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PBEFACE. 


Ths  QtTESTiONS  With  nvhich  an  bistorian  of  Morals  is 
chiefly  concerned,  are  the  changes  that  have  taken  pkce 
in  the  moral  standard  and  in  the  moral  type.  By  the 
first,  I  understand  the  degrees  in  which,  in  different  ages, 
recognised  virtues  have  been  enjoined  and  practised. 
By  the  second,  I  understand  the  relative  importance  that 
in  different  ages  has  been  attached  to  different  virtues. 
Thua,  for  example,  a  Roman  of  the  age  of  Pliny,  an 
Englishman  of  the  age  of  Henry  VilL,  and  an  English- 
man of  our  own  day,  would  all  agree  in  regarding 
humanity  aa  a  virtue,  and  its  opposite  as  a  vice;  but 
their  judgments  of  the  acts  which  are  compatible  with  a 
humane  disposition  would  be  widely  different  A  hu- 
mane man  of  the  first  period  might  derive  a  keen  enjoy- 
ment from  those  gladiatorial  games,  which  an  Enghsh- 
man,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  would  regard  as 
atrociously  barbarous ;  and  this  last  would,  in  his  turn, 
acquiesce  in  many  sports  which  would  now  be  em- 
phatically condemned.  And,  in  additjon  to  this  change 
of  standard,  there  is  a  continual  change  in  the  order 
of  precedence  which  is  given  to  virtues.  Patriotism, 
chastity,  chanty,  and  humility  are  examples  of  virtues 
each  of  which  has  in  some  ages  been  brought  forward 
as  of  the  most  supreme  and  transcendent  importance, 
and  the  verj'  basis  of  a  virtuous  character ;  and,  in  other 
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ages,  been  thrown  into  the  background,  and  reckoned 
among  the  minor  graces  of  a  noble  life.  The  heroic 
virtues,  the  amiable  virtues,  and  what  are  called  more 
especially  the  religious  virtues,  form  distinct  groups,  to 
which,  in  different  periods,  different  degrees  of  pro- 
minence have  been  assigned ;  and  the  nature,  causes,  and 
consequences  of  these  changes  in  the  moral  type  are 
among  the  most  important  branches  of  history. 
•In  estimating,  however,  the  moral  condition  of  an  age, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  examine  the  ideal  of  moralists.  It 
is  necessary  also  to  enquire  how  far  that  ideal  has  been 
realised  among  the  people.  The  corruption  of  a  nation 
ia  often  reflected  in  the  indulgent  and  selfish  ethics  of 
its  teachers;  but  it  sometimes  produces  a  reaction,  and 
impels  the  moralist  to  an  asceticism  which  is  the  extreme 
opposite  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  society.  The  means 
which  moral  teachers  possess  of  acting  upon  their  fellows 
vaiy  greatly  in  their  nature  and  efiScacy,  and  the  age  of 
the  highest  moral  teaching  is  often  not  that  of  the  highest 
general  level  of  practice.  Sometimes  we  find  a  kind  of 
aristocracy  of  virtue,  exhibiting  the  most  refined  eis- 
cellence  in  their  teaching  and  in  their  actions,  but 
exercisilig  scarcely  any  appreciable  influence  upon  the 
mass  of  the  community.  Sometimes  we  find  moralists 
of  a  much  less  heroic  order,  whose  influence  has  per- 
meated every  section  of  society.  In  addition,  there- 
fore, to  the  type  and  standard  of  morals  inculcated  by 
the  teachers,  an  historian  must  investigate  the  realised 
morals  of  the  people. 

The  three  questions  I  have  now  briefly  indicated  are 
those  which  I  have  especially  regarded  in  examining  the 
moral  history  of  Europe  between  Augustus  and  Charle- 
magne. As  a  preliminary  to  this  enquiry,  I  have  dis* 
cuMed  at  some  length  the  rival  theories  concerning  the 
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nature  and  obligation  of  morals,  and  have  also  endeavoured 
to  show  what  virtues  are  especially  appropriate  to  each 
successive  stage  of  civilisation,  in  order  that  we  may 
afterwards  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  natural  evolution 
has  been  affected  by  special  agencies.  I  have  then  fol- 
lowed the  moral  history  of  the  Pagan  Empire,  reviewing 
the  Stoical,  the  Eclectic,  and  the  Egyptian  philosophies, 
that  in  turn  flourished,  showing  in  what  respecta  they 
were  the  products  or  expressions  of  the  general  condition 
of  society,  tracing  their  influence  in  many  departments  of 
legislation  and  literature,  and  investigating  the  causes  of 
the  deep-seated  corruption  which  baffled  all  the  efforts 
of  emperors  and  philosophers.  The  triumph  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Europe  next  demands  our  attention. 
In  treating  this  subject,  I  have  endeavoured,  for  the 
most  part,  to  exclude  all  considerations  of  a  purely  theo- 
logical or  controversial  character,  all  discussions  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  faith  in  Palestine,  and  concerning 
the  first  type  of  its  doctrine,  and  to  regard  the  Church 
simply  in  its  aspect  as  a  moral  agent,  exercising  its  in- 
fluence in  Europe.  Confining  myself  within  these  limits, 
I  have  examined  the  manner  in  which  the  circumstances 
lof  the  Pagan  Empire  impeded  or  assisted  its  growth,  the 
nature  of  the  opposition  it  had  to  encounter,  the  trans- 
formations it  underwent  under  the  influence  of  prosperity, 
of  the  ascetic  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  barbarian  invasions, 
and  the  many  ways  in  which  it  determined  the  moral 
condition  of  society.  The  growing  sense  of  the  sanctity 
of  human  hfe,  the  histoiy  of  charity,  the  formation  of  the 
l^ends  of  the  hagioli^,  the  effects  of  asceticism  upon 
civic  and  domestic  virtues,  the  moral  influence  of  monas- 
teries, the  ethics  of  the  intellect,  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
the  decaying  Christian  empire  and  of  the  barbarian 
kingdoms  that  replaced  it,  the  gradual  apotheosis  of 
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secular  rant,  and  the  first  stages  of  that  military  Chris- 
tianity which  attained  its  climax  at  the  Crusades,  have 
been  all  discussed  with  more  or  less  detail ;  and  I  have 
concluded  my  work  by  reviewing  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  position  of  women,  and  in  the  moral 
questions  connected  with  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 

In  investigating  these  numerous  subjects,  it  has  occa- 
Monally,  though  rarely,  happened  that  my  path  has 
intersected  that  which  I  had  pursued  in  a  former  work, 
and  in  two  or  three  instances  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
repeat  facts  to  which  I  had  there  briefly  referred.  I  have 
thought  that  such  a  course  was  preferable  to  presentmg 
the  subject  shorn  of  some  material  incident,  or  to  falling 
into  what  has  always  the  appearance  of  an  unpleasing 
egotism,  by  appealii^  imnecessarily  to  my  own  writings. 
Although  the  history  of  the  period  I  have  traced  has 
never,  so  fer  as  I  am  aware,  been  written  from  esactly 
the  point  of  view  which  I  have  adopted,  I  have,  of 
course,  been  for  the  most  part  moving  over  lamihar 
ground,  which  has  been  often  and  ably  investigated ;  and 
any  small  originaUty  that  may  be  found  in  this  work 
must  lie,  not  so  much  in  the  facts  which  have  been  ex- 
humed, as  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  grouped,  ~ 
and  in  the  significance  that  has  been  ascribed  to  them. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  acknowledge  the  more  important 
works  &om  which  I  have  derived  assistance ;  and  if  I 
have  not  always  done  so,  I  trust  the  reader  will  ascribe 
it  to  the  great  multitude  of  the  special  histories  relating 
to  the  subjects  I  have  treated,  to  my  unwillingness  to 
overload  my  pages  with  too  numerous  references,  and 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  to  the  difficulty  which  all  who 
have  been  much  occupied  with  a  single  department  of 
history  must  sometimes  have,  in  distiDguishiDg  the  ideas 
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which  have  sprung  ftom  their  own  reflections,  from  those 
which  have  been  derived  from  books. 

There  is  one  writer,  however,  whom  I  must  especially 
mention,  for  his  name  occurs  continually  in  the  following 
pages,  and  his  memory  has  been  more  frequently,  and  in 
these  later  months  more  sadly,  present  to  my  mind  than 
any  other.  Brilliant  and  numerous  as  are  the  works  of 
the  late  Dean  Milman,  it  was  those  only  who  had  the 
great  privilege  of  his  friendship  who  could  fiilly  realise 
the  amazing  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge ;  the 
calm,  luminous,  and  delicate  judgment  which  he  carried 
into  so  many  spheres ;  the  inimitable  grace  and  tact  of  his 
conversation,  coruscating  with  the  happiest  anecdotes, 
and  the  brightest  and  yet  the  gentlest  humour ;  and  what 
was  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  any  single  iaculty, 
the  admirable  harmony  and  symmetry  of  his  mind  and 
character,  so  free  from  all  the  disproportion,  and  eccen- 
tri(Mty,  and  exa^eration,  that  sometimes  make  even 
genius  assume  the  form  of  a  splendid  disease.  They  can 
never  forget  those  yet  higher  attributes,  which  rendered 
him  so  unspeakably  reverent  to  all  who  knew  him  well — 
his  fervent  love  of  truth,  his  wide  tolerance,  his  large, 
generous,  and  masculine  judgments  of  men  and  things ; 
his  almost  instinctive  perception  of  the  good  that  is  latent 
in  each  opposing  party,  his  disdain  for  the  noisy  triumphs 
and  the  fleeting  popularity  of  mere  sectarian  strife,  the 
fond  and  touching  aflection  with  which  he  dwelt  upon 
the  images  of  the  past,  combming,  even  in  extreme  old 
oge,  with  the  keenest  and  most  hopeful  insight  into  the 
progressive  movements  of  his  time,  and  with  a  rare  power 
of  winning  the  confidence  and  reading  the  thoughts  of 
the  youngest  about  him.  That  such  a  writer  should  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  department  of  history,  which  more 
than  any  other  has  been  distorted  by  ignorance,  puerility, 
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and  dishonesty,  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  facts 
in  English  lito^ture,  and  (though  sometimes  divei^ng 
from  his  views)  in  many  parte  of  the  following  work  I 
have  largely  aviuled  myself  of  his  researches. 

I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  this  book,  if  it  should 
have  the  fortune  to  find  readers,  may  encounter  much, 
and  probably  angry,  contradiction  from  different  quarters 
and  on  different  grounds.  It  is  strongly  opposed  to  a 
school  of  moral  philosophy  which  is  at  present  extremely 
influential  in  England,  and  in  addition  to  the  many  faults 
that  may  be  found  in  its  execution,  its  very  plan  must 
make  it  displeasing  to  many.  Its  subject  necessarily 
mcludes  questions  on  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for 
an  Enghsh  writer  to  touch,  and  the  portion  of  history 
with  which  it  is  concerned  has  been  obscured  by  no 
common  measure  of  misrepresentation  and  passion.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  carry  into  it  a  judicial  impartiality, 
and  I  trust  that  the  attempt,  however  imperfect,  may  not 
be  wholly  useless  to  my  readers. 

Loanolt;  March  IBOd. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MORALS. 

A  BRiRF  INQULBT  lato  the  Doture  and  foundations  of  morals 
appears  an  obvious,  and,  indeed,  almost  an  indispensable 
preliminary,  to  any  examination  of  the  moral  progress  of 
Europe.  Unfortunately,  however,  such  an  inquiry  is  beset 
with  serious  difficulties,  arising  in  part  from  the  extreme 
multiplicity  of  detail  which  systems  of  moral  pliilosophy 
present,  and  in  part  from  a  fundamental  antagonism  of 
principles,  dividing  them  into  two  opposing  groups.  The 
great  controversy,  springing  from  the  rival  claims  of  intui- 
tion and  utility  to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  r^ulator 
of  moral  distinctions,  may  be  dimly  traced  in  the  division 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  it  appeared  more  clearly  iii 
the  division  between  the  Stoics  and  die  Epicureans ;  but 
it  has  only  acquired  its  fiiU  distinctness  of  definition,  and 
the  importance  of  the  questions  depending  on  it  has  only 
been  fully  appreciated,  in  modem  times,  under  the  influence 
of  such  writers  as  Cudworth,  Butler  and  Clarke  upon  the 
one  side,  and  Hobbes,  Helvetiua,  and  Bentham  on  the  other. 
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Independently  of  the  broad  intellectual  difficulties  which 
must  be  encountered  in  treating  this  question,  there 
is  a  difficulty  of  a  personal  kind,  which  it  may  be  advi- 
sable at  once  to  meet.  There  is  a  disposition  in  some 
moralists  to  resent,  as  an  imputation  against  their  own 
characters,  any  chaise  of  immoral  consequences  that  may 
be  brought  against  the  principles  they  advocate.  Now  it 
is  a  pecuharity  of  this  controversy  that  every  moralist  is 
compelled,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  bring  such 
charges  against  the  opinions  of  his  opponents.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  moral  philosophy  is  to  account  for  and  to  justify 
our  moral  sentiments,  or  in  other  words,  to  show  how  we 
come  to  have  our  notions  of  duty,  and  to,  supply  us  vrith  a 
reason  for  acting  upon  them.  If  it  does  this  adequately, 
it  is  impregnable,  and  therefore  a  moralist  who  repudiates 
one  system  is  called  upon  to  show  that,  according  to  its 
principles,  the  notion  of  duty,  or  the  motives  for  per- 
forming it,  could  never  have  been  generated.  The  Utili- 
tarian acciL-res  his  opponent  of  basing  the  entire  system  of 
morals  on  a  faculty  that  has  no  existence,  of  adopting 
a  principle  that  would  make  moral  duty  vary  with  the 
latitude  and  the  epoch,  of  resolving  all  ethics  into  an 
idle  sentiment  The  intuitive  moralist,  for  reasons  I 
shall  hereafter  explain,  believes  that  the  Utihtarian  theory 
is  profoundly  immoral.  But  to  suppose  that  either  of 
these  charges  extends  to  the  character  of  the  moralist 
is  altogether  to  misconceive  the  position  which  moral 
theories  actually  hold  in  hfe.  Our  moral  sentiments 
do  not  flow  from,  but  long  precede  our  ethical  systems ; 
and  it  is  usually  only  after  our  characters  have  been 
fully  formed -that  we  begin  to  reason  about  them.  It 
is  both  possible  and  very  common  for  the  reasoning  to 
be  very  defective,  without  any  corresponding  imperfection 
in  the  disposition  of  the  man. 

The  two  rival  theories  of  morals  are  known  by  many 
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names,  and  are  subdivided  into  many  groups.  One  of 
them  is  generally  described  as  the  stoical,  the  intuitive, 
the  independent  or  the  sentimental;  the  other  as  the 
epicurean,  the  inductive,  the  utilitarian,  or  the  selfish.  The 
moralists  of  the  former  school,  to  state  their  opinions  in 
the  broadest  form,  believe  that  we  have  a  natural  power 
of  perceiving  that  some  qualities,  such  as  benevolence, 
chastity,  or  veracity,  are  better  than  others,  and  that  we 
ought  to  cultivate  them,  and  to  repress  tteir  opposites. 
In  other  words,  they  contend,  that  by  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  the  notion  of  right  carries  with  it  a  feeling  of 
obligation;  that  to  say  a  course  of  conduct  is  our  duty,  is 
in  itself,  and  apart  from  all  consequence8,an  intelli^ble  and 
sufficient  reason  for  practising  it;  and  that  we  derive  the 
first  principles  of  our  duties  from  intuition.  The  moral- 
ist of  the  opposite  school  denies  that  we  have  any  such 
natural  perception.  He  maintains  that  we  have  by  nature 
absolutely  no  knowledge  ofmerit  and  demerit,  of  the  com- 
parative excellence  of  our  feehngs  and  actions,  and  that 
we  derive  these  notions  solely  from  an  observation  of  the 
course  of  Ufe  whidi  is  conducive  to  human  happiness. 
That  which  mates  actions  good  is,  that  they  increase  the 
happiness  or  diminish  the  pains  of  mankind.  That  which 
constitutes  their  demerit  is  their  opposite  tendency.  To 
procure  *  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number,' 
is  therefore  the  highest  aim  of  the  morahst,  the  supreme 
type  and  expression  of  virtue. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  .this  last  school,  if  it  pro- 
ceeded no  further  than  I  have  stated,  would  have  failed 
to  accomplish  the  task  which  every  moralist  must  under- 
take. It  is  easy  to  understand  that  experience  may  show 
that  certain  actions  are  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, and  that  these  actions  may  in  consequence  be  re- 
garded as  supremely  excellent.  Ttie  question  still  remains, 
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why  we  are  bound  to  perform  them.  If  men,  who  believe 
that  virtuous  actions  are  those  which  experience  shows  to 
be  useful  to  society,  believe  also  that  they  are  under  a 
natural  obligation  to  seek  the  happiness  of  others,  rather 
than  their  own,  when  the  two  interests  conflict,  they  have 
certainly  no  claim  to  the  title  of  inductive  moralists.  They 
recognise  a  moral  faculty,  a  natural  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation or  duty  as  truly  as  BuUer  or  as  Cudworth.  And, 
indeed,  a  position  very  similar  to  this  hasbe^  adopted  by 
several  intuitive  moralists.  Thus  Hutcheson,  who  is  the 
very  foimder  in  modern  times  of  the  doctrine  of '  a  moral 
sense,'  and  who  has  defended  the  disinterested  character 
of  virtue  more  powerfully  than  perhaps  any  other  moralist, 
resolved  all  virtue  into  benevolence,  or  the  pursuit  of  the 
happiness  of  others ;  but  he  maintained  that  the  excel- 
lence and  obhgation  of  benevolence  are  revealed  to  us 
by  a  '  moral  sense.'  Hume,  in  like  manner,  pronounced 
utiUty  to  be  the  criterion  and  essential  element  of  all  vir- 
tue ;  but  he  asserted  that  our  pursuit  of  virtue  b  unselfish, 
and  that  it  springs  from  a  natural  feeling  of  approbation  or 
disapprobation  distinct  from  reason,  and  produced  by  a 
pecuhar  sense,  or  taste,  which  rises  up  within  us  at  the 
contemplation  of  virtue  or  of  vice.*  A  similar  doctrine  has 

*  The  opisioiu  of  Home  on  moral  qnettions  ste  gmdj  mineprosented  hj 
Totny  imtan,  who  peniat  in  describini;  them  u  mbstantially  identical  vntii 
those  of  Beutham.  How  far  Hume  was  from  Aeajing  the  exiatence  of  a 
moral  seiue,  the  following  pasaagea  will  ahow: — 'The  final  sentence,  it  is 
probable,  which  prononnces  characters  and  actiims  amiable  or  odious, 
prusewortliT  or  blameable  .  .  .  depends  on  some  int^nal  aense  or  feeling 
which  nature  has  made  uDiversal  in  the  whole  species.' — Engwy  Qmetnt- 
mg  MoraU,  {  1.  '  The  hTpothene  we  embrace  ,  .  ,  defines  yirtue  to  be 
whatever  mental  action  at  qnali^  gives  to  the  spectator  the  pleasing  senti- 
ment of  approliatioD.* — Ilud.  Append.  I.  'The  crime  or  immorali^  is  no 
particular  fact  or  relation  which  can  be  the  object  of  the  understanding,  but 
arises  entirelj  from  the  sentiment  of  disapprobation,  which,  by  the  structure 
of  human  nature,  we  unaroidablr  feel  on  the  apprehension  of  barbarity  or 
treachery.' — lUd.  '  Reason  instructs  us  in  the  several  tendendes  of  actions, 
and  humanity  makes  a  distinction  in  favour  of  those  which  are  useful 
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more  recently  been  advocated  by  Mackintosh.  A  theory 
of  morals  must  explain  not  only  what-  constitutes  dnty, 
but  also  how  we  obtain  the  notion  of  there  being  such  a 
thing  as  duty.  It  must  tell  us  not  merely  what  is  the 
coiirse  of  conduct  we  ought  to  pursue,  but  also  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  word  '  ought,'  and  from  what  source 
we  derive  the  idea  it  expresses. 

Those  who  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  all  our 
morality  is  a  product  of  experience,  have  not  shrunk 
from  this  task,  and  have  boldly  entered  upon  the  one 
path  that  was  open  to  them.  The  notion  of  there  being 
any  such  feehng  as  an  original  sense  of  obligation  distinct 
from  the  anticipation  of  pleasure  or  pain,  they  treat  as  a 
mere  illusion  of  the  im^ination.  All  that  is  meant  by 
saying  we  ought  to  do  an  action  is,  that  if  we  do  not  do 
it,  we  shall  suffer.  A  desire  to  obtain  happiness  and  to 
avoid  pain  is  the  only  possible  motive  to  action.  The 
reason,  and  the  only  reason,  why  we  should  perform  vir- 
tuous actions,  or  in  other  words,  seek  the  good  of  others, 
is  tJiat  on  the  whole  such  a  course  will  bring  us  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness. 

We  have  here  then  a  general  statement  of  the  doctrine 
which  bases  morals  upon  experience.  If  we  ask  what 
constitutes  virtuous,  and  what  vicious  actions,  we  are  told 
that  the  first  are  those  which  increase  the  happiness  or 
diminish  the  pains  of  mankind ;  and  the  second  are  those 
which  have  the  opposite  efiect.    If  we  ask  what  is  the 

and  beoeBdal' — Ibid.  '  Aa  Tjttae  ia  an  end,  and  is  deuntble  on  its  own 
account  without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  immediate  wtisfaction  it  con- 
Teje^  it  b  reqaisite  that  there  should  be  some  sentiment  which  it  touches, 
some  iitt«mat  taste  or  feeling,  or  whateTci  jou  please  to  call  it^  which  dis- 
tinguiahee  moial  good  and  evil,  and  which  embroces  the  one  and  rejects 
the  other.' — Ibid.  The  two  writers  to  whom  Hume  was  most  indebted  were 
Hutcheson  and  Butler.  In  some  interesting  letters  to  the  tbrmei  (Burton's 
life  of  Sume,  toL  i.),  he  discusses  the  points  on  which  he  differed  from 
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motive  to  virtue,  we  are  told  that  it  is  an  enlightened 
self-interest.  The  words  happiness,  utility,  and  interest 
include,  however,  many  different  kinds  of  enjoyment,  and 
have  given  rise  to  many  different  modifications  of  the 
theory. 

Perhaps  the  lowest  and  most  repulsive  form  of  this 
theory  is  that  which  was  propounded  by  Mandeville,  in 
his  '  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Moral  Virtue.'  ^  Accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  virtue  sprang  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  cunning  of  rulers.  These,  in  order  to  govern  men, 
found  it  necessary  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  a  noble 
thing  to  restrain,  instead  of  indulging  their  passions,  and 
to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. The  manner  in  which  they  attained  this  end  was 
by  acting  upon  the  feeling  of  vanity.  They  persuaded 
men  that  human  nature  was  something  nobler  than  the 
nature  of  animals,  and  that  devotion  to  the  community 
rendered  a  man  pre-eminentiy  great.  By  statues,  and 
tides,  and  honours ;  by  continually  extolling  such  men  as 
Kegulus  or  Decius;  by  representing  those  who  were 
addicted  to  useless  enjoyments  as  a  low  and  despicable 
class,  they  at  last  so  inflamed  the  vanity  of  men  as  to 
kindle  an  intense  emulation,  and  inspire  the  most  heroic 

I  'The  diiaf  thing  therefore  which  lawgivers  and  other  wise  men  that 
bave  laboured  for  the  establishment  at  sodety  hare  endeavoured,  has  been 
to  make  the  people  thej  were  to  govem  believe  that  it  was  more  beneficial 
for  ereijbodj  to  conquer  than  to  indulge  his  appetites,  and  much  better  to 
mind  the  public  than  what  seemed  his  private  interest  .  .  .  observing  that 
none  were  either  so  savage  as  not  to  be  charmed  with  praise,  or  so  deeincable 
as  patiently  (a  bear  contempt,  thej  justly  concluded  that  flattery  must  be 
the  most  powerful  argument  that  could  be  used  to  human  creatures. 
Makiitg  use  of  this  bewitching  engine,  they  extolled  the  excellency  of  our 
nature  above  cither  animals  ...  by  the  hdp  of  which  we  were  capable  of 
performing  the  most  noble  achievements,  Having,  by  this  artful  flattery, 
ineanuated  themselves  into  the  hearts  of  men,  they  began  to  instruct  tliem 
in  the  notions  of  honour  and  shame,  Ike.'—  Et^uiry  mto  the  Origin  of  Moral 
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actions.  And  soon  new  influences  came  into  play.  Men 
who  began  by  restraining  their  passions,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  pleasure  of  the  esteem  of  others,  found  that 
this  restraint  saved  them  from  many  painful  consequences 
that  would  have  naturally  ensued  from  over-indulgence, 
and  this  discovery  became  a  new  motive  to  virtue.  Each 
member  of  the  community  moreover  found  that  he  himself 
derived  benefit  from  the  self-sacrifice  of  others,  and  also 
that  when  he  was  seeking  his  own  interest,  without  r^ard 
to  othera,  no  persons  stood  so  much  in  his  way  as  those 
who  were  similarly  employed,  and  he  had  thus  a  double 
reason  for  difiiising  abroad  the  notion  of  the  excellence  of 
self-sacrifice.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  men  agreed 
to  stigmatise  \mder  the  term  '  vice '  whatever  was  in- 
jurious, and  to  eulc^e  as  '  virtue '  whatever  was  beneficial 
to  socie^. 

The  opinions  of  Handeville  attracted,  when  they  were 
pubhshed,  an  attention  greatly  beyond  their  intrinsic  merit, 
but  they  are  now  sinkmg  rapidly  into  deserved  obli- 
vion. The  author,  in  a  poem  called  the  '  Fable  of  the 
Bees,*  and  in  comments  attached  to  it,  himself  advocated 
a  thesis  altogether  inconsistent  with  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, maintaining  that  'private  vices  were  public 
benefits,'  and  endeavouring,  in  a  long  series  of  very  feeble 
and  sometimes  very  grotesque  arguments,  to  prove  that 
vice  was  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  mankind.  A 
far  greater  writer  had  however  already  framed  a  scheme 
of  morals  whidi,  if  somewhat  less  repulsive,  was  in  no 
degree  less  selfish  than  that  of  Mandeville;  and  the 
opinions  of  Hobbes  concerning  the  essence  and  origin  of 
virtue,  have,  with  no  very  great  variations,  been  adopted 
by  what  may  be  termed  the  narrower  school  of  tJtUi- 
tariaos. 

According  to  these  writers  we  are  governed  esdu- 
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sively  by  our  own  interest.'  Pleasure  ia  the  only  good,' 
and  moral  good  and  moral  evil  mean  nothing  more  than 
our  voluntary  conformity  to  a  law  that  will  bring  it  to 
U3.'      To  love    good  simply  as    good,  is   an  impossi- 

■  'I  conceive  that  when  n  nun  delibentoa  wbetlieT  he  sbell  do  a  thing 
or  not  do  it,  he  doea  notliing  elM  but  conrider  whether  it  be  better  for 
hinflelf  to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it' — Hobbes  On  Z^erty  and  Neceuity,  '  Good 
•ud  evil  are  Dames  that  Bignifj  our  appedtM  and  BTornons.'— Ibid.  Z«na(Aiin, 
part  i.  ch.  ZTi.  '  Obligation  ia  the  necessity  of  doing  or  omitting  any  action 
in  order  to  be  b&ppj.' — Oaj'e  diasertatioD  prefixed  to  King's  Origin  ofEnl, 
p.  36.  'The  onlj  reason  or  motiTS  bj  'which  individuals  can  posubly 
be  induced  to  the  practiae  of  virtue,  must  be  the  feeling  immediate  on  the 
prospect  of  future  private  happiness.' — Brown  On  Ms  CharacUridiet,  p.  1B9. 
'  En  tout  temp*,  en  tout  lieu,  tant  en  mati&re  de  morale  qu'en  matigre  d'eeprit^ 
c'eat  IlnWrSt  personnel  qui  dicte  ]e  jngement  dea  particuliers,  et  I'intdrit 
g^^ral  qui  dicte  celul  des  nationa. . . .  Tout  homme  ne  prend  dans  aes  jnge- 
menta  conseilque  de  son  intdtfit.' — ^Helvdtius  De  FEiprit,  discours  ii. '  Natai« 
has  placed  mankind  under  the  governance  of  two  sovereign  mastora,  pain 
and  pleaaure.  It  ia  for  them  alcme  to  point  out  what  vre  ought  to  do,  as 
wall  as  to  determine  what  we  aiiall  do.  .  .  .  The  principle  of  utilitj  reco^ 
nises  this  subjection,  and  aaanmes  it  for  the  foundation  of  that  system, 
the  object  of  which  ia  to  rear  the  fabric  of  felidtj  b j  the  hnnds  of  reaaon 
and  of  law.  Systems  vrbicb  attempt  to  queatioo  it,  deal  in  sounds  instead  of 
eense,  in  caprice  instead  of  reason,  in  darkness  instead  of  light' — Bentham's 
I^inc^Ui  of  MvraU  atd  LigiAiUon,  ch.  i.  'By  the  principle  of  utility  ia 
meant  that  piindple  which  a^iprorea  or  diaappiovea  of  every  actitm  whatso- 
ever,  according  to  the  tendency  which  it  appears  to  have  to  augment  or 
diminish  the  happineas  of  the  party  whoee  interest  is  in  quedioD.' — Ibid. 
'  Je  regarde  I'amour  fclaiid  de  noog-mSroes  comme  le  piincipe  de  tout  lacri- 
flce  morale.' — D'Alembert  quoted  by  D.  Stewart,  Aetivt  and  Mend  Paven, 
ToL  i  p.  320. 

'  'Pleatore  ia  in  itself  a  good;  nay,  even  aetting  aade  immunity  from 
pun,  the  only  good;  pun  ia  in  itself  an  evil,  and,  indeed,  without  exception, 
the  only  evil,  or  else  the  words  good  and  evil  have  no  meaning.'— Bentham's 
Prmc^ilei  of  Morali  and  LegitlaUon,  ch.  x.  '  HappineM  is  the  sole  end  of 
human  action,  and  the  promotion  of  it  the  teat  by  which  to  judge  of  alt 
human  conduct.' — Mill's  VtHitarianimt,  p.  68. 

*  'Good  and  evil  en  nothing  but  pleaaure  and  pain,  or  that  which  occa- 
aiona  or  procures  pleasure  or  pain  to  us.  Moral  good  and  evil  then  is  only 
the  conformi^  or  disagreement  of  our  voluntary  actions  to  some  law 
whereby  good  or  evil  ia  drawn  on  ua  by  the  will  and  power  of  the  law 
maker,  which  good  and  evil,  pleasure  or  pain,  attending  our  observance  or 
breach  of  the  law  by  the  decree  of  the  law  maker,  is  that  we  call  reward  or 
punishment' — Locke's  Eitay,  book  ii,  ch.  xxviii.  '  Take  away  pleasurea  and 
pains,  not  only  happbess,  but  justice,  and  duty,  and  obligation,  and  virtue. 
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bility.'  When  we  speak  of  the  goodness  of  God,  we  mean 
only  His  goodness  to  us.*  Reverence  is  nothing  more  than 
our  conviction,  that  another  who  has  power  to  do  us  both 
good  and  harm,  will  only  do  us  good.^  The  pleasures  of 
piety  arise  from  the  behef  that  we  are  about  to  receive 
pleasure,  and  the  pains  of  piety  from  the  beliei  that  we 
are  about  to  suffer  pain  from  the  Deity.*  Our  very 
affections,  according  to  some  of  these  writers,  are  all  forms 
of  self-love.  Thus  charity  springs  partly  from  our  desire 
to  obtain  the  esteem  of  others,  partly  from  the  expectation 
that  the  favours  we  have  bestowed  will  be  reciprocated, 
and  partly,  too,  from  the  gratification  of  the  sense  of  power, 
by  the  proof  that  we  can  satisfy  not  only  our  own  desires, 
but  also  the  desires  of  others."    Pity  is  an  emotion  aris- 

kll  of  which  have  been  bo  elabontely  held  ap  to  Tiew  u  independent 
of  them,  are  so  rnanj  empty  sounds.' — Bentham's  Sprmga  of  Action,  L 
S15. 

*  'U  lui  est  ausai  impoanhle  d'umer  le  Inen  poor  le  bien,  que  d'aimer  le 
malpour  le  maL' — Helv^tiua  Da  VEtpri,  disc.  iL  cb.  t. 

*  '  Even  the  goodness  which  we  appi^nd  in  God  Almighty,  is  his  good- 
ness to  us.'— Hobbes  On  Human  Kalure,  ch.  tIL  $  8.  So  Waterland,  ■  To 
lore  Qod  is  in  effect  the  same  thing  at  to  love  bap[nneaa,  eternal  hftppiness ; 
and  the  love  of  happiness  is  still  the  lore  of  oomlvea.' — "Hiird  S^mon  on 

Sdf-iOBt. 

*  'Rererenceis  the  conception  we  have  concerning  another, that  He  hath 
the  power  to  do  unto  us  both  good  and  hurt,  but  not  the  will  to  do  us  hurt.' 
— Hobbes  On  Humaa  NeOure,  ch.  Tiii.  $  7. 

*  '  The  pleaanies  of  [Metj  are  the  pleaBures  tbat  accompany  the  belief  of  a 
man's  being  in  the  acquisition,  or  in  possenion  of  the  goodwill  or  favoui  of 
the  Supreme  Being ;  and  as  a  fruit  of  it,  of  his  being  in  the  way  of  enjoying 
pleasures  to  be  received  by  Ood's  special  appointment  either  in  this  life  or 
in  A  life  to  come.' — Bentham's  Priae^iUi  of  Moral*  and  Ztffu!alioa,  ch.  v, 
'  The  pains  of  pie^  are  the  pains  that  accompany  the  belief  of  a  man's  beiog 
obnoxious  to  ^e  ffispleasure  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  consequence  to 
certmn  pains  to  be  inflicted  by  His  espedal  appointment,  either  in  this 
life  or  in  a  life  to  come.  These  may  be  also  Cfjled  the  pains  of  religion.' 
— IMd. 

*  '  There  can  be  no  greater  argument  to  a  man  of  his  own  power,  Qma 
to  find  himself  able  not  only  to  accomplish  bis  own  desires,  but  also  to 
asust  other  men  in  theirs ;  and  this  is  that  conception  wherein  connsteth 
cbariQr,' — Hobbes  On  Sum.  Nat.  ch.  ix.  {  17.    'No  man  pveth  but  with 
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ing  from  a  vivid  realisation  of  sorrow  that  may  befell  our- 
selves, su^ested  by  the  eight  of  the  sorrows  of  others. 
We  pity  especially  those  who  have  not  deserved  calamity, 
because  we  consider  ourselves  to  belong  to  that  category; 
and  the  spectacle  of  sufieiing  against  which  no  fore- 
thought could  provide,  reminds  us  most  forcibly  of  what 
may  happen  to  ourselves.^  Friendship  is  the  sense  of  the 
need  of  the  person  befriended.' 

)iit«ii1Joa  of  good  to  himself  becauBe  gilt  ia  voluntaiy ;  and  of  all  voIuDtM; 
acta,  the  object  to  STery  man  ia  hi*  own  good.' — Uobbes'  LeeiatKan,  part  i. 
ch.  XT,  'Dream  not  that  men  will  move  their  little  Unger  to  serve  ;ou, 
unless  their  advanta^  in  bo  doing  be  obvious  to  them.  Mea  never  did  M, 
and  nevei  will  while  human  nature  is  made  of  its  present  nuiterials.' — 
RenUiam'a  Demtohpi/,  toI.  ii.  p.  133. 

'  '  Pi^  is  imagination  or  fiction  of  future  ealamitj  to  ourselves,  proceeding 
from  the  sense  of  another  man's  calaDuty.  But  when  it  lighteth  on  such  as 
we  think  have  not  deserved  the  same,  the  compassion  is  greater,  because 
there  then  appeoreth  more  probability  that  the  same  maj  happen  to 
OS ;  for  the  evil  that  happeneth  to  an  innocent  man  ma;  happen  to  every 
man.' — Hobhes  On  Sum,  Nat.  ch.  ix.  $  10.  'La  [ntiS  eat  souvent  un  sen- 
timent denoa  propros  mauz  dena  les  maux  d'autrui.  Cost  une  habile  pr4- 
Tojance  dea  malheura  otk  nous  pouvons  tomber.  Nous  donnons  dea  aecoun  aux 
autree  pour  les  engager  i,  nona  en  donner  en  de  eemblablea  oocanons,  et  ces 
seiricea  que  nous  leur  rendons  sunt,  i  propremeat  parler,  des  Uens  que  nous 
nous  faisons  ik  nous-memea  par  avance.' — La  Rochefoucaold,  Maxinut,  264. 
Butler  baa  remarked  that  if  Hobbea'  account  were  true,  the  most  fearful 
would  be  the  moat  compaaaionate  nature ;  but  this  is  perhaps  not  quite  just, 
for  Ilobbes'  notion  of  pitj  implies  the  union  of  two  not  abaolutelj  identical, 
though  nearly  allied,  influencee,  timiditj  and  imagination.  The  tbeoty  of 
Adam  Smith,  though  closely  connected  with,  differs  totally  in  consequences 
from  that  of  Hobbes.  He  says,  '  When  I  condole  with  you  for  the  loss 
of  your  son,  in  order  to  enter  into  your  grief,  1  do  not  consider  vbat  I,  a 
person  of  such  a  character  and  profession,  should  suffer  if  I  had  a  son,  and  if 
that  son  should  die — I  consider  what  I  should  suffer  if  I  was  really  you. 
I  not  only  change  circumstances  with  you,  but  I  change  penons  and 
choracteta.  My  grief,  therefore,  is  entirely  upon  your  account  ...  A 
man  may  sympathise  with  a  woman  in  child-bed,  though  it  ia  impossiblo  he 
aboutd  conceive  himself  suffering  her  pains  in  his  own  proper  person  and 
character.'—  Moral  Seniitaents,  part  vii.  ch.  i.  g  3. 

*  '  Ce  que  lea  hommes  ont  nomm^  amitid  n'eat  qu'une  soci^t^,  qu'uu  ma- 
nagement r^ciproque  i"mt6t&t3  et  qu'un  ^change  de  bona  offices.  Ce  n'est 
entin  qu'un  commerce  ou  I'amour-propre  se  propose  toujoura  quelque  chose 
k  gaguer.' — La  Rochefoucauld,  Max.  83.  See  this  idea  devebped  at  large  in 
Helv^tiuB. 
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Prom  such  a  conception  of  human  nature  it  is  easy  to 
divine  what  system  of  morals  must  flow.  No  character, 
feeling,  or  action  ia  naturally  better  than  others,  and  as 
long  as  men  are  in  a  savage  condition,  morality  has  no 
existence.  Fortunately,  however,  we  are  all  dependent  for 
many  of  our  pleasures  upoa  others.  Co-operation  and 
organisation  are  essential  to  our  happiness,  and  these  are 
impossible  without  some  restraint  being  placed  upon  our 
appetites.  Laws  are  enacted  to  secure  this  restraint,  and 
being  sustained  by  rewards  and  punishments,  they  make 
it  the  interest  of  the  individual  to  regard  that  of  the  com- 
muoity.  According  to  Hobbes,  the  disposition  of  man 
is  60  anarchical,  and  the  importance  of  restrmning  it  so 
transcendent,  that  absolute  government  alone  is  good ; 
the  commands  of  the  sovereign  are  supreme,  and  must 
therefore  constitute  the  law  of  morals.  The  other  mora- 
Usta  of  this  school,  though  repudiating  this  notion,  have 
given  a  very  great  and  distinguished  place  to  Ic^slation 
in  their  schemes  of  ethics  ;  for  all  our  conduct  being  de- 
termined by  ourinterests,  virtue  being  simply  the  conform- 
ity of  our  own  interests  with  those  of  the  community, 
and  a  judicious  legislation  being  the  chief  way  of  secur- 
ing this  conformity,  the  functions  of  the  moralist  and  of 
the  le^slator  are  almost  identical.*  But  in  addition  to  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  the  penal  code,  those  arising 
from  public  opinion — ^feme  or  infamy,  the  friendship  or 
hostility  of  those  about  us — are  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
virtue.  The  educating  influence  of  laws,  and  the  growing 
perception  of  the  identity  of  interests  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  create  a  public  opinion  favourable 
to  all  the  qualities  which  are  *  the  means  of  peaceable, 


t  '  Lft  sdeDCe  de  U  morale  u'ett  autre  chose  que  U  gdence  n 
Ifgulntion.'— Helv^tiiu  De  tEiprit,  ii.  17. 
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Bociable,  and  comfortable  living.''  Such  are  justice,  gra- 
titude, modesty,  equity,  and  mercy ;  and  such,  too,  are 
purity  and  chastity,  which,  considered  in  themselves  alone, 
are  in  no  degree  more  excellent  than  the  coarsest  and 
most  indiscriminate  lust,  but  which  can  be  shown  to  be 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  society,  and  become  in 
consequence  virtues.*  This  education  of  public  opinion 
grows  continually  stronger  with  civilisation,  and  gradually 
moulds  the  characters  of  men,  making  them  more  and 
more  disinterested,  heroic,  and  unselfish.  A  disinter- 
ested, unselfish,  and  heroic  man,  it  is  explained,  is  one 
who  is  strictly  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  plea- 
sure, but  who  pursues  it  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  include 
in  its  gratification  the  happiness  of  others.^ 

'  This  doctrine  is  expounded  ftt  leng;Ui  in  all  the  moral  work*  of  Hobb«a 
and  hit  Bchoot.  The  following  passage  is  a  ftur  spedmeD  of  their  meaning: — 
*Moi^  philoaoph;f  is  nothing  else  but  the  sdence  of  what  ia  good  and  evil 
in  the  conveTsation  and  eouetj  of  manliind.  Good  and  evil  are  names  that 
(dgnifj  our  appelitea  and  wvisiona,  which  in  different  tempere,  customs,  and 
doctrines  of  men  an  diSerBUt  .  .  .  from  whence  arise  disput«a,  controver' 
wet,  and  at  last  war.  And  therefore,  so  long  as  man  is  in  thid  condition  of 
mere  nature  (which  is  a- condition  of  war),  his  private  appetite  is  the  mea- 
sure of  good  and  evil.  And  consequently  ell  men  agree  in  this,  that  peace 
is  good,  and  therefore  also  that  the  ways  or  means  of  peace,  which  (as  I  have 
showed  before)  are  justjc«,  graritode,  modesty,  equity,  mercy,  and  the  rest 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  u»  good  ■  .  .  and  their  contrary  vices  evil.'— Hobbea' 
LeviaiAim,  part  i.  eii.  zvi.  See,  too,  a  striking  passage  in  Beutham's  Deon- 
tology, vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

'  As  an  ingenious  writer  in  the  Satwdaj/  Review  (Aug.  10,  1867)  ez- 
presses  it :  '  Chastity  is  merely  a  socnal  law  created  to  encourage  the  al- 
liances that  most  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  race,  and  to 
maintain  woman  in  a  social  poeiticoi  which  it  is  thought  advisable  she 
should  hold.'  See,  too,  on  this  view,  Hume's  Inqttiiy  concerning  MoraU, 
%  4,  and  also  note  x. :  '  To  what  otber  purpose  do  all  the  ideas  of  chastity 
and  modesty  serre  P    Niu  utile  eat  quod  &cimua,  frustia  est  gloria' 

*  'All  pleasure  is  necessarily  self-regaiding,  for  it  is  impossible  to  have 
any  feelings  out  of  our  own  mind.  But  there  are  modes  of  delight  that 
bring  also  satisfaction  to  others,  from  the  round  that  they  take  in  their 
course.  Such  are  the  pleasures  of  benerolence.  Others  imply  no  parti- 
cipation by  any  second  party,  as,  for  example,  eating,  drinking,  b(>dily  warmth, 
property,  and  power;  while  a  third  class  are  fed  by  the  pains  and  privations 
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It  is  a  very  old  assertion,  that  a  man  who  prudently 
sought  hia  own  interest  would  live  a  life  of  perfect  virtue. 
This  opinion  la  adopted  by  most  of  those  Utilitarians 
who  are  least  inclined  to  lay  great  stress  upon  rehgious 
motives ;  aud  as  they  maintain  that  every  man  necessarily 
pursues  exclusively  his  own  happiuess,  we  return  by 
another  path  to  the  old  Platonic  doctrine,  that  all  vice 
is  ignorance.  Virtue  is  a  judicious,  and  vice  an  injudici- 
ous, pursuit  of  pleasure.  Virtue  is  a  branch  of  prudence, 
vice  is  nothing  more  than  imprudence  or  miscalculation.* 
He  who  seeks  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  mankind 
has  two,  and  only  two,  ways  of  accomplishing  his  end. 
The  first  is,  to^  make  it  more  and  more  the  interest  of  each 
to  conform  to  that  of  the  others ;  the  second  is,  to  dispel 
the  ignorance  which  prevents  men  from  seeing  their  true 
interest.*  If  chastity  or  truth,  or  any  other  of  what  we 
regard  as  virtues,  could  be  shown  to  produce  on  the 

<£  fellow-beings,  as  tbe  delights  of  sport  and  tyrannj.  The  condemnatorj 
phnae,  selfishness,  aj^lles  with  espedsl  emphasis  to  the  last-mentioned 
class,  and,  in  a  qualified  degree,  to  the  second  group;  while  such  taims  ns 
onielGshness,  ^anterestednesa,  self-devotion,  are  applied  to  the  Ticsrioua 
portion  wheiein  we  seek  oui  own  satiBfaction  in  that  of  odien.' — Bajn, 
On  the  Emotimt  and  WOl,  p.  113. 

*  '  Viea  may  be  defined  to  be  a  miscalculation  of  chances,  a  mistake  in 
estimating  the  value  of  pleasuies  and  pains.  It  is  false  moral  arithmetic.' 
— Bentham's  DtcrUokgy,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 

*  '  La  r&;ompei]se,'la  punition,  la  glcriie  et  I'infamie  soumises  &  ses  volontte 
«ont  qnalie  espices  de  divinity  avec  lesquelles  le  l^gislateui  peut  toujours 
opjrer  le  bien  pnblic  et  crder  des  bommes  illustres  en  tons  les  genresL  Toute 
I'dtude  des  moralistes  consiste  k  determiner  I'usage  qu'on  doit  faiia  de  ces 
ricompensea  et  de  ces  punitions  et  les  secouis  qu'on  peut  tirer  pour  liet 
I'int^ret  peisounel  i  V'mt6tH  g^n^ral.'— Helv^tius  De  rSgprU,  ii.  22,  •  La 
Justice  de  nos  ju^ments  et  de  nos  actions  n'est  jamais  que  la  rencontre 
heureuse  de  notce  int^ret  avec  I'intfirSt  public' — Ibid.  iL  7.  'To prove  that 
the  immoral  action  ia  a  miscalculation  of  self-interest,  to  show  how  erroneous 
sn  estimate  the  vidous  man  makes  of  pains  and  pleasures,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  intelligent  moralist.  Unless  he  can  do  this  he  does  nothing ;  for,  as  has 
been  stated  above,  for  a  man  not  to  pursue  what  he  deems  likel;  to  produce 
to  him  the  greatest  sum  of  enjoyment,  ia,  in  the  very  natuie  of  things, 
impossible.'— Bentham'e  Daontolog^, 
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whole  more  pain  than  they  destroy,  or  to  deprive  men 
of  more  pleasure  than  they  afford,  they  would  not  be 
virtues,  but  vices.*  If  it  could  be  shown  that  it  is  not 
for  our  own  interest  to  practise  any  of  what  are  admitted 
to  be  virtues,  all  obligation  to  practise  them  would  im- 
mediately cease.'  The  whole  scheme  of  ethics  may  be 
evolved  from  the  four  canons  of  Epicurus.  The  plea- 
sure which  produces  no  pain  is  to  be  embraced.  The  pain 
which  produces  no  pleasure  is  to  be  avoided.  The  plea- 
sure is  to  be  avoided  which  prevents  a  greater  plea- 
sure, or  produces  a  greater  pain.  The  pain  is  to  be  en- 
dured which  averts  a  greater  pain,  or  secures  a  greater 
pleasure.' 

So  far  I  have  barely  alluded  to  any  but  terrestrial 
motives.  These,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  school,  are  sufficient,  but  others — as  we  shall 
see,  I  think,  with  great  reason — are  of  a  different  opinion. 
Their  obvious  resource  is  in  the  rewards  and  punishments 


'  '  If  the  effect  of  virtue  were  to  preveDt  or  destroy  more  pleBSure  thtm  it 
produced,  or  to  produce  more  pain  than  it  prevented,  its  more  appropriate 
name  would  be  wickedness  and  foUj ;  wickedness  as  it  afiecled  oUien,  foUj 
as  respected  him  who  practised  it.' — Benthun's  DeonMogy,  vol.  i.  p.  142. 
'  Weigh  pains,  wei^h  pleasures,  and  as  the  balance  stands  will  stand  the 
question  of  riglit  and  wrong.' — Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  137.  'Moralis  philoeophiEe 
caput  est,  FauBtiDS  fili,  nt  sdas  quibua  ad  bentam  vitam  perreniri  rstionibua 
possit'— Apuleius,  Ad  JDod.  PktonU,  ii.  '  Atque  ipsa  ntUltAS,  justi  prope 
mater  et  eequi .'^Horace,  Sat.  I.  iii.  08. 

'  '  We  can  be  obliged  to  nothing  but  what  we  ourselves  are  to  gun  or 
lose  something  by ;  for  nothing  else  can  be  a  "  violent  moUve  "  to  us.  As 
vra  should  not  be  obliged  to  obey  the  lavra  or  the  magistrate  unless  rewards 
or  punishments,  pleasure  or  pain,  somehow  or  other,  depended  upon  our 
obedience;  so  neither  should  we,  without  the  same  reason,  be  obliged  to  do 
what  is  right,  to  practise  virtue,  or  toobey  thecommandsof  God.'— Paley's 
Moral  Philotophy,  book  ii.  ch.  ii. 

*  See  Oaitatdi  PhSotopkiiB  Epiatri  Syntagma.  These  font  canons  are  a 
skilful  condensation  of  the  argument  of  Torquatus  in  Cicero,  Dt  Fin.  i.  2.  See, 
too,  a  very  striking  letter  by  Epicurus  himself,  given  in  his  life  by  Dit^nea 
Laertins. 
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of  another  world,  and  these  they  accordingly  present  as 
the  motive  to  virtue.  Of  all  the  modificationa  of  tlie 
selfish  theory,  this 'alone  can  be  said  to  furnish  interested 
motives  for  virtue  which  are  invariably  and  incontestably 
adequate.  If  men  introduce  the  notion  of  infinite  pun- 
ishments and  infinite  rewards  distributed  by  an  omni- 
scient Judge,  they  can  undoubtedly  supply  stronger 
reasons  for  practising  virtue  than  can  ever  be  found  for 
practising  vice.  While  admitting  therefore  in  emphatic 
terms,  that  any  sacrifice  of  our  pleasure,  without  the  pros- 
pect of  an  equivalent  reward,  is  a  simple  act  of  mad- 
ness, and  imworthy  of  a  rational  being,^  these  writers 
maintain  that  we  may  reasonably  sacrifice  the  enjoyments 
of  this  hfe,  because  we  shall  be  rewarded  by  far  greater 
enjoyments  in  the  next.  To  gain  heaven  and  avoid  hell 
should  be  the  spring  of  all  our  actions,'  and  virtue  is 

'  '  SftDUB  igitur  DOD  est,  qui  nnllft  spe  majore  proposita,  iia  1>0Dia  qnibua 
eaten  utuntur  in  yiU,  leboreB  et  cruciktuB  et  mtseiiaa  anteponat  .... 
Nod  aliterhia  bonis  pneseutibiiBaljetineiidum  eat  qaam  bi  sint  aliqua  majont, 
propter  que  tanti  sit  et  Tnlaptntea  omitteTe  et  maU  omnia  eustinere.' — 
LnctaatinsZKir.  /tuf.,Ti.9.  Macaolay,  Id  some  jouthful  essays  agiunst  the  Uti- 
lilarian  theory  (which  he  characteristically  described  aa  '  Not  much  mora 
laughable  than  phrenology,  iind  iromensurably  more  humaoe  tbnn  cockfight- 
ing '),  maintuns  the  theological  form  of  selfishnees  in  very  stioog  terms. 
'  What  propowtion  is  there  reepectiog  human  nature  which  b  absolutel]' 
and  universally  true  f  We  know  of  only  one,  and  that  is  not  only  true  but 
identical,  tbat  men  always  act  from  self-interest.' — Review  of  Mill's  Eua]/ 
tnGoremmad.  'Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  words  "greatest  happiness  " 
will  never  in  any  man's  mouth  mean  more  than  the  greatest  happiness  of 
others,  wbicb  is  consistent  with  what  he  thinks  his  own.  .  .  .  This  di- 
rection (Do  na  you  would  be  done  by)  would  be  utterly  unmettniDg,  as  it 
actually  ia  in  Mr.  Bentbam's  philosophy,  unless  it  were  accompnniud  by  a 
sanction.  In  the  Chriatiau  schema  accordingly  it  is  accompanied  by  a  sanc- 
tion of  immense  force.  To  a  man  whose  greatest  happiness  in  tbis  world  ia 
inconustent  with  the  greatest  bapjuness  of  the  greatest  number,  is  held  out 
the  prospect  of  an  infinite  happiness  hereafter,  from  which  be  excludes  bim- 
selfby  wron^g  hia  fellow-creatuiea  here.'— ^«wir  to  the  WettmrnOtr 
Sevitw'i  Defence  of  Mill 

*  '  All  virtue  and  piety  are  thus  resolvable  into  a  principle  of  self-love, 
It  is  what  Scripture  itself  reaolTes  ihem  into  by  founding  them  upon  faith 
3 
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simply  prudence  extending  its  calculations  beyond  the 
grave.'  This  calcuktion  is  what  we  mean  by  the  '  re- 
ligious motive.'*  The  belief  that  the  nobility  and  excel- 
lence of  virtue  could  incite  us,  was  a  mere  delusion  of 
the  Pagans.' 

Considered  simply  in  the  light  of  a  prudential  scheme, 
there  are  only  two  possible  objections  that  could  be 
brought  agfunst  this  theory.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
amount  of  virtue  required  for  entering  heaven  was  not 


in  Ood'e  piomiees,  nnd  hope  in  thinga  unseen.  In  this  wkj  it  maj  be 
rigbt]^  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  aa  diainterested  Tirtue.  It  is  with 
reference  to  ourselves  and  for  our  own  sakas  that  we  love  even  Qod  Him* 
self.' — Waterland,  Third  Sermon  on  Self-love.  '  To  risk  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  duTsdon  of  our  being  in  any  case  whatever,  were  it  poauble,  would 
be  foolish.' — Bobert  Hall's  Sermon  on  Modem  Infidelity.  'In  the  moral 
system  the  means  are  virtuous  practice ;  the  end,  happiness.' — Warburton'a 
JHume  Legidation,  book  ii.  Appendix. 

'  '  There  is  always  understood  to  be  a  difference  between  an  act  of  pru- 
dence and  an  act  of  duty.  Thus,  if  I  distrusted  a  man  who  owed  me  a  sum 
of  money,  I  should  reckon  It  an  act  of  prudence  to  get  another  person 
bound  with  him ;  but  I  should  hardly  call  it  an  act  of  duty.  ....  Now 
iu  what,  yon  will  ssk,  does  the  difference  consist,  inasmuch  as,  according  to 
our  account  of  the  matt«r,  both  in  the  one  case  and  tlie  other,  in  acts  of  duty 
as  well  as  acts  of  prudence,  we  consider  solely  what  we  ourselves  shall  gain 
or  lose  by  the  act  P  The  difference,  and  the  only  difference,  is  this:  that  in 
the  one  case  we  consider  what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the  present  world ; 
in  the  other  case,  we  consider  also  whftt  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the 
world  to  come.' — Palsy's  Moral  Philoiophi/,  ii,  8. 

*  '  Hence  we  may  see  the  weakness  and  mistake  of  those  falsely  religious 
.  .  .  who  are  scandalised  at  our  bnng  determined  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue 
through  any  degree  of  regard  b>  its  happy  consequences  iu  this  life  .  .  .  For 
it  is  evident  that  the  religious  motive  is  precisely  of  the  eame  kind,  only 
stranger  as  the  happiness  expected  is  greater  and  more  lasting.'— Brown's 
Euayi  on  tJie  C^racUrittict,  p.  220. 

*  '  If  a  Christian,  who  has  the  view  of  happiness  and  misery  in  another 
life,  be  asked  why  a  man  must  keep  his  word,  he  will  give  this  as  a  reason, 
becanse  Ood,  who  has  the  power  of  eternal  life  and  death,  requires  it  of  us. 
But  if  an  Hobbist  be  asked  why,  he  will  answer,  because  the  public  requires 
it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  punish  you  if  you  do  noL  And  if  one  of  the  old 
heathen  philosophers  had  been  asked,  he  would  have  answered,  because  it 
was  dishonest,  below  the  dignity  of  man,  and  oppomte  to  virtue,  the  highest 
perfection  of  human  nature,  to  do  otherwise.' — Locke's  .dmy,  i.  3, 
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defined,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  possible  to  enjoy 
some  vices  on  earth  with  impunity.  To  this,  however,  it 
is  answered  that  the  very  indefiniteness  of  the  require- 
ment renders  zealous  piety  a  matter  of  prudence,  and 
also  that  there  is  probably  a  graduated  scale  of  rewards 
and  punishments  adapted  to  every  variety  of  merit  and 
demerit.*  It  might  be  said  too  that  present  pleasures  are 
at  least  cert^n,  and  that  those  of  another  world  are  not 
equally  so.  It  is  answered  that  the  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments offered  in  another  world  are  so  transcendently 
great,  that  according  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  prudence, 
if  there  were  only  a  probability,  or  even  a  bare  possi- 
bility, of  their  being  real,  a  wise  man  should  regulate  his 
course  with  a  view  to  Uiem.* 

Among  these  writers,  however,  some  have  diverged  to 
a  certain  degree  from  the  broad  stream  of  utilitarianism, 
declaring  that  the  foundation  of  the  moral  law  is  not 
utility,  but  the  will  or  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  This 
opinion,  which  was  propounded  by  the  schoolman  Ockham, 
and  by  several  other  writers  of  his  age,'  has  in  modern 
times  found  many  adherents,*  and  been  defended  throi^h 

'  Thus Palajtematka  that — 'The  Chriatian  nlJgioa  bath  not  ascertained 
the  precise  quaotitjuf  virtue  necessai;  to  salvation  j'andhe  then  proceeds  to 
urge  the  probabilitjofgnidaated  scales  of  rewards  end  punishments.  (Moral 
J^Uotophi/,  book  L  ch.  vii.) 

'  This  view  was  dereloped  bj  Locbe  (£$$01/  on  tht  Human  Underdand- 
ing,  book  ii.  ch.  xxi.).  Pascal,  in  a  well-known  passage,  applied  the  same 
aigument  to  Christianity,  urging  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  it 
promises  are  so  grea^  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  embrace  the 
creed,  eTen  though  be  believes  it  improbable,  if  there  be  but  a  possibility 
in  its  faTuur. 

*  Cudworth,  in  hb  Immulable  Morali,  baa  collected  the  names  of  a 
number  of  the  schoolmen  who  held  this  view.  See,  too,  an  interesting  note 
in  Miss  Cobbe's  very  learned  JEtmy  on  IntnUiM  Moivlt,  pp.  Id,  19. 

*  Kg.  Soame  Jenyns,  Dr.  Johnson,  Crusius,  Pascal,  Paley,  and  Austui. 
Warburton  is  generally  quoted  in  the  list,  but  not  I  think  quite  fairly.  See 
his  theory,  which  is  rather  complicated  (Limn  Legation,  i.  4).  Waterland 
appears  to  hare  held  this  view,  and  also  Condillac.    See  a  very  remarkable 
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a  variety  of  motives.  Some  have  upheld  it  on  the  phi- 
losophical ground  that  a  law  can  be  nothing  but  the 
sentence  of  a  lawgiver,  others  from  a  desire  to  place 
morals  in  permanent  subordination  to  theology;  others 
in  order  to  answer  objections  to  Christianity  derived  from 
apparently  imniond  acts  said  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Divinity ;  and  others  because,  having  adopted  strong 
Calvinistic  sentiments,  they  were  at  once  profoundly  anti- 
pathetical to  utilitarian  morals,  and  at  the  same  time  too 
firmly  convinced  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature 
to  admit  the  existence  of  any  trustworthy  moral  sense.' 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  these  writers  have 
proved  substantially  utihtarians.  When  asked  how  we 
can  know  the  will  of  God,  they  ai^wer  that  in  as  far 
as  it  is  not  included  in  express  revelation,  it  must  be 
discovered  by  the  rule  of  utility ;  for  nature  proves  that 
the  Deity  is  supremely  benevolent,  and  desires  the  wel- 
fare of  men,  and  therefore  any  conduct  that  conduces 
to  that  end  is  in  conformity  with  His  will.'    To  the 

cliapter  on  morals,  in  bis  TVaiU  det  Ammmix,  part  ii.  eh.  vii.  Closely 
connected  with  this  doctrine  is  the  notion  that  the  morality  of  Ood  is 
geDericall;  different  from  the  moralitj  of  men,  which  having  been  held  with 
more  or  less  distinctness  by  many  theologians  (Archbishop  King  being 
perhaps  the  most  prominent),  has  found  in  our  own  day  an  able  defender  in 
Dr.  HanseL  Much  information  on  the  histoiy  of  this  doctrine  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Manset's  Second  Letler  to  Professor  Qoldwin  Smith  (Oxford 
1862). 

'  Leibnitz  noticed  the  frequency  with  which  Supmlapsariftn  Calrinists 
adopt  this  doctrine.  {Thtodicie,  part  ii,  §  176,)  Archbishop  Whately,  who 
from  his  connection  with  the  Irish  ciergy  had  admirable  opportunities  of 
studying  the  tendencies  of  Calvinism,  makes  a  aimilnr  remark  ns  the  result 
of  his  own  experience.     (M'halely'i  Life,  Tol.  ii.  p.  339.) 

'  '  Qod  dengDS  the  happiness  of  all  His  sentient  creatures.  .  .  .  Knowing 
the  tendencies  of  our  actions,  and  knowing  His  benevolent  purpose,  we  know 
His  tadt  commands.' — Austin's  Zedurm  mt  Juriaprudence,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 
'The  commends  which  He  has  Tevealed  we  must  gather  from  the  terras 
wherein  they  are  promulgated.  The  commands  which  He  has  not  revealed 
we  must  construe  by  the  prindple  ot  utility.'— Ibid.  p.  96.  So  Palsy's  Moral 
HiOmc^,  book  ii.  ch.  ir,  t. 
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question  why  the  Divine  will  should  be  obeyed,  there 
are  but  two  answers.  The  first,  which  is  that  of  the 
intuitive  moralist,  is  that  we  are  under  a  natural  obli- 
gation of  gratitude  to  our  Creator.  The  second,  which 
is  that  of  the  selfish  moralist,  is  that  the  Creator  has  in- 
finite rewards  and  punishments  at  His  disposal.  The 
latter  answer  appears  usually  to  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  most  eminent  member  has  summed  up  with  great  suc- 
cinctness the  opinion  of  his  school.  'The  good  of  mankind,' 
he  says,  '  is  the  subject,  the  will  of  God  the  rule,  and 
everlasting  happiness  the  motive  and  end  of  all  virtue.' ' 

We  have  seen  that  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
inductive  school  of  moralists  is  an  absolute  denial  of  the 
existence  of  any  natural  or  innate  moral  sense  or  faculty 
enabling  us  to  distinguish  between  the  higher  and  lower 
parts  of  our  nature,  reveaUng  to  us  either  the  exist- 
ence of  a  law  of  duty  or  the  conduct  that  it  prescribes. 
We  have  seen  that  the  only  postulate  of  these  writers 
is  that  happiness  being  universally  desired  is  a  desirable 
thing,  that  the  only  merit  they  recognise  in  actions  or 
feelings  is  their  tendency  to  promote  human  happiness, 
and  that  the  only  motive  to  a  virtuous  act  they  conceive 
possible  is  the  real  or  supposed  happin&ss  of  the  agent. 
The  sanctions  of  morality  thus  constitute  its  obligation, 
and  apart  from  them  the  word  '  ought '  is  absolutely 

'  Fnley's  Moral  Philotophi/,  book  i.  ch.  tu.  The  queation  of  the  disin- 
terestedness of  the  love  we  should  bear  to  God  was  agitated  in  tlie  Catholic 
Church,  Bossuet  laMuf;  the  selfish,  acd  F^nelon  the  unselfish  side.  The 
opinions  of  Fdnelon  and  Molinoa  on  the  subject  were  authoritatively  con- 
demned. In  England,  the  less  dogmatic  character  of  the  national  futb,  and 
also  the  f^  that  the  great  anti-Christian  writer,  Hohbcs,  was  the  advocate 
of  extreme  selfishness  in  morals,  had,  I  think,  a  favourable  influence  upon 
the  ethics  of  the  church.  Hobbes  gave  the  first  great  inipnlse  Ui  moral 
philosophy  in  England,  and  his  opponents  were  naturally  impelled  to  an 
unselfi^  theory.  Bishop  Cumberland  led  the  way,  resolving  virtue  (tike 
Hntcheeon)  into  benevolence.  The  majority  of  divin&s,  however,  till  the 
present  century,  have,  I  think,  been  on  the  selfish  side. 
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unmeaning.  Those  sanctions,  as  we  have  considered  them, 
are  of  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  magnitude.  Paley, 
though  elsewhere  acknowledging  the  others,  regarded 
the  religious  one  as  so  immeasurably  the  first,  that  he 
represented  it  as  the  one  motive  of  virtue.^  Locke 
divided  them  into  Divine  rewards  and  punishments,  l^al 
penalties  and  social  penalties;^  Bentham  into  physical, 
political,  moral  or  popular,  and  reli^ous — the  first  being 
the  bodily  evils  that  result  fi-om  vice,  the  second  the  enact- 
ments of  le^slatures,  the  third  the  pleasures  and  pains 
arising  fixim  social  intercourse,  the  fourth,  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  another  world.' 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  the  controversy  in  England  between  those 
who  derived  the  moral  code  from  experience,  and  those 
who  derived  it  from  intuitions  of  the  reason,  or  from  a 
special  faculty,  or  from  a  moral  sense,  or  from  the  power 
of  sympathy,  turned  mainly  upon  the  existence  of  an  un- 
selfish element  in  our  nature.  The  reality  of  this  existence 
having  been  maintained  by  Shaftesbury,  was  established 
with  an  unprecedented,  and  I  believe  irresistible  force  by 
Hutcheson,  and  the  same  question  occupies  a  considerable 
place  in  the  writings  of  Butler,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith. 
The  selfishness  of  the  school  of  Hobbcs,  though  in  some 

'  Moral  Fhilotrpht/,  ii.  3, 

*  Sttay  on  the  Human  Underttand»tg,  ii.  S8. 

*  PrmcipkM  of  MoraU  and  Zegislation,  eh.  iii.  Mr.  Hill  oieerrae  that^ 
'  Bentbam's  idea  of  the  world  is  tliKt  of  ft  collect  ioB  of  penons  pnnoiag  euh 
tiia  SBpuate  interest  or  pleuure,  and  tlie  preventioii  of  whom  from  jootling 
ODe  another  more  than  is  imavddahle,  may  be  attempted  bj  hopes  and  fears 
derived  from  three  sources— the  law,  religion,  and  public  opinion.  To  these 
three  poweis,  coiuddered  as  binding  hiunna  conduct,  he  gave  tim  name  of 
sanctions;  the  political  sanction  operating  hj  the  rewards  and  penalties  of 
the  law;  the  religious  sanction  by  those  expected  from  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
Terse ;  and  the  populnr,  which  he  cbaracteristicallj  calls  also  Uie  moral 
sanction,  operating  through  the  pruns  and  pleasures  ariwng  from  the  favour 
or  disfavour  of  our  fellow-creatures.' — DitMrtidioiit,  \n\.  i. 
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degree  mitigated,  may  be  traced  in  every  page  of  the 
writings  of  Bentham ;  but  some  of  hia  disciples  have  in 
this  respect  deviated  very  widely  from  their  master,  and 
in  their  hands  the  whole  tone  and  complexion  of  utili- 
tarianism have  been  changed.^  The  two  means  by  which 
this  transformation  has  been  effected  are  the  recognition 
of  our  unselfish  or  S3rmpathetic  feelings,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  association  of  ideas. 

That  hiunan  nature  is  so  constituted  that  we  naturally 
take  a  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  the  joy  of  others  is  one 
of  those  facts  which  to  an  ordinary  observer  might 
well  appear  among  the  most  patent  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. We  have  seen,  however,  that  it  was  emphatically 
denied  by  Hobbes,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  century  it  was  fashionable  among  writers  of  the 
school  of  Helvetius  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  all 
domestic  or  social  affections  were  dictated  simply  by 
a  need  of  the  person  who  was  beloved.  The  reality 
of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  sympathy  was  admitted 

I  Hame  on  thii,  u  on  moBtothei  points,  was  emphaticellj  opposed  to  the 
(chool  of  Hobbef,  and  even  declared  that  no  one  could  honestly  and  in  good 
fluth  den;  the  reality  of  an  lUMlfish  elemeot  in  man.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  Butler,  he  explained  it  in  the  following  passage  :—'  Ilunget  and  thirst 
have  eating  and  drinking  for  thair  end,  and  from  the  gratification  of  these 
primary  appetites  arises  a  pleasure  which  may  become  the  object  of  another 
species  of  desire  or  inclination  that  is  secondary  and  interested.  In  the  same 
manner  there  are  mental  pasnons  hj  which  we  are  impelled  immediately  to 
seek  particular  objects,  such  as  fame  or  power  or  vengeance,  without  any 
regard  to  interest,  and  when  these  objects  are  attained  a  pleasing  enjoyment 
ensnea,  ,  .  .  Now  where  is  the  difficulty  of  conceiring  that  this  may 
likewise  be  the  case  with  benevolence  and  friendship,  and  that  from  the  ori- 
ginal frame  of  our  tamper  we  may  feel  a  desire  of  another's  happiness  or 
good,  which  by  means  of  that  affection  becomes  out  own  good,  and  is  after- 
wards pursued,  from  the  combined  motives  of  benevolence  and  self-enjoy- 
ment'— Hume's  £nqitirr/  coneemiiig  MoraU,  Appendix  IL  Compare  Butler, 
'  If  tiiere  be  any  appetite  or  any  inward  principle  besides  self-love,  why  may 
there  not  be  an  affection  towards  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  delight 
from  that  affection's  being  gratified  and  uneasinesB  from  things  going  coo- 
Inuy  to  it.' — Strmon  on  CW^Mistton. 
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by  Bentham ; '  but  in  accordance  with  the  whole  spirit 
of  his  philosophy,  he  threw  them  as  much  as  possible 
into  the  background,  and,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  gave 
them  no  place  in  his  summary  of  the  sanctions  of  virtue. 
The  tendency,  however,  of  the  later  members  of  the  school 
has  been  to  recc^nise  them  very  fully,'  though  they 
differ  as  to  the  source  from  which  they  spring.  Accord- 
ing to  one  section  our  benevolent  affections  are  derived 
from  our  selfish  feelings  by  an  association  of  ideas  in  a 
manner  which  I  shall  presently  describe.  According  to 
the  other  they  are  an  original  part  of  the  constitution 
of  our  nature.  However  they  be  generated,  their  exist- 
ence is  admitted,  their  cultivation  is  a  main  object  of 
morals,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  their  exercise  a 
leading  motive  to  virtue.  The  differences  between  the 
intuitive  moralists  and  their  rivals  on  this  point  are  of  two 
kinds.  Both  acknowledge  the  existence  in  human  nature 
of  both  benevolent  and  malevolent  feelings,  and  that 
we  have  a  natural  power  of  distinguishing  one  from  the 
other ;   but    the  first  maintain    and  the  second  deny 


>  '  B;  ByinpBthetic  sensibility  is  to  be  understood  the  propeunty  that  a  man 
bos  to  derive  pleMure  &om  the  happiness,  and  pun  from  the  unhsppinees,  of 
other  seontive  beings.' — Benthsm's  Principiei  of  Morait  and  Legitiation,  ch. 
vi.  'The  sense  of  sympatfaj' is  uniTeraal.  Perhaps  there  never  existed  il 
human  being  who  had  reached  full  aga  vrithout  the  eipeiieiice  of  pleasure 
at  another's  pleasure,  of  uneasiDess  at  another's  pain.  .  .  .  Gommuuity 
of  interests,  similarity  of  opinion,  are  sources  ftom  whence  it  springs.' — 
Dronioiogy,  vol.  i.  pp.  160-170. 

'  '  The  idea  of  the  pain  of  BDother  is  naturally  painful.  The  idea  of  the 
pleasure  of  another  is  natursUy  pleasurable.  ...  In  this,  the  unselfish 
part  of  our  nature,  lies  a  foundation,  even  independently  of  inculcation 
tcom  without,  for  the  generation  cf  moral  feelings.' — Mill's  Diuertaliont, 
vol  i.  p.  1S7.  See,  too,  Bain'a  Smaliau  and  the  Will,  pp.  289,  313 ;  and 
especially  Austdn's  Lectura  on  Juruprudaux.  The  first  votume  of  this 
brilliant  work  conttuns,  I  thinlc  without  exception,  the  best  modern 
statement  of  the  utilitarian  theory  in  its  most  pkuuble  form — a  statement 
equally  remarkable  fbt  its  ability,  its  candour,  and  its  uniform  courtesy  to 
opponents. 
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that  we  have  a  natural  power  of  perceiving  that  one  is 
better  than  the  other.  Both  admit  that  we  enjoy  a  plea- 
sure in  acts  of  benevolence  to  others,  but  most  writers 
of  the  first  school  maintain  that  that  pleasure  follows  un- 
sought for,  while  writers  of  the  other  school  contend  that 
the  desire  of  obtaining  it  is  the  motive  of  the  action. 

But  by  far  the  most  ingenious  and  at  the  same  time 
most  iofluential  system  of  utilitarian  morals  is  that  which 
owes  its  distinctive  feature  to  the  doctrine  of  association  of 
Hartley.  This  doctrine,  which  among  the  modem  achieve- 
ments of  ethics  occupies  on  the  utilitarian  side  a  position 
corresponding  in  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  innate 
moral  faculties  as  distinguished  from  innate  moral  ideas 
on  the  intuitive  side,  was  not  absolutely  imknown  to  the 
ancients,  though  they  never  perceived  either  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  carried  or  the  important  consequences 
that  might  be  deduced  from  it.  Some  traces  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Aristotle,*  and  some  of  the  Epicureans  applied 
it  to  friendship,  maintaining  that,  although  we  first  of  all 
love  our  friend  on  account  of  the  pleasure  he  can  give 
us,  we  come  soon  to  love  him  for  his  own  sake,  and  apart 
from  all  considerations  of  utility.^  Among  modems 
Locke  has  the  merit  of  having  devised  the  phrase, '  as- 
sociatictti  of  ideas ; ' '  but  he  applied  it  only  to  some 
cases  of  apparently  eccentric  sympathies  or  antipathies. 
Hutcheson,  however,  closely  anticipated  both  the  doctrine 
of  Hartley  and  the  favourite  illustration  of  the  school ; 
observing  that  we  desire  some  things  as  themselves  plea- 
surable and  others  only  as  means  to  obtain  pleasurable 

'  See  n  coUection  of  p(uaag«e  from  AiistoUe,  beuiiig;  on  the  subject,  in 
Hacliintoeli'B  Dutertation. 

'  Cic  Da  FinAua,  L  6,  This  view  is  adopted  in  Tuclier's  L^M  of  JVo/uiiS 
(ed.  1842),  vol.  L  p.  167.  See,  too,  UiU's  AnalSM  of  the  Human  Mvut, 
ToL  ii.  p.  174. 

*  EMcn/,  book  iL  cIl  xxxiiL 
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things,  and  that  these  latter,  which  he  terms  *  secondary 
desires,'  may  become  as  powerful  as  the  former.  '  Thus, 
as  soon  aa  we  come  to  apprehend  the  use  of  wealth 
or  power  to  gratify  any  of  our  original  desires  we  must 
also  desire  them.  Hence  arises  the  universality  of  these 
desires  of  wealth  and  power,  since  they  are  the  means  of 
gratifying  all  our  desires.'  ^  The  same  principles  were 
carried  much  ferther  by  a  clergyman  named  Gay  in 
a  short  dissertation  which  ig  now  almost  foi^tten,  but 
to  whidi  Hartley  ascribed  the  first  su^estion  of  his 
theory,^  and  in  which  indeed  the  most  valuable  part  of 
it  is  clearly  laid  down.  Differing  altogether  fi:om  Hutche- 
son  as  to  the  existence  of  any  innate  moral  sense  or 
principle  of  benevolence  in  man,  Oay  admitted  that  the 
arguments  of  Hutcheson  to  prove  that  the  adult  man 
possesses  a  moral  sense  were  irresistible,  and  he  attempted 
to  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  teaching  of  Locke  by 
the  doctrine  of  'secondary  desires.'  He  remarks  that 
in  our  reasonings  we  do  not  always  fall  back  upon  first 
principles  or  axioms,  but  sometimes  start  from  propositions 
which  though  not  self-evident  we  know  to  be  capable 
of  proof.  In  the  same  way  in  justifying  our  actions  we 
do  not  always  appeal  to  the  tendency  to  produce  happiness 
which  is  their  one  ultimate  justification,  but  content  our- 
selves by  showing  that  they  produce  some  of  the  known 
*  meaas  to  happiness.'    These '  means  to  happiness '  being 

'  Hutcheson  On  Iht  Pnmona,  $  1.  Tb«  'secondaij  deidres*  of  Hutclieaoii 
lire  clowl;  related  to  the  '  reflex  iffectiona '  of  Shaftesbury.  '  Not  only  the 
outward  beings  which  offer  themselTea  to  the  sense  are  the  objects  of 
tbe  afiection;  but  the  very  actioiu  themselves,  and  the  affectioos  of  pity, 
hindaeas,  gratitude,  and  their  contrariee,  being  Invught  into  the  mind  by 
reflection,  become  objects.  So  that  by  means  of  this  reflected  sense,  there 
arises  another  kind  of  affection  towards  Aose  rery  affections  themselTes.' — 
Shaftesbuiy's  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue,  book  i.  part  iu  $  3. 

*  See  the  preface  to  Hartley  On  Mm.  Qay'a  essay  is  prefixed  to  Iaw'b 
translation  of  Arehbishop  King  On  tht  Origta  of  Ei-U, 
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continually  appealed  to  as  justifying  motives  come  in- 
sensibly to  be  regarded  as  ends,  possessiog  an  intrinsic 
value  irrespective  of  their  tendency ;  and  in  this  manner 
it  is  that  we  love  and  admire  virtue  even  when  uncon- 
nected with  our  interests.^ 

The  great  work  of  Hartley  expanding  and  elaborating 
these  views  was  published  in  1747.  It  was  encumbered 
by  much  physiological  speculation  into  which  it  is  need- 
less for  us  now  to  enter,  about  the  manner  in  which 
emotions  act  upon  the  nerves,  and  although  accepted 
enthusiastically  by  Priestley  and  Belsham,  and  in  some 
degree  by  Tucker,  I  do  not  think  that  its  purely  ethical 
speculations  had  much  influence  until  they  were  adop- 
ted by  some  leading  utilitarians  in  the  present  century ' 

■'  'Tbe  case  is  tbU.  We  fiist  perceive  or  iroafpne  some  real  good;  i.e. 
fitneaa  to  promote  out  happnesein  those  things  which  we  love  or  approve  of 
....  Hence  tboee  things  and  pleasures  are  so  tied  t<^ther  and  associated 
in  OUT  minds,  that  one  cannot  present  itself,  but  the  other  will  also  occur. 
And  the  association  remains  even  after  tliat  which  at  first  gave  them  the 
connection  is  quite  forgotten,  or  perhaps  does  not  exist  hut  the  contmry .' — 
Gay's  Sttay,  p.  lii.  '  All  affections  whatsoever  are  finally  resolvable  into 
reason,  pointing  out  piivat«  happiness,  and  ate  conveisant  only  about  things 
apprehended  to  be  means  tending  to  this  end ;  and  whenever  this  end  is  not 
peiceived,  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  association  of  ideas,  and 
may  properly  enough  be  called  habits.' — Rnd.  p.  zisL 

*  Principally  by  Mr.  James  Mill,  whose  chapter  on  association,  in  his 
Atalt/tii  of  the  Sumati  Mind,  may  probably  rank  with  Palsy's  beaatiAil 
chapter  on  happiness,  at  tbe  bead  of  all  modem  writings  on  the  utilitarian 
Bide,— either  of  them,  1  think,  being  far  more  valuable  than  anything  Ben- 
tbam  ever  wrote  on  morals.  This  last  writer — whose  contempt  for  his 
predecessors  was  only  equalled  by  bis  ignorance  of  their  works,  and  who 
has  added  surprisingly  little  to  moral  science  (considering  the  reputation  he 
attained),  except  a  barbarous  nomendatuTe  and  an  interminable  series  of 
classificationB  evincing  no  real  subtlety  of  thought — makes,  as  fkr  as  I  am 
aware,  no  use  of  the  doctrine  of  association.  Paley  states  it  with  his  usual 
admirable  clearness.  'Having  experienced  in  some  instances  a  particular 
conduct  to  be  beneficial  to  ourselves,  or  observed  that  it  would  be  so,  a 
sentiment  of  approbation  rises  up  in  our  minds,  which  sentiment  afterwards 
accompanies  the  idea  or  mention  of  the  same  conduct,  although  the  private 
advantage  which  first  existed  no  longer  exist,' — Faley,  Moral  PhSot.  i.  6. 
Paley,  however,  made  less  me  of  this  doctrine  than  might  have  been 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  truth,  it  is  impos- 
eible  to  withhold  some  admiration  from  the  intellectual 
grandeur  of  a  system  which  starting  from  a  conception  of 
human  nature  as  low  and  as  base  as  that  of  Mandeville  or 
Hobbes  professes  without  the  intiQduction  of  a  single 
new  or  nobler  element,  by  a  strange  process  of  philosophic 
alchemy,  to  evolve  out  of  this  original  selfishness  the  most 
heroic  and  most  sensitive  virtue.  The  manner  in  which 
this  achievement  is  efiected  is  commonly  illustrated  by 
the  passion  of  avarice.  Money  in  itself  possesses  ab- 
solutely nothing  that  is  admirable  or  pleasiniible,  but 
being  the  means  of  procuring  us  many  of  the  objects  of 
our  desire,  it  becomes  associated  in  our  minds  with  the 
idea  of  pleasure;  it  is  therefore  itself  loved;  and  it  is 
possible  for  the  love  of  money  so  completely  to  eclipse 
or  supersede  the  love  of  all  those  things  which  money 
procures,  that  the  miser  will  forego  them  all,  rather  than 
part  with  a  fraction  of  his  gold.^ 

The  same  phenomenon  may  be  traced,  it  is  said,  in  a 
multitude  of  other  forms.^  Thus  we  seek  power,  because 
it  gives  us  the  means  of  gratifying  many  desires.  It 
becomes  associated  with  those  desires,  and  is,  at  last, 
itself  passionately  loved.  Praise  indicates  the  affection  of 
the  eulc^st,  and  marks  us  out  for  the  affection  of  others. 

expected  fiom  m  entlnuiaelic  on  admirer  of  Tucker.  In  our  own  dfty  it  has 
been  much  used  hy  Mr.  J,  S.  MilL 

'  Thia  illustntjon,  which  was  first  employed  by  Hutcheaon,  b  very 
happily  developed  by  Gay  (p.  lii.).  It  was  then  uaed  by  Hartley,  and 
finally  Tucker  reproduced  the  whole  theory  with  the  usual  illustration  with- 
out  any  acknowledgment  of  the  works  of  his  predccessora,  employing,  how- 
ever, the  tenn  'translation'  instead  of  'association'  of  idea&  See  his 
curious  chapter  on  the  subject,  Ligil  ef  Ifature,  book  i.  ch.  xviiL 

*  '  It  is  the  nature  of  translation  to  throw  deaire  from  the  end  upon  the 
means,  which  thenceforward  become  an  end  capable  of  exciting  an  appetite 
without  prospect  of  the  consequences  whereto  they  lead.  Our  habits  and 
most  of  Uie  desres  that  occupy  human  life  are  of  this  translated  kind.' — 
Tucker's  Z^A*  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  (ed.  1842),  p.  281. 
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Valued  at  first  as  a  means,  it  is  soon  desired  as  an  end, 
and  to  such  a  pitch  can  our  enthusiasm  rise,  that  we  may 
sacriBce  all  earthly  things  for  posthumous  praise  which 
can  never  reach  our  ear.  And  the  force  of  the  association 
may  extend  even  farther.  We  love  praise,  because  it 
procures  us  certain  advantages.  We  then  love  it  more 
than  these  advantages.  We  proceed  by  the  same  process 
to  transfer  our  affections  to  those  things  which  naturally 
or  generally  procure  praise.  We  at  last  love  what  is 
praiseworthy  more  than  praise,  and  will  endure  perpetual 
obloquy  rather  than  abandon  it.^  To  this  process,  it  is 
said,  all  our  moral  sentiments  must  be  ascribed.  Man  has 
no  natural  benevolent  feehngs.  He  is  at  first  governed 
solely  by  his  interest,  but  the  infant  leama  to  associate 
ite  pleasures  with  the  idea  of  its  mother,  the  boy  with 
the  idea  of  his  family,  the  man  with  those  of  his  class, 
his  church,  his  country,  and  at  last  of  all  mankind,  and  'm 
each  case,  an  independent  affection  is  at  length  formed.^ 
The  sight  of  suffering  in  others  awakens  in  the  child  a 
painful  recollection  of  his  own  sufferings,  which  parents,  by 
appealing  to  the  infant  imagination,  stiU  further  strengthen, 
and  besides,  'when  several  children  are  educated  toge- 
ther, the  pains,  the  denials  of  pleasure,  and  the  sorrows 
which  affect  one  gradually  extend  in  some  degree  to  all;' 
and  thus  the  suffering  of  others  becomes  associated  with  the 
idea  of  our  own,  and  the  feeUng  of  compassion  is  engen- 
dered.' Benevolence  and  justice  are  associated  in  our 
minds  with  the  esteem  of  our  fellow-men,  with  reciprocity 
of  favours,  and  with  the  hope  of  future  reward.  They 
are  loved  at  first  for  these,  and  finally  for  themselves, 

■  Mill's  Anali/tu  of  tie  Runuin  Mind.  The  dauK  for  posthumous  fame  is 
nsuaUj  dted  bjr  iatuitive  moralists  as  a  proof  of  a  natumlly  disinterested 
element  in  man. 

*  MUl's  Analj/M. 

•  Hartley  On  Mm,  Tol.  i.  pp.  474-476. 
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while  opposite  trains  of  assodatioD  produce  opposite 
feelings  towards  malevolence  and  injustice.'  And  thus 
virtue,  considered  as  a  whole,  becomes  the  supreme  object 
of  our  affections.  Of  all  our  pleasures,  more  are  derived 
from  those  acts  which  are  called  virtuous,  than  from  any 
other  source.  The  virtuous  acta  of  others  procure  us 
countless  advantages.  Our  own  virtue  obtMns  for  us  the 
esteem  of  men  and  a  return  of  favours.  All  the  epithets 
of  praise  are  appropriated  to  virtue,  and  all  the  epithets 
of  bkme  to  vice.  Eehgion  teaches  us  to  connect  hopes  of 
iniinite  joy  with  the  one,  and  fears  of  infinite  sufferiDg 
with  the  other.  Virtue  becomes  therefore  peculiarly  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  pleasurable  things.  It  is  soon 
loved,  independently  of  and  more  than  these  ;  we  feel  a 
glow  of  pleasure  in  practising  it,  and  an  intense  pain  in 
violating  it.  Conscience,  which  is  thus  generated,  becomes 
the  ruling  principle  of  our  lives,'  and  having  learnt  to 
sacrifice  all  earthly  things  rather  than  disobey  it,  we  rise, 
by  an  assodation  of  ideas,  into  the  loftiest  region  of 
heroism.* 

'  '  BenevoleDce  .  .  .  baaalsofthighdegieeof  honouraad  esteemBiin«x«d 
to  it^  procuKB  ua  many  Bdvantages  and  returns  of  kindneaa,  both  from  the 
person  obliged  and  others,  and  is  moat  closely  connected  with  the  hopes  of 
rewtudina  future  state,  and  of  Bclf-approbation  or  the  moral  sense}  and  the 
same  things  hold  with  respect  to  generosty  in  a  much  higher  degree.  It  is 
eaqr  therefore  to  see  how  such  aasodationa  may  be  formed  as  to  engage  us 
to  forego  great  pleasure,  or  endure  great  pain  for  the  salie  of  othera,  Low 
these  oseociations  may  be  attended  with  so  great  a  degree  of  pleasure  as  to 
overrule  the  poutive  pain  endured  or  the  negaliTe  one  from  the  foregoing 
of  a  pleasure,  and  yet  how  there  may  be  no  direct  explicit  expectation  of  re- 
ward either  from  Ood  or  roan,  by  natural  consequence  or  express  ^point- 
ment,  not  even  of  the  concomitant  pleasure  that  engages  the  agent  to  under- 
take the  benevolent  and  generous  action ;  and  this  I  tabe  to  be  a  proof  ftom 
the  doctrine  of  assodation  that  there  is  and  must  be  such  a  thing  as  pure 
diuntercsted  benevolence;  also  a  just  account  of  the  origin  nnd  nature  of  it.' 
—Hartley  0»  Mm,  vol.  i.  pp.  473-474.    See  t«o  Mill's  Analffm,  vol.  it.  p.  262. 

•  Mill's  Anaifftu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244-247. 

'  '  With  self^mlerest,'  said  Hartley,  'man  must  begin;  he  may  end  iu 
ulf*annihilation ; '  or,  as  Coleridge  happily  puts  it    'Legality  precedes 
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The  influence  of  this  ingenious,  though  I  think  in  some 
respects  fenciful,  theory  depends  less  upon  the  number 
than  upon  the  ability  of  its  adherents.  Though  little 
known,  I  believe,  beyond  England,  it  has  in  England 
exercised  a  great  fasdnation  over  exceedingly  dissimilar 
minds,*  and  it  does  undoubtedly  evade  some  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  other  fonns  of  the  inductive  theory.  Thus, 
when  intuitive  moralists  contend  that  our  moral  judg- 
ments, being  instantaneous  and  effected  under  the  manifest 
impidsc  of  an  emotion  of  sympathy  or  repulsion,  are  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  that  cold  calculation  of 
interests  to  which  the  utilitarian  reduces  them,  it  is 
answered,  that  the  association  of  ideas  is  suffident  to 
engender  a  feeling  which  is  the  proximate  cause  of  our 
decision.'*  Alone,  of  all  the  moraUsts  of  this  school,  the 
disciple  of  Hartley  recognises  conscience  as  a  real  and 
important  clement  of  our  nature,^  and  nmntains  that  it  is 

mondit^  in  ereiy  individiul,  ena  u  the  Jewish  diBpensfttion  preceded  the 
Christian  in  the  world  nt  Urge.' — Nates  Theobyieat  and  Folittcal,  p.  340. 
It  might  be  retorted  with  much  Uuth,  that  we  be^  bj  practicing  morality 
as  a  du^ — we  end  bj  pntctiang  it  na  a  pleaeure,  without  any  reference  to 
du^.  Coleridge,  who  expresMd  for  the  Senthamito  theories  a  very  cor- 
dial detestation,  aotnetimes  glided  into  them  himself.  'The  happiness  of 
man,'  ha  says,  '  is  the  end  of  Tirtue,  and  truth  is  the  knowledge  of  Uie 
means.'  (Tht  Frimd,  «A.  1860,  nol.  ii.  p.  192.)  'What  can  be  the  object  of 
buman  virtae  but  the  happiness  of  sentient,  still  more  of  moral  beings  ?  ' 
(Xolea  Theoi.  md  PolS.  p.  361.)  Leibnitz  eaya,  '  Quand  on  aura  appris  & 
fairedes  actions  lonablespar  ambition,  oa  lea  fera  apris  par  inclination.'  (&tr 
FArt  de  eomuMre  Its  Aommet.) 

■  E.g,  Mscldntosh  and  James  MiU.  Coleridge  in  his  younger  days  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Hartley;  but  chiefly,  I  believe,  on  account  of 
his  theory  of  vibrations.  He  named  his  son  after  him,  and  described  him 
in  one  of  his  poems  as  : — 

'He  of  mortal  tdnd 
'Wisest,  he  first  who  marked  tlie  ideal  tribes 
Up  the  fine  fibres  through  the  sentient  brun.' 

Beligious  Mutitig*. 

*  This  position  is  elaborated  in  a  passage  too  long  for  quotation  by  Mr. 
Austin.     (Lecture*  on  Jaritprudenn,  vol.  i.  p.  44.) 

*  Hobbes  defines  conscience  as  'the  opinion  of  evidence'  (On  Human 
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poaable  to  love  virtue  for  itself  as  a  form  of  happiness 
without  any  thought  of  ulterior  consequences.'  The 
immense  value  this  theory  ascribes  to  education,  gives  it 
an  unusual  practical  importance.  When  we  are  balancing 
between  a  crime  and  a  virtue,  our  wills,  it  is  said,  are 
necessarily  determined  by  the  greater  pleasure.  If  we 
find  more  pleasure  in  the  vice  than  in  the  virtue,  we 
inevitably  gravitate  to  evil.  If  we  find  more  pleasure  in 
the  virtue  than  in  the  vice,  we  are  as  irresistibly  attracted 
towards  good.  But  the  strength  of  such  motives  may  be 
immeasurably  enhanced  by  an  early  association  of  ideas. 
If  we  have  been  accustomed  fix)ra  childhood  to  associate  our 
ideas  of  praise  and  pleasure  with  virtue,  we  shall  readily 
yield  to  virtuous  motives,  if  with  vice,  to  vicious  ones.  This 
readiness  to  yield  to  oue  or  other  set  of  motives,  constitutes 
disposition,  which  is  thus,  according  to  these  moralists, 
altogether  an  artificial  thing,  the  product  of  education, 
and  effected  by  association  of  ideas.' 

yiOure,  ch.  vi.  §  8).  Locke  u  'out  own  (pinion  or  judgment  of  the  iDOTal 
rectitude  or  pravity  of  our  own  actions '  (Eaay,  liook  i.  ch.  iii.  $  8).  In 
Bentham  there  ia  very  little  oa  tho  subject ;  but  in  one  place  be  iofomu  ns 
that  'coDBcdeiice  is  a  thing  of  fictitiouH  exiatence,  supposed  to  occupy  a  seat 
in  the  mind '  {Deontakgy,  \oL  i.  p.  137) ;  and  in  another  he  ranliB  '  lore  of 
duty '  (which  he  describes  as  an  '  impoa^ble  motive,  in  so  far  as  duty  is 
synonymous  to  obligation  *)  sa  a  variety  of  the  *  love  of  power '  (Springi  of 
Aelitm,  ii.).  Mr.  Bain  says, '  conscience  is  an  imitation  within  ouraelves  of 
the  government  without  us.'     (Emolioiu  and  Wili,  p.  313.) 

'  '  However  much  they  [utilitarians]  may  believe  (as  they  do)  that  action! 
and  dispoutions  are  only  virtuous  because  they  promote  anoUier  end  than 
virtue,  yet  this  being  granted  .  .  .  they  not  only  place  virtue  at  the  very 
head  of  the  things  which  are  good  as  means  to  the  ultimate  end,  but  they 
rflso  recognise  as  a  psychobgical  fact  the  posaihility  of  ita  being  to  the  in- 
dividual a  good  in  itself.  .  .  ,  Virtue,  according  to  the  utilitarian  doctrine, 
b  not  naturally  and  originally  part  of  the  end,  but  it  is  capable  of  becoming 
BO.  .  .  .  What  waa  once  deured  as  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of 
happiness  haa  come  to  be  desired  ,  .  .  m  part  of  happiness,  .  .  .  Human 
nature  is  so  constituted  ns  to  desire  nothing  which  is  not  ^ther  a  part  of 
happiness  or  a  means  of  happiness.' — J.  S.  Mill's  Uttklariaiutm,  pp.  54,  66, 
66,68. 

*  'A  man  is  tempted  to  (Mmmit  adultery  with  the  wife  of  bis  fiiend. 
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It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  this  theory,  refined 
and  imposiog  as  it  may  appear,  is  still  essentially  a 
selfish  one.  Even  when  sacrificing  all  earthly  objects 
through  love  of  virtue,  the  good  man  is  simply  seeking 
his  greatest  enjoyment,  indulging  a  kind  of  mental  luxury 
which  gives  him  more  pleasure  than  what  he  foregoes, 
just  as  the  miser  finds  more  pleasure  in  accumulation 
than  in  any  form  of  expenditure.^  There  has  been, 
indeed,  one  attempt  to  emancipate  the  theory  from  this 
condition,  but  it  appears  to  me  altogether  fiitile.  It  has 
been  said  that  men  in  the  first  instance  indulge  in  baneful 

Tbe  cumpoaitioii  of  the  motiTe  ia  obviotu.  He  does  not  obey  the  motive. 
V/hj  f  He  obeys  other  motives  which  aie  Btronger.  Though  plaasurea 
are  usoctated  vrith  tbe  inunoral  act,  puna  are  aswdated  with  it  alao — the 
pajna  of  tbe  injured  husband,  the  paine  of  the  injured  irife,  tbe  moral 
indignation  t^  mankind,  tbe  future  reproaches  of  his  own  mind.  Some  men 
obey  the  first  rather  than  the  second  motive.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In 
these  the  association  of  tbe  act  with  the  pleasure  is  from  habit  unduly 
strong,  tbe  association  of  the  act  with  pains  is  from  want  of  habit  unduly 
weak.  This  is  the  case  of  a  bad  education.  .  .  .  Among  the  different  classes 
of  motives,  there  are  men  who  are  more  eauly  and  strongly  operated  on  by 
some,  othera  by  otheia.  We  have  also  seen  that  this  is  entirely  owing  to 
balnta  of  aaaodatdon.  This  fadUty  of  being  acted  upon  by  motives  of  a 
particuhtf  description,  is  that  which  we  call  disposition.' — Mill's  An^iu 
voL  iL  pp.  212,  213,  &c.  Adam  Smith  says,  I  think  with  mnch  wisdom,  that 
'  the  great  secret  «f  edocation  is  to  direct  vanity  to  proper  objects.' — Xoral 
SaOimmU,  part  vi.  $  3. 

'  '  Goodness  in  ourselves  is  the  prospect  of  satisfaction  annexed  to  the 
welftue  of  others,  so  that  we  please  them  for  the  pleasure  we  receive  our- 
selves in  BO  doing,  or  to  avoid  the  uneasiness  we  should  feel  in  omitting  it. 
But  God  is  completely  happy  in  Himself,  nor  can  Hie  happiness  receive 
increase  or  diminution  from  anything  befi^ing  His  creatures ;  wherefore 
His  goodness  is  pure,  disinterested  bounty,  without  any  return  of  joy  or  satis- 
faction to  Himself.  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  have  imperfect  notions 
of  a  quality  whereof  we  have  no  experience  in  our  own  nature.* — Tucker's 
Light  »f  yalitrt,  vol  i.  p.  3S5.  'It  is  the  privilege  of  God  alone  to  act 
upmi  pure,  disinterested  boun^,  without  the  least  addition  thereby  to  His 
own  enjoyment' — Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  279.  On  the  other  hand,  Hutcheson  asks, 
'  If  there  be  such  disposition  in  tbe  Dei^,  where  is  the  imposrahiUty  of 
some  small  degree  of  this  public  love  in  His  creatures,  and  why  must 
th^  be  supposed  incapaUe  of  acting  but  from  self-love  P  '—Enquiry  com- 
MTnmg  Mvrat  Good,  f  3. 
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excesses,  on  account  of  the  pleasure  they  afford,  but  the 
habit  being  contracted,  continue  to  practise  them  after 
they  have  ceased  to  afford  pleasure,  and  that  a  similar 
law  may  operate  in  the  case  of  the  habit  of  ^rtue.^  But 
the  reason  why  men  who  have  contracted  a  habit  continue 
to  practise  it  after  it  has  ceased  to  give  them  positive 
enjoyment,  is  because  to  desist,  creates  a  restlessness  and 
uneasiness  which  amounts  to  acute  mental  pain.  To 
avoid  that  pain  is  the  motive  of  the  action. 

The  reader  who  has  perused  the  passages  I  have  ac- 
cumulated in  the  notes,  will  be  able  to  judge  with  what 
degree  of  justice  utilitarian  writers  denounce  with  in- 
dignation the  imputation  of  selfishness,  as  a  calumny 
against  their  system.  It  is  not,  I  think,  a  strained  or  un- 
natural use  of  language  to  describe  as  selfish  or  interested, 
all  actions  which  a  man  performs,  in  order  himself  to 
avoid  suffering  or  acquire  the  greatest  possible  enjoy- 
ment. If  this  be  so,  the  term  selfish  is  strictly  applicable 
to  all  the  brandies  of  this  system.'    At  the  same  time  it 

' '  We  gmduallj,  thiongli  the  inflDence  of  Bssocnation,  come  to  desire  t)i» 
meant  widiout  thinhiiig  of  the  end ;  the  action  itself  becomes  an  object  of 
dedre,  and  ia  performed  without  reference  to  any  motive  beyond  itself 
Thus  far,  it  may  eHU  be  objected  that  the  action  haTing,  through  associap 
tioD,  become  pleuurable,  we  are  as  much  aa  before  moved  to  act  by  the 
anticipation  of  pleasure,  namely,  the  pleasure  of  the  action  itself.  But 
granting  this,  the  matter  does  not  end  here.  As  we  proceed  in  tbe  formation 
of  habits,  and  become  accustomed  to  will  a  particalu  act  .  .  .  because  it  is 
pleasurabla,  we  at  last  continue  to  will  it  without  any  reference  to  ita  being 
pleasurable.  .  .  In  this  manner  it  is  that  habits  of  hurtful  excew  continue 
to  be  practised,  although  they  have  ceased  to  be  pleasurable,  and  in  tbis 
manner  also  it  is  that  the  habit  of  willing  to  peraevere  in  the  course  which 
he  has  choeen,  does  not  desert  the  moral  hero,  even  when  tlie  reward  .  .  . 
is  anything  but  an  equivalent  for  the  suOeriiig  he  undei^oea,  or  the  wiahea 
lie  may  have  to  renounce.' — Mill's  Zoffic  (4th  edition),  vol.  ii.  pp.  416,  417. 

'  '  In  regard  to  ioteieat  in  the  most  extended,  which  is  the  original  and 
only  strictiy  proper  lenee  of  the  word  diunterested,  no  human  act  has  ever 
been  or  ever  can  be  disinterested.  ...  In  the  only  sense  in  which  diunter- 
estcdneas  can  with  truth  be  predicated  of  human  actions,  it  ia  employed  .  .  . 
to  denote,  not  the  absence  of  all  interest  .  .  .  but  only  the  absence  of  all 
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must  be  acknowledged,  there  is  a  broad  difference  be- 
tween the  refined  sensuaUty  of  the  utilitarians  we  have 
last  noticed,  and  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  of  Mandeville,  or 
of  Pal^.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  also,  that  not  a  few 
intuitive  or  stoical  moralists  have  spoken  of  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  virtue  in  language  little  if  at  all 
different  from  these  writers.'  The  main  object  of  the 
earlier  members  of  the  inductive  school,  was  to  depress 
human  nature  to  their  standard,  by  resolving  all  the 
noblest  actions  into  coarse  and  selfish  elements.  The 
main  object  of  some  of  the  more  influential  of  the  later 
members  of  the  school,  has  been  to  sublimate  their  con- 
ceptions of  happiness  and  interest  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  include  the  high^t  displays  of  heroism.  The  theory 
and  principles  remain  unchanged,  but  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  writers  the  spirit  has  wholly  altered. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief,  but,  I  trust,  clear  and  iaith- 


intoKst  of  the  telf-regarding  daaa.  Not  but  that  it  ia  veiy  freqnentl; 
predicated  of  bnman  action  id  cuei  in  which  diven  intereett,  to  no  one  of 
which  the  HppelUtloa  of  wlf-regmding  can  with  propriety  be  denied,  have 
been  exercinng  their  influence,  and  in  particular  fear  of  Qod,  or  hope  from 
God,  and  fear  of  iU-iepute,  or  hope  of  good  repute.  If  what  is  above  be 
Gorrecl^  the  moet  disinterested  nf  men  i*  not  less  onder  the  donumon  of 
interest  than  the  moat  interested.  The  only  cause  of  his  bong  atyled 
dinnterested,  is  its  not  having  been  observed  that  tbe  sort  of  modve  (sap- 
pose  it  sympathy  for  an  individual  or  class)  has  as  truly  a  corresponding 
interest  belonging  to  it  as  auy  other  species  of  moUve  has.  Of  this  con- 
tradiction between  the  truth  of  the  case  and  the  language  employed  in 
qieaUng  of  it,  the  cause  is  that  in  the  one  case  men  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  making — as  in  point  of  consistency  they  ought  to  lutve  made — of 
the  word  interest  that  use  which  in  the  other  case  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  of  it.'— BeQtham'si%n^io/^(i(im,ii,  {  2. 

*  Among  others  Bishop  Butler,  who  draws  some  very  subtle  distinctions 
(m  the  subject  in  his  first  sermon  '  on  the  love  of  our  ndghboui.'  Dngald 
Stewart  remarks  that  'althougli  we  apply  the  epithet  sel&Bh  to  Avarice  and 
ia  low  and  private  sensuality,  we  never  apply  it  to  the  desire  of  knowledge 
or  to  the  pursuits  of  virtue,  which  are  certunly  sonrcee  of  more  exquisite 
pleasure  ^aa  riches  or  sensuality  can  bestow.'— ^i:<ii«  and  Moral  Power* 
ToL  L  p.  10. 
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fill  account  of  the  difTerent  modifications  of  the  induetive 
theory,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  principal  ob- 
jections that  have  been  and  may  be  brought  against  it.  I 
shaU  then  endeavour  to  define  and  defend  the  opimons  of 
those  who  beUeve  that  our  moral  feelings  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  constitution,  developed  by  but  not  derived 
from  education,  and  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter,  by  an 
enquiry  into  the  order  of  their  evolution ;  so  that  having 
obtained  some  notion  of  the  natural  history  of  morals,  we 
may  be  able  in  the  ensuing  chapters  to  judge,  how  far 
their  normal  prepress  has  been  accelerated  or  retarded 
by'religious  or  poUtical  f^endes. 

•Psychology,'  it  has  been  truly  said,  'is  but  developed 
consciousness.'  ^  When  moralists  assert,  that  what  we  call 
virtue  derives  its  reputation  solely  from  its  utility,  and  that 
the  interest  of  the  agent  is  the  one  motive  to  practise  it, 
our  fiist  question  is  naturally  how  far  this  theory,  agrees 
with  the  feehngs  and  with  the  language  of  mankind.  But 
if  tested  by  this  criterion,  there  never  was  a  doctrine 
more  emphatically  condemned  than  utiUtarianism.  In  all 
its  stages,  and  in  all  its  assertions,  it  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  common  language  and  to  common  sentiments.  In 
all  nations  and  in  all  ages,  the  ideas  of  interest  and  utiUty 
on  the  one  hand  and  virtue  on  the  other,  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  multitude  aa  perfectly  distinct,  and  all 
languages  recognise  the  distinction.  The  terms  honour,  jus- 
tice, rectitude  or  virtue,  and  their  equivalents  in  every  lan- 
guage, present  to  the  mind  ideas  essentially  and  broadly 
differing  from  the  terms  prudence,  sagacity,  or  interest. 
The  two  lines  of  conduct  may  coincide,  but  they  are 
never  confused,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  imagining  them  antagonistic.    When  we  say  a  man  is 

1  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
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governed  by  a  high  sense  of  honour,  or  by  strong  moral 
feeling,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  is  prudently  pursuing 
either  his  own  interests  or  the  interests  of  society.  The 
xmiversal  sentiment  of  mankind  represents  self-sacrifice  as 
an  essential  element  of  a  meritorious  act,  and  means  by 
self-sacrifice  the  deliberate  adoption  of  the  least  plea- 
surable course  without  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure  in 
return.  A  selfish  act  may  be  innocent,  but  cannot  be 
virtuous,  and  to  ascribe  all  good  deeds  to  selfish  motives, 
is  not  the  distortion  but  the  negation  of  virtue.  No 
Epicurean  could  avow  before  a  popular  audience  that 
the  one  end  of  his  life  was  the  pursuit  of  his  own 
happiness  without  an  outburst  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt.* No  man  could  consciously  make  this — ^which  ac- 
cording to  the  selfish  theory  is  the  only  rational  and  indeed 
possible  motive  of  action — the  deliberate  object  of  all  his 
undertakings,  without  his  character  becoming  despicable 
and  degraded.  Whether  we  look  within  ourselves  or 
examine  the  conduct  either  of  our  enemies  or  of  our 
friends  or  adjudicate  upon  the  characters  in  history  or  in 
fiction,  our  feelings  on  these  matters  are  the  same.  In 
exact  proportion  as  we  believe  a  desire  for  personal 
enjoyment  to  be  the  motive  of  a  good  act  is  the  merit  of 
the  agent  diminished.  If  we  beheve  the  motive  to  be 
wholly  selfish  the  merit  is  altogether  destroyed.  If  we 
beheve  it  to  be  whoUy  dianterested  the  merit  is  alto- 
gether unalloyed.  Hence,  the  admiration  bestowed  upon 
Prometheus,  or  suffering  virtue  constant  beneath  the  blows 
of  Almighty  malice,  or  on  the  atheist  who  with  no 
prospect  of  future  reward  suffered  a  fearful  death,  rather 
than  abjure  an  opinion  which  could  be  of  no  benefit 
to  sodety  because  he  beheved  it  to  be  the  truth.    Selfish 

1  Cic.  A«  i%.  Ub.  it 
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moralists  deny  the  possibility  of  that  which  all  agea,  all 
nations,  all  popular  judgments  pronounce  to  have  been 
the  characteristic  of  every  noble  act  that  has  ever  been 
performed.  Now  when  a  philosophy  which  seeks  by  the 
light  of  consciousness  to  decypher  the  laws  of  our  moral 
being  proves  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  who  simply 
follow  their  consciousness  without  endeavouring  to  frame 
systems  of  philosophy,  that  it  makes  most  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  common  ethical  language  absolutely  un- 
meaning, this  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  presumption 
ag^nst  its  truth.  If  Moliere's  hero  had  been  speaking 
prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it,  this  was  simply 
because  he  did  not  understand  what  prose  was.  In  the 
present  case  we  are  asked  to  beUeve  that  men  have  been 
under  a  total  delusion  about  the  leading  principles  of 
their  hves  which  they  had  distinguished  by  a  whole  vo- 
cabulary of  terms. 

It  is  said  that  the  case  becomes  different  when  the 
pleasure  sought  is  not  a  gross  or  material  enjoyment, 
but  the  satisfaction  of  performed  virtue.  I  suspect  that 
if  men  could  persuade  themselves  that  the  one  motive 
of  a  virtuous  man  was  the  certainty  that  the  act  he  ac- 
complished would  be  followed  by  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
80  intense  as  more  than  to  compensate  for  any  sacrifice 
he  might  have  made,  the  difference  would  not  be  as 
great  as  is  supposed.  In  fact,  however — and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  lies,  I  conceive,  at  the  root  of  the 
opinions  of  men  upon  the  subject — ^the  pleasure  of  virtue 
is  one  which  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  express  con- 
dition of  its  not  being  the  object  sought.  Phenomena 
of  this  kind  are  famiUar  to  us  all.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  has  often  been  observed  that  prayer,  by  a  law  of 
our  nature  and  apart  from  all  supernatural  intervention. 
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eterciseg  a  reflex  influence  of  a  very  beneficial  character 
upon  Uie  minds  of  the  worshippers.  The  man  who 
(#era  up  hia  petitions  \'nth  passionate  earnestness,  with 
un&Iteriug  feith,  and  with  a  vivid  realization  of  the 
presence  of  an  Unseen  Being  has  risen  to  a  condition 
of  mind  which  is  itself  eminently  fevourable  both  to 
his  own  happiness  and  to  the  expansion  of  his  moral 
quahties.  But  he  who  expects  nothing  more  will  never 
attain  this.  To  him  who  neither  believes  nor  hopes 
that  his  petitions  will  receive  a  response  such  a  mental 
state  is  impossible.  No  Protestant  before  an  image  of 
the  Yiigin,  no  Christian  before  a  pagan  idol,  could 
possibly  attain  it  If  prayers  were  offered  up  solely 
with  a  view  to  this  benefit,  they  would  be  absolutely 
sterile  and  would  speedily  cease.  Thus  again,  certain 
■  political  economists  have  contended  that  to  give  money  in 
charity  is  worse  than  useless,  that  it  is  positively  noxious 
to  society,  but  they  have  added  that  the  gratiflcation 
of  our  benevolent  aflections  is  pleasing  to  ourselves,  and 
that  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  this  source  may  be  so 
much  greater  than  the  evil  resulting  from  our  gift,  that 
we  may  justly,  according  to  the  'greatest  happiness 
principle '  purchase  this  lar^  amount  of  gratification 
to  ourselves  by  a  slight  injury  to  our  neighbours.  The 
political  economy  involved  in  this  very  characteristic 
specimen  of  utilitarian  ethics  I  shaU  hereafter  examine. 
At  present  it  is  suflScient  to  observe  that  no  one  who 
consciously  practised  benevolence  solely  from  this  motive 
could  obtain  the  pleasure  in  question.  We  receive  enjoy- 
ment from  the  thought  that  we  have  done  good.  We 
never  could  receive  that  enjoyment  if  our  motive  were 
selfish  or  if  we  believed  and  reahsed  that  we  were  doing 
harm.  The  same  thing  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  satis- 
&ct)on  of  conscience.     A  feeUng  of  satisfaction  follows 
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the  accomplishment  of  duty  for  itself  but  if  the  duty  be 
performed  solely  through  the  expectation  of  a  mental 
pleasure  conscience  refuses  to  ratify  the  bargain. 

There  is  no  fact  more  conspicuous  in  human  nature 
than  the  broad  distinction,  both  in  kind  and  d^ree, 
drawn  between  the  moral  and  the  other  parts  of  our 
nature.  But  this  on  utUitarian  principlea  is  altogether  un- 
accountable. If  the  excellence  of  virtue  consists  solely  in 
its  utility  or  tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  of  men, 
a  maciiine,  a  fertile  field,  or  a  navigable  river  wotdd 
all  possess  in  a  very  high  d^ree  the  element  of  virtue. 
If  we  restrict  the  term  to  human  actions  ■which  are 
useful  to  society,  we  should  still  be  compelled  to  canonise 
a  crowd  of  acts  which  are  utterly  remote  from  all  our 
ordinary  notions  of  morality.  The  whole  tendency  of 
pohtical  economy  and  philosophical  history  which  reveal 
the  physiology  of  societies,  is  to  show  that  the  happiness 
and  welfere  of  mankind  are  evolved  much  more  from  our 
selfish  than  from  what  are  termed  our  virtuous  acts.  The 
prosperity  of  nations  and  the  progress  of  civilisation  are 
mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of  men  who  while  pursuing 
strictly  their  own  interests,  were  imconsciously  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  community.  The  selfish  instinct  that 
leads  men  to  accumulate,  confers  ultimately  more  advan- 
tage upon  the  world  than  the  generous  instinct  that  leads 
men  to  give.  A  great  historian  has  contended  with  some 
force  that  intellectual  development  is  more  important  to 
societies  than  moral  development.  Yet  who  ever  seri- 
ously questioned  the  reality  of  the  distinction  that  sepa- 
rates these  things  ?  The  reader  will  probably  exclaim 
that  the  key  to  that  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
motive ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  utihtarian 
school  that  the  motive  of  the  agent  has  absolutely  no 
influence  on  the  morality  of  the  act.     According  to 
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Bentham,  there  is  but  one  motive  possible,  the  pursuit  of 
our  own  enjoyment.  The  most  virtuous,  the  most  vicious, 
and  the  most  indifferent  of  action8,"if  measured  by  this 
test^  would  be  exactly  the  same,  and  an  investigation  of 
motives  should  therefore  be  altogether  excluded  from 
our  moral  judgments.^  Whatever  test  we  adopt,  the 
difiSculty  of  accounting  for  the  unique  and  pre-eminent 
position  mankind  have  assigned  to  virtue  ^v^}l  remcun. 
If  we  judge  by  tendencies,  a  crowd  of  objects  and  of  acts 
to  which  no  mortal  ever  dreamed  of  ascribing  virtue, 
contribute  largely  to  the  happiness  of  man.  If  we  judge 
by  motives,  the  moralists  we  are  reviewing  have  denied 
all  generic  difference  between  prudential  and  virtuous 
motives.  If  we  judge  by  intentions,  it  is  certain  that 
however  much  truth  or  chastity  may  contribute  to  the 

'  '  As  ttteTeisnotaDj  sort  of  pleasure  that  is  not  itself  a  good,  nor  imy  sort 
of  pain  the  exempUon  &oni  which  is  not  &  good,  and  as  nothing  but  the 
expectation  of  the  eventual  enjoyment  of  pleasure  in  some  shape,  or  of  ex- 
emption from  pain  in  some  shape,  can  operate  in  the  character  of  a  motive, 
a  necessary  consequence  is  that  if  by  motive  be  meant  tort  of  motive,  there 
is  not  any  such  thing  as  a  bad  motive.' — Bentham's  Spingt  of  Action,  ii.  S  4. 
The  fint  clauses  of  the  following  passage  I  have  already  quoted : '  Pleasure  is 
itself  a  good,  nay,  eettJng  adde  inuuunity  from  pain,  the  only  good.  Pain  is  in 
itself  an  evil,  and  indeed,  without  exception,  the  only  evil,  or  else  the  words 
good  and  evil  have  no  meaning.  And  this  is  alike  true  of  every  scrt  of 
pain,  and  of  every  sort  of  pleasure.  It  follows  therefore  immediately  and 
inconteslably  that  there  is  no  anch  thing  as  any  sort  of  motive  that  is  in 
itself  a  had  one.' — PriiuxpU*  <^  MoraU  and  Leguiation,  cb.  ix.  '  The  seaich 
after  motive  is  one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  men's  bewilderment  in  the 
investigation  of  questions  of  morals.  .  .  ,  But  this  is  a  pursuit  in  which 
every  moment  employed  is  a  moment  wasted.  All  motives  are  abstracted^ 
good.  No  man  has  ever  had,  can,  or  could  have  amotifo  different  from  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  or  of  shunning  pain.' — Deonlohffy,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  Mr. 
Mill's  doc^ine  appears  somewhat  different  from  this,  but  the  difference  is 
I  think  only  apparent.  He  says ;  '  The  motive  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
morali^  of  the  action,  though  much  with  the  worth  of  the  agent,'  and  be 
afterwuds  expluns  this  last  statement  by  saying  that  the  'motive  makes  a 
great  difference  in  oar  moral  estimation  of  the  agent,  especially  if  it  indicates 
a  good  or  a  bad  habitual  dispoution,  a  bent  of  chsracter  bom  which  usefol 
ot  from  which  hurtful  actions  are  likely  to  anse.' — VtiUtariaaiim,  2nd  ed. 
pp.  2^27. 
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happiness  of  maokind,  it  is  not  with  philanthropic  in- 
teDtions  that  those  virtues  are  cultivated. 

It  is  often  said  that  intuitive  moralists  in  thdr  reason- 
ings are  guilty  of  continually  abandoning  their  principles 
by  themselves  appealing  to  the  tendency  of  certain  acts 
to  promote  human  happiness  as  a  justification,  and  the 
charge  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  challenge  to  show 
any  confessed  virtue  that  has  not  that  tendency.  To  the 
first  objection  it  may  be  shortly  answered  that  no  intui- 
tive moralist  ever  dreamed  of  doubting  that  benevolence 
or  charity,  or  in  other  words,  the  promotion  of  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  is  a  duty.  He  maintains  that  it  not  only 
is  so,  but  that  we  arrive  at  this  &ct  by  direct  intuition, 
and  not  by  the  discovery  that  such  a  course  is  c(Hiducive 
to  our  own  interest.  But  while  he  ccH-dially  recognises 
this  branch  of  virtue,  and  while  he  has  therefore  a  perfect 
right  to  allege  the  benefidal  effects  of  a  virtue  in  its 
defence,  he  refuses  to  admit  that  all  virtue  can  be  re- 
duced to  this  single  principle.  With  the  general  senti- 
ment of  mankind  he  regards  charity  as  a  good  thing 
only  because  it  is  of  use  to  the  world.  With  the  same 
general  sentiment  of  mankind  he  beheves  that  chastity  and 
truth  have  an  independent  value,  distinct  from  their  in- 
fluence upon  happiness.  To  the  question  whether  every 
confessed  virtue  is  conducive  to  human  happiness,  it  is 
less  easy  to  reply,  for  it  is  usually  extremely  difficult 
to  calculate  the  remote  tendencies  of  acts,  and  in  cases 
where,  in  the  common  apprehension  of  mankind,  the 
morality  is  very  clear,  the  consequences  are  often  very 
obscure.  Notwithstanding  the  claim  of  great  preci»on 
which  utilitarian  writers  so  boastfully  make,  the  standard 
by  which  they  profess  to  measure  morals  is  itself  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  definition  or  accurate  explanation. 
Happiness  is  one  of  the  most  indeterminate  and  unde- 
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finable  words  in  the  language,  and  what  are  the  con- 
ditions  of  *  the  greatest  poesible  happiness '  no  one  can 
predsely  say.  No  two  nations,  perhaps,  no  two  indi- 
viduals, would  £nd  them  the  same.*  And  even  if  every 
virtuous  act  were  incontestably  usefid,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  its  virtue  is  derived  from  its  utiUty. 

It  may  be  readily  granted,  that  as  a  general  rule 
those  acts  which  we  call  virtuous,  are  unquestionably  pro- 
ductive of  happiness,  if  not  to  the  agent,  at  least  to  man- 
kind in  general,  but  we  have  already  seen  that  th^  have  by 
no  means  that  monopoly  or  pre-eminence  of  utility  which 
on  utilitarian  principles,  Uie  unique  position  assigned  to 
them  would  appear  to  imply.  It  may  be  added,  that  if 
we  were  to  proceed  in  detail  to  estimate  acts  by  their 
consequences,  we  should  soon  be  led  to  very  startling 
conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  if  virtues 
are  only  good  because  they  promote,  and  vices  only  evil  be- 
cause they  impair  the  happiness  of  mankind,  the  degrees 
of  excellence  or  criminality  must  be  strictly  proportioned 
to  the  degrees  of  .utihty  or  the  reverse.'  Every  action, 
every  disposition,  every  class,  every  condition  of  society 
must  take  its  place  on  the  moral  scale  precisely  iu 
accordance  with  the  d^ree  in  which  it  promotes  or 
diminishes  human  happiness.  Kow  it  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable, whether  some  of  the  most  monstrous  forms  of 
sensuaUty  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  name,  caiise  as 
much  unhappiness  as  some  infirmities  of  temper,  or  pro- 
crastination or  hastiness  of  judgment  It  is  scarcely  doubt- 
ful that  a  modest,  diffident,  and  retiring  nature,  distrustful 

I  This  troth  baa  been  Kliiunbly  illiubatecl  hy  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
{Social  ;^atict,  pp.  1-6). 

>  '  On  dvaloe  la  gnndeur  de  la  vertu  en  compaiant  les  biens  obtenua 
■ui  mM)z  au  prix  deaqaela  on  les  ochdte :  I'excMant  en  bien  meaure  la 
Tsleui  de  la  Tertu,  comma  I'ezoSdant  en  mal  meaure  le  iegt6  de  haina  que 
doit  inspirer  le  vice.' — Ch.  Comte,  Train  de  Ziffitlntion,  jiv.  ii,  ch.  xii. 
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of  ita  own  abilities,  odcI  shrinking  with  humihty  firom  Ccm- 
flict,  produces  on  the  whole  less  benefit  to  the  world,  than 
the  self-assertion  of  an  audacious  and  arrogant  nature, 
which  is  impelled  to  every  struggle,  and  developes  every 
'cecity.  Gratitude  has  no  doubt  done  much  to  soften 
and  sweeten  the  intercourse  of  life,  but  the  corresponding 
feehng  of  revenge  was  for  centuries  the  one  bulwark 
against  social  anarchy,  and  is  even  now  one  of  the  chief 
restraints  to  crime.^  On  the  great  theatre  of  public  life, 
especially  in  periods  of  great  convulsions  when  passions 
are  fiercely  roused,  it  is  neidier  the  man  of  delicate 
scrupulosity  and  sincere  impartiality,  nor  yet  the  siugle- 
minded  religious  enthusiast,  incapable  of  dissimulation  or 
procrastination,  who  confers  most  benefit  upon  the  world. 
It  is  much  rather  the  astute  statesman  earnest  about  his 
ends  but  unscrupulous  about  his  means,  equally  free 
from  the  trammeU  of  conscience  and  frtim  the  blindness 
of  zeal,  who  governs  because  he  partly  yields  to  the 
passions  and  the  prejudices  of  his  time.    But  however 

'  M.  IhimoDt,the  tnuslatorof  Bentham,  hueUboratedinft  latherfamons 
passage  the  utilitariiui  notioDS  about  Tengeaace.  '  Toute  espice  de  satisfsc- 
tion  entr^ant  nne  peine  pour  le  d^linqnant  produit  natiuelleineDt  un  plaiar 
de  TeDgreance  pour  la  partie  Utie.  Ce  plaijir  est  un  gsln.  H  rappelle  1« 
pantbole  de  Samson.  C'eet  le  doux  qui  sort  du  terrible.  O'est  le  nuel 
recueilli  dans  la  gueule  du  lion.  Produit  sans  tm»,  i^ullat  net  dhuie  op^- 
tion  n^cessure  ft  d'aubes  tittea,  c'eet  ime  jouiManpe  ft  culdvef  cMnme  toute 
autre ;  car  le  plai^  de  la  Tengvonce  connd^e  abstrutoment  n'eat  comme 
tout  ftutte  pluwr  qu'un  bien  en  lui-m6me.' — Frmdpet  du  Code  piruU,  2" 
paiitf^  ch.  xvi.  According  to  a  very  acute  living  'writer  of  this  school, '  The 
crimbal  law  stands  to  the  pasaiou  of  rerenge  in  moch  the  saroe  relatioD  aa 
marriage  to  the  sexual  appetite '  (J.  F.  Stephen  On  tha  Oimuud  Zaw  of 
England,  p.  99).  Mr.  MiU  obseires  that,  'In  the  golden  rule  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  we  read  the  complete  spirit  of  the  ethics  of  utilitj  *  (  Uliltlarian' 
itm,  p.  24).  It  is  but  fair  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  opposite  order  of  ex- 
ttavaganeo.  '  So  well  conrinced  was  Father  Claver  of  the  eternal  happiness 
of  almost  all  whom  he  ssaisted,'  says  this  swntlj  missionary's  biographer, 
<  that  spesldng  once  of  some  jtereons  who  had  delivered  a  criminal  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  he  said,  Qad /otyiee  them;  but  thej  have  secured  the 
salvation  of  this  man  at  the  pi-obable  ritU  oftknr  ottn.'— Newman's  Ajtfftieim 
DiffieuSiet,  p.  205. 
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much  aome  modem  writerB  may  idolize  the  heroes  of 
8ucces8,  however  much  they  may  despise  and  ridicule 
those  far  nobler  men,  whose  wide  tolerance  and  scru- 
pulous honour  rendered  them  unfit  leaders  in  the  &ay, 
it  has  scarcely  yet  been  conteuded  that  the  delicate 
conscientiousness  which  in  these  cases  impairs  utility 
constitutes  vice.  If  utility  is  the  sole  measure  of  virtue, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  we  could  look  with 
moral  disapprobation  on  any  class  who  prevent  greater 
evils  than  they  cause.  But  with  such  a  principle  we 
might  find  strange  priestesses  at  the  utiUtarian  shrine. 
*Aufer  maretrices  de  rebus  humanis,'  said  St  Augustine, 
*turbaveris  omnia  libidinibus.'^ 

Let  us  suppose  an  enquirer  who  intended  to  regulate  his 
life  consistency  by  the  utilitarian  principle ;  let  us  suppose 
him  to  have  overcome  the  first  great  difficulty  of  his  school, 
arising  from  the  apparent  divei^ence  of  his  own  interests 
from  his  duty,  to  have  convinced  himself  that  that  diver- 
gence does  not  exist,  and  to  have  accordingly  made  the 
pursuit  of  duty  hia  single  object,  it  remmns  to  consider 
what  kind  of  course  he  would  pursue.  He  is  informed 
that  it  is  a  pure  illusion  to  suppose  that  human  actions 
have  any  other  end  or  rule  than  happiness,  that  nothing 
is  intrinsically  good  or  intrinsically  bad  apart  from  its 
consequences,  that  no  act  which  is  useful  can  possibly 
be  vicious,  and  that  the  utility  of  an  act  constitutes  and 
measures  its  virtue.  One  of  his  first  observations  will  be 
that  in  very  many  special  cases  acts  such  as  murder,  theft, 
or  falsehood,  which  the  world  calls  criminal,  and  which 
in  the  majority  of  instances  would  undoubtedly  be  hurt- 
fid,  appear  eminently  productive  of  good.  Why  then,  he 
may  ask,  should  they  not  in  thege  cases  be  performed? 

'  De  Ordine,  li.  4.  The  experiment  hu  more  Hxan  once  been  tried  ei 
Venice,  Pisi^  &c.,  and  elwaja  with  the  reaulta  St  Aogiutine  predicted. 
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The  answer  he  receives  is  that  they  would  not  really  be 
useful,  because  we  must  consider  the  remote  as  well  as  the 
immediate  consequences  of  actions,  and  that  although  in 
particular  instances  a  falsehood  or  even  a  murder  might 
appear  benefidal,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  interests 
of  mankind  tliat  the  sanctity  of  life  and  property  should 
be  preserved,  and  that  a  high  standard  of  veracity  shoidd 
be  maintained.  But  this  answer  is  obviously  insufficient. 
It  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  extent  to  which  a  angle 
act  of  what  the  world  calls  crime  would  weaken  these 
great  bulwarks  of  society  is  such  as  to  coimterbalance 
the  immediate  good  which  it  produces.  If  it  does  not, 
the  balance  will  be  on  the  side  of  happiness,  the  murder 
or  theft  or  falsehood  will  be  useful,  and  therefore,  on 
utilitarian  principles,  will  be  virtuous.  Now  even  in  the 
case  of  public  acts,  the  effect  of  the  example  of  an  ob- 
scure individual  is  usually  small,  but  if  the  act  be  accom- 
phshed  in  perfect  secresy,  the  eyil  effects  resulting  from 
the  example  will  be  entirely  absent.  It  has  been  said 
^at  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  men  permission  to 
perpetrate  what  men  call  mmes  in  secret  This  may  be 
a  very  good  reason  why  the  utilitarian  should  not  pro- 
claim such  a  principle,  but  it  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  act  upon  it.  If  a  man  be  convinced  that  no  act 
which  is  useful  can  possibly  be  criminal,  if  it  be  in  his 
power  by  perpetrating  what  is  called  a  crime  to  obt^n 
an  end  of  great  immediate  utihty,  and  if  he  is  able  to 
secure  such  absolute  secrecy  as  to  render  it  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  his  act  cannot  become  an  example,  and  cannot 
in  consequence  exercise  any  infiuence  on  the  general 
standard  of  morals,  it  appears  demonstrably  certain 
that  on  utilitarian  principles  he  would  be  justified  in 
performmg  it.  If  what  we  call  virtue  be  only  virtuous 
because  it  is  useful,  it  can  only  be  virtuous  when  it  is  use- 
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All.  The  question  of  the  morality  of  a  large  number  of 
acts  must  thorefore  depend  upon  the  probabihty  of  their 
detection/  and  a  little  adroit  hjrpocrisy  must  often,  not 
merely  in  appearance  but  in  reality,  convert  a  vice  into  a 
virtue.  The  only  way  by  which  it  has  been  attempted 
with  any  plausibility  to  evade  thia  conclusion  has  been  by 
asserting  that  the  act  would  impair  the  disposition  of 
the  agent,  or  in  other  words  predispose  him  on  other 
occasions  to  perform  acts  which  are  generally  hurtful  to 
society.  But  in  the  first  place  a  single  act  has  no  such 
effect  upon  disposition  as  to  counteract  a  great  immediate 
good,  especially  when,  as  we  have  supposed,  that  act  is 
not  a  revolt  against  what  is  believed  to  be  right,  but  is 
performed  under  the  ftdl  beUef  that  it  is  ia  accordance 
with  the  one  rational  rule  of  morals,  and  in  the  next 
place,  as  far  as  the  act  would  form  a  habit  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  habit  of  in  all  cases  regulating  actions  by 
a  precise  and  minute  calculation  of  their  utility,  which  is 
the  very  ideal  of  utilitatian  virtue. 

'  The  nader  will  hen  observe  the  reiy  transptirent  saphittrj'  of  nn  as- 
Mrtion  which  is  repeated  ad  nauseam  1>j  utilitarians.  They  tell  ua  that  ■ 
regard  to  the  remote  consequences  of  our  actions  would  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  should  never  perform  an  act  which  would  not  be  oonduciveto 
boman  happiness  if  it  were  univertall  j  performed,  or,  as  Mr.  Austin  expresses 
it,  that '  the  question  is  if  acts  of  this  class  were  generally  done  or  generally 
forborne  ot  omitted,  what  would  be  the  probable  effect  on  the  general 
happiness  ot  good  ?'  (Ltctura  <m  Jvruprudmce,  voL  i.  p.  82.)  The  question 
is  nothing  of  the  hind.  If  I  am  convinced  ^at  utility  alone  constitutes 
Tirtue,  and  if  I  am  meditating  any  particular  act,  the  sole  question  of 
morality  must  b«  whether  that  act  is  on  the  whole  oseful,  produces  a  net 
result  of  happiness.  To  determine  this  question  1  must  conuder  both  the 
immediate  and  the  remote  consequences  of  the  act;  bat  the  latter  am  not 
ascertained  by  asking  what  would  be  tiie  resultiferet;  one  did  asl  do,  hut 
by  asking'  how  far,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  act  is  likely  to  produce  imitators, 
or  aSect  the  conduct  and  future  acts  of  others.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  act 
which  produces  on  the  whole  more  pleasure  than  pain  can  on  utilitarian 
principles  be  vicious.  It  is,  I  think,  equally  clear  that  no  one  could  act 
connstently  <m  such  a  principle  without  being  led  to  consequences  which  in 
the  common  judgment  of  mankind  are  grossly  and  scandalously  immonl. 
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If  our  enquirer  happens  to  be  a  man  of  strong  imagina- 
tion and  of  solitaiy  habits,  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
will  be  acGustomed  to  live  much  in  a  world  of  im^nation, 
a  world  peopled  with  beings  that  are  to  him  as  real  as 
those  of  £esh,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  temptations 
and  its  sins.  Li  obedience  to  the  common  feelings  of  our 
nature  he  may  have  struggled  long  and  p^nfiilly  against 
sins  of  the  imagination,  which  he  was  never  seriously 
tempted  to  convert  into  sins  of  action.  But  his  new 
philosophy  will  be  admirably  fitted  to  console  his  mind. 
If  remorse  be  absent  the  indulgence  of  the  most  vicious 
imagination  is  a  pleasure,  and  if  this  indulgence  does  not 
lead  to  action  it  is  a  clear  gain,  and  therefore  to  be  ap- 
plauded. That  a  coiurse  may  be  continually  pursued  in 
imagination  without  leading  to  corresponding  actions  he 
will  speedily  discover,  and  indeed  it  has  always  been  one 
of  the  chief  objections  brought  against  fiction  that  the 
constant  exercise  of  the  sympathies  in  favour  of  imagi- 
naiy  beings  is  found  positively  to  indispose  men  to  prac- 
tical benevolence.  ^ 

Proceeding  farther  in  his  course,  our  moraHst  will  soon 
find  reason  to  qualify  the  doctrine  of  remote  consequences, 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  calculations  of  utili- 
tarianism. It  is  said  Uiat  it  is  criminal  to  destroy  human 
beings,  even  when  the  crime  would  appear  productive  of 
great  utility,  for  every  instance  of  murder  weakens  the 
sanctity  of  life.  But  experience  shows  that  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  be  perfectly  iadiflerent  to  one  particular 
section  of  human  life,  without  this  indifference  extending 
to  others.  Thus  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  miurder 
or  exposition  of  the  children  of  poor  parents  was  con- 

'  There  we  some  xery  good  remuka  on  the  poaaibility  of  living  h  liTe  of 
imaginatioii  wholly  dutinct  fiom  iho  life  of  aclioD  in  Mr.  Bun's  £motioM» 
mdWiil,  ■p.  240. 
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tinually  practised  witli  the  moat  absolute  callousnesa, 
without  exercising,  any  appreciable  influence  upon  tie 
respect  for  adult  life.  In  the  same  manner  what  may  be 
termed  religious  unreracity,  or  the  habit  of  prop^ating 
what  are  deemed  useful  superstitions,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  being  false,  or  at  least  suppressing  or  mis- 
representing the  facts  t^t  might  invalidate  them,  does 
not  in  any  degree  imply  industrial  unveracity.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  find  extreme  dishonesty  in  spe- 
culation coexisting  with  scrupulous  veracity  in  business. 
If  any  vice  might  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
utiUtarian  theory,  it  would  be  cruelty ;  but  cruelty  to 
animals  may  exist  without  leading  to  cruelty  to  men, 
and  even  where  spectacles  in  which  animal  suffering  forms 
a  leading  element  exercise  an  injurious  influence  on 
character,  it  is  more  than  doubtfid  whether  the  measure 
of  human  imhappiness  they  may  ultimately  produce  is  at 
all  equivalent  to  the  passionate  enjoyment  they  immedi- 
ately afford. 

This  last  consideration,  however,  makes  it  necessary 
to  notice  a  new,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  almost  gro- 
tesque development  of  the  utilitarian  theory.  The  duty 
of  humanity  to  animals,  though  for  a  long  period  too 
much  neglected,  may,  on  the  principles  of  the  intui- 
tive moralist,  be  easily  explained  and  justified.  Our 
circumstances  and  characters  produce  in  us  many  and 
various  affections  towards  all  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact,  and  our  consciences  pronounce  these  affections 
to  be  good  or  bad.  We  feel  that  humanity  or  benevo- 
lence is  a  good  affection,  and  also  that  it  is  due  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  to  different  classes.  Thus  it  is  not  only 
natural  but  right  that  a  man  should  care  for  his  own 
family  more  than  for  the  world  at  large,  and  this  obligation 
apphes  not  only  to  parents  who  are  responsible  for  having 
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brought  their  children  into  existence,  and  to  children 
who  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  parents,  but  also  to 
brothers  who  have  no  such  special  tie.  So  too  we  feel  it 
to  be  both  iinnatural  and  wrong  to  fed  no  stronger  in- 
terest in  our  fellow-countrymen  than  in  other  men.  In 
the  same  way  we  feel  that  there  is  a  wide  interval  be- 
tween the  humanity  that  it  is  both  natural  and  right  to 
exhibit  towards  animals,  and  that  which  is  due  to  our 
own  spedes.  Strong  philanthropy  could  hardly  coexist 
with  cannibalism,  and  a  man  who  had  no  hesitation  in 
destroying  human  life  for  the  sake  of  obtaiaing  the  skim 
of  the  victims,  or  of  freeing  himself  frdm  some  trifling 
inconvenience,  would  scarcely  be  eulogised  for  his  bene- 
volence. Yet  a  man  may  be  regarded  as  very  humane 
to  animals  who  has  no  scruple  in  sacrifidDg  their  lives 
for  his  food,  his  pleasures,  or  his  convenience. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  an  energetic  agita- 
tion in  favour  of  humanity  to  animals  arose  in  England, 
and  the  utilitarian  moralists,  who  were  then  rising  into 
influence,  caught  the  spirit  of  their  time  and  made  very 
creditable  eflbrts  to  extend  it.'  It  is  manifest,  however, 
that  a  theory  which  recognized  no  oUier  end  in  virtue 
than  the  promotion  of  human  happiness,  could  supply 
no  adequate  basis  for  the  movement.  Some  of  the  recent 
members  of  the  school  have  accordingly  entailed  their 
theoiy,  maintaining  that  acts  are  virtuous  when  they  pro- 
duce  a  net  result  of  happiness,  and  vicious  when  tiiey 
produce  a  net  result  of  suflering,  altogether  irrespective 
of  the  question  whether  this  enjoyment  or  suffering  is 
of  men  or  animals.  In  other  words,  diey  place  the  duty 
of  man  to  animals  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  duty 

>  Bentham  eapecially  recurs  to  this  subject  frequently.  See  Sir  J,  Bdw- 
ring's  edition  of  his  works  (Edinburgh,  1843),  ToL  i.  pp.  142,143,662;  voL 

x.pp.fi4a-fiea 
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d  man  to  his  f^ow-men,  mdiUainiDg  that  no  EuSermg  can 
be  lightly  inflicted  on  brutes,  which  does  not  produce  n 
laiiger  amount  of  happiness  to  man.* 

The  first  reflection  suggested  by  this  theory  is,  that  it 
appears  diflicult  to  underatand  how,  on  the  prindples  of 
the  inductive  school,  it  could  be  arrived  at.  Benevo- 
lence, as  we  have  seen,  according  to  these  writers  b^ins 
in  interest  We  first  nf  all  do  good  to  men,  because  it  is 
for  our  advantage,  though  the  force  of  the  habit  may  at 
laat  act  iirespedive  of  interest.  But  in  the  case  of  animals 
who  cannot  resent  barbarity^thisfoundationof  self-inter- 
est does  not  for  the  most  part'  exist.  Probably,  how- 
ever, an  associadon  of  ideas  might  help  to  solve  the  difli- 
Gulty,  and  the  habit  of  benevolence  generated  originally 
from  the  social,  relations  of  men  might  at  last  be  ex- 
tended to  the  animal  world ;  but  that  it  should  be  so  to 
the  extent  of  placing  the  duty  to  animak  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  duty  to  men,  I  do  not  anticipate,  or  (at  the 
risk  of  being  accused  of  great  inhumanity),  I  must  add, 

'  '  Granted  tliat  any  practice  causes  mare  pain  to  animals  than  it  giTes 
pleasure  to  man ;  ta  that  practice  moral  or  immoral  f  And  if  exactly  in 
proportion  as  human  beings  raise  their  heada  out  of  the  slough  of  selfiahnesa 
they  do  not  wiUt  ono  voice  answer  "  immoral,"  let  the  morality  of  the  pttn- 
ciple  of  utility  be  for  ever  condemned.'— Mill's  Vmert.  voL  iL  p.  48fi.  '  We 
deprive  them  [animals]  of  life,  and  thla  is  justifiable — theii  puns  do  not 
equal  our  enjoymenta.  There  is  a  bnlanoe  of  good.'~Bentham's  Deonlelogt/, 
vol.  L  p.  14.  Mr.  Mill  accordingly  defines  the  principle  of  utility,  without 
any  special  reference  to  men.  '  The  creed  which  accepts  as  the  foundation 
of  morals,  utility  or  the  greatest  hap[aiieaa  principle,  holds  that  actions  are 
right  in  prc^rtion  as  they  tend  to  promoto  hapfuness,  wrong  as  they  tend 
to  produce  the  reverse  of  happiness.' — UtUitariamam,  pp.  0-10. 

*  The  exception  of  course  being  domestic  animala,  which  may  be  injured 
by  ill-treatment,  but  even  this  exception  ia  a  very  partial  one.  No  salfish 
reason  conid  prevent  any  amount  of  cruelty  to  animals  that  were  about  to 
be  killed,  and  even  in  the  case  of  previous  ill-usage  the  calcultUJons  of 
selfishness  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  price  of  the  animal.  I  haTe  been 
told  that  on  some  parts  of  the  continent  diligence  horses  aie  systomatictUly 
under-fed,  and  worked  to  a  speedy  death,  theii  cheapness  tendering  such  a 
course  the  most  economical. 
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desire.  I  cannot  look  forward  to  a  time  when  no  one 
will  wear  any  article  of  dress  formed  out  of  the  skin  of 
an  animal,  or  feed  upon  animal  flesh,  till  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  doing  so,  exceeded 
the  pain  inflicted  upon  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  pleasure 
of  which  by  abridging  its  life  he  had  deprived  it.*  And 
supposing  that  with  such  a  calculation  before  him,  the 
utilitarian  should  continue  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  animals, 
his  principle  might  carry  him  to  fUrther  conclusions,  from 
which  I  confess  I  should  recoil.  If,  when  Swift  was 
writing  his  famous  essay  in  favour  of  employing  for  food 
the  redundant  babies  of  a  half-starving  population,  he 
had  been  informed  that,  according  to  the  more  advanced 
moralists,  to  eat  a  child,  and  to  eat  a  sheep,  rest  upon 
exactly  the  same  ground;  that  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  the  single  question  for  the  moralist  is,  whether  the 
repast  on  the  whole  produces  more  pleasure  than  pain,  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  discovery  would  have  greatly 
facilitated  his  task. 

The  conaderations  I  have  adduced  will,  I  think,  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  utiUtariaii  principle  if  pushed 
to  its  full  logical  consequences  would  be  by  no  means 
as  accordant  with  ordinary  moral  notions  as  is  sometimes 
alleged ;  that  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  lead  to  conclusions 
utterly  and  outrageously  repugnant  to  the  moral  feelings  it 


■  BenthsTP,  aa  we  have  seen,  U  of  opinion  that  the  gaatnmotnic  pkaauro 
would  produce  the  requisite  excess  of  enjoyment  Hartlej-,  who  has  aoma 
amiable  and  beautiful  remailiB  on  the  duty  of  Idodaess  to  aaimals,  without 
absolutely  cocdemning,  spealiB  with  much  aTerson  of  the  cuatom  of  eating 
'our  biothetfl  and  siateis,'  the  animala.  {On  Man,  toI.  ii.  pp.  2'2'2-2'2S.) 
Paley,  observing  tbat  it  is  quite  possible  for  men  to  lire  without  flesh-diet, 
concludes  that  the  only  auffident  justification  for  eating  meat  is  an  express 
dirino  revelation  in  the  Book  of  Gleneaia.  (ilfornf  Fhiloi.  book  ii.  ch.  11.) 
Some  reasoncTB  evade  the  main  iesue  by  contendisg  that  they  kill  animala 
because  tliese  would  otherwise  overrun  the  etitb ;  but  this,  aa  Windham  said, 
'  is  an  indifferent  reason  fox  killing  fish.' 
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is  intended  to  explain.  I  will  conclude  this  part  of  my 
ai^ument  by  very  briefly  advertmg  to  two  great  fields 
in  which,  as  I  believe,  it  would  prove  especially  revolu- 
tionary. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  field  of  chastity.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  in  the  course  of  the  present  work  to 
dwell  at  greater  length  than  I  sbould  desire  upon  ques- 
tions connected  with  this  virtue.  At  present,  I  will 
simply  ask  the  reader  to  conceive  a  miud  from  which 
all  notion  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  or  nobility  of  piuity 
was  banished,  and  to  suppose  such  a  mind  comparing,  by 
a  utihtarian  standard,  a  period  in  which  sensuality  was 
almost  unbridled,  such  as  the  age  of  Athenian  glory  or 
the  English  restorfition,  with  a  period  of  austere  virtue. 
The  question  whicli  of  these  societies  was  morally  the  best 
would  thus  resolve  itself  simply  into  the  question  in  whieh 
there  was  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  and  the 
smallest  amount  of  suffering.  The  pleasures  of  domestic 
fife,  the  pleasures  resulting  from  a  freer  social  intei-course,' 
the  different  degrees  of  suffering  inflicted  on  those  who 
violated  the  law  of  chastity,  the  ulterior  consequences  of 
each  mode  of  life  upon  population,  would  be  the  chief 
elements  of  the  comparison.  Can  any  one  beUeve  that  the 
balance  of  enjoyment  would  be  so  unquestionably  and  so 
laj^ely  on  the  side  of  the  more  austere  society  as  to 
justify  the  degree  of  superiority  which  is  assigned  to  it? ' 

'  In  commenting  upon  the  French  licentionanew  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Hume  Mje,  in  &  passage  which  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  animad- 
veTHon ; — '  Our  neighljoun,  it  aeeoiB,  have  resolved  to  sacrifice  some  of  the 
domestic  to  the  social  pleasures ;  and  to  prefur  ease,  freedom,  and  an  open 
commerce,  to  strict  fidelity  and  constancj.  These  enda  are  both  good,  and 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile ;  nor  must  we  be  surprised  if  the  customs 
of  nations  incline  too  much  sometimes  to  the  one  side,  and  sometimes  to  the 
other. ' — Dialogue. 

'  There  are  few  thiogs  more  pitiable  than  the  blondera  into  which  writers 
have  Mien  when  trjiog  to  base  the  plain  virtue  of  chastity  on  utilitarian 
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The  second  sphere  is  that  of  Bpeculative  truth.  No 
class  of  men  have  more  highly  valued  an  unflinching 
hostility  to  superstition  than  utilitarians.  Yet  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  upon  their  principles  it  can  be 
justified.  Many  superstitions  do  imdoubtedly  answer  to 
the  Greek  conception  of  slavish  'fear  of  the  gods,'  and 
have  been  productive  of  unspeakable  mieery  to  mankind, 
but  there  are  very  many  others  of  a  different  tendency. 
Superstitions  appeal  to  our  hopes  as  well  as  to  our  fears. 
They  often  meet  and  gratify  the  inmost  longings  of  the 
heart.  They  offer  certainties  when  reason  can  only  afford 
possibihties  or  probabilities.  They  supply  conceptions  on 
which  the  imagination  most  fondly  dwells.  They  some- 
times even  impart  a  new  sanction  to  moral  truths. 
Creating  ytants  which  they  alone  can  satisfy,  and  fears 
which  th^  alone  can  quell,  they  often  become  essential 
elements  of  happiness,  and  their  consoling  efficacy  is 
most  felt  in  the  languid  or  troubled  hours  when  it  is 
most  needed.  We  owe  more  to  our  illusions  than  to  our 
knowledge.  The  imagination,  which  is  altogether  con- 
structive, probably  contributes  more  to  our  happiness 


calcuIatioDS.  Thus  unce  the  writio^  of  Malthua  it  has  been  geneiall;  le- 
cogniwd  that  one  of  the  veiy  first  conditions  of  ftU  materid  proaperiCr  is  to 
check  early  maniagea,  to  reatnun  the  tendency  of  population  to  multiply 
mora  rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence.  Knowing  this,  what  can  be 
m<H«  deplorable  than  to  find  moralists  making  such  arguments  us  these  the 
very  foundation  of  morals  ? — '  The  first  and  great  mischief,  and  by  conse> 
quence  the  guilt,  of  promiscuous  concubinage  coiuists  in  it«  tendency  to 
dimmish  marriages.'  (I'aley's  Mortit  PhUotop^,  book  ill.  port  iii.  ch.  ii.). 
'  That  is  always  the  mort  happy  condition  of  a  nation,  and  that  cation  is 
most  accurately  obeying  the  laws  of  our  constitution,  in  which  the  number 
of  the  human  race  is  most  rapidly  increasing.  Now  it  is  cert^n  that  under 
the  law  of  chastity,  that  is,  when  indiTiduala  ara  exclusively  united  to  each 
other,  the  increase  of  population  will  be  more  rapid  than  under  any  oUiw 
circumstances.'  (Wayland's  £lemt>Ut  of  Moral  Seienet,  p.  206,  11th  ed., 
Boston,  18S9.)  I  em  sorry  to  bring  such  subjects  before  the  reader,  but  it 
ia  imposable  to  write  a  history  of  morals  without  doing  ao. 
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thui  the  reason,  which,  la  the  sphere  of  speculation  is 
mainly  critical  and  destructive.  The  rude  charm  which 
in  the  hour  of  danger  or  distress  the  savage  clasps  so 
confidently  to  his  breast,  the  sacred  picture  which  is 
believed  to  shed  a  hallowing  and  protecting  influence 
over  the  poor  man's  cottage,  can  bestow  a  more  real  con- 
solation in  the  darkest  hour  of  human  suffering  than  can 
be  afforded  by  the  grandest  theories  of  philosophy.  The 
first  desire  of  the  heart  is  to  find  something  on  which  to 
lean.  The  first  condition  of  happiness  to  common  minds 
is  the  exclusion  of  doubt  A  credulous  and  superstitious 
nature  may  be  degraded,  but  in  the  many  cases  where 
superstition  does  not  assume  a  persecuting  or  appal- 
Ung  form  it  ia  not  unhappy,  and  degradation,  apart  from 
unhappiness,  can  have  no  place  in  utilitarian  ethics.  No 
error  can  be  more  grave  than  to  imagine  that  when 
a  critical  spirit  is  abroad  the  pleasant  beliefs  will  all 
remain,  and  the  painful  ones  alone,  will  perish.  To  in- 
troduce into  the  mind  the  consciousness  of  ignorance 
and  the  pangs  of  doubt  is  to  infiict  or  endure  much 
suffering,  which  may  even  survive  the  period  of  tran- 
sition. 'Why  is  it,'  said  Luther's  wife,  looking  sadly 
back  upon  the  sensuous  creed  which  she  had  left, '  that 
in  our  old  fiuth  we  prayed  so  often  and  so  warmly,  and 
that  our  prayera  are  now  so  few  and  so  cold  ?  '*  It  is 
related  of  an  old  monk  named  Serapion,  who  had  em- 
braced the  heresy  of  the  anthropomorphites,  that  he  was 
convinced  by  a  brother  monk  of  the  folly  of  attributing 
to  the  Almighty  a  human  form.  He  bowed  his  reason 
humbly  to  the  Catholic  creed  ;  but  when  he  knelt  down 
to  pray,  the  image  which  his  ima^natiou  had  conceived, 
and  on  which  for  so  many  years  his  affections  had  been 
concentrated,  had  disappeared,  and  the  old  man  burst 
1  8m  Luther's  Taitt  7a£t. 
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into  tears,  exdaimiDg,  'You  have  deprived  me  of  my 
god;  ^ 

These  are  indeed  facts  which  must  be  deeply  painful  to 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  history  of  opinion.  The 
possibility  of  oflen  adding  to  the  happiness  of  men  by 
diffusing  abroad,  or  at  least  sustaining  pleasing  falsehoods, 
and  the  suffering  that  must  commonly  result  from  their 
dissolution,  can  hardly  reasonably  be  denied.  There  is 
one,  and  but  one,  adequate  reason  that  can  always  justify 
men  in  critically  reviewing  what  they  have  been  taught 
It  is,  the  conviction  that  opinions  should  not  be  r^arded ' 
as  mere  mental  luxuries,  Uiat  truth  should  be  deemed  an 
end  distinct  from  and  superior  to  utility,  and  that  it  is  a 
moral  duty  to  pursue  it,  whether  it  leads  to  pleasure  or 
whether  it  leads  to  pmn.  Among  the  many  wise  sayings 
which  antiquity  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  few  are  more 
remarlcable  than  his  division  of  virtue  into  two  distinct 
branches — to  seek  truth  and  to  do  good.^ 

Of  the  sanctions  which,  according  to  the  utilitarians, 
constitute  the  sole  motives  to  virtue,  there  is  one,  as  I  have 
said,  unexceptionably  adequate.  Those  who  adopt  the  reli- 
gious sanction,  can  always  appeal  to  a  balance  of  interest 
in  favour  of  virtue ;  but  as  the  great  majority  of  modem 
utihtarians  confidently  sever  their  theory  from  all  theolo- 
gical considerations,  I  will  dismiss  this  sanction  with  two 
or  three  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  those  who  r^ard 

*  TillemoDt,  Mim.  pour  termr  &  FSiri.  eccUsiati^e,  tome  x.  p.  67. 

■  To  ri  aXriBiiitv  ml  ri  lufprcriTf.     (^lien,    Var.  SitL  XU.  69.)     Lon- 

ginue  in  like  miuinei  dividea  virtue  into  liipymia  n>j  liXqBiKr.  (i)«  SMbiim. 
S  1.)  The  oppoBita  yicw  in  Englnnd  is  continually  expressed  m  the  MLjing', 
'  You  should  never  pull  down  an  opinion  until  you  have  soniething  to 
put  in  ita  place,'  which  cod  only  mean,  if  you  are  conTinced  that  some 
religions  oi  other  hypothesis  ia  false,  you  are  morally  bound  to  lepreaa  or 
conceal  your  conviction  until  you  have  diecovered  positive  affirmations  or 
axplanationa  u  unqualified  and  consolatory  as  those  you  have  destroyed. 
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the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Deity  as  the  sole  rule  of  morals, 
render  it  perfectly  idle  to  represent  the  Divine  attributes 
■  83  deserving  of  our  admiration.  To  epeak  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  either  implies  that  there  is  such  a  quality  as 
goodness,  to  which  the  Divine  acta  conform,  or  it  is  an 
unmeaning  tautology.  ■  "Why  should  we  extol,  or  how  can 
we  admire,  the  perfect  goodness  of  a  Being  whose  will 
and  acts  constitute  the  sole  standard  or  definition  of  per- 
fection ?  ^  The  theory  which  teaches  that  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  Deity  is  the  one  rule  of  morals,  and  the  anticipation 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments  the  one  reason  for 
conforming  to  it,  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  annihi- 
lates the  goodness  of  God ;  the  second,  the  virtue  of  man. 

Another  and  equally  obvious  remark  is,  that  while 
these  theologians  represent  the  hope  of  future  rewards, 
and  the  fear  of  future  punishments,  as  the  only  reason  for 
doing  right,  one  of  our  strongest  reasons  for  believing  in 
the  existence  of  these  rewards  and  punishments,  is  our 
deep-seated  feeling  of  merit  and  demerit.  That  the  pre- 
sent disposition  of  afikirs  is  in  many  respects  unjust,  that 
suffering  often  attends  a  course  which  deserves  reward,  and 
happiness  a  course  which  deserves  punishment,  leads  men 
to  infer  a  future  state  of  retribution.  Take  away  the  con- 
sciousness of  desert,  and  the  inference  would  no  longer  be 
made. 

A  third  remark,  which  I  believe  to  be  equally  true, 
but  which  will  not  be  acquiesced  in  with  equal  readiness, 
is  that  without  the  concurrence  of  a  moral  faculty,  it  is 
wholly  impossible  to  prove  from  nature  that  supreme 
goodness  of  the   Creator,  which  utilitarian  theologians 

*  See  thiB  powerrull  J  stated  bj  Sfaaftwbm^.  (Inquiry  eoneemiiuf  Virtue, 
book  i.  part  iii.)  The  same  objection  applies  la  Dr.  MaiuerB  modificatioa 
of  the  theological  doctrine— vie.  that  th«  origin  of  morals  is  not  the  will 
but  the  nature  of  God. 
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assume.  We  speak  of  the  bcBevolence  ^own  in  the  joy  of 
the  insect  glittering  in  the  sunbetun,  in  the  protecting  in- 
stincts so  liberally  bestowed  among  the  animal  world,  in 
the  kindness  of  the  parent  to  its  young,  in  the  happiness 
of  little  children,  in  the  beauty  and  Uie  bounty  of  nature, 
but  is  there  not  another  nde  to  the  picture  P  The  hideous 
disease,  the  countless  forms  of  rapine  and  of  suiTering, 
the  entozoathatlivewithin  the  bodies,  and  feed  upon  the 
anguish  of  sentient  beings,  the  ferocious  instinct  of  the 
cat,  that  prolongs  with  delight  the  agonies  of  its  victim, 
all  the  multitudinous  forms  of  misery  that  are  mani- 
fested among  the  innocent  portion  of  creation,  are  not 
these  aUo  the  works  of  nature  ?  We  speak  of  the  Divine 
veracity.  What  is  the  whole  history  of  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  world  but  one  long  stru^le  of  the  in- 
tellect of  man  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  deceptions  of 
nature  ?  Every  object  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  savage 
awakens  his  curiosity  only  to  lure  him  into  some  deadly 
error.  The  sun  that  seems  a  diminutive  light  revolving 
around  his  world ;  the  moon  and  Uie  stars  that  appear 
formed  only  to  hght  his  path;  the  strange  fantastic 
diseases  that  surest  irresistibly  the  notion  of  present 
dsemons ;  the  terrific  phenomena  of  nature  which  appear 
the  results,  not  of  blind  forces,  but  of  isolated  spiritual 
agencies — all  these  things  fatally,  inevitably,  invincibly 
impel  him  into  superstition.  Through  long  centuries  the 
superstitions  thus  generated  have  deluged  the  world  with 
blood.  Millions  of  prayers  have  been  vainly  breathed  to 
what  we  now  know  were  inexorable  laws  of  nature. 
Only  after  ages  of  toil  did  the  mind  of  man  emancipate 
itself  from  those  deadly  errors  to  which  by  the  deceptive 
appearances  of  nature  the  long  infancy  of  humanity  is 
universally  doomed. 
And  in  the  laws  of  wealth  bow  different  are  the  appear* 
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fuices  from  t^e  realitiea  of  things !  Wlio  caa  estimate  the 
wars  Ibat  have  been  kindled,  the  bitterness  and  the  wretch- 
edness that  have  been  caused,  by  errors  relating  to  the  ap- 
parent antagonism  of  the  interests  of  nations  which  were 
80  natural  that  for  centuhea  .they  entangled  the  very 
strongest  mtellects,  and  it  was  scarcely  till  our  own  day 
that  a  tardy  science  came  to  dispel  them  P 

What  shall  we  say  to  these  things?  If  induction  alone 
were  our  guide,  if  we  possessed  absolutely  no  knowledge 
of  some  things  beii^  in  their  own  nature  good,  and  others 
in  their  own  nature  evil,  how  could  we  rise  from  this 
spectacle  of  nature  to  the  .conception  of  an  all-perfect 
Author?  Even  if  we  could  discover  a  predominance  of 
benevoleuce  in  the  creation,  we  should  still  r^rd  the 
mingled  attributes  of  nature  as  a  reflex  of  the  mingled 
attributes  of  its  Contriver.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
Excellence,  our  best  evidence  even  of  the  existence  of  the 
Creator,  is  derivecf  not  from  the  material  universe  but 
from  our  own  moral  nature.*  It  is  not  of  reason  but  of 
faith.  In  other  words  it  springs  from  that  instmctive  or 
moral  nature  which  is  as  truly  a  part  of  our  being  as  is 
our  reason,  which  teaches  us  what  reason  could  never 
teach,  the  supreme  and  transcendent  excellence  of  moral 
good,  which  rising  dissatisfied  above  this  world  of  sense, 
proves  itself  by  the  very  intensity  of  its  aspiration  to  be 
adapted  for  another  sphere,  and  whidi  constitutes  at  once 
the  evidence  of  a  Divine  element  within  us,  and  the  augury 
of  the  future  that  is  before  us.* 


*  'The  one  greftt  uid  Unding:  gtound  of  the  belief  of  God  And  B  here- 
after is  the  law  of  conscience.* — Coleridge,  Note*  Theological  and  PoUiical, 
p.  S67.  That  onr  moral  fdculty  is  our  one  re&son  for  muntaimng  the  sn- 
preme  heneTolence  of  the  Dcntj  was  a  fiiTOurite  poutioa  of  Kant. 

■  'Nescio  qaomodo  inhwret  in  mentibas  quasi  seeculomm  quoddom 
angnrium  fatuHH^m ;  idque  in  maiimia  ingenila  altissimisque  anlmis  et 
exislit  ntaxime  et  appoiet  facillinie.' — Gia  Tuac.  Ditp.  L  13. 
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These  things  belong  rather  to  the  sphere  of  feeling 
than  of  reasoning.  Those  who  are  most  deeply  per- 
suaded of  their  truth,  will  probably  feel  that  they  are 
unable  by  argument  to  express  adequately  the  intensity 
of  their  conviction,  but  they  may  point  to  the  recorded 
experience  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  in  all  ages,  to 
the  incapacity  of  terrestrial  things  to  satisfy  our  nature, 
to  the  manifest  tendency,  both  in  individuals  and  nations, 
of  a  pure  and  heroic  life  to  kindle,  and  of  a  selfish  and 
corrupt  life  to  cloud,  these  aspirations,  to  the  historical 
fact  that  no  philosophy  and  no  scepticism  have  been  able 
permanently  to  repress  them.  The  lines  of  our  moral 
nature  tend  upwards.  In  it  we  have  the  common  root 
of  religion  and  of  ethics,  for  the  same  consdousness  that 
tells  us  that,  even  when  it  is  in  fact  the  weakest  element 
of  our  constitution,  it  is  by  right  supreme,  commandiDg 
and  authoritative,  teaches  us  also  that  it  is  Bivine.  All 
religions  that  have  truly  governed  mankind,  have  done 
so  by  virtue  of  the  affinity  of  their  teaching  with  this 
nature,  by  speaking,  as  common  religious  language  cor- 
rectly describes  it,  'to  the  heart,'  by  appealing  not  to 
self-interest,  but  to  that  Divine  element  of  self-sacrifice 
which  is  latent  in  every  soul.^  The  reality  of  this  moral 
nature  is  the  one  great  question  of  natural  theology,  for 


'  '  It  IB  ft  calamnj  to  mj  tliRt  men  ua  roused  to  heroic  actions  by  ease, 
bope  of  pleasure,  Tecompeiue— Bugar-plunu  of  any  hind  in  thia  world  or  tke 
nezL  In  the  meaneBt  mortal  there  ties  aometbing  nobler.  The  poor 
etvearing  soldier  hired  to  be  abot  has  hla  "  honour  of  a  soldier,"  different 
from  drill,  regulations,  and  the  shilliDg  a  day.  It  is  not  to  taste  aweet  thinge, 
but  to  do  nobis  and  true  things,  and  vindicate  himself  under  God's  heaven 
as  a  Ood-made  man,  that  the  poorest  son  of  Adam  dimly  longs.  Show 
him  the  way  of  doing  that,  the  dullest  day-drudge  kindles  into  a  hero. 
They  wrong  man  greatly  who  say  he  is  to  be  seduced  fay  ease.  Difficulty, 
abnegation,  martyrdom,  death,  are  the  alluremeuta  that  act  on  the  heart  of 
man.  Kindle  the  inner  genial  life  of  him,  you  have  a  flame  that  bums  up 
all  lower  considerations.'— Carlyle'a  Stro-worMp,  p.  237  (ed.  1868). 
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itidvolvfis  that  connection  between  our  own  and  a  higher 
;  nature,  without  which  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause  were 
a  iiere  question  of  archffiology,  and  reUgion  but  an 
exercise  of  the  imagination. 

I  return  gladly  to  the  secular  sanctions  of  utilita- 
rianism. The  majority  of  disciples  assure  us  that  these 
are  suflScient  to  establish  their  theory,  or  in  other  words, 
that  our  duty  coincides  so  strictly  with  our  interest 
when  rightly  understood,  that  a  perfectly  prudent  would 
necessarily  become  a  perfectly  virtuous  man.^  Bodily 
vice  they  tell  us  ultimately  brings  bodily  weakness  and 
suffering.  Extravagance  is  followed  by  ruin ;  unbridled 
passions  by  the  loss  of  domestic  peace ;  disregard  for  the 
interests  of  others  by  social  or  legal  penalties ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,.the  most  moral  is  also  the  most  tranquil 
disposition ;  benevolence  is  one  of  the  truest  of  our  plea- 
sures, and  virtue  may  become  by  habit,  an  essential  of 
enjoyment.  As  the  shopkeeper  who  has  made  his  fortune, 
still  sometimes  continues  at  the  counter,  because  the 
daily  routine  has  become  necessary  to  his  happiness, 
so  the  '  moral  hero  *  may  continue  to  practise  that 
virtue  which  was  at  first  the  mere  instrument  of  his 
pleasures,  as  being  in  itself   more  precious    than    all 


'  'Cl&mnt  Epicmua  is  qnem  vm  mmU  Toluptatlbua  eseo  dedilum  dicilis 
non  posse  jucunde  vivi  uiai  sapienter,  boneste,  justeque  vivatur,  nee  sapi- 
eoter,  hooeste,  juste  nisi  jucunde.' — Cicero,  D»  Fin.  i. 

'  '  The  Tirtueg  to  be  complete  must  have  fixed  their  residence  in  the 
beart  iuidbecoiueftppetit«Biiiipelliiigto  actions  without  further  thought  then 
tiie  gratification  of  them ;  so  that  after  their  expedience  ceases  they  stilt 
continue  to  operate  faj  the  desire  they  raise.  ...  I  knew  a  mercer  who 
having  gotten  a  competency  of  fortune,  thought  to  retire  and  enjoy  himself 
in  ijuiet ;  but  finding  he  could  not  b«  easy  without  buainess  was  forced  to 
return  to  the  shop  and  assist  his  former  partners  gratis,  in  the  nature  of  a 
journeyman.  'Why  then  should  it  be  thought  strange  that  a  man  long  inured 
to  the  practice  of  moral  duties  should  persevere  in  them  out  of  liMng,  when 
they  can  yield  him  no  further  adTantage  P ' — Tucker's  Light  of  Natuie,  toL  i. 
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This  theory  of  the  perfect  coincidence  of  virtue  and 
interest  rightly  understood,  which  has  always  been  a 
common-place  of  moralists,  and  has  been  advocated  by 
many  who  were  far  from  wishing  to  resolve  virtue  into 
prudence,  contains  no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  truth, 
but  only  of  the  most  general  kind.  It  does  not  ap{dy  to 
nations  as  wholes,  for  although  luxurious  and  effeminate 
vices  do  imdoubtedly  corrode  and  enervate  national  cha- 
racter, the  histories  of  ancient  Borne  and  of  not  a  few 
modem  monarchies  abundantly  prove  that  a  career  of 
consistent  rapadty,  ambition,  selfishness,  and  fraud  may 
be  eminently  conducive  to  national  prosperity.^  It  does 
not  apply  to  impCTfecUy  oiganised  societies,  where  the 
restraints  of  public  opinion  are  unfelt  and  where  force 
is  the  one  measure  of  right.  It  does  not  apply  except 
in  a  very  partial  degree  even  to  the  most  civilised  of 
maukiad.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  show  that  in  a  polished 
community  a  certain  low  standard  of  virtue  is  essential 
to  prosperity,  to  paint  the  evOs  of  unrestrained  pasaons, 
and  to  prove  that  it  is  better  to  obey  than  to  violate  the 
laws  of  society.  But  if  turning  from  the  criminal  or  the 
drunkard  we  were  to  compare  the  man  who  simply  falls 
in  with  or  slightly  surpasses  the  average  morals  of  chose 
about  him,  and  indulges  in  a  httle  vice  which  is  neither 
injurious  to  his  own  health  or  to  his  reputation,  with  the 
man  who  earnestly  and  painfully  adopts  a  much  higher 
standard  than  that  of  his  time  or  of  his  class,  we  should 
be  driven  to  another  conclusion.  Honesty  it  is  said  is  the 
beet  policy — a  fact,  however,  which  depends  very  much 

p.  200.    Hr.  J.  S.  Mill  la  his  UtiUlartamim  dwells  mucli  on  the  heroUm 
which  he  thinlca  this  viev  of  morals  mtty  produce. 

*  See  LactantluB,  Ind.  Dtv.  ti.  9.  MoDtesquien,  in  hi*  Dicadaiot  d» 
FEmpirt  romain,  has  shown  in  delnil  the  maoDer  in  which  the  crimes  of 
Roman  politicians  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  their  nation.  The  histoij 
of  Prussia  forma  a  modem  illuttration  of  the  same  tf  uth. 
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upon  the  condition  of  the  police  force,  but  heroic  virtue 
must  rest  upon  a  different  basis.  If  happiness  in  any 
of  its  forms  be  the  supreme  object  of  life,  moderation 
is  the  most  emphatic  counsel  of  onr  being,  but  modera- 
tion is  as  opposed  to  heroism  as  to  vice.  There  is  no 
form  of  intellectual  or  moral  escc^ence  which  has  not 
a  general  tendency  to  produce  happiness  if  cultivated  in 
moderation.  There  are  veiy  few  which  if  cultivated 
to  great  perfection  have  not  a  tendency  directly  the 
reverse.  Thus  a  mind  that  is  sufficiently  enlai^ed  to 
range  abroad  amid  the  pleasures  of  intellect  has  no 
doubt  secured  a  fund  of  inexhaustible  enjoyment;  but  he 
who  inferred  from  this  that  the  highest  intellectual  emi- 
nence was  the  condition  most  favourable  to  happiness 
would  be  lamentably  deceived.  The  diseased  nervous 
scnsibiUty  that  accompanies  int^ise  mental  exertion,  the 
weary,  wasting  sense  of  ignorance  and  vanity,  the  dis- 
enchantment and  disintegration  that  commonly  follow  a 
profound  research,  have  filled  literature  with  mournftd 
echoes  of  the  words  of  the  royal  sage,  'In  much  wis- 
dom is  much  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge 
increaseth  sorrow.'  The  lives  of  men  of  genius  have 
been  for  the  most  part  a  conscious  and  deliberate  reali- 
sation of  the  ancient  myth — the  tree  of  knowledge  and  ■ 
the  tree  of  hfe  stood  side  by  side,  and  they  chose  the 
tree  of  knowledge  rather  than  the  tree  of  life. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  the  realm  of  morals.^  The 
virtue  which  is  most  conducive  to  happiness  is  plainly 
that  which  can  be  realised  without  much  suffering,  and 
sustained  without  much   effort.      Legal    and    physical 

*  'That  quick  Kuaibilit?  vbich  is  the  gTOundTOOrk  of  aU  adrancu 
towards  perfectjon  increuea  Hm  pnageiu^  of  paiu  and  v«utioDi.'— Tucker's 
lAfkl  of  Natw^  ii  IS,  S  4. 
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penalties  apply  only  to  the  grosser  and  more  ertreme 
forms  of  vice.  Social  penalties  may  strike  the  very 
highest  forms  of  virtue.^  That  very  sentiment  of  unity 
with  mankind  which  utilitarians  assure  us  is  one  day  to 
become  so  strong  as  to  overpower  all  unsocial  feelings, 
would  make  it  more  and  more  impossible  for  men  con- 
sistently with  their  happiness  to  adopt  any  course,  whether 
very  virtuous  or  very  viciovis,  that  would  place  them  out 
of  harmony  with  the  general  sentiment  of  society.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  tranquillity  of  a  perfectly  virtuous 
mind  is  the  highest  form  of  happiness,  and  may  be  reason- 
ably preferred  not  only  to  material  advantages,  but  also 
to  the  approbation  of  society;  but  no  man  can  fully 
attain,  and  few  can  even  approximate,  to  such  a  condition. 
When  vicious  passions  and  impulses  are  very  strong,  it  is 
idle  to  tell  the  sufferer  that  he  would  be  more  happy  if 
his  nature  were  radically  different  firom  what  it  is.  If 
happiness  be  his  object,  he  must  regulate  his  coarse 
with  a  view  to  the  actual  condition  of  his  being,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  peace  would  be  most 
promoted  by  a  compromise  with  vice.  The  selfish  theory 
of  morals  applies  only  to  the  virtues  of  temperament,  and 
not  to  that  much  higher  form  of  virtue  which  is  sustained 
in  defiance  of  temperament.*  We  have  no  doubt  a 
certain  pleasure  in  cultivating  our  good  tendencies,  but 
we  have  by  no  means  the  same  pleasure  in  repressing  our 
bad  ones.    There  are  men  whose  whole  lives  are  spent  in 


>  This  position  ia  fordbly  illustrated  by  Mr,  Maurice  in  his  fourth  lecture 
On  Coaicieiice  (1B68).  It  is  mamfeat  th&t  a  tradeaman  reuating  a  dia- 
boQcat  or  illegal  trade  custom,  an  Itiah  peasant  in  a  disturbed  district 
revolting  against  the  agrarian  conapiracj  of  bis  claas,  or  a  aoldier  in  many 
countries  conscientioualy  refusing  in  obedience  to  tbe  law  to  figbt  a  duel, 
would  incur  the  full  force  of  social  penalties,  because  he  failed  to  do  tliat 
wLicb  was  illegal  or  criminaL 

*  See  DrowD  Oa  At  Cliai-vieiiitia,  pp.  200-200. 
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billing  one  thing,  and  desiring  the  opposite.  In  such 
cases  as  these  virtue  dearly  involves  a  sacrifice  of  hap- 
piness ;  for  the  suffering  caused  by  reasting  natural  ten- 
dencies b  much  greater  than  would  ensue  from  their 
moderate  gratification. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  no  proposition  can  be  more 
palpably  and  egr^ously  false  than  the  assertion  that, 
as  fer  as  this  world  is  concerned,  it  is  invariably  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  a  man  to  pursue  the  most 
virtuoiis  career.  Circumstances  and  disposition  will  make 
one  man  find  his  highest  happiness  in  the  happiness,  and 
another  man  in  the  miseiy,  of  his  kind ;  and  if  the  second 
man  acts  according  to  his  interest,  the  utilitarian,  how- 
ever much  he  may  deplore  the  result,  has  no  right  to 
blame  or  condemn  the  agent.  For  that  agent  is  acting 
according  to  his  interest,  and  this,  in  the  eyes  of  utili- 
tarians, in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  highest,  or  to  speak 
m<a%  accurately,  Uie  only  motive  by  which  human  nature 
can  be  actuated. 

We  may  remark  too  that  the  dbturbance  or  pain  which 
does  undoubtedly  usually  accompany  what  is  evil,  bears 
no  kind  of  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  guilt.  An 
irritability  of  temper,  which  is  chiefiy  due  to  a  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,  or  a  habit  of  procrastination 
or  indedsioD,  will  often  cause  more  sufiering  than  some  of 
the  worst  vices  that  can  corrupt  the  heart^ 

But  it  may  be  said  this  calculation  of  pmns  and  plea* 
sures  is  defective  through  the  omission  of  one  element. 

'  '  A  tootluche  produce!  more  violeDt  codtuMoim  of  pain  tl>aii  a  phtiiub 
or  a  itopej.  A  gloomj  disporitioa  ,  .  ,  may  be  found  in  toij  woHhj 
cbaiBCtei^  thoagh  it  is  suffideut  alone  to  embitter  life.  >  .  .  A  selfish  rillaiu 
nu>7  possess  ft  spriog  and  alacrity  of  temper,  frbich  is  indeed  a  good  qnality , 
but  which  ia  rewarded  much  beyond  its  merit,  and  when  attended  with 
good  fortune,  will  compensate  for  the  nneo^ess  and  remorse  arising  from 
•U  the  other  Tioes.' — Hume's  Jbs^;  The  Swptic. 
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Althougli  a  man  who  had  a  very  strong  natural  impulse 
towards  some  vice  would  appear  more  likely  to  promote 
the  tranquillity  of  his  nature  by  a  moderate  and  circum- 
spect gratification  of  that  vice,  than  by  endeavouring  pain- 
fully to  repress  his  natural  tendencies,  yet  he  possesses  a 
conscience  which  adjudicates  upon  his  conduct,  and  its 
sting  or  its  approval  constitutes  a  pain  or  pleasure  so 
intense,  as  more  than  to  redress  the  balance.  Now 
of  course,  no  intuitive  moralist  will  deny,  what  for  a 
long  time  his  school  may  be  almost  said  to  have  been 
alone  in  asserting,  the  reaUty  of  conscience,  or  the  plea- 
sures and  pains  it  may  afibrd.  He  simply  denies,  and 
he  appeals  to  consciousness  in  attestation  of  his  posi- 
tion, that  those  pains  and  pleasures  are  so  powerful  or  so 
proportioned  to  our  acts  as  to  become  an  adequate  basis 
for  virtue.  Conscience,  whether  we  regard  it  as  an  ori- 
ginal faculty,  or  as  a  product  of  the  association  of  ideas, 
exercises  two  distinct  functions.  It  points  out  a  djfier- 
ence  between  right  and  wrong,  and  when  its  commands 
are  violated,  it  inflicts  a  certain  measure  of  suffering  and 
disturbance.  The  first  function  it  exercises  persistently 
through  life.  The  second  it  only  exerdses  under  certain 
special  circumstances.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a 
man  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties  should  pass  a  life 
of  gross  depravity  and  crime  without  being  conscious  that 
he  was  doing  wrong;  but  it  is  extremely  possible  for 
him  to  do  so  without  this  consciousness  having  aoy  ap- 
preciable influence  upon  his  tranquilhty.  The  condition 
of  their  consciences,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  observes,  has  less  in- 
fluence ou  the  happiness  of  men  than  the  condition  of 
their  livers.  Considered  as  a  source  of  pain,  conscience 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  feeling  of  di^ust. 
Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  I  venture 
to  maintain  that  there   axe    multitudes  to  whom  the 
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necessity  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  butcher  would  be 
so  inexpressibly  painful  and  revolting,  that  if  they  could 
obtain  flesh  diet  on  no  other  condition,  they  would  relin- 
qubh  it  for  ever.  But  to  those  who  are  inured  to  the 
trade,  this  repugnance  has  simply  ceased.  It  has  no 
place  in  their  emotions  or  calculations.  Nor  can  it  be 
reasonably  questioned  that  most  men  by  an  assiduous 
attendance  at  the  slaughter-house  could  acquire  a  similar 
indifierence.  In  like  manner,  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science are  doubtless  a  very  real  and  important  form  of 
suffering  to  a  sensitive,  scrupulous,  and  virtuous  girl  who 
has  committed  some  trivial  act  of  levity  or  disobedience ; 
but  to  an  old  and  hardened  criminal  they  are  a  matter  of 
the  most  absolute  indifference. 

Now  it  is  undoubtedly  conceivable,  that  by  an  associa- 
tion of  ideas  men  might  acquire  a  feeling  that  would 
caiise  that  which  would  naturally  be  painful  to  them  to 
be  pleasurable,  and  that  which  would  naturally  be  plea- 
surable to  be  painful.'  But  the  question  will  immediately 
arise,  why  should  they  respect  this  feeling  ?  We  have  seen 
that,  according  to  the  inductive  theory,  there  is  no  such 

'  At  the  same  time,  the  following  paastige  coDtaiua,  I  think,  a  great  deal  of 
wisdomuid  ofafaindpeculinrly  needed  in  England  at  the  preKntdny: — 'The 
nature  of  the  subject  furnishes  the  strongest  presunpUon  that  no  better  system 
irill  erer,  for  the  futnre,  be  invented,  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
benevolent  from  the  selfish  affections,  and  reduce  all  the  Tnrious  emotions 
of  the  human  mind  to  a  perfect  mmplicitf.  The  case  is  not  the  same  in 
this  species  of  philosophy  as  in  physics.  Msuy  an  hypothesis  in  nature, 
contruy  to  first  appearances,  has  been  found,  on  more  accurate  scrutiny, 
solid  and  satisfactory.  .  .  .  But  the  presumption  always  lies  on  the  other 
mde  in  all  enquiries  concerning  the  origin  of  our  passions,  and  of  the  internal 
operations  of  the  human  mind.  The  simplest  and  most  obriona  cause  which 
can  there  he  assigned  for  any  phenomenon,  is  probably  the  true  one.  .  .  . 
The  affections  are  not  susceptible  of  any  impression  from  the  refinements  of 
reason  or  imagination ;  and  it  is  always  found  that  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the 
latter  faculties,  necessarily,  from  the  narrow  capacity  of  the  human  mind 
destroys  all  activity  in  the  former.' — Hume's  Unquiry  eonoenwig  Moralt, 
Append.  IL 
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thing  as  natural  duty.  Men  cnt«r  into  life  solely  denroos 
of  seeking  their  own  happiness.  The  whole  edifice  of 
virtue  arises  from  the  observed  feet,  that  owing  to  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  and  the  intimacy  of  our  social 
relations,  it  is  necessary  for  our  happiness  to  absUdn  from 
some  courses  that  would  be  immediately  pleasurable  and  to 
pursue  others  that  are  immediately  the  reverse.  Self-in- 
terest is  the  one  ultimate  reason  for  virtue,  however  much 
the  moral  chemistry  of  Hartley  may  disguise  and  trans- 
form it  Ought  or  ought  not,  means  nothing  more  than 
the  prospect  of  acquiring  or  of  loang  pleasure.  The  feet 
that  one  line  of  conduct  promotes,  and  anoUier  impairs 
the  happiness  of  others  is,  according  to  these  moralists, 
no  reason  whatever  for  pm^uing  the  former  or  avoid- 
ing the  latter,  unless  such  a  course  is  that  which  brings 
us  the  greatest  happiness.  The  happiness  may  arise  from 
the  action  of  society  upon  ourselves,  or  ftxaa.  our  own 
naturally  benevolent  disposition,  or,  i^ain,  from  an  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  which  means  the  force  of  a  habit  we 
have  formed,  but  in  any  case  our  own  happiness  is  the 
one  possible  or  conceivable  motive  of  action.  If  this  be 
a  true  picture  of  human  nature,  the  reasonable  course  for 
every  man  is  to  modify  his  disposition  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  may  attain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment If  he  has  formed  an  association  of  ideas,  or  con- 
tracted a  habit  which  inflicts  more  pain  than  it  prevents, 
or  prevents  more  pleasure  than  it  aflbrds,  his  reasonable 
course  is  to  dissolve  that  association,  to  destroy  that  habit. 
This  is  what  he  '  ought '  to  do  according  to  the  only 
meaning  that  word  can  possess  in  the  utilitarian  voca- 
bulary. If  he  does  not,  he  will  justly  incur  the  charge  of 
imprudence,  which  is  the  only  chaise  utiUtarianism  can 
consistently  bring  against  vice. 
That  it  would  be  for  the  happiness  as  it  would  certainly 
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be  ia  the  power  of  a  man  of  a  temperament  such  as  1 
have  lately  described,  to  quench  that  conscientious  feeling, 
which  by  its  painful  reproaches  prevents  him  from  pur- 
suing the  course  that  would  be  most  conducive  to  his 
tranquillity,  I  conceive  to  be  self-evident.  And,  indeed, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  consci- 
ence, considered  apart  from  the  course  of  action  it  pre- 
^bes,  is  not  the  cause  of  more  pain  than  pleasure.  Its 
reproaches  are  more  felt  than  its  approval.  The  self- 
complacency  of  a  virtuous  man  reflecting  with  delight 
upon  his  own  exceeding  merit,  is  frequently  spoken  of  in 
the  writings  of  moral  philosophers,'  but  is  rarely  found  in 


*  'The  pleasing  consdouBneu  and  telf-^pprobation  thiX  rise  up  in  the 
miod  of  ft  vbtuooB  man,  exctnuvelj  of  uij  direct,  explicit,  conuileKitioQ  of 
advantage  liketj  to  accrue  to  himaelf  front  his  poseeasion  of  thote  good 
qualities'  (Hartlej  On  Man,  toL  i.  p.  403),  form  a  theme  apon  which  mom- 
lista  of  both  KhooU  are  fond  of  dilMiog,  in  a  strain  that  remindfl  one  irresis- 
tibly of  the  self-complacency  of  a  famous  nursery  hero,  while  reflecljng 
upon  his  own  merits  over  a  Christmas  pie.  Thus  Adam  Smith  says, '  The 
man  who,  not  from  frivolous  fancy,  but  from  proper  motives,  has  performed 
a  generous  action,  when  he  looks  forward  to  those  whom  he  has  served, 
feels  himself  to  be  the  natural  object  of  their  love  and  gratitude,  nnd  by 
sympathy  with  them,  of  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  all  mauliind.  Ana 
wheal  he  loohs  backward  to  the  motive  from  which  he  acted,  and  surreys  it 
in  the  light  in  which  the  indifferent  spectator  will  survey  it,  he  still  con- 
tinues to  enter  into  it,  and  applauds  himself  by  sympaAy  witli  the  appro- 
bation of  this  supposed  impartial  judge.  In  both  these  points  of  view,  bis 
conduct  appears  to  him  every  way  agreeable.  .  ,  .  Misery  and  wretchedness 
can  never  enter  the  breast  in  which  dwells  complete  se1f>satisfaction.' — Theory 
of  Moral  SfntimetiU,  part  ii.  ch.  ii.  5  2 ;  part  iii.  ch.  iii.  I  auepect  that  mony 
moralists  confuse  the  self-gratutation  which  they  suppose  a  virtuous  man  to 
feel,  with  the  delight  a  religious  man  experiences  from  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
tection and  favour  of  the  Deity.  But  these  two  feelings  are  clearly  distinct, 
and  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  that  the  latter  is  most  strongly  experienced 
by  the  very  men  iriio  most  uncerety  disclum  all  sense  of  merit.  '  Were  the 
perfect  man  to  exist,'  said  that  goad  and  great  writer,  Archer  Butler, '  he 
himself  would  be  the  last  to  know  it ;  for  the  highest  stage  of  advancement 
is  the  lowest  descent  in  humili^.'  At  all  events,  the  reader  will  observe, 
that  on  utilitarian  prindples  nothing  could  be  more  pernicious  or  criminal 
than  that  modest,  humble,  nnd  diffident  spirit,  which  diminishes  the  pica- 
sure  of  self-gratula(ion,  one  of  the  highest  utilitarian  molivea  to  virtue. 
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actual  life  where  the  most  tranquil  is  seldom  the  most 
perfect  nature,  where  the  sensitiveness  of  conscience  in- 
creases at  least  in  proportion  to  moral  growth,  and  where 
in  the  best  man  a  feeUng  of  modesty  and  humility  is  al- 
ways present  to  check  the  exuberance  of  self-gratulation. 
If  the  patience  of  the  reader  has  enabled  him  to  accom> 
pany  me  through  this  long  train  of  tedious  arguments, 
he  will,  I  think,  have  concluded  that  the  utihtarian  theory, 
though  undoubtedly  held  by  many  men  of  the  purest,  and 
by  some  men  of  the  most  heroic  virtue,  would  if  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusions  prove  subversive  of  morality,  and 
especially,  and  in  the  very  highest  degree,  unfavourable 
to  self-denial  and  to  heroism.  Even  if  it  explains  these, 
it  fails  to  justify  them,  and  conscience  being  traced  to  a 
mere  confusion  of  the  means  of  happiness  with  its  end, 
would  be  wholly  unable  to  resist  the  solvent  of  criticism. 
That  this  theory  of  conscience  gives  a  true  or  adequate 
description  of  the  phenomenon  it  seeks  to  explain,  no 
intuitive  moralist  will  admit  The  sense  of  obhgation  and 
of  legitimate  supremacy,  which  is  the  essential  and  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  conscience,  and  which  distinguishes 
it  from  all  the  other  parts  of  our  nature,  is  wholly  unac- 
counted for  by  the  association  of  ideas.  To  say  that 
a  certain  course  of  conduct  is  pleasing,  and  that  a  certain 
amount  of  pain  results  from  the  weakening  of  feelings 
that  impel  men  towards  it,  is  plainly  different  from  what 
men  mean  when  they  say  we  ought  to  pursue  it.  The 
virtue  of  Hartley  is,  in  its  last  analysis,  but  a  disease  of 
the  imagination.  It  may  be  more  advantageous  to  society 
than  avarice ;  but  it  is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
bas  exactly  the  same  degree  of  binding  force.' 

in  one  place  to  evade  this  conclusion  hj  an  appeal  to 
,use8.  He  saya  thut  the  fact  that  conscience  is  not  an 
a  nature,  but  is  fonned  niechiuiically  in  the  maimer  I 
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These  considerationa  will  help  to  supply  an  answer  to 
the  common  utUitarian  objection  that  to  speak  of  duty 
as  distinct  from  self-interest  is  unmeaning,  because  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  do  any 
thing  when  no  evil  consequences  would  residt  to  us 
from  not  doing  it.  Rewards  and  punishments  it  may  be 
answered  are  undoubtedly  necessary  to  enforce,  but  they 
are  not  necessary  to  constitute,  duty.  This  distinction, 
whetho-  it  be  real  or  not,  has  at  all  events  the  advantage 
of  appearing  seK-evident  to  all  who  are  not  philosophers. 
Thus  when  a  party  of  colonists  occupy  a  new  territory 
they  portion  the  unoccupied  land  among  themselves,  and 
they  murder,  or  employ  for  the  gratification  of  their  lusts, 
tJie  savage  inhabitants.  Both  acts  are  done  with  perfect 
impunity,  but  one  is  felt  to  be  innocent  and  the  other 
wrong.  A  lawful  government  appropriates  the  land  and 
protects  the  aboriginals,  supporting  its  enactments  by 
penalties.  In  the  one  case  the  law  both  creates  and 
enforces  a  duty,  in  the  other  it  only  enforces  it.    The 

have  described,  does  not  invalidate  the  fact  that  it  is  intended  for  our  guide, 
'  for  all  the  things  which  hiiTe  evideot  final  causes,  are  plaiol;  brought  about 
bj  mechanical  means ;'  and  be  appeals  to  the  milk  in  the  breast,  which  is 
intended  for  the  sustenance  of  the  young,  but  which  is  nevertbeless  me- 
chanicsll;  produced.  (On  Man,  vol.  ii.  pp.  338-339.)  But  it  is  plain  that 
this  mode  of  reasoning  would  justifj  us  in  attributing  an  euthoritatife 
character  to  any  habit — e.g.  to  that  of  avarice— which  these  writers  assure 
OS  is  in  the  manner  of  it^  formation  an  exact  par^Iel  to  conscience.  The 
later  followers  of  Hartley  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  any  excessive 
predilection  for  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  yet  we  sometimea  find  them 
ashing  what  great  difference  it  can  make  whether  (when  conscience  ia 
admitted  by  both  parties  to  be  real)  it  is  regarded  as  an  original  principle  of 
our  nature,  or  as  a  product  of  assodation  ?  Simply  this.  If  by  ibe  con- 
stitution of  our  nature  we  are  subject  to  a  law  of  duty  which  ia  diiierent 
from  and  higher  than  our  interest  a  man  who  violates  this  law  through 
interested  motives,  is  deserving  of  reprobation.  If  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  natural  law  of  duly,  and  if  the  pursuit  of  our  inteiest  is  the  one  original 
principle  of  our  being,  no  one  can  be  censored  who  pursues  it,  and  the  first 
criterion  of  a  wise  man  will  he  his  determination  to  eradicate  every  habit 
(conscientious  or  otherwise)  which  impedes  him  in  doing  so. 
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intuitive  moralist  Edtaply  asserts  that  we  have  the 
power  of  perceiving  that  certain  courses  of  action  are 
higher,  nobler,  and  better  than  others,  and  that  by  the 
constitution  of  our  being,  this  fact,  which  is  gpnerically 
distinct  from  the  prospect  of  pleasure  or  the  reverse,  may 
and  ought  to  be  and  continually  is  a  motive  of  action.  It 
is  no  doubt  possible  for  a  man  to  prefer  the  lower  course, 
and  in  this  case  we  say  he  is  deserving  of  puni^iment, 
and  if  he  remains  unpunished  we  say  that  it  is  unjust. 
But  if  there  were  no  power  to  reward  or  punish  him 
his  acts  would  not  be  indifferent.  They  would  still 
be  intelligibly  described  as  essentially  base  or  noble, 
shamefid  though  there  were  none  to  censure,  admirable 
though  there  were  none  to  admire. 

That  men  have  the  power  of  preferring  other  objects 
than  happiness  is  a  proposition  which  must  idtimatdy  be 
left  to  the  attestation  of  consciousness.  That  the  pursuit 
of  virtue,  however  much  happiness  may  eventually  follow 
in  its  train,  is  in  the  first  instance  an  example  of  this 
preference,  must  be  established  by  that  common  voice  of 
mankind  which  has  invariably  regarded  a  virtuous  motive 
as  generically  different  from  an  interested  one.  And  indeed 
even  when  the  conflict  between  strong  passions  and  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  does  not  exist  it  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  degrees  of  virtue  by  the  scale  of  enjoyment.  The 
highest  nature  is  rarely  the  happiest.  The  mind  of  Fe- 
tronius  Arbiter  was  probably  more  unclouded  than  that 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  For  eighteen  centuries  the  religious 
instinct  of  Christendom  has  recognised  its  ideal  in  the 
form  of  a  *Man  of  Sorrows.' 

Considerations  such  as  I  have  now  urged  lead  the  in- 
tuitive moralists  to  reject  the  principles  of  the  utilitarian. 
They  acknowledge  indeed  that  the  effect  of  actions  upon 
the  happiness  of  mankind  forms  a  most  important  element 
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in  determiniDg  their  moral  quality,  but  they  maintain 
that  without  natural  moral  perceptions  we  never  should 
have  known  that  it  was  our  duty  to  seek  the  happiness  of 
mankind  when  it  divei^ed  £rom  our  own,  and  ihey  deny 
that  virtue  was  either  originally  evolved  &om  or  is  neces- 
sarily proportioned  to  utility.  They  acknowledge  that 
in  the  existing  condition  of  society  there  is  at  least  a 
general  coincidence  between  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of 
prosperity,  but  Uiey  contend  that  the  obligation  of  virtue 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  conceivable  convulsion  of 
affairs  could  destroy  it,  and  that  it  would  continue  even 
if  the  government  of  the  world  belonged  to  supreme 
malice  instead  of  supreme  benevolence.  Virtue,  they 
believe,  is  something  more  than  a  calculation  or  a  habit. 
It  ia  imposable  to  conceive  its  fundamental  principles 
reversed.  Our  judgments  of  it  are  not  the  results  of 
elaborate  or  difficult  deductions,  but  are  simple,  intui- 
tive, and  decisive.  N'otwithstanding  the  strong  tendency 
to  confuse  cognate  feelings,  the  sense  of  duty  and  the 
sense  of  utility  remain  perfectly  distinct  in  the  apprehen- 
eiona  of  mankind,  and  we  are  quite  capable  of  recognising 
each  separate  ingredient  in  the  same  act.  Our  respect 
for  a  gallant  but  dangerous  enemy,  our  contempt  for  a 
useful  traitor,  our  care  in  the  last  moments  of  hfe  for  the 
interests  of  those  who  survive  us,  our  clear  distinction 
between  intentional  and  unintentional  injuries,  and  be- 
tween the  consciousness  of  imprudence  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  our  conviction  that  the  pursuit  of  interest 
shoiild  alwap  be  checked  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  that 
selfish  and  moral  motives  are  so  essentially  opposed,  that 
the  presence  of  the  former  necessarily  weakens  the  latter, 
our  indignation  at  those  who  when  honour  or  gratitude 
call  them  to  sacrifice  their  interests  pause  to  calculate 
remote  consequences,  our  feelings  of  remorse  which  differ 
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from  every  other  emotion  of  our  nature — in  a  word,  the 
UDiversal,  unstudied  sentiments  of  mankind  all  concur  in 
leading  us  to  separate  widely  our  virtuous  affections  from 
our  selfish  ones.  Just  as  pleasure  and  pain  are  ultimate 
grounds  of  action,  and  no  reason  can  be  given  why  we 
should  seek  the  former  and  avoid  the  latter,  except  that 
it  is  the  constitution  of  our  nature  that  we  should  do  so, 
so  we  are  conscious  that  the  words  right  and  wrong  express 
ultimate  intelligible  motives,  that  these  motives  are  gene- 
rically  difierent  from  the  others,  that  they  are  of  a  higher 
order,  and  that  they  carry  with  them  a  sense  of  obligation. 
Any  scheme  of  morals  that  omits  these  fects  fails  to  give 
an  accurate  and  adequate  description  of  the  states  of  feel- 
ing which  consciousness  reveals.  The  consciences  of  men 
in  every  age  would  have  echoed  the  assertion  of  Cicero 
that  to  sacrifice  pleasure  with  a  view  of  obtaining  any 
form  or  modification  of  pleasure  in  return,  no  more 
answers  to  our  idea  of  virtue,  than  to  lend  money  at 
interest  to  our  idea  of  charity.  The  conception  of  pure 
disinterestedness  is  presupposed  in  all  our  estimates  of 
virtue.  It  is  the  root  of  all  the  emotions  with  which  we 
contemplate  acts  of  heroism.  We  feel  that  man  is  capa< 
ble  of  pursuing  what  he  believes  to  be  right  although  pain 
and  disaster  and  mental  suffering  and  an  early  death  be 
the  consequence,  and  though  no  prospect  of  future  reward 
lighten  upon  his  tomb.  This  is  the  highest  prerc^ative 
of  oiu:  being,  the  point  of  contact  between  the  human  na- 
ture and  the  divine. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  ailments  in  its  support, 
the  utilitarian  school  owes  much  of  its  infiuence  to  some 
very  powerful  moral  and  intellectual  predispositions  in 
its  fevour — the  first,  which  we  shall  hereafter  examine, 
conasting  of  the  tendency  manifested  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  society  towards  the  quahties  it  is  most  calculated 
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to  produce,  and  the  second  of  the  almost  irreiOEtible 
attraction  which  unity  and  precision  exercise  on  many 
minds.  It  was  this  desire  to  simplify  human  nature,  by 
reducing  its  various  faculties  and  complex  operations  to  a 
arngle  principle  or  process,  that  gave  its  great  popularity 
to  the  sensational  school  of  the  last  century.  It  led 
most  metaphysicians  of  that  school  to  deny  the  duahty 
of  human  nature.  It  led  Bonnet  and  Condillac  to  pro- 
pose an  animated  statue,  endowed  with  the  five  senses  as 
channels  of  ideas,  and  with  faculties  exclusively  employed 
in  transforming  the  products  of  sensation,  as  a  perfect 
representative  of  humanity.  It  led  Helvetius  to  assert 
that  the  original  faculties  of  all  men  were  precisely  the 
same,  aU  the  difference  between  what  we  call  genius 
and  what  we  call  stupidity  ariang  from  differences  of 
circumstances,  and  all  the  difference  between  men  and 
animals  arising  mainly  from  the  structure  of  the  human 
hand.  In  morals,  theories  of  unification  are  peculiarly 
plausible,  and  I  think  peculiarly  dangerous,  because, 
owing  to  the  interaction  of  o\ir  moral  sentiments,  and 
the  many  transformations  that  each  can  imdergo,  there 
are  few  affections  that  might  not  under  some  conceive- 
able  circumstances  become  the  parents  of  every  other. 
When  Hobbea,  in  the  name  of  the  philosophy  of  self- 
interest  contended  that  'Pity  is  but  the  imagination  of 
future  calamity  to  ourselves,  produced  by  the  sense  of 
another  man's  calamity;^  when  Hutcheson,  in  the  name 
of  the  philosophy  of  benevolence,  argued  that  the  vice 
of  intemperance  is  that  it  impels  us  to  violence  towards 
others,  and  weakens  our  capacity  for  doing  them  good  ;^ 
when  other  moralists  defending  the  excellence  of  our 
nature  maintained  that  compassion  is  so  emphatically  the 
highest  of  our  pleasures  that  a  desire  of  gratifying  it 

'  On  Human  Naturt,  chap.  iz.  J  10.       '  .EngutVy  eoKoerniiig  Good  mid  Evil. 
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is  the  cause  of  our  acts  of  barbarity;*  each  of  these 
theories,  extravagant  as  it  is,  contains  a  germ  of  undoubted 
psychological  truth.  It  ia  true  .that  a  mind  intensely 
apprehensive  of  future  calamities  would  on  that  account 
receive  a  shock  at  the  sight  of  the  calamities  of  others. 
It  is  true  that  a  very  keen  and  absorbing  sentiment  of 
benevolence  would  be  in  itself  suflScient  to  divert  men 
firom  any  habit  that  impaired  theb:  power  of  gratifying  it. 
It  is  true  that  compasaon  involves  a  certain  wnount  of 

*  This  theory  is  noticed  by  HutohaBon,  uid  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  (No. 
436)  eugj^ests  that  it  may  explain  the  attraction  of  piiie-fighla.  The  case  of 
tke  pleftaure  deriTed  from  fictitious  eorroif  is  a  distinct  questioD,  and  has 
been  admirably  treated  in  Lord  Kam«s'  Emo^  on  MoraKty.  Bishop  Butler 
notices  (Second  Satnoit  on  Conipasiion),  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Tery  in- 
tenai^  of  a  feeling  of  compasrion  to  divert  men  from  charity  by  makinjf 
them  '  industrionaly  turn  away  bom  the  miaeiahle ; '  and  it  is  well  known 
that  Ooethe,  on  account  of  tliiB  very  eusceptibili^,  made  it  one  of  the 
rules  of  his  life  to  avoid  eveiythiDg  that  could  suggest  patnfol  ideas. 
Hobbes  makes  the  following  very  charBCtoriatic  oommenta  on  some  famous 
Knes  of  Lucretius:  'From  what  passion  proceedeth  it  that  men  take 
pleasure  to  behold  from  the  shore  the  danger  of  those  that  aie  at  sea  in  a 
tempest  or  in  fight,  01  from  a  safe  castle  to  behold  two  armies  charge  one 
another  in  the  field  ?  It  is  certainly  in  the  whole  sum  joy,  else  men  would 
never  flock  to  inich  a  spectacle.  Nevertheless,  there  is  both  joy  and  grief, 
for  as  there  is  novelty  and  remembrance  of  our  own  security  present  which 
i*  delight,  so  there  is  also  pity,  which  is  grief.  But  the  delight  is  so  far 
predominant  that  men  usually  are  content  in  such  a  case  to  be  spectators  of 
the  misery  of  their  friends.'  (Oh  Human  Nature,  ch.  ix.  %  Ifl.)  Good  Chris- 
tians,  according  to  some  theologians,  are  expected  to  eiyoy  tbis  pleasnie  in 
great  perfection  in  heaven.  '  We  may  lielieTein  the  next  world  also  the  good- 
ness as  well  as  tlie  happiness  of  the  blest  will  be  confirmed  and  advanced  by 
Kflecti<nis  naturally  ariung  from  the  view  of  the  misery  which  some  shall 
undergo,  which  seems  to  be  a  good  leason  for  the  creation  of  thoae  beings 
who  shall  be  finally  miserable,  and  for  the  continuation  of  them  in  their 
miserable  existence  ....  thoughin  one  respect  the  view  of  the  miserywhich 
the  damned  undergo  might  seam  to  deb«ct  from  the  ht^ijnness  of  the  blessed 
through  pity  and  commiseration,  yet  under  another,  a  nearer  and  much  more 
affecting  consideration,  viz.  that  all  tiiis  is  the  misei;  they  thenuelves  were 
often  exposed  to  and  in  danger  of  incurring,  why  may  not  the  sense  of  their 
own  escape  so  fur  overcome  the  eenae  of  another's  ruin  as  quite  to  extinguish 
the  pain  that  usually  attends  the  idea  of  it,  and  even  render  it  productive  of 
■ome  real  happiness  P  To  this  purpose.  Lucretius'  Sum»  Mori,'  etc  (Zaws* 
lulei  to  hu  Traiidation  of  Kingi  Oriyiii  of  Eoil,  pp.  477,  470.) 
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pleasure,  and  ccmceivable  that  that  pleasure  might  be  so 
intensified  that  we  might  seek  it  by  a  crime.  The  error 
in  these  theories  is  not  diat  they  exaggerate  the  possible 
efficacy  of  the  motives,  but  that  they  ext^erate  their 
actual  intensity  in  human  nature  and  describe  falsely  the 
process  by  wldch  the  results  they  seek  to  explain  have 
been  arrived  at.  The  function  of  observation  in  moral 
philosophy  is  not  simply  to  attest  the  moral  aentiments 
we  possess,  leaving  it  to  the  reason  to  determine  deductively 
how  they  may  have  been  formed ;  it  is  rather  to  follow 
them  through  all  the  stages  of  their  formation. 

And  bere  I  may  observe  that  the  term  inductive,  like 
most  others  that  are  employed  in  moral  philosophy,  may 
^ve  rise  to  serious  misconception.  It  is  properiy  applied 
to  those  moralists  who,  disbelieving  the^existence  of  any 
moral  sense  or  faculty  revealing  to  us  what  is  right 
and  wrong,  maintain  that  the  origin  of  those  ideas  is 
simply  our  experience  of  the  tendency  of  different  lines 
of  conduct  to  promote  or  impair  true  happiness.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  sometimes  im^ncd  that  in- 
ductive moralists  alone  think  that  it  is  by  induction  or 
experieuce  that  we  ought  to  ascertain  what  is  the  origin 
of  our  moral  ideas.  But  this  I  conceive  to  be  a  com- 
plete mistake.  The  basis  of  morals  is  a  distinct  question 
fixim  the  basis  of  theories  of  morals.  Those  who  main- 
tain the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty  do  not,  as  is  some- 
times said,  assume  this  as  a  £rst  principle  of  their 
ailments,  but  th^  arrive  at  it  as  their  conclusion  by 
a  process  of  induction  quite  as  severe  as  any  that  can 
be  employed  by  their  opponents.'  They  examine,  ana- 
lyse, and  classify  thar  existing  moral  feelings,  ascertain 
in  what  respects  those  feelings  agree  with  or  differ  from 
others,  trace  them  through  their  various  phases,  and 

*  See  e.g.  Seutt  Euayt  on  the  Active  PoKtrt,  euaj'  iii.  cb.  T. 
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only  assign  them  to  a  special  faculty  when  they  think 
they  have  shown  them  to  be  incapable  of  resolution,  and 
generically  difierent  from  all  others.' 

This  separation  h  all  that  is  meant  by  a  moral  feculty. 
We  are  apt  to  regard  the  term  as  implying  a  distinct  and 
well  defined  oi^an,  bearing  to  the  mind  the  same  kind  of 
relation  as  a  limb  to  the  body.  But  of  the  existence  of 
such  organs,  and  of  the  propriety  of  such  mataial  imagery, 
we  know  nothing.    Perceiving  in  ourselves  a  will,  and  a 

*  The  error  I  bKytt  traced  in  thia  pftragrsph  will  be  foand  running  throu(^h 
a  great  part  of  wliat  Mr.  Buckle  luu  written  upon  morals — I  think  the  weakest 
portion  of  his  great  woric.  See,  for  example,  an  elaborate  coufbdon  on  the 
Bubject,  Sitt.  of  CiB3uation,  voL  ii.  p.  429.  Mr.  Buckle  muntains  that  all 
the  pbiloBophera  of  what  is  commonlj  called  '  the  Scotch  school '  (a  school 
founded  hy  the  Irishman  Hutcheeon,  and  to  whicli  Hume  doea  not  beloi^), 
were  incapable  of  inductive  reasoning,  because  thej  maintuned  the  ex- 
istence of  a  moral  sense  or  faculty,  or  of  first  prindples,  incapable  of 
resolution ;  aod  he  enters  into  a  learned  enquiry  into  the  causes  which 
made  it  impossible  for  Scotch  writers  to  pursue  or  appreciate  the  inductive 
method.  It  is  curioua  to  contrast  this  view  with  the  language  of  one,  who, 
whatever  maj  be  the  value  of  bis  original  speculations,  is,  I  conceive, 
one  of  the  veiy  ablest  philosophical  critics  of  the  present  centurj.  '  Les 
philosophes  toiesus  adopttont  les  proc6d&  que  Bacon  avut  recommand^ 
d'appliqner  i  I'^tude  du  monde  phjsique,  et  les  ttansportirent  dans  I'^tude 
du  monde  moral  Ha  flrent  Toir  que  I'induction  baconienne,  c'est-i-dire, 
rinduction  ■p6c6i4e  d'une  otwervation  scrupuleuae  des  ph^nom^nes,  est  en 
philosophie  comme  en  phjsique  la  seule  mdthode  l^time.  C'est  uu  de 
leun  titles  les  plus  honorablea  d'avoir  inristj  sur  cette  demonstration,  et 
d'avoir  en  m£me  temps  joint  I'exemple  au  pi^cepte.  ...  II  est  vnu  que  le 
xile  dea  philosophea  ^coasus  en  faveur  de  la  m^ode  d'observation  leur  a 
presque  fbit  dtfpasser  le  but  Ila  ont  incline  i  renfermer  la  psychologic  dana 
la  description  minutieuae  et  continuetie  dea  ph^uom^nes  de  I'ame  sans 
r^fl6:bir  aasez  que  cette  description  doit  faire  place  &  I'induction  et  au 
raisonnement  d^duclif,  et  qu'une  philosophie  qui  se  bometut  k  rotwervation 
aenit  auaal  sterile  que  celle  qui  s'amuserait  i  constniire  dea  hjpoth^s  sans 
avoir  pr£alablement  observfi.' — Cousin,  £cole  d'&oae,  1"  le^on.  Dugald 
Stewart  had  sud  much  the  same  thing,  but  he  was  a  Scotchman,  and  there- 
fore, according  to  Mr.  Buckle  (^ut.  o^CVv.  ii.  pp.  465-80),  incapable  of  andei>- 
standing  what  induction  was.  I  maj  add  that  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jections M.  Counu  makes  against  Locke  is,  that  be  investigated  the  ori^ 
of  our  ideas  before  analysing  minutely  their  natuie,and  the  propriety  of  thia 
method  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  Mr.  Mill  (Rvmniaation  of  Sir  IF. 
SamtUou)  is  at  issue  with  U.  Cousin. 
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crowd  of  intellectual  and  emotional  pheaomena  that  seem 
■wholly  different  from  the  properties  of  matter,  we  infer 
the  e^dstence  of  an  immaterial  substance  which  wills, 
things,  and  feels,  and  can  classify  its  own  operations  with 
considerable  precidon.  The  term  faculty  is  simply  an 
expres^oQ  of  classification.  If  we  say  that  the  moral 
faculty  differs  from  the  ffistheticfeculty,  we  can  only  mean 
that  the  mind  forms  certain  judgments  of  moral  excel- 
lence, and  also  certain  judgments  of  beauty,  and  that 
these  two  mental  processes  are  clearly  distinct.  To  ask 
to  what  part  of  our  nature  moral  perceptions  should  be 
attiibuted,  is  only  to  ask  to  what  train  of  mental  phe- 
nomena they  bear  the  closest  resemblance. 

If  this  simple,  but  often  neglected,  consideration  be  borne 
in  mind,  the  apparent  discordance  of  intuitive  moralists 
win  appear  less  profound  than  might  at  first  sight  be  sup- 
posed, for  each  section  merely  elucidates  some  one  charac- 
teristic of  moral  judgments.  Thus  Butier  insists  upon  the 
sense  of  obligation  that  is  involved  in  them,  contends  that 
this  separates  them  from  all  other  sentiments,  and  assigns 
them  in  consequence  to  a  special  faculty  of  supreme  au- 
thority called  conscience.  Adam  Smith  and  many  other 
writers  were  especially  struck  by  their  sympathetic,  and 
what  may  be  termed  their  magnetic,  character.  We  are 
naturally  attracted  by  humanity,  and  repelled  by  cruelty, 
and  this  instinctive,  unreasoning  sentiment  constitutes, 
according  to  these  moralists,  (he  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  Cudworth,  however,  the  English  pre- 
cursor of  Kant,  had  already  anticipated,  and  later  meta- 
physicians have  more  fully  exhibited,  the  inadequacy 
of  such  an  analysis.  Justice,  humanity,  veracity,  and 
kindred  virtues  not  merely  have  the  power  of  attracting 
us,  we  have  also  an  intellectual  perception  that  they  are 
essentially  and  immutably  good,  that  their  nature  does 
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not  depend  upon,  and  is  not  relative  to,  our  constitutions ; 
that  it  is  impossible  and  inconceivable  they  should  ever 
be  vices,  and  their  oppoates,  virtues.  They  are  therefore, 
it  is  said,  intuitions  of  the  reason.  Clarke,  developing  the 
same  rational  sdiool,  and  following  in  the  steps  of  the 
stoics  and  of  Butler,  who  regarded  our  nature  as  a  hier- 
archy of  powers  or  faculties,  with  different  degrees  of 
dignity,  and  an  appropriate  order  of  supremacy  and  sub- 
ordination, maintained  that  virtue  consisted  in  harmony 
with  the  nature  of  thmgs.  Wollaston  endeavoured  to  re- 
duce it  to  truUi,  and  Hutcheson  to  benevolence,  which  he 
maintained  ia  recognised  and  approved  of  by  what  his 
respect  for  the  philosophy  of  Locke  induced  him  to  call 
*  a  moral  sense,'  but  what  Shaftesbury  had  regarded  as  a 
moral  'taste.*  The  pleasure  attending  the  gratification 
of  this  taste,  according  to  Shaftesbury  and  Henry  More, 
is  the  motive  to  virtue.  The  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense 
or  faculty  was  the  basis  of  the  ethics  of  Eeid.  Hume 
maintamed  that  the  peculiar  quality  of  virtue  is  its  utility, 
but  that  our  affections  are  purely  disinterested,  and  that 
we  arrive  at  our  knowledge  of  what  is  virtuous  by  a  moral 
sense  implanted  in  our  nature,  which  leads  us  instinctively 
to  approve  of  all  acts  that  are  beneficial  to  others.  Ex- 
panding a  pregnant  hint  which  had  been  tlirown  out  by 
Butler,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a  union  of  the  schools 
of  Clarke  and  Shaftesbury,  by  urging  that  our  moral 
decisions  are  not  simple,  but  complex,  containing  both  a 
judgment  of  the  reason,  and  an  emotion  of  the  heart. 
This  &ct  has  been  elucidated  still  further  by  later  writers, 
who  have  observed  that  these  two  elements  apply  in  vary- 
ing degrees  to  different  kinds  of  virtue.  According  to 
Lord  Kames,  our  intellectual  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  applies  most  strictiy  to  virtues  like  justice  or 
veracity,  which  are  of  what  is  called  '  perfect  obligation,* 
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or,  ia  other  words,  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  their  viola- 
tion is  a  distinct  crime,  while  the  emotion  of  attraction  or 
affection  is  shown  most  strongly  towards  virtues  of  im- 
perfect obligation,  like  benevolence  or  charity.  Like 
Hutcheson  and  Shaftesbuiy,  Lord  Komes  notices  the  ana- 
logies between  our  moral  and  sesthetical  judgments. 

These  last  analc^es  open  out  a  re^on  of  thought  widely 
different  from  that  we  have  been  traversing.  The  close  con- 
nection between  the  good  and  the  beautiM  has  been  always 
felt,  so  much  so,  that  both  were  in  Greek  erpressed 
by  the  same  word,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  moral 
beauty  waa  regarded  as  the  archetype  of  which  all  visible 
beauty  is  only  the  shadow  or  the  image.  We  all  feel  that 
there  is  a  strict  propriety  in  the  term  moral  beauty.  We 
feel  that  there  are  different  forms  of  beauty  which  have  a 
natural  correspondence  to  different  moral  q^ualitics,  and 
much  of  the  charm  of  poetry  and  eloquence  rests  upon 
this  harmony.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  direct,  immediate, 
intuitive  perception  that  some  objects,  such  as  the  sky 
above  us,  are  beautiful,  that  this  perception  of  beauty  is 
totally  different,  and  could  not  possibly  be  derived,  ftom  a 
perception  of  their  utility,  and  that  it  bears  a  very  striking 
resemblance  to  the  instantaneous  and  unreasoning  admi- 
ration that  is  ehcited  by  a  generous  or  heroic  action.  We 
perceive  too,  if  we  examine  with  care  the  operations  of 
our  own  mind,  that  an  testhetical  judgment  includes  an 
intuition  or  intellectual  perception,  and  an  emotion  of 
attraction  or  admiration,  very  similar  to  those  which  com- 
pose a  moral  judgment.  The  very  idea  of  beauty  again 
implies  that  it  should  be  admired,  as  the  idea  of  happi- 
ness impUes  that  it  should  be  desired,  and  the  idea  of 
duty  that  it  should  be  performed.  There  is  also  a  strik- 
ing correspondence  between  the  di^ree  and  kind  of  uni- 
formity we  can  in  each  case  discover.  That  there  is  a 
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difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  between  beauty 
and  ugliness,  are  both  propositions  which  are  universally 
felt.  That  right  is  better  than  wrong,  and  beauty  than 
ugliness,  are  equally  unquestioned.  When  we  go  fur- 
ther, and  attempt  to  define  the  nature  of  these  qualities, 
we  are  met  indeed  by  great  diversities  of  detail,  but  by  a 
far  larger  amount  of  substantial  unity.  Foems  like  the 
niad  or  the  Fsalms,  springing  in  the  most  dissimilar  quar- 
ters, have  commanded  the  admiration  of  men  through 
all  the  changes  of  some  3,000  years.  The  charm  of 
music,  the  harmony  of  the  female  countenance,  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  starry  sky,  of  the  ocean  or  of  the  mountain, 
the  gentler  beauties  of  the  murmuring  stream  or  of  the 
twilight  shades,  were  felt,  as  they  are  felt  now,  when  the 
imagination  of  the  infant  world  first  embodied  itself  in 
written  words.  And  in  the  same  way  types  of  heroism, 
and  of  virtue,  descending  from  the  remotest  ages,  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  mankind.  We  can  sympathise 
with  the  emotions  of  praise  or  blame  revealed  in  the 
earliest  historians,  and  the  most  ancient  moralists  strike 
a  responsive  chord  in  every  heart.  The  broad  lines 
remain  unchanged.  No  one  ever  contended  that  jus- 
tice was  a  vice  or  injustice  a  virtue ;  or  that  a  summer 
sunset  was  a  repulsive  object,  or  that  the  sores  upon  a 
human  body  were  beautiful.  Always,  too,  the  objects  of 
aisthetical  admiration  were  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  which  in  ethics  have  their 
manifest  counterparts  in  the  heroic  and  the  amiable. 

If,  again,  we  examine  the  undoubted  diversities  that 
exist  in  judgments  of  virtue  and  of  beauty,  we  soon  dis- 
cover that  in  each  case  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  different  degrees  of  civilisation.  The 
moral  standard  changes  within  certain  limits,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  regular  process  with  the  evolutions  of  society. 
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There  are  virtues  very  highly  estimated  in  a  rude  civi- 
lisation which  sink  into  comparative  insignificance  in  an 
organised  society,  while  conversely,  virtues  that  were 
deemed  secondary  in  the  first  become  primary  in  the 
other.  There  are  even  virtues  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  but  highly  culti^nted  minds  to  recognise.  Questions 
of  virtue  and  vice,  such  as  the  difference  between  humanity 
and  barbarity,  or  between  temperance  and  intemperance, 
are  sometimes  merely  questions  of  degree,  and  the  stan- 
dard at  one  stage  of  civilisation  may  be  much  higher 
than  at  another.  Just  in  the  same  way  a  steady  modi- 
fication of  tastes,  while  a  recognition  of  the  broad 
features  of  beauty  remains  unchanged,  accompanies  ad- 
vancing civilisation.  The  preference  of  gaudy  to  subdued 
tints,  of  colour  to  form,  of  a  florid  to  a  chaste  style,  of 
convulsive  attitudes,  gigantic  figures,  and  strong  emotions, 
may  be  looked  for  with  considerable  confidence  in  an 
uninstructed  people.  The  refining  influence  of  cultiva- 
tion is  in  no  sphere  more  remarkable  than  in  the  canons 
of  taste  it  produces,  and  there  are  few  better  measures  of 
the  civilisation  of  a  people  tiian  the  conceptions  of  beauty 
it  forms,  the  type  or  ideal  it  endeavours  to  realise. 

Many  diversities,  however,  both  of  moral  and  sesthe- 
tical  judgments,  may  be  traced  to  accidental  causes. 
Some  one  who  is  greatly  admired,  or  who  possesses  great 
influence,  is  distinguished  by  some  peculiarily  of  appear- 
ance, or  introduces  some  peculiarity  of  dress.  He  will 
soon  find  countless  imitators.  Gradually  the  natural  sense 
of  beauty  will  become  vitiated ;  the  eye  and  the  taste 
will  adjust  themselves  to  a  false  and  artificial  standard, 
and  men  will  at  last  judge  according  to  it  with  the  most 
absolute  spontaneity.  In  the  same  way,  if  any  accidental 
circumstance  has  elevated  an  indifferent  action  to  peculiar 
honour,  if  a  religious  system  enforces  it  as  a  virtue  or 
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branda  it  as  a  vice,  the  consciences  of  men  will  after  a  time 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  sentence,  and  an  appeal 
to  a  wider  than  a  local  tribunal  is  necessary  to  correct 
the  error.  Every  nation  agmn,  from  its  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  position,  tends  to  some  particular  type,  both 
of  beauty  and  of  virtue,  aud  it  naturally  extols  its  national 
type  beyond  all  others.  The  virtues  of  a  small  poor 
nation,  living  among  barren  mountains,  surrounded  by 
powerful  enemies,  and  maintmning  its  independence  only 
by  the  most  inflexible  discipline,  watchfulness,  and  courage, 
will  be  in  some  degree  diflerent  from  those  of  a  rich 
people  removed  from  all  fear  of  invasion  and  placed  in 
the  centre  of  commerce.  The  former  will  look  with  a 
very  lenient  eye  on  acts  of  barbarity  or  treachery,  which 
to  the  latter  would  appear  unspeakably  horrible,  and  will 
value  very  highly  certain  virtues  of  discipline  which  the 
other  win  comparatively  n^lect.  So,  too,  the  concep- 
tions of  beauty  formed  by  a  nation  of  n^oes  will  be 
different  from  those  formed  by  a  nation  of  whites  ;^  the 
splendour  of  a  tropical  sky  or  the  savage  grandeur  of 
a  northern  ocean,  the  aspect  of  great  mountains  or  of 
wide  plains,  will  not  only  supply  nations  with  present 
images  of  subUmity  or  beauty,  but  will  also  contribute  to 
form  their  standard  and  afiect  their  judgments.  Local 
customs  or  observances  become  so  interwoven  with  our 
earliest  recollections,  that  we  at  last  regard  them  as 
essentially  venerable,  and  even  in  the  most  trivial  matters 
it  requires  a  certain  eflbrt  to  dissolve  the  association. 
There  was  much  wisdom  as  well  as  much  wit  in  the 
picture  of  the  novelist  who  described  the  Enghsh  foot- 
man's contempt  for  the  uniforms  of  the  French,  '  blue 

'  U.Ch.  Comte,  in  hia  very  learned  TraiCideLf//idatioii,liv.m.  cb.ir.,  fans 
m&de  tut  extremely  curious  collection  of  instances  id  which  diflereat  Dntionn 
bare  made  their  own  dutinctire  peculiarities  of  colour  and  form  the  ideal  of 
hmOy. 
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being  altogether  ridiculous  for  regimentals,  except  in  the 
blue  guards  aud  artUlery;*  and  I  suppose  there  are  few 
Englishmen  into  whose  first  confused  impression  of  France 
there  does  not  enter  a  half-instinctive  feeling  of  repugnance 
caused  by  the  ferocious  appearance  of  a  peasantry  who 
are  all  dressed  hke  butchers.^ 

It  has  been  said^  that  *  the  feelings  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  whatever  else  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
taste,  do  not  lead  to  action,  but  terminate  in  delightful 
contemplation,  which  constitutes  the  essential  distinction 
between  them  and  the  moral  sentiments  to  which  in  some 
points  of  view  they  may  doubtless  be  likened."  This 
position  I  conceive  to  be  altogether  untenable.  Our 
ojsthetical  judgment  is  of  the  nature  of  a  preference.  It 
leads  us  to  prefer  one  class  of  objects  to  another,  and 
whenever  other  things  are  equal,  becomes  a  ground  for 
action.  In  choosing  the  persons  with  whom  we  live,  the 
neighbourhood  we  inhabit,  the  objects  that  surround  us, 
we  prefer  that  which  is  beautifiil  to  that  which  is  the 
reverse,  and  in  every  case  in  which  a  choice  between 
beauty  and  deformity  is  in  question,  and  no  counteracting 
motive  intervenes,  we  choose  the  former,  and  avoid  the 
latter.  There  are  no  doubt  innumerable  events  in  life  in 
which  this  question  does  not  arise,  but  there  are  also 
very  many  in  which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  make  a 
moral  judgment.  We  say  a  man  is  actuated  by  strong 
moral  principle  who  chooses  according  to  its  dictates 
in  every  case  involving  a  moral  judgment  that  comes 
naturally  before  him,  and  who  in  obedience  to  its  im- 
pidse  pursues  special  courses  of  action.     Corresponding 

>  '  How  porticularly  fine  the  bard  theta  is  in  car  English  terminatiooB,  as 
in  that  grand  word  death,  for  which  the  GerraaDfi  giittuiiae  a  sound  that 
put*  yOH  in  mmd  of  nothing  bid  aloatkmmt  food.'— Coleridge's  Taile  Taik, 
p.  181. 

'■  Mackintosh,  Duuert.  p.  238. 
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propositions  may  be  mMntained  with  perfect  truth  concern- 
ing our  sense  of  beauty.  Iq  proportion  to  its  strength 
does  it  guide  our  course  in  ordinary  life,  and  determine 
our  peculiar  pursuits.  We  may  indeed  sacrifice  oui" 
sense  of  material  beauty  to  considerations  of  utility  with 
much  more  alacrity  than  our  sense  of  moral  beauty ;  we 
may  consent  to  build  a  shapeless  house  sooner  than  to 
commit  a  dishonourable  action,  but  we  cannot  voluntaiily 
choose  that  which  is  simply  deformed,  rather  than  that 
which  is  beautiful,  without  a  certain  feeling  of  pain,  and 
a  pain  of  this  kind,  according  to  the  school  of  Hartley,  is 
the  precise  definition  of  conscience.  Nor  is  it  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  men  with  a  sense  of  material  beauty  so 
strong  that  they  would  die  rather  than  outrage  it 

Considerii^  all  these  things,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  moralists  should  have  regarded  moral  excellence  as 
simply  the  highest  form  of  beauty,  and  moral  cultivation 
as  the  supreme  refinement  of  taste.  But  although  this 
manner  of  regarding  it  is,  as  I  think,  &r  more  plausible 
than  the  theory  which  resolves  virtue  into  utility,  although 
the  Greek  moralists  and  the  school  of  Shaftesbury  have 
abundantly  proved  that  there  is  an  extremely  close  con- 
nection between  these  orders  of  ideas,  there  are  two  con- 
siderations which  appear  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  this 
theory.  We  are  clearly  conscious  of  the  propriety  of 
applying  the  epithet  beautiful  to  virtues  such  as  charity, 
reverence,  or  devotion,  but  we  cannot  apply  it  with  the 
same  propriety  to  duties  of  perfect  obligation,  such  as 
veracity  or  int^rity.  The  sense  of  beauty  and  the 
aficction  that  follows  it  attach  themselves  rather  to  modes 
of  enthusiasm  and  feeling  than  to  the  course  of  simple 
duty  which  constitutes  a  merely  truthfiU  and  upright  man.' 
Besides  this,  as  the  Stoics  and  Butler  have  shown,  the 

'  Lord  Kahim'  Euay$  o»  MorolUy  (Ist  edition),  pp.  65-60.  * 
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pO£dtioii  of  conscience  in  our  nature  is  wholly  unique,  and 
dearly  separates  morals  from  a  study  of  the  beautiful. 
While  each  of  our  senses  or  appetites  has  a  restricted 
sphere  of  operation,  it  is  the  function  of  conscience  to 
survey. the  whole  constitution  of  our  being,  and  assign 
limits  to  the  gratification  of  all  our  various  passions  and 
desires.  Difiering  not  in  degree,  but  m  kind  from  the 
other  principles  of  our  nature,  we  feel  that  a  course  of 
conduct  which  is  opposed  to  it  may  be  intelligibly  de- 
scribed as  unnatural,  even  when  in  accordance  with  our 
most  natural  appetites,  for  to  conscience  is  assigned  the 
prerogative  of  both  judging  and  restraining  them  all.  Its 
power  maybe  insignificant,  but  its  title  is  undisputed,  and 
'if  it  bad  might  as  it  has  right,  it  would  govern  the 
world.' '  It  is  this  feculty,  distinct  from,  and  superior  to, 
all  appetites,  passions,  and  tastes,  that  makes  virtue  the 
supreme  law  of  life,  and  adds  an  imperative  character  to 
the  feeling  of  attraction  it  inspires.  It  is  this  which  was 
described  by  Cicero  as  the  God  ruling  within  us ;  by  the 
Stoics  as  the  sovereignty  of  reason ;  by  St  Paul  as  the 
law  of  nature ;  by  Butler  as  the  supremacy  of  conscience. 
The  distinction  of  different  parts  of  our  nature,  as 
higher  or  lower,  which  appears  in  the  foregoing  reason- 
ing, and  which  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the 
intuitive  systems  of  morals,  is  one  that  can  only  be  de- 
fended by  the  way  of  illustrations.  A  writer  can  only 
select  cases  in  which  such  distinctions  seem  most  appa- 
rent, and  leave  them  to  the  feehngs  of  his  reader.  A  few 
examples  will,  I  hope,  be  suflBcient  to  show  that  even  in 
our  pleasures,  we  are  not  simply  determined  by  the 
amount  of  enjoyment,  but  that  there  is  a  difFerence  of 
kind,  which  may  be  reasonably  described  by  the  epithets, 
higher  or  lower. 

'  See  Butlei'*  Thrtt  Seitnon*  on  Jfumrm  Xaltir»,  and  tlie  prefiice. 
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If  -we  suppose  a  being  from  another  sphere,  who 
derived  his  conceptions  by  a  purely  rational  process, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  senses,  to  descend  to  our 
world,  and  to  enquire  into  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
I  imagine  there  are  few  points  that  would  strike  bim  as 
more  anomalous,  'or  which  he  would  be  more  absolutely 
unable  to  realise,  than  the  different  estimates  in  which 
men  hold  the  pleasures  derived  from  the  two  senses  of 
tasting  and  hearing.  Tinder  the  first  is  comprised  the 
enjoyment  resulting  from  the  action  of  certain  kinds  of 
food  upon  the  palate.  Under  the  second  the  charm  of 
music.  Each  of  these  forms  of  pleasure  is  natural,  each 
can  be  greatly  heightened  by  cultivation,  in  each  case 
the  pleasure  may  be  vivid,  but  is  very  transient,  and  in 
neither  case  do  evil  consequences  necessarily  ensue.  Yet 
with  so  many  undoubted  points  of  resemblance,  when  we 
turn  to  the  actual  world,  we  find  the  difference  between 
these  two  orders  of  pleasure  of  such  a  nature,  that  a 
comparison  seems  absolutdy  ludicrous.  In  what  then 
does  this  difference  consist  ?  Not,  surely,  in  the  greater 
intensity  of  the  enjoyment  derived  firom  muac,  for  in 
many  cases  this  superiority  does  not  exist.*  We  are  all 
conscious  that  in  our  comparison  of  these  pleasures,  there 
is  an  element  distinct  from  any  consideration  of  their 
intensity,  duration,  or  consequences.  We  naturally  attach 
a  iaint  notion  of  shame  to  the  one,  while  we  as  naturally 
glory  in  the  oUier.    A  very  keen  sense  of  the  pleasures 

'  Speaking  of  the  animated  statue  ^hich  he  regarded  es  a  reprerantativa 
of  nun,  Condiltsc  nye,  'Le  go&t  peut  ordinairement  contribuei  plus  que 
I'odorat  ii  eon  bonbeur  et  k  son  malheur.  ...  II  y  contiibue  mSme  encore 
pliu  que  lea  aoiia  barmonieux,  parce  que  le  besoiu  de  nounitiire  lui  rend  lea 
Rftreura  plua  ndcewairee,  et  par  conB&^uent  les  lui  fait  goilter  avec  plua  de 
Tivadtd.  La  faim  poumt  la  rendre  mnlbeureuM,  maia  d^  qu'elle  BUta  ro- 
morqud  les  seneations  proprea  a  rapaiser,  elle  j  dMetminera  davautage  iod 
ntt^ntion,  les  dfurera  arec  plus  de  Tioleuce  et  en  jouiiaavec  plus  de  ddlire.' 
'  raili  tict  Seatattmu.  1"  partie,  cb.  z. 
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of  the  palate  is  looked  upon  as  in  a  certain  degree  dis- 
creditable. A  man  will  hardly  boast  that  he  is  very  food 
of  eating,  but  he  has  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  that 
he  is  very  fond  of  music  The  first  taste  lowers,  and  the 
second  elevates  him  in  bis  own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  his 
neighbours. 

Again,  let  a  man  of  cheerful  disposition,  and  of  a 
cultivated  but  not  very  fastidious  taste,  observe  his  own 
emotions  and  the  countenances  oi  those  around  him 
during  the  representation  of  a  clever  tragedy  and  of  a 
clever  farce,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  enjoyment  in  the  latter  case  has  been 
both  more  unmingled  and  more  intense  than  in  the 
former.  He  has  felt  no  lassitude,  he  has  not  endured 
the  amount  of  pain  that  necessarily  accompanies  the  plea- 
sure of  pathos,  he  has  experienced  a  vivid,  absorbing 
pleasure,  and  he  has  traced  similar  emotions  in  the  violent 
demonstrations  of  his  neighbours.  Yet  he  will  readily 
admit  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  tragedy  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  derived  from  the  farce.  Sometimes 
he  will  find  himself  hesitating  which  of  the  two  he  will 
choose.  The  love  of  mere  enjoyment  leads  him  to  the  one. 
A  sense  of  its  nobler  character  inclines  him  to  the  other. 

A  similar  distinction  may  be  observed  in  other  depart- 
ments. Except  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  it  is  probable 
that  a  more  intense  pleasure  is  usually  obtained  from 
the  grotesque,  and  the  eccentric,  than  from  the  perfec- 
tions of  beauty.  The  pleasure  derived  from  beauty  is 
not  violent  in  its  nature,  and  it  is  in  most  cases  peculiarly 
mixed  with  melancholy.  The  feelings  of  a  man  who  is 
deeply  moved  by  a  lovely  landscape  are  rarely  those  of 
extreme  elation.  A  shade  of  melancholy  steals  over  his 
mind.  His  eyes  fill  with  tears.  A  vague  and  unsatisfied 
longing  fills  his  soul    Yet,  troubled  and  broken  as  is 
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this  form  of  enjoyment,  few  persons  would  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  of  a  higher  kind  than  any  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  exhibitions  of  oddity. 

If  pleasures  were  the  sole  objects  of  our  pursuit,  and 
if  their  excellence  were  measured  only  by  the  quantity  of 
enjoyment  they  afford,  nothing  could  appear  more  obvious 
than  that  that  man  would  be  esteemed  most  wise  who 
attained  his  object  at  least  cost.  Yet  the  whole  course 
of  civilisation  is  in  a  precisely  oppo^te  direction.  A 
child  derives  the  keenest  and  most  exquisite  enjoyment 
from  the  simplest  objects.  A  flower,  a  doll,  a  rude  game, 
the  least  artistic  taste,  is  sufficient  to  enchant  it.  An 
uneducated  peasant  is  enraptured  with  the  wildest  story 
and  the  coarsest  wiL  Increased  cultivation  almost  always 
produces  a  fastidiousness  which  necessitates  the  increased 
elaboration  of  our  pleasures.  We  attach  a  certain  dis- 
credit to  a  man  who  has  retained  those  of  childhood. 
ITie  very  fact  of  our  deriving  pleasure  from  certain 
amusements  creates  a  kind  of  humiliation,  for  we  feel 
that  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  nobility  of  our 
nature.* 

Our  judgments  of  societies  resemble  in  this  respect  our 
judgments  of  individuals.  Few  persons,  I  think,  who  have 
compared  the  mode  of  popular  life  in  stagnant  and 
undeveloped  countries  like  Spain  with  those  in  the  great 
centres  of  industrial  civilisation,  will  venture  to  pronounce 

'  This  is  ons  of  tlie  fftTonrite  thonghU  of  Pawal,  who,  Itowerer,  in  his 
nnuil  fashion  dwells  upon  it  in  a  eomewbat  morbid  and  exaggerated  strwn. 
'  Celt  Dne  bien  grands  misire  que  de  pouroir  prendre  plaisir  i  des  chosea  ri 
basws  et  si  ra^prisables  .  .  .  rbomme  est  encore  plus  i  plundre  de  ce  qu'il 
peut  se  divertir  &  ces  choses  si  frivoles  et  ri  basses,  que  de  ce  qu'il  s'afflige 
de  ses  miaites  effectiTes.  ,  .  .  D'oa  rient  qun  cet  konune,  qui  a  perdu  depuis 
peu  son  fils  unique,  et  qui,  accahlj  de  ptocis  et  de  queivlles,  6ttit  ce  matin 
ri  trouble,  b'j  pense  plus  muntensnt  P  Ne  tous  en  ftonnei  pu ;  il  est  tont 
occaptf  il  Toir  par  o&  psssera  nn  cerf  que  ses  chiens  poursuivent  ,  .  .  C'est 
one  j<^d  de  miUttde  et  de  frdDdtiqn&' — PaiM^ei  (Blisire  de  rhooime). 
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widi  any  confidence  that  the  quantum  or  average  of 
actual  realised  enjoyment  is  greater  in  the  civilised  than 
in  the  semi-civilised  sodety.  An  undeveloped  natiu^  ia 
by  no  means  necessarily  an  unhappy  nature,  and  although 
we  possess  no  accurate  gauge  of  happiness,  we  may,  at 
least,  be  certfun  that  its  degrees  do  not  coindde  vrfth  the 
degrees  of  prosperity.  The  tastes  and  habits  of  men  in  a 
backward  society  accommodate  themselves  to  the  narrow 
circle  of  a  few  pleasures,  and  probably  find  in  these 
as  complete  satisfaction  as  more  civilised  men  in  a  wider 
range,  and  if  there  is  in  the  first  condition  somewhat 
more  of  the  weariness  of  monotony  there  is  Id  the  second 
much  more  of  the  anxiety  of  discontent.  The  superiority 
of  a  highly  civilised  man  hes  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  he 
belongs  to  a  higher  order  of  being,  for  he  has  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  end  of  his  existence,  and  has  called 
into  action  a  larger  munber  of  his  capacities.  And  this 
is  in  itself  an  end.  Even  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  the 
lower  animals  are  happier  than  man,^  and  semi-bar- 
barians than  civilised  men,  still-  it  is  better  to  be  a 
man  than  a  brute,  better  to  be  horn  amid  the  fierce 
struggles  of  civilisation  than  in  some  stranded  nation 
apart  .from  all  the  fiow  of  enterprise  and  knowledge. 
Even  in  that  material  civilisation  which  utilitarianism  de- 
lights to  glorify,  there  is  an  element  which  the  philosophy 
of  mere  enjoyment  cannot  explain. 

Again,  if  we  ask  the  reason  of  the  vast  and  indisputable 
superiority  which  the  general  voice  of  mankind  gives  to 
mental  pleasures,  considered  as  pleasures,  over  physical 


*  'Qa»  dngiila  improvidua  mortalitatem  iuTolnmt,  solum  nt  inter  bta 
certum  ut,  nihil  use  certi,  nee  miserius  quidquun  bomine,  aut  miperbiua. 
Calerisqaippe  snimantiiun  solBTictua  cun  est,  in  quo  sponte  natute  benig- 
mlu  sufficit :  iino  quidem  Tel  pnefurendo  cunctis  bonis,  quod  da  gloria,  da 
pecnnia,  ambiUone  superque  de  motl«  non  cogitant.' — Plin.  Jiiit.  Siit.  ii  C. 
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ones,  we  shall  find,  I  think,  no  adequate  or  satisfactory 
answer  on  the  supposition  that  pleasures  owe  aU  their 
value  to  the  quantity  of  enjoyment  they  afford.  The 
former,  it  is  truly  said,  are  more  varied  and  more  pro- 
longed than  the  latter,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
attained  with  more  effort,  and  they  are  diffused  over 
a  far  narrower  circle.  No  one  who  compares  the  class 
of  men  who  derive  their  pleasure  chiefly  from  field  sports 
or  odier  forms  of  physical  eujoyment  with  those  who 
derive  their  pleasure  from  the  highest  intellectual  sources, 
or  the  period  of  boyhood  when  enjoyments  are  chiefly 
animal  with  early  manhood  when  they  are  chiefly  in- 
tellectual, will  say  that  the  apparent  level  of  enjoyment  of 
the  latter  is  so  manifestly  and  incontestibly  superior  to 
that  of  the  former  as  we  might  infer  from  the  great  in- 
terval the  world  places  between  their  pleasures.  No 
painter  or  novehst,  who  wished  to  depict  an  ideal  of 
perfect  happiness,  woidd  seek  it  in  a  profound  student. 
Without  entering  into  any  doubtfiil  questions  concerning 
the  relations  of  the  body  to  all  mental  states,  it  may  be 
mmntained  that  bodily  conditions  have  in  general  more 
influence  upon  our  enjoyment  than  mental  ones.  The 
happiness  of  the  great  majority  of  men  is  far  more  affected 
by  health  and  by  temperament,^  resulting  firom  physical 

>  Paley,  in  his  verj  iDgenioo*,  and  Id  some  respects  admirable,  clupter  on 
happiness  tries  to  prove  tbe  inferiority  of  ADimnl  ptessures,  hj  showing  the 
short  time  their  enjoyment  actually  lasts,  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
dulled  by  repetidon,  and  the  cases  in  which  they  incapacitate  men  for  other 
pleasuKS.  But  this  calcnlstion  omits  the  influence  of  some  animal  enjoy- 
ments upon  health  and  tempenunenL  The  feet,  howerer,  that  beidth, 
which  is  a  condition  of  body,  is  the  chief  source  of  happiness,  Palej  fully 
ftdmils.  '  Health,'  he  says, '  is  the  one  thing  needful  .  .  .  when  we  are  in 
perfect  health  and  spirits,  we  feel  in  oursetres  a  happiness  bdependent  of 
any  particular  outward  gratificntion.  .  .  .  This  is  en  enjoyment  which  tbe 
Deity  has  aoDexed  to  life,  and  probably  constitutes  in  a  great  measure  the 
happiness  of  infants  and  brutes  .  .  .  of  oysters,  periwinkles,  and  tbe  like; 
for  which  I  hare  sometimes  been  at  a  loat  to  find  out  amusement.'    On  the 
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conditions,  which  again  phyrical  enjoyments  are  often 
calculated  to  produce,  than  by  any  mental  or  moral 
causes,  and  acute  physical  sufferings  paralyse  all  the 
enei^es  of  our  nature  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
mental  distress.  It  is  probable  that  the  American  in- 
ventor of  the  first  anaesthetic  has  done  more  for  the  real 
happiness  of  mankind  than  all  the  moral  philosophers 
from  Socrates  to  Will.  Moral  causes  may  teach  men 
patience,  and  the  endurance  of  felt  suffering,  or  may  even 
alleviate  its  pangs,  but  there  are  temperaments  due 
to  physical  causes  fi^Dm  which  most  sufferings  glance 
almost  uofelt.  It  is  said  that  when  an  ancient  was  asked 
'  what  use  is  philosophy?'  he  answered,  'it  teaches  men 
how  to  die,'  and  he  verified  his  words  by  a  noble  death ; 
but  it  has  been  proved  on  a  thousand  battle-fields,  it  has 
been  proved  on  a  thousand  scaffolds,  it  is  proved  through 
all  the  wide  regions  of  China  and  India,  that  the  dull  and 
animal  nature  which  feels  little  and  realises  feintly,  can 
meet  death  with  a  calm  that  philosophy  can  barely  rival.^ 
The  truth  is,  that  the  mental  part  of  our  nature  is  not 
regarded  as  superior  to  the  physical  part,  because  it 
contributes  most  to  om-  happiness.  The  superiority  is  of 
a  different  kind,  and  may  be  intcUigibly  expressed  by  the 
epithets  higher  and  lower. 

test  of  happbeas  he  very  fajrl;  ujB, '  All  tbst  caa  be  said  is  that  then 
remaiiu  k  presumption  in  farour  of  those  conditions  of  life  in  which  men 
geuerallj  appear  moit  cheerful  and  contented;  for  though  the  apparent 
happiness  of  mankind  he  not  alwajs  a  true  measure  of  their  real  happiness, 
it  is  the  best  mauure  we  hvrB.'— Moral  Philotuphg,  i.  0. 

'  A  writer  who  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  studying  the  deaths 
of  men  in  different  rauntriee,  classes,  and  churches,  and  collecting  from  other 
phjBicians  information  on  the  subject,  sajs :  '  A  mesure  qu'on  s'^oigne  dea 
gmuds  fojen  de  civilisaiion,  qu'on  se  mpproche  des  plaines  et  des  niontagnes, 
le  caract^re  de  la  mort  prend  de  plus  en  plus  I'aspect  calme  du  ciel  par  un 
beau  cr4puscnle  du  soir.  ...  En  gfn^ral  la  mort  s'accomplit  d'une  nianiire 
d'nutant  plus  simple  ct  naturelle  qu'on  est  plus  libre  dea  innombrables  liens 
de  la  civilisation.' — Lauvergne,  Dt  Fagonie  dt  la  Mort,  tome  L  pp.  131-133. 
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And,  once  more,  there  is  a  class  of  pleasures  resulting 
from  the  gratification  of  our  moral  feelings  which  we 
naturally  place  in  the  foremost  rank.  To  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  it  will  probably  appear,  in  spite  of 
the  doctrine  of  Paley,  that  no  multiple  of  the  pleasure  of 
eating  pastry  can  be  an  equivalent  to  the  pleasure  derived 
from  a  generous  action.  It  is  not  that  the  latter  is  so 
inconceivably  intense.    It  is  that  it  is  of  a  higher  order. 

This  distinction  of  kind — which  has  been  n^lected  or 
denied  by  most  utihtarian  writers,^  is  of  much  importance 

*  'I  vill  omit  iDQch  luual  declamfttioD  npon  (be  digni^  and  cqitcitT'  of 
OUT  nature,  the  supeiioiity  of  the  soul  to  tbe  body,  of  the  rational  to  the 
animal  part  of  our  constitution,  upon  the  woHhineu,  refinement,  and  delica^ 
of  aome  aatiafactions,  or  the  meuiness,  giosenesB,  and  eensunlity  of  othera ; 

'  becauM  I  hold  that  pteaBurea  differ  in  nothing  but  in  continuance  and  in- 
tennty.' — Falej'a  Moral  J^Hotophi/,  book  i.  ch.  vi.  Bentbam  in  like  maimer 
eiud, '  Quanti^  of  pleaauto  being  equal,  puahpin  is  aa  good  as  poeti;,'  and 
he  nmntmned  that  the  Talne  of  a  pleasure  depends  on — its  (1)  intensi^, 
(S)  duration,  (3)  ceTtainty,f4)  propinquity,  (6)  purity,  (6)  fecundity,  (7) 
extent  (^iringi  of  Adim).  The  lecognition  of  the  'purity '  of  a  pleasure 
might  seem  to  imply  the  distinction  for  which  I  have  contended  in  tie  teit, 
but  this  is  not  so.  The  purity  of  a  pleasure  or  pain,  according  to  Bcntiiam, 
is  '  the  chance  it  has  of  not  being  followed  by  sensations  of  the  opposite 
kind ;  that  b  p<uu  if  it  be  a  pleasure,  pleasure  if  it  be  a  pun.' — MoraU  and 
Zegijation,  i.  £  8.  Mr.  Buckle  (Hid.  of  avOitaUoa,  vol.  ii.  pp.  399-400) 
writes  in  a  somewhst  similar  strain,  but  less  imequivocally,  for  he  admits 
that  mental  pleasures  are  'more  ennobling'  than  phydcal  ones.  The  older 
utilitarians,  as  &t  as  I  have  observed,  did  not  even  advert  to  the  question. 

,  Tliis  being  the  case,  it  must  have  been  a  matter  ofaiu^rise  as  well  as  of 
gratification  to  moat  intuitive  moralists  to  find  Mr.  Mill  fully  recognising  the 
existence  of  different  kinds  of  pleasure,  and  admitting  that  the  superiority  of 
the  higher  kinds  does  not  spring  from  their  bang  greater  in  amount — 
UlSUarianiim,  pp,  11-13,  If  it  be  meant  by  this  that  we  have  the  power  of 
selecting  some  pleasures  rather  than  others  as  superior  in  kind,  inespective 
of  all  consideration  of  their  intenri^,  their  cost,  and  their  consequences,  I 
submit  that  the  admission  is  by  no  means  (as  Mr.  Mill  maintainB)  compatible 
with  the  utilitarian  theory.  It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Mill  elsewhere  (Du- 
sert.  vol.  i.  p.  887)  admits  that  every  human  action  has  '  its  (esthetic  aspect, 
or  that  of  its  beauty,'  which  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination.  It  will 
probably  appear  to  many  of  my  readers  that  these  two  concessions — that  we 
have  the  power  of  recognising  a  distinction  of  kind  in  our  pleasures,  and  that 
we  have  a  perception  of  beauty  in  our  actions — make  the  difierence  between 
Mr.  Mill  end  intuitive  moralists  not  veiy  much  more  then  verbal. 
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ia  morals.  It  is  important,  because  it  shows  that  our  wills 
do  not  necessarily  tend  to  that  which  produces  most 
enjoyment,  either  actual  or  in  prospect ;  but  evea  in  our 
pleasures  recognise,  and  may  obey  a  moral  element.  It 
is  important,  too,  because  it  shows  that  the  diflferent  parts 
of  our  nature  to  which  these  diSerent  pleasures  refer, 
bear  to  each  other  a  relation  which  may  be  clearly  and 
justly  described  by  the  terms  higher  and  lower,  and 
because  the  assertion  that  our  reason  reveals  to  us  in- 
tuitively and  directly  this  hierarchy  of  our  being,  is  a 
firadamental  position  of  the  greatest  schools  of  intuitive 
moralists.  According  to  these  writers,  when  we  say  that 
our  moral  and  intellectual  is  superior  to  our  animal 
nature,  that  the  benevolent  affections  are  superior  to  the 
selfish  ones,  that  conscience  has  a  legitimate  supremacy 
over  the  other  parts  of  our  being ;  this  language  is  not 
arbitrary,  or  &ntastic,  or  capricious,  because  it  is  in- 
telligible. When  such  a  subordination  is  announced,  it 
corresponds  with  feelings  we  all  possess,  falls  in  with  the 
natural  course  of  our  judgments,  with  our  habitual  and 
unstudied  language. 

The  arguments  that  have  been  directed  against  the 
theory  of  natural  moral  perceptions  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
first,  which  I  have  already  noticed,  being  designed  to 
show  that  all  our  moral  judgments  may  be  resolved  into 
considerations  of  utiU^ ;  the  second  resting  upon  the 
diversity  of  these  judgments  in  different  nations  and  stages 
of  civihsatioD,  which,  it  is  said,  is  altogether  iaespUcable 
upon  the  Rupposition  of  a  moral  faculty.  As  these  varia- 
tions form  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
doctrine  I  am  maintaining,  and  as  they  constitute  a  very 
important  part  of  the  history  of  morals,  I  shall  make  no 
apology  for  noticing  them  in  some  detdL 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  diver- 
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sitiea  of  moral  judgment  arise  from  causes  that  are  not 
moral,  but  purely  intellectual.  Thus  for  example :  wheii 
tbeblogiaos  pronounced  loans  at  interest  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  plainly  extortionate,  this  error  obviously 
arose  from  a  false  notion  of  the  uses  of  money.  They 
believed  it  to  be  a  sterile  thing,  and  that  he  who  has 
restored  what  he  had  borrowed,  has  cancelled  all  the 
benefit  he  received  from  the  transaction.  At  the  time 
when  the  first  Christian  moralists  treated  the  Bubject, 
special  circumstances  had  rendered  the  rate  of  interest 
extremely  high,  and  consequently  extremely  oppressive  to 
the  poor,  and  this  fact,  no  doubt,  strengthened  the  pre- 
judice; but  the  root  of  the  condemnation  of  usury  vras 
simply  an  error  in  political  economy.  When  men  came 
to  understand  that  money  is  a  productive  thing,  and  that 
the  sum  lent  enables  the  borrower  to  create  sources  of 
wealth  that  will  continue  when  the  loan  has  been  re- 
turned, they  perceived  that  there  was  no  natural  injus- 
tice in  exacting  payment  for  this  advantage,  and  usury 
either  ceased  to  be  assailed,  or  was  assailed  only  upon 
the  ground  of  positive  commands. 

Thus  again  the  question  of  the  criminality  of  abortion  has 
been  considerably  affected  by  physiological  speculations 
as  to  the  time  when  the  foetus  in  the  womb  acquires  the 
nature,  and  therefore  the  rights,  of  a  separate  being.  The 
general  opinion  among  the  ancients  seems  to  have  been 
that  it  was  but  a  part  of  the  mother,  and  that  she  had  the 
same  right  to  destroy  it  as  to  cauterise  a  tumour  upon 
her  body.  Plato  and  Aristotle  both  admitted  the  practice. 
The  Eoman  law  contained  no  enactment  against  voluntary 
abortion  till  the  time  of  Ulpian.  The  Stoics  thought  that 
the  infant  received  its  soul  when  respiration  began.  The 
Justinian  code  fixed  ita  animation  at  forty  days  after  con- 
ception.   In  modem  legislations  it  is  treated  as  a  distinct 
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being  firom  the  moment  of  conception.'  It  ia  obvious  that 
the  solution  of  such  questions,  though  affecting  our  moral 
judgments,  must  be  sought  entirely  outside  the  range  of 
moral  feehngs. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  broad  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  duties  which  rest  immediately  on  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  and  those  which  are  based  upon 
positive  commands.  The  iniquity  of  theft,  murder,  false- 
hood, or  adultery  rests  upon  grounds  generically  distinct 
from  those  on  which  men  pronounce  it  to  be  sinful  to 
eat  meat  on  Friday,  or  to  work  on  Sunday,  or  to  abstain 
from  religious  assemblies.  The  reproaches  conscience 
directs  against  those  who  are  guilty  of  these  last  acta  are 
purely  hypothetical,  conscience  enjoining  obedience  to 
the  Divine  commands,  but  leaving  it  to  reason  to  deter- 
mine what  those  commands  may  be.  The  diiitinction 
between  these  two  classes  of  duties  becomes  apparent  on 
the  shghtest  reflection,  and  the  variations  in  their  relative 
prominence  form  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
religious  history. 

Closely  connected  with  the  preceding  are  the  diveraties 
which  result  from  an  ancient  custom  becoming  at  last, 
throi^h  its  very  antiquity,  or  through  the  confusion  of 
means  with  ends,  an  object  of  rdigious  reverence.  Among 
the  many  safeguards  of  female  purity  in  the  Eoman  re- 
public was  an  enactment  forbidding  women  even  to  taste 
wine,  and  this  very  intelligible  law  being  enforced  witli 
the  earliest  education,  became  at  last,  by  habit  and 
traditionary  reverence,  so  incorporated  with  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  people,  that  its  violation  was  spoken  of 
as  a  monstrous  crime.    Aulas  Gellius  has  preserved  a 

'  Buchoer,  Force  ft  MatHre,  pp.  163-164.  There  is  n  vtry  curioufl  colloc- 
tloD  of  the  speculations  of  the  nncieat  phtloBophen  on  this  subject  in 
riutdToh's  treatise,  Da  Ftadlii  Phiiot. 
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passage  in  wliich  Cato  observes,  '  that  tlie  hiisband  has  an 
absolute  authority  over  his  wife ;  it  is  for  him  to  condemn 
and  punish  her,  if  she  has  been  guilty  of  any  shameful 
act,  such  as  drinking  wine  or  committing  adultery.'  ^  As 
soon  as  the  reverence  for  tradition  was  diminished,  and 
men  ventured  to  judge  old  customs  upon  that  own  merits, 
they  were  able,  by  steadily  reflecting  upon  this  belief,  to 
reduce  it  to  its  primitive  elements,  to  separate  the  act 
from  the  ideas  with  which  it  had  been  associated,  and 
thus  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  necessarily  opposed  to  any 
of  those  great  moral  laws  or  feelings  which  their  con- 
sciences revealed,  and  which  were  the  basis  of  all  their 
reasonings  on  morals. 

A  confused  association  of  ideas,  which  is  easily  exposed 
by  a  patient  analysis,  Ues  at  t^e  root  of  more  serious 
anomalies.  Thus  to  those  who  reflect  deeply  upon  moral 
history,  few  things  I  suppose  are  more  humihating  than 
to  contrast  the  admiration  and  profound  reverential 
attachment  exdted  by  a  conqueror,  who  through  the 

>  Aulus  Gellius,  KixUt,  x.  23.  The  law  is  girea  bj  Dion.  H&Iicvn.  Vale- 
riuB  Maximua  says, '  Vini  usua  olim  Romaiiis  faminU  ignotus  fuit,  ue  scilicet 
io  aliquod  dedecus  prolaberautur ;  quia  proximus  a  Libero  patre  intem- 
{wrantingndusadincoDCewamVeneremeseecoasueTit'  (Val.  Maz.ii.1,  {6). 
This  is  ^so  noticed  b;  Plinj  (Hut.  Nat.  liv.  14)  who  ascribes  the  Uw  to 
Romulus,  and  who  mentions  two  cases  in  which  women  were  said  to  hare 
been  put  to  death  for  this  offence,  and  a  third  in  which  the  offender  was 
deprived  of  her  dowrj .  Cato  said  that  the  ancient  Romans  were  accustomed 
to  hisa  their  wives  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  theyhad  been  drink- 
ing wine.  The  Bona  Dea,  it  is  ssjd,  was  originally  a  woman  named  Fatna, 
who  was  famous  for  her  modesty  and  fidelity  to  her  husband,  but  who,  un- 
fortunately, having  once  found  a  cask  of  wine  in  the  house,  got  drunk,  and 
was  in  consequence  scourged  to  death  by  her  husband.  He  afterwards  re- 
pented of  his  act,  and  payed  divine  honours  to  her  memory,  and  as  a 
memorial  of  her  death,  a  cask  of  wine  wsa  always  placed  upon  the  altar 
during  the  rites.  (Lactandus,  Div.  ImL  i.  22.)  The  Milesiana,  also,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Uarseilles  are  SMd  to  have  had  laws  forbidding  women  to 
drink  wine  (jEUan,  Sid.  Var.  u.  38).  Terlullian  describes  the  prohihiligu 
of  wine  among  the  Soman  women  as  in  his  time  ohsolete,  and  a  taste  for 
it  was  one  of  the  great  trials  of  St  Monica  (Aug.  Con/,  ix.  6). 
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promptiogs  of  umple  vanity,  through  love  of  &me,  or 
through  greed  of  territozy,  Las  wantonly  caused  the 
deaths,  the  suflerings,  or  the  bereavements  of  thousands, 
viUi  the  abhorrence  produced  by  a  single  act  of  murder 
or  robbery  committed  l^  a  poor  and  ignorant  man, 
perbapa  imder  the  pressure  of  extreme  want  or  intoler- 
able wrong.  The  attraction  of  genius  and  power,  which 
the  vulgar  usually  measxu^  by  their  material  fruits,  the 
advantages  acquired  by  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs, 
the  belief  that  battles  are  decided  by  providential  inter- 
ference, and  that  military  success  is  therefore  a  proof  of 
Divine  favour,  and  the  sanctity  ascribed  to  the  regal 
office,  have  all  no  doubt  conspired  to  veil  the  atrodty  of 
the  conqueror's  career ;  but  there  is  probably  another 
and  a  deeper  influence  behind.  That  which  invests  war, 
in  spite  of  all  the  evils  that  attoid  it,  with  a  certain  moral 
grandeur,  is  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  it  elicits.  With 
perhaps  the  single  exception  of  the  Church,  it  is  the 
sphere  in  which  mercenary  motives  have  least  sway,  in 
which  performance  is  least  weighed  and  measured  by 
strict  obhgation,  in  which  a  disinterested  enthusiasm  has 
most  scope.  A  battle-field  is  the  scene  of  deeds  of  self- 
sacrifice  so  transcendent,  and  at  the  same  time  so  dra- 
matic, that  in  spite  of  all  its  horrors  and  crimes,  it 
awakens  the  most  passionate  moral  enthusiasm.  But  this 
feeling  produced  by  the  thought  of  so  many  who  have 
sacrificed  their  life-blood  for  their  flag  or  for  their  chief, 
needs  some  definite  object  on  which  to  rest  The  mul- 
titude of  nameless  combatants  do  not  strike  the  imagi- 
nation. They  do  not  stand  out,  and  are  not  realised, 
as  distinct  and  living  figures  conspicuous  to  the  view. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  chief,  as  the  most  prominent,  becomes 
the  representative  warrior ;  the  martyr's  aiu-eole  descends 
upon  his  brow,  and  thus  by  a  confusion  that  seems  the 
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very  irony  of  Site,  the  enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  thousands  sheds  a  sacred  glow  around  the 
very  man  whose  prodigious  ^otism  had  rendered  that 
sacrifice  necessary. 

Another  form  of  moral  paradox  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  positive  religions  may  override  our  moral  per- 
ceptions in  such  a  manner,  that  we  may  consciously  admit 
a  moral  contradiction.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  strict 
parallelism  between  our  intellectual  and  our  moral 
faculties.  It  is  at  present  the  professed  belief  of  about 
four-fifths  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  for  some 
centuries  the  firm  behef  of  the  entire  Church,  that  on  a 
certain  night  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  faith,  being 
seated  at  a  supper  table,  held  His  own  body  in  His  own 
hand,  broke  that  body,  distributed  it  to  His  disciples,  who 
proceeded  to  eat  it,  the  same  body  renimning  at  the  same 
moment  seated  intact  at  the  table,  and  soon  aft^warda 
proceeding  to  the  garden  of  Oethsemane.  The  fact  of 
such  a  doctrine  being  beheved,  does  not  imply  that  the 
faculties  of  those  who  hold  it  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  perceive  no  contradiction  or  natural  absurdity  in 
these  statements.  The  well-known  argument  derived 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  metaphysical  notion  of  sub- 
stance is  intended  only  in  some  slight  degree  to  soften 
the  difficulty.  The  contradiction  is  clearly  perceived,  but 
it  is  accepted  by  &ith  as  part  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church. 

What  transubstantiation  is  in  the  order  of  reasotk  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  unbaptised 
infanta,  and  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  reprobation,  are 
in  the  order  of  morals.  Of  these  doctrines  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  often 
been  stated,  they  surpass  in  atrocity  any  tenets  that  have 
ever  been  admitted  into  any  pagan  creed,  and  would,  if 
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th^  formed  an  essential  part  of  Christianity,  amply 
justify  the  term  '  pernicious  superstition,'  which  Tacitus 
applied  to  the  faith.  That  a  little  child  who  hves  but 
a  few  moments  after  birth  and  dies  before  it  has  been 
sprinkled  with  the  sacred  water  is  in  such  a  sense  re- 
sponsible for  its  ancestors  having  6,000  years  before  eaten 
some  forbidden  fruit,  that  it  may  with  perfect  justice 
be  resuscitated  and  cast  into  an  abyss  of  eternal  fire 
in  expiation  of  this  ancestral  crime,  that  an  aU-righteous 
and  all-merciful  Creator  in  the  full  exercise  of  those 
attributes  deliberately  calls  into  existence  sentient  beings 
whom  He  has  from  eternity  irrevocably  destined  to  end- 
less, unspeakable,  unmitigated  torture,  are  propositions 
which  are  at  once  so  extravagantly  absurd  and  so  in- 
effably atrocious  that  their  adoption  might  well  lead  men 
to  doubt  the  universality  of  moral  perceptions.  Such 
teaching  is  in  fact  simply  dtemomsm,  and  diemonism 
in  its  most  extreme  form.  It  attributes  to  the  Creator 
acts  of  injustice  and  of  barbarity,  which  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  imagination  to  surpass,  acts 
before  which  the  most  monstrous  excesses  of  human 
cruelty  dwindle  into  insignificance,  acts  which  are  in 
&ct  considerably  worse  than  any  that  theologians  have 
attributed  to  the  devil.  K  there  were  men  who  while 
vividly  realising  the  nature  of  these  acts  naturally  turned 
to  them  as  the  exhibitions  of  perfect  goodness,  all  systems 
of  ethics  founded  upon  innate  moral  perceptions  would 
be  false.  But  happily  this  is  not  so.  Those  who  embrace 
these  doctrines  do  so  only  because  they  believe  that  some 
inspired  Church  or  writer  has  taught  them,  and  because 
they  are  still  in  that  stage  in  which  men  consider  it  more 
irreligious  to  question  the  infallibility  of  an  apostle  than 
to  disfigure  by  any  a">nceivable  imputation  the  character  of 
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the  Deity.  They  accordiDgly  esteem  it  a  matter  of  duty, 
and  a  commendable  exercise  of  humility,  to  stifle  the 
moral  feelings  of  their  nature,  and  they  at  last  succeed 
in  persuading  themselves  that  their  Divinity  would  be 
extremely  offended  if  they  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  attributes  of  a  fiend.  But  thdr  moral  feelings, 
though  not  unimpfured  by  such  conceptions,  are  not  on 
ordinary  subjects  generically  different  fix)m  those  of 
their  neighbours.  With  an  amiable  inconsistency  they 
can  even  find  something  to  revolt  them  in  the  lives  of 
a  Caligula  or  a  Nero.  Their  tbeol(^cal  estimate  of  justice 
and  mercy  is  isolated.  Their  doctrine  is  accepted  as 
a  kind  of  moral  miracle,  and  as  is  customary  with  a 
certain  school  of  theologians  when  they  enmiciate  a  pro- 
position which  is  palpably  self-contradictoiy  they  call  it 
a  mystery  and  an  occasion  for  faith. 

In  this  instance  a  distinct  moral  contradiction  is  con- 
sciously admitted.  In  the  case  of  persecution,  a  strictly 
moral  and  logical  inference  is  drawn  fhim  a  very  immoral 
proposition  which  is  accepted  as  part  of  a  system  of 
dogmatic  theology.  The  two  elements  that  should  be 
considered  in  punishing  a  criminal  are  the  heinousness  of 
hia  guilt  and  the  injury  he  inflicts.  When  the  greatest 
guilt  and  the  greatest  injury  are  combined,  the  greatest 
punishment  naturally  follows.  No  one  would  ai^e 
against  the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty,  on  the  ground 
that  men  put  murderers  to  death.  When  therefore  theo- 
logians believed  that  a  man  was  intensely  guilty  who 
held  certain  opinions,  and  that  he  was  causing  the  damna- 
tion of  hie  fellows  if  he  propagated  them,  there  was  no 
moral  difficulty  in  concluding  that  the  heretic  should  be 
put  to  death.  Selfish  considerations  may  have  directed 
persecution  against  heresy  rather  than  against  vice,  but 
the  Catholic  doctrines  of  the  guilt  of  error,  and  of  the 
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in&llibility  of  the  Church  were  amply  sufficient  to  jus- 
(iiy  it. 

It  appears  then  that  a  di^;matic  ^tem  which  is 
accepted  on  rational  or  other  grounds,  and  supported  by 
prospects  of  rewards  and  punishments,  may  teach  a  code 
of  ethics  differing  firom  that  of  consdence ;  and  that  in 
this  case  the  voice  of  conscience  may  be  either  disregarded 
or  stifled.  It  is  however  also  true,  that  it  may  be  per- 
verted. When,  for  example,  theologians  during  a  long 
pmod  have  inculcated  habits  of  credulity,  rather  than 
habits  of  enquiry ;  when  they  have  persiuded  men  that  it 
is  better  to  cherish  prejudice  tiian  to  analyse  it;  better  to 
stifle  every  doubt  of  what  they  have  been  taught  than 
honestly  to  investigate  its  value,  they  will  at  last  succeed 
in  forming  habits  of  mind  that  will  instinctively  and 
habitually  recoil  from  all  imparUaUty  and  intellectual 
honesty.  If  men  continually  violate  a  duty  they  may  at 
last  cease  to  feel  its  obligation.  But  this,  though  it  forms 
a  great  difficulty  in  ethical  enqmries,  is  no  argument 
agfunst  the  reality  of  moral  perceptions,  for  it  is  simply 
a  law  to  which  all  our  powers  are  subject  A  -bad  intel- 
lectual education  will  produce  not  only  erroneous  or 
imperfect  information  but  also  a  ialse  ply  or  habit  of 
judgment.  A  bad  testhetical  education  will  produce  false 
canons  of  taste.  Systematic  abuse  will  pervert  and  vitiate 
even  some  of  our  physical  perceptions.  In  each  case  the 
experience  of  many  minds  under  many  conditions  must 
be  appealed  to,  to  determine  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  long  and  difficult  discipline  is  required  to 
restore  the  diseased  oi^n  to  sanity.  We  may  decide 
particular  moral  questions  by  reasoning,  but  our  reason- 
ing is  an  appeal  to  certain  moral  prindples  which  are 
revealed  to  us  by  intuition. 

The  principal  difficulty  I  imagine  which  most  men  have 
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ia  admitting  that  we  possess  certain  natural  moral  per- 
ceptions arises  from  the  supposition  that  it  implies  the 
existence  of  some  mysterious  agent  like  the  diemon  of 
Socrates,  which  gives  ua  specific  and  infallible  information 
in  particular  cases.  But  this  I  conceive  to  be  a  complete 
mistake.  All  that  ia  necessarily  meant  by  the  adherents 
of  this  school  is  comprised  in  two  propositions.  The  first 
is  that  our  will  is  not  governed  exclusively  by  the  law  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  also  by  the  law  of  duty,  which  we 
feel  to  be  distinct  from  the  former,  and  to  carry  with  it 
the  sense  of  obligation.  The  second  is  that  the  basis  -of 
our  conception  of  duty  is  an  intuitive  perception  that 
among  the  various  feelings,  tendencies,  and  impulses  that 
constitute  our  emotional  being,  there  are  some  which  are 
essentially  good,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  wid  some 
which  are  essentially  bad,  and  ought  to  be  repressed. 
They  contend  that  it  is  a  psychological  fact  that  we  are 
intuitively  conscious  that  our  benevolent  affections  are 
superior  to  our  malevolent  ones,  truth  to  falsehood,  justice 
to  injustice,  gratitude  to  ingratitude,  chastity  to  sensuality, 
and  that  in  all  ages  aad  countries  the  path  of  virtue  has 
been  towards  the  higher  and  not  towards  the  lower 
feelings.  It  may  be  that  the  sense  of  duty  is  so  weak  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  then  the  lower  part  of  our 
nature  will  be  supreme.  It  may  happen  that  certain 
conditions  of  society  lead  men  to  direct  their  anxiety  for 
moral  improvement  altogether  in  one  or  two  channels,  as 
wns  the  case  in  ancient  Greece,  where  civic  and  intel- 
lectual virtues  were  very  liighly  cultivated,  and  the  virtue 
of  chastity  was  almost  neglected.  It  may  happen  that  dif- 
ferent parta  of  our  higher  nature  in  a  measure  confiict,  as 
when  a  very  strong  seuse  of  justice  checks  our  benevolent 
feelings.  Dogmatic  systems  may  enjoin  men  to  propitiate 
certfun  unseen  beings  by  acta  which  are  not  in  accord- 
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«nce  with  the  moral  law.  Special  circumstances  may  in- 
fluence, and  the  intermingUng  of  many  different  motives 
may  obscure  and  complicate,  the  moral  evolution ;  but 
above  all  these  one  great  truth  appears.  No  one  who 
desires  to  become  holier  and  better  imagines  that  he  does 
so  by  becoming  more  malevolent,  or  more  untruthful,  or 
more  imchaste.  Every  one  who  deares  to  attain  per- 
fection in  these  departments  of  feding  is  impelled  towards 
benevolence,  towards  veracity,  towmxis  chastity.* 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  according  to  this  theory  the 
moral  unity  to  be  expected  in  different  ages  is  not  a  unity 
of  standard,  or  of  acts,  but  a  unity  of  tendency.  Men 
come  into  the  world  with  their  benevolent  affections  very 
inferior  in  power  to  their  selfish  ones,  and  the  function  of 
morals  is  to  invert  this  order.  The  extinction  of  all 
selfish  feeling  is  impossible  for  an  individual,  and  if  it 
were  general,  it  would  result  in  the  dissolution  of  society. 
The  question  of  morals  musl^  always  be  a  question  of 
proportion  or  of  degree.  At  one  time  the  benevolent 
affections  embrace  merely  the  femily,  soon  the  circle  ex- 
panding includes  first  a  class,  then  a  nation,  then  a  coalition 
of  nations,  then  all  humanity,  and  finally,  its  influence  is 
felt  in  the  dealings  of  man  with  the  animal  world.  In 
each  of  these  stages  a  standard  is  formed,  different  from 
that  of  the  preceding  stage,  but  in  each  case  the  same 
tendency  is  recognised  as  virtue. 

We  have  in  this  fact  a  simple,  and  as  it  appears  to  me 
a  conclusive,  answer  to  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  objections  that  are  contiuuaUy  and  confidently 
urged  against  the  intuitive  school.    That  some  savages 

'  'LAlMfoDdamentaleilela  DiOTnleagitsurtoutesleBDatiooBbienconQues. 
1)  y  a  mtlle  ditKrences  dana  les  laterprStfttioDS  de  cctte  loi  en  mille  circon- 
BiftDces;  maU  le  food eubdate  tmijoiirale  meiiie,et  cefoud  «at  I'idtedu  juate 
ct  de  I'injiiete.' — Vollnire,  Le  rhilom^ihe  iijnorauL 
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kill  their  old  parents,  that  infanticide  has  been  practised 
without  compunction  by  even  civilised  nations,  that  the 
best  Bomans  saw  nothing  wrong  in  the  gladiatorial  shows, 
that  pohtical  or  revengeful  assassinations  have  been  for 
ceDturies  admitted,  that  slavery  has  been  sometimes 
honoured  and  sometimes  condemned,  are  imquestionable 
proofs  that  the  same  act  may  be  regarded  in  one  age  as 
innocent,  and  in  another  as  criminal.  Now  it  is  im- 
doubtedly  true  that  in  many  cases  an  historical  examina- 
tion will  reveal  special  drcumstances,  explaining  or 
paUiating  the  apparent  anomaly.  It  has  been  often 
shown  that  the  gladiatorial  shows  were  originally  a  form 
of  human  sacrifice  adopted  through  rehgious  motives ;  that 
the  rude  nomadic  life  of  savages  rendering  impossible 
the  preservaUon  of  aged  and  helpless  members  of  the 
tribe,  the  murder  of  parents  was  r^arded  as  an  act  of 
mercy  both  by  the  murderer  and  the  victim ;  that  before 
an  effective  administration  of  justice  was  -organised,  pri- 
vate vengeance  was  the  sole  preservative  against  crime,^ 
and  political  assassination  against  usurpation ;  that  the  in- 
senability  of  some  savages  to  the  criminality  of  theft 
arises  from  the  fact  that  &ey  were  accustomed  to  have 
all  things  in  common;  that  the  Spartan  law,  legalising 
theft,  arose  partly  from  a  desire  to  foster  military  dexter- 
ity among  the  people,  but  chiefly  from  a  desire  to  dis- 
courage wealth;  that  slavery  was  introduced  tlw>ugh 
motives  of  mercy,  to  prevent  conquerors  from  kilhng  their 
prisoners.^  All  this  is  true,  but  there  is  another  and  a  more 

'  The  feeliDg  in  its  favour  being  often  intensified  by  Dlial  ailectliin. 
'What  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  on  the  earth  P'  eaid  OBiria  to  HoruB. 
'To  avenge  a  puent'a  wronge,'  was  the  repl;, — Plutarch's  Be  Itide  tt 

*  Hence  the  Jtutinian  code  and  also  St.  Augustine  (De  Cie.  Dei,  x\x.  1^) 
derived  ebrvua  from  'lervwe,'  to  preaerve,  because  the  victor  preserved  liis 
prisoners  alive. 
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geaeral  answer.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  not 
maintained,  that  men  in  all  ages  sboidd  have  agreed  about 
the  application  of  their  moral  principles.  All  that  is  con- 
tended for  is  that  these  principles  are  themselves  the  same. 
Some  of  what  appear  to  us  monstrous  acts  of  cruelty, 
were  dictated  by  ^t  very  feeling  of  humanity,  the  uni- 
versal perception  of  the  merit  of  which  they  are  cited  to 
disprove,*  and  even  when  this  b  not  the  case,  all  that  can 
be  inferred  is,  that  the  stuidard  of  humanity  was  very 
low.  But  still  humanity  was  recognised  as  a  virtue,  and 
cruelty  as  a  vice. 

At  this  point,  I  may  observe  how  completely  &llacious 
is  tiie  assertion  that  a  progressive  morality  is  impossible 
upon  the  supposition  of  an  original  moral  faculty.^  To 
such  statements  there  are  two  very  simple  answers.  In 
the  first  place,  although  the  intuitive  moralist  asserts  that 
certain  qualities  are  necessarily  virtuous,  he  iully  admits 
that  the  degree  in  which  they  are  acted  upon,  or  in 

*  '  Lea  habibuits  du  Congo  tuent  lea  maliidea  qu'ils  imagiaent  ne  pouToir 
en  revenir;  c'est,  dUenl-ili,  poor  Uar  ipargner  U*  doukari  de  Tagonte.  Dana 
rile  FormoM,  lorsqu'un  homme  est  dangereuaement  uialade,  on  lui  paase 
un  Dcend  coulant  au  col  et  oq  I'dtnugl^  p<ner  rarracher  &  la  doidew.' — 
HelvAiua,  lit  FEiprit,  ii,  13.  A  Bimilar  explanadou  may  be  often  found 
for  cnstoms  which  ue  quoted  to  prore  that  the  nations  where  the^ 
eucrted  had  no  mue  of  chaatitj.  'C'e«t  pareiUement  bods  la  sauTegsrde 
des  lois  que  lea  Siamoises,  U  goi^  et  lea  cuisses  k  moiti^  ddcouvertee,  porttes 
dans  lea  ruea  sur  lee  panlanquins,  a'y  pr^ntent  dana  dee  attitudes  tr^ 
lasdres.  Cette  loi  fut  stabile  par  une  de  leun  reines  nomm^  Urada,  qui, 
pour  digoSter  let  homme*  (fun  amour  pbu  dethtmniU,  Ctut  devoir  emplojei 
tonte  la  puissance  de  la  beautd.* — 2)t  TEtprit,  it  14. 

*  '  The  contest  between  the  morality  which  appeals  t«  an  external 
standard,  and  that  which  grounds  itself  on  internal  conviction,  is  the 
contest  of  progreaaire  morali^  agMnat  stationarj,  of  reaaon  and  argBment 
against  the  deification  of  mere  opinion  and  habit '  (Mill's  DiumiaUont,  toI. 
ii.  p.  473) ;  a  passage  with  a  true  Bentham  ring.  See,  too,  vol.  i.  p.  IS?. 
There  is,  however,  a  achiam  on  this  point  in  the  utilitarian  camp.  The 
views  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  expressed  in  his  moat  eloquent  chapter  on  the 
comparative  influence  of  intellectual  and  moral  agendes  in  dvilisaiioa 
diverge  widelj  from  those  of  Mi.  Mill. 
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Other  words,  the  standard  of  duty,  may  become  pro- 
gressively higher.  In  the  next  place,  although  he  refuses 
to  resolve  all  virtue  into  utility,  he  admits  as  fully  as  his 
opponents,  that  benevolence,  or  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  of  man,  is  a  virtue,  and  that  therefore  dis- 
coveries which  exhibit  more  clearly  the  true  interests  of 
our  kind,  may  throw  new  light  upon  the  nature  of  our 
duty. 

The  considerations  I  have  ui^ed  with  reference  to 
humanity,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  various  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes.  When  the  passions  of  men  are  alto- 
gether uwestrained,  community  of  wives  and  all  eccen- 
tric forms  of  sensuality  will  be  admitted.  When  men 
seek  to  improve  their  nature  in  this  respect,  their 
object  will  be  to  abridge  and  confine  the  empire  of 
sensuality.  But  to  this  process  of  improvement  there 
are  obvious  limits.  In  the  first  place  the  continu- 
ance of  the  species  is  only  possible  by  a  sensual  act 
In  the  next  place  the  strength  of  this  passion  and  the 
weakness  of  humanity  are  so  great,  that  the  moralist  must 
take  into  account  the  &ct  that  in  all  societies,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  in  which  free  scope  had  long  been  given  to 
the  passions,  a  large  amount  of  indulgence  will  arise  which 
b  not  due  to  a  simple  desire  of  propagating  the  species. 
If  then  incest  is  prohibited,  and  community  of  wives 
replaced  by  ordinary  polygamy,  a  moral  improvement 
will  have  been  effected,  and  a  standard  of  virtue  formed. 
But  this  standard  soon  becomes  the  starting-point  of  new 
progress.  If  we  examine  the  Jewish  law,  we  find  the 
legislator  prohibiting  adultery,  regulating  the  decrees  of 
marriage,  but  at  the  same  time  authorising  polygamy, 
though  with  a  caution  against  the  excessive  multipUcation 
of  wives.    In   Greece  monogamy,  though  not  without 
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exceptions,  had  been  enforced,  but  a  concurrence  of  in- 
fluences veiy  unfevourable  to  chastity  prevented  any  high 
standard  being  attained  among  the  men,  and  abnost 
every  form  of  sensual  indulgence  beyond  the  limits  of 
marriage  was  permitted.  In  Bome  the  standard  was  far 
higher.  Monogamy  was  firmly  established.  The  ideal 
of  female  morality  was  placed  as  high  as  among  Christian 
nations.  Among  men,  however,  while  mmatural  love  and 
adultery  were  regarded  as  wrong,  simple  unchastity  be- 
fore marriage  was  scarcely  considered  a  fault.  Li  Ca- 
thoUdsm  marriage  is  regarded  in  a  twofold  hght,  as  a 
means  for  the  propagation  of  the  species,  and  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  weakness  of  hmnanity,  and  aU  other  sensual 
enjoyment  is  stringently  prohibited. 

In  these  cases  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  the 
decrees  of  earnestness  with  which  men  exert  themselves  in 
the  repression  of  their  sensual  passions,  and  in  the  amount 
of  indu^ence  which  is  conceded  to  their  lower  nature ; ' 
but  there  is  no  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  virtuous 
impulse.  While,  too,  in  the  case  of  adultery,  and  in  the 
production  of  children,  questions  of  interest  and  utility  do 
undoubtedly  intervene,  we  are  conscious  that  the  general 
progress  turns  upon  a  totally  different  order  of  ideas.  The 
feeling  of  all  men  and  the  language  of  all  nations,  the 
sentiment  which  though  often  weakened  is  never  wholly 
efl&ced,  that  this  appetite,  even  in  its  most  legitimate 
gratification,  is  a  thing  to  be  veiled  and  withdrawn  from 
sight,  all  that  is  known  imder  the  names  of  decency  and 
indecency,  concur  in  proving  that  we  have  an  innate, 
intuitive,  instinctive  perception  that  there  is  something 


'  'Est  eniin  MOsuolitaB  qiueduD  ni  aniron  inferior.  . 
Uiiuue  Mt  superior.' — Peter  Lomban],  Setit.  u.  24. 
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degrading  ia  the  sensual  part  of  our  nature,  something  to 
which  a  feeling  of  shame  is  oaturally  attached,  some- 
thing that  jars  with  our  conception  of  perfect  purity, 
something  we  could  not  widi  any  propriety  ascribe  to  an 
all-holy  being.  No  one  was  ever  altogether  destitute  of 
this  perception,  and  nothing  but  Uie  most  inveterate 
passion  for  system  could  induce  men  to  resolve  it  into  a 
mere  calculation  of  interests.  It  is  this  feeling  or  instinct 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  movement  I  have 
described,  and  it  is  this  too  that  produced  that  sense  of 
the  sanctity  of  perfect  continence  which  the  Cathohc 
church  has  so  warmly  encouraged,  but  which  may  be 
traced  through  the  most  dktant  ages,  and  the  most  various 
creeds.  "We  find  it  among  the  Nazarenes  and  Essenes 
of  Judsea,  among  the  priests  of  I^ypt  and  India,  in  the 
monasteries  of  Tartary,  and  in  the  histories  of  miraculous 
virgins  that  are  so  numerous  in  the  mytholo^es  of  Asia. 
Such,  for  example,  was  the  Chinese  legend  that  tells  how 
when  there  were  but  one  man  and  one  woman  upon  earth, 
the  woman  refused  to  sacrifice  her  virginity  even  with  a 
view  to  the  peophng  of  the  globe,  and  the  gods  honouring 
her  purity  granted  that  she  should  conceive  beneath  the 
gaze  of  her  lover's  eyes,  and  a  vii^-mother  became  the 
parent  of  humanity.*  In  the  midst  of  the  sensuality 
of  ancient  Greece,  chastity  was  the  pre-eminent  attribute 
of  sanctity  ascribed  to  Athene  and  Artemis.  'Chaste 
daughter  of  Zeus,'  prayed  the  suppliants  in  .^schylus, 
'  ihovi  whose  calm  eye  is  never  troubled,  look  down  upon 
us  I  Vii^in,  defend  the  virgins.*  The  Parthenon,  or  virgin's 
temple,  was  the  noblest  reli^ous  edifice  of  Athens.    Ce- 


*  HelT^tiiu,  D«  rEtprit,  diacours  iv.  See,  too.  Dr.  Draper's  extremelv 
remukBUe  HiiUfry  of  Intdlectual  Zkvehpmmt  in  £iovpe  (New  Yorl^  ISIH), 
pp.  48, 63. 
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libacy  was  an  essential  condition  in  a  few  of  the  orders 
of  priests,  and  in  several  orders  of  priestesses.  Plato 
based  his  moral  system  upon  the  distinction  between  the 
bodily  or  sensual,  and  the  spiritiial  or  rational  part  of 
our  nature,  the  first  being  the  sign  of  our  degradation, 
and  the  second  of  our  dignity.  The  whole  school  of 
Pythagoras  made  chastity  oae  of  its  leading  virtues,  and 
even  laboured  for  the  creation  of  a  monastic  system. 
The  conception  of  the  celestial  Aphrodite,  the  uniter  of 
souls,  unsulhed  by  the  taint  of  matter,  lingered  side 
by  side  with  that  of  the  earthly  Aphrodite  or  patroness 
of  sensuality,  and  if  there  was  a  time  when  the  sculptors 
sought  to  pander  to  the  excesses  of  passion  there  was 
another  in  which  all  their  art  was  displayed  in  refining 
and  idealising  it.  Strabo  mentions  the  existence  in  Thrace 
of  societies  of  men  aspiring  to  perfection  by  celibacy  and 
austere  lives.  Rutarch  applauds  certain  philosophers  who 
vowed  to  abstain  for  a  year  from  wine  and  women  in 
order  'to  honour  God  by  thar  continence.' '  In  Kome  the 
religious  reverence  was  concentrated  more  especially  upon 
married  life.  The  great  prominence  accorded  to  the 
Penates  was  the  reli^oiis  sanction  of  domesticity.  So 
too,  at  first,  was  the  worship  so  popular  among  the  Boman 
women  of  the  Bona  Dea — the  ideal  wife  who  according 
to  the  legend  had,  when  on  earth,  never  looked  in  the 
face  or  known  the  name  of  any  man  but  her  husband.' 
'  For  altar  and  hearth '  was  the  rallying  cry  of  tlie  Roman 
soldier.  But  above  all  this  we  find  the  traces  of  a  higher 
ideal    We  find  it  in  the  intense  sanctity  attributed  to  the 

'  Plutarch,  De  Cdfubeuda  Ira. 

*  Lactautiua,  Div.  hat.  i.  32.  The  m^Bteriee  of  the  Bond  Dea  became, 
however,  after  a  time  the  occauon  of  great  disorders.  See  Jurena],  Sat.  tL 
M.  Hagoin  has  eiamined  the  natiue  of  theee  rites  (Origmm  du  Thfdtre, 
pp.  267-269). 
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vestal  virgins  whose  continence  was  guarded  by  such 
fearful  penalties,  and  supposed  to  be  so  closdy  linked 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  whose  prayer  was  be- 
lieved  to  possess  a  miraculous  power,  and  who  were  per- 
mitted to  drive  through  the  streets  of  Kome  at  a  time 
when  that  privil^^  was  refused  even  to  the  Empress.^ 
We  find  it  in  the  legend  of  Claudia,  who,  when  the  ship 
bearing  the  image  of  the  mother  of  the  goda  had  been 
stranded  in  the  Tiber,  attached  her  girdle  to  ita  prow, 
and  vindicated  her  challenged  chastity  by  drawing  with 
her  virgin  hand,  the  ponderous  mass  which  strong  men 
had  sought  in  vain  to  move.  We  find  it  in  the  pro- 
phetic gift  so  often  attributed  to  virgins,'  in  the  law  which 
sheltered  them  from  the  degradation  of  an  execution,' 
in  the  language  of  Statins,  who  described  marriage  itself 


'  The  histoij  of  the  Testala,  vhich  forma  one  of  the  moat  carious  pages 
in  the  moial  hietoiy  of  Rome,  haa  been  fullj  trented  bj  the  Ahb£  Nadal, 
in  an  extremely  iutereadDg  and  well-written  memoir,  read  before  the 
Acad^mie  des  Bellea-lettres,  and  republished  in  1726.  It  waa  believed 
that  the  prayer  of  n  vestal  could  arrest  ft  fugitive  sLive  in  his  flight,  pro- 
vided he  had  not  got  peat  the  atj  yalla.  Pliny  mentions  thia  bel)^ 
as  general  in  hia  time.  The  records  of  the  order  contained  many  miraclM 
wrought  at  diiFerettt  timca  to  save  the  veetala  or  to  vindicate  their  ques- 
tioned purity,  and  also  one  miracle  which  is  very  remarkable  as  fumiehing 
a  preciae  parallel  to  that  of  the  Jew  who  was  Bbnck  dead  for  toaching  the 
ark  to  prevent  ita  falling. 

*  As  for  example  the  Sibyls  and  Cassandra.  The  same  prophetic  power 
was  attributed  in  India  to  virgins.— Clem.  Alexandrin.  Strom,  iii.  7. 

*  This  custom  continued  to  the  wont  period  of  the  empire,  though  it 
was  shamefully  and  characteristically  evaded.  After  the  fall  of  Sejanus 
the  aenate  had  no  compunction  in  putting  his  innocent  dftught«r  to  death, 
but  tiieir  religioiu  feelings  were  ahodced  at  the  idea  of  a  virg^  falling  be- 
neath the  axe.  So  by  way  of  improving  matters  '  filia  constnprata  est  prius 
n  camifice,  quasi  impium  easet  virginem  in  carcere  perire.'— Dion  Caauua, 
Iviii.  11.  See  too,  Tadtua,  AimaL  v.  9.  If  a  vestal  met  a  priaoner  going 
to  execution  the  prisoner  waa  apared,  provided  the  vestal  declared  that  the 
encounter  wna  ncddental.  On  the  reverence  the  andeola  paid  to  tu^hb, 
•eo  Justus  Lipsius,  Be  Veda  ct  ViitUilibv*. 
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as  a  fault.'  In  Christianity  scarcely  any  other  single  cir- 
cumstance has  contributed  so  much  to  the  attraction  of 
the  faith  as  the  ascription  of  virginity  to  its  female  ideal. 
The  Catholic  monastic  system  has  been  so  constructed 
as  to  draw  many  thousands  from  the  sphere  of  active 
duty;  its  irrevocable  vows  have  doubtless  led  to  much 
suffering  and  not  a  little  crime;  its  opposition  to  the 
normal  development  of  our  mingled  nature  has  often  re- 
sulted in  impure  imaginations  which  are  pecuharly  fitted 
to  degrade  the  character;  it  has  excluded  those  who 
enrol  themselves  in  it  from  domestic  affections  and  sym- 
pathies which  have  a  very  high  moral  value  ;  but  in  its 
central  conception  tJhat  the  sensual  or  animal  side  of  our 
nature  is  a  low  and  a  d^raded  side,  it  reflects,  I  beUeve, 
with  perfect  fidelity  the  feelings  of  our  nature.' 


'  S«e  bis  picture  of  the  fiist  night  of  manias  : — 

'  Tadta  eulnt  ille  aupremn ; 
Virginitdtis  ftmor,  priinieque  modeH^a  culpce 
CoofDndit  vultna.    Tunc  ots  rigantur  honestia 
lTa}mhuB.'—TMaidot,  lib.  ii.  232-34. 

*  Beea  (which  Virfpl  said  had  in  them  something  of  the  divine  nature) 
wereeuppoeed  by  the  andenta  b>  be  the  special  emblems  or  modelB  of  chastity. 
It  nas  a  common  belief  that  the  bee  mother  begot  her  young  -without  loung 
her  virginitj.    Thus  in  a  fragment  ascribed  to  Petroniua  we  read, 
'  Sic  aine  concubitu  textis  apis  excita  ceris, 
Ferret,  et  audaci  miUte  caatra  replet.' 

FetroD.  De  Varia  Animalium  ifentralivHt. 
So  too  Virgil:— 

'  Quod  neque  c<»)culntu  indulgent  nee  corpora  segnes 
Id  Venerem  solvunt  aut  foetus  nixibus  eduat'—Georg.  iv.  108-00. 
Plutarch  says  that  an  nnchast«  person  cannot  approach  beea,  for  they  imme- 
diately attack  him  and  coTer  him  with  stioga.    Fire  was  also  regarded  a« 
a  type  of  Tirginity.    Thus  Orid,  speaking  of  the  vestals,  aays : — 
'Nataque  de  flamma  corpom  nnlla  vides: 
Jure  igituT  virgo  eat,  quia  seminn  nulla  remittit 
Nee  capit,  et  comites  virginitaUa  amat' 
'  Th«  Egyptians  believed  that  there  are  no  mnlea  among  Tultures,  and  they 
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To  these  considerations  some  others  of  a  different  nature 
may  be  added.  It  is  not  true  that  some  ancient  nations 
regarded  polygamy  aa  good  in  the  same  sense  as  others 
regarded  chastity.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
deeming  a  state  permissible  and  proposing  it  as  a  condi- 
tion of  sanctity.  If  Mahommedam  people  paradise  with 
images  of  sensuality,  it  is  not  because  these  form  their 
ideal  of  holiness.  It  is  because  they  regaxd  earth  as  the 
sphere  of  virtue,  heaven  as  that  of  simple  enjoyment.  If 
some  pagan  nations  deified  sensuality,  this  was  simply 
because  the  deification  of  the  forces  of  nature,  of  which 
the  prolific  energy  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  is 
among  the  earliest  forms  of  religion,  and  long  precedes 
the  identification  of  the  Deity  with  a  moral  ideal.^  If 
there  have  been  nations  who  attached  a  certain  stigma  to 
vii^nity,  this  has  not  been  because  they  esteemed  aen- 
BuaUty  intrinsically  holier  than  chastity ;  but  because  a 
scanty,  warlike  people  whose  position  in  the  world  depends 
chiefly  on  the  number  of  its  warriors,  wiU  naturally  make 
it  its  main  object  to  encourage  population.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  ancient  Jews,  who  always  i^ 
garded  extreme  populousness  as  indissolubly  connected 
with  national  prosperity,  whose  religion  was  essentially 
patriotic,  and  among  whom  the  possibility  of  becoming  an 
ancestor  of  the  Messiah  had  imparted  a  peculiar  dignity 
to  childbirth.  Yet  even  among  the  Jews  the  Essenes  re- 
garded virginity  as  the  ideal  of  sanctity. 

accordinflj  nude  that  bird  tm  emblem  of  Dftture.' — Ammiuiua  Mtrcelliiins, 
xvii,  4. 

'  'La  diTiniU  ^tnnt  conad^rSe  comme  renfennaut  en  elle  tontes  \e» 
quBliUR,tout«s  les  forces  intellectuellee  et  momlea  de  I'homme,  cbacuoe  de 
c«a  forcefl  ou  de  ces  quality,  con^ue  aepordinent,  e'affniit  oomme  un  £)tre 
diviD.  .  .  .  DeUaussiles  contnulictioiiBlespIuB  choquaDteadfliules  nutians 
que  leg  eDciens  nvnient  dea  attribula  divioa.' — Mauty,  Miit.  de»  Sdigvmt  de 
la  Oi'ice  antique,  tome  i.  pp.  67S-670. 
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The  reader  will  uow  be  in  a  position  to  perceive  the 
utter  futility  of  the  objections  which  from  the  time  of 
Locke  have  been  continually  brought  against  the  theory 
of  natural  moral  perceptions,  upon  the  ground  that  some 
actions  which  were  admitted  as  lawful  in  one  age,  have 
been  regarded  aa  immoral  in  another.  All  these  become 
absolutely  worthless  when  it  is  perceived  that  in  every 
age  virtue  has  consisted  of  the  cultivation  of  the  same 
feelings,  though  the  standards  of  excellence  attained  have 
been  different.  The  terms  higher  and  lower,  nobler  or 
less  noble,  purer  or  less  pure,  represent  moral  facts  with 
much  greater  fidelity  than  the  terms  right  or  wrong, 
or  virtue  or  vice.  There  is  a  certain  sense  in  which 
moral  distinctions  are  absolute  and  immutable.  Therc  is 
another  sense  in  which  they  are  altogether  relative  and 
transient.  There  are  some  acta  which  are  so  raanifeatly 
and  grossly  opposed  to  our  moral  feelings,  that  they  are 
r^rded  as  wrong  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the 
cultivation  of  these  feelings.  There  are  distinctions,  such 
as  that  between  truth  and  falsehood,  which  from  their 
nature  assume  at  once  a  sharpness  of  definition  that 
separates  them  from  mere  virtues  of  degree,  though  even 
in  these  cases  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  amount 
of.  scrupulosity  that  is  in  different  periods  required.  But 
apart  from  positive  commands,  the  sole  external  rule 
enabling  men  to  designate  acts,  not  simply  as  better  or 
worse,  but  as  positively  right  or  wrong,  is,  I  conceive, 
the  standard  of  society ;  not  an  arbitrary  standard  like 
that  which  MandeviUe  ima^ned,  but  the  level  which 
society  has  attmned  in  the  cultivation  of  what  our  mo- 
ral faculty  tells  us  is  the  higher  or  virtuous  part  of  our 
nature.  He  who  falls  below  this  is  obstructmg  the  ten- 
dency which  is  the  essence  of  virtue.  He  who  merely 
attains  this,  may  not  be  justified  in  hia  own  consdence. 
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or  in  other  words,  by  the  standard  of  his  own  moral 
development,  but  as  far  as  any  external  rule  is  concerned, 
he  has  done  his  duty.  He  who  risea  above  this  has 
entered  into  the  re^on  of  things  which  it  is  virtuous  to 
do,  but  not  vicious  to  neglect — a  region  known  among 
Catholic  theolc^ians  by  the  name  of  '  counsels  of  perfec- 
tion.' No  discusaons,  1  conceive,  can  be  more  idle  than 
whether  slavery,  or  the  slaughter  of  prisoners  in  war,  or 
gladiatorial  shows  or  polygamy  are  essentially  wrong. 
Thejr  may  be  wrong  now — they  were  not  so  once — and 
when  an  ancient  countenanced  by  his  e3:ample  one  or 
other  of  these,  he  was  not  committing  a  crime.  The  im- 
changeable  proposition  for  which  we  contend  is  this — ^that 
benevolence  is  always  a  virtuous  disposition — that  the 
sensual  part  of  our  nature  is  always  the  lower  part 

At  this  point,  however,  a  very  difficult  problem  natu- 
rally arises.  Admitting  that  our  moral  nature  is  superior 
to  our  intellectual  or  physical  natiu%,  admitting,  too,  that 
by  the  constitution  of  our  being  we  perceive  ourselves  to 
be  under  an  obligation  to  develope  our  nature  to  its  perfec- 
tion, establishing  the  supreme  ascendency  of  moral  motives, 
the  question  still  remains  whether  the  disparity  between 
the  different  parts  of  our  being  is  such  that  no  material 
or  intellectual  advantage,  however  great,  may  be  rightly 
purchased  by  any  sacrifice  of  our  moral  nature,  how- 
ever small  This  is  the  great  question  of  casuistry,  the 
question  which  divines  express  by  asking  whether  the  end 
ever  justifies  the  means;  and  on  this  subject  there  exists 
among  theologians  a  doctrine  which  is  absolutely  unre- 
alised, which  no  one  ever  dreams  of  applying  to  actual 
fe,  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said  that  though  pro- 
pounded with  the  best  intentions,  it  would,  if  acted  upon, 
be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  very  rudiments  of  civili- 
sation.   It  is  said  that  an  imdoubted  sin,  even  Uie  most 
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trivial,  is  a  thing  in  its  essence.and  in  its  consequences  so 
unspeakably  dreadful,  that  no  conceivable  material  or  in* 
tellectual  advantage  can  counterbalance  it;  that  rather 
than  it  should  be  committed,  it  would  be  better  that  any 
amount  of  calamity  which  did  not  bring  -wiih  it  sin  should 
be  endured,  even  that  the  whole  human  race  should 
perish  in  agcmies.^  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  supreme  object  of  humanity  should  be  sinlesaness,  and 
it  is  equally  mamfest  that  the  means  to  this  end  is  the 
absolute  suppression  of  the  desires.  To  expand  the  circle 
.  of  wants  is  necessarily  to  multiply  temptations,  and  there- 
fore to  increase  the  number  of  ^ns.  It  may  indeed 
elevate  the  moral  standard,  for  a  torpid  sdnlessness  is  not 
a  high  moral  condition ;  but  if  every  sin  be  what  these 
theolc^ans  assert,  if  it  be  a  thing  deserving  eternal  agony, 
and  so  inconceivably  frightfiil  that  the  ruin  of  a  world  is 
a  less  evil  than  its  commission,  even  moral  advantages  are 
utterly  incommensurate  with  it.  No  heightening  of  the 
moral  tone,  no  depth  or  ecstasy  of  devotion,  can  for  a 
moment  be  placed  in  the  balance  The  consequences  of 
this  doctrine,  if  applied  to  actual  life,  would  be  so  extra- 
vagant, that  their  simple  statement  is  a  refutation.  Asove- 
reign,  when  calculating  the  consequences  of  a  war,  should 
reflect  that  a  single  sin  occasioned  by  that  war,  a  single 
blasphemy  of  a  wounded  soldier,  the  robbery  of  a  single 
hencoop,  the  violation  of  the  purity  of  a  single  woman,  is 
a  greater  calamity  than  the  ruin  of  the  entire  commerce 
of  his  nation,  the  loss  of  her  most  precious  provinces,  the 

'  '  The  Cburcli  holds  tliBt  it  wera  better  for  sun  ond  moon  to  drop  from 
benTen,  for  the  earth  to  fkil,  and  for  all  the  m&ay  millions  who  are  upon  it 
to  die  of  starvatioD  in  estremest  ngonj,  so  far  na  tcnportit  alHiction  goes, 
than  that  one  soul,  I  will  not  saj  should  b«  lost,  but  should  commit  one  tangle 
Tenial  an,  should  tell  one  wilful  untruth,  though  it  harmed  no  ooe,  or 
steal  one  poor  farthing  without  excuse.'— Newman's  Angticat  I>\ffieuUiei', 
p.  100. 
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destruction  of  all  her  power.  He  must  believe  that  the 
evil  of  the  increase  of  unchastity,  which  invariably  results 
from  the  formation  of  an  army,  is  an  immeasurably  greater 
calamity  than  any  material  or  political  disasters  that  army 
can  possibly  avert.  He  must  beheve  that  the  most  tear- 
ful plague  or  famine  that  desolates  hia  land  should  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  if  it  had  but  the 
feeblest  and  most  transient  influence  in  repressing  vice. 
He  must  believe  that  if  the  a^lomeration  of  his  people 
in  great  cities  adds  but  one  to  the  number  of  their  sins, 
no  possible  intellectual  or  material  advantages  can  pre- 
vent the  construction  of  cities  bemg  a  feariiil  calamity. 
According  to  this  principle,  every  elaboration  of  life, 
every  amusement  that  brings  multitudes  together,  almost 
every  art,  every  accession  of  wealth  that  awakens  or 
stimulates  desires,  is  an  evil,  for  all  these  become  the 
sources  of  some  sins,  and  their  advantages  are  for  the 
most  part  purely  terrestrial  The  entire  structure  of 
civihsation  is  founded  upon  the  beli^  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  cultivate  intellectual  and  material  capacities,  even 
at  the  cost  of  certain  moral  evils  which  wS  are  often 
able  accurately  to  foresee.^  The  time  will  doubtiess  come 
when  the  man  who  lays  the  foimdatiourstone  of  a  manu- 
facture will  be  able  to  predict  with  assurance  in  what 
proportion  the  dnmltenness  and  Uie  imchastity  of  his  city 
will  be  increased  by  his  enterprise.  Yet  he  will  stiU 
piirsue  that ,  enterprise,  and  mankind  will  still  pronounce 
it  to  be  good. 

The  theological  doctrine  on  the  subject,  considered  in 
its  full  stringency,  though  professed  by  many,  is,  as  I 

'  There  is  a  lemRrlinble  dissertation  on  tbie  subject,  cnlled'TbeLimibitioiu 
of  Monlitj,'  in  e,  yery  inj^nious  and  euf^j^tive  little  work  of  tha  Beuth- 
Btnite  school,  called  Euaj/e  by  a  Jiwrater  (repiintwl  fiom  the  Salurdatf 
Rtviev). 
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have  said,  realised  and  consistently  acted  on  by  no  one  ; 
but  the  practical  judgments  of  mankind  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  superiority  of  moral  over  all  other  interests 
vary  greatly,  and  this  variation  supplies  one  of  the  most 
serious  objections  to  intuitive  moraUsts.  The  nearest 
practical  approach  to  the  theological  estimate  of  a  sin  may 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  ascetics.  Their  whole  system 
rests  upon  the  beUef  that  it  is  a  thing  so  transcendingly 
dreadful  as  to  bear  no  proportion  or  appreciable  relation  to 
any  earthly  interests.  Starling  from  this  belief,  the  ascetic 
makes  it  tiie  exclusive  object  of  his  life  to  avoid  sinuing. 
He  accordingly  abstains  from  all  the  active  budness  of 
society,  relinquishes  all  worldly  aims  and  ambitions,  dulls 
by  continued  discipline  his  natural  desires,  and  endeavours 
to  pass  a  life  of  complete  absorption  in  reUgious  exercises. 
And  in  all  this  his  conduct  is  reasonable  and  conmstent. 
The  natural  course  of  every  man  who  adopts  this  esti- 
mate of  the  enormity  of  sin  is  at  every  cost  to  avoid  all 
external  influences  that  can  prove  temptations,  and  to 
attenuate  as  fer  as  possible  his  own  appetites  and  emo- 
tions. It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  exaggerations  of 
theologians  paralyse  our  moral  being.  For  the  dimi- 
nution of  sins,  however  important,  is  but  one  part  of 
moral  prepress.  Whenever  it  is  forced  into  a  dispropor- 
tioned  prominence,  we  find  tame,  languid,  and  mutilated 
natures,  destitute  of  all  fire  and  energy,  and  this  tendency 
has  been  still  further  aggravated  by  the  extreme  promi- 
nence usually  given  to  the  virtue  of  gentleness,  which 
may  indeed  be  attained  by  men  of  strong  natures  and 
v^ement  emotions,  but  is  evidently  more  congenial  to  a 
somewhat  feeble  and  passionless  character. 

Ascetic  practices  are  manifestly  and  rapidlydisappearing, 
and  their  decline  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  evanescence  of 
the  moral  notions  of  which  they  were  the  expression,  but 
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in  many  existing  questions  relating  to  the  same  matter, 
we  find  perplexing  diversity  of  judgment.  We  find  it 
in  the  contrast  between  the  system  of  education  xisuajly 
adopted  by  the  Catholic  priesthood,  which  has  for  its 
.  pre-eminent  object  to  prevent  sins,  and  for  its  means  a 
constant  and  minute  superviaon,  and  the  English  ETstem 
of  public  schools,  whidi  is  certainly  not  Uie  most  fitted  to 
guard  against  the  posability  of  sin,  or  to  foster  any  very 
delicate  scrupulosity  of  feehng ;  but  is  intended,  and  popu- 
larly supposed  to  secure,  the  healthy  expansion  of  every 
variety  of  capacity.'  We  find  it  in  the  widely  difierent 
attitudes  which  good  men  in  difierent  periods  have 
adopted  towards  religious  opimons,  which  they  believe 
to  be  &lse;  some  like  the  reformers  refusing  to  parti- 
cipate in  any  superstitious  service,  or  to  withhold  on  any 
occasion,  or  at  any  cost,  their  protest  against  what  they 
regarded  as  a  lie,  others,  like  most  ancient,  and  some 
modem  philosophers  and  politicians,  combiniog  the  most 
absolute  personal  incredulity,  with  an  assiduous  observance 
of  superstitious  rites,  and  strongly  censuring  those  who 
disturbed  delusions  which  are  useful  or  consolatory  to 
the  people,  while  a  third  class  silently,  but  without  pro- 
test, withdraw  themselves  from  the  observances,  and 
desire  that  their  opinions  should  have  a  free  expression 
in  literature ;  but  at  Uie  same  time  discourage  all  prose- 
lytising efforts  to  force  them  rudely  on  unprepared  minds. 
We  find  it  in  the  frequent  conflicts  between  the  political 
economist  and  die  Catholic  priest  on  the  subject  of  early 
marriages,  the  former  opposing  them  on  the  ground  that 

I  There  u  still  in  existence  one  example  nf  a  ^veniment  making  it  a 
mniD  object  to  prevent  ain — that  of  the  piieata  at  Rome — and  uo  one,  1 
think,  who  comparea  Borne  with  the  other  great  citiea  of  Italy  can  ques- 
tion its  auperioritj  in,  at  least,  «ome  fnnna  of  virtue.  But  the  verj  ejstem 
of  '  patemnl  government,'  which  diminishea  the  number  of  glaring  «ns, 
cnuhea  the  nhnle  political  and  intellectual  development  of  the  people. 
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it  is  an  essential  condition  of  material  well-being  that  the 
standard  of  comfort  should  not  be  depressed,  the  latter 
advocating  them  on  the  ground  that  the  postponement 
of  marriages,  through  prudential  motives,  by  any  large 
body  of  men,  is  the  fertile  mother  of  sin.  We  find  it 
most  conspicuously  in  the  marked  diversities  of  tolerance 
manifested  in  different  communities  towards  amusements 
which  may  in  themselves  be  perfectly  innocent,  but  which 
prove  the  sources  or  the  occasions  of  vice.  The  Scotch 
puritans  probably  represent  one  extreme,  die  Parisian 
society  of  the  empire  the  other,  while  the  position  of 
average  Englishmen  is  perhaps  equidistant  between  them. 
Yet  this  difference,  great  as  it  is,  is  a  difference  not  of 
prindple,  but  of  degree.  No  puritan  sCTiously  desires 
to  suppress  every  clan  gathering,  every  highland  game 
which  may  have  occasioned  an  isolated  fit  of  drunken- 
.  ness,  though  he  may  be  unable  to  show  that  it  has  per- 
vented  any  sin  that  would  otherwise  have  been  com- 
mitted. No  Frenchman  will  question  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  demoralisation  which  should  not  be 
tolerated,  however  great  the  enjoyment  tiiat  accompanies 
it  Yet  the  one  dwells  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
moral,  the  other  upon  the  attractive,  nature  of  a  spectacle. 
Between  these  there  are  numerous  gradations,  which  are 
shown  in  frequent  disputes  about  the  merits  and  dements 
of  the  racecourse,  the  ball,  the  theatre,  and  the  concert 
Where  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  P  By 
what  rule  can  the  point  be  determined  at  which  an  amuse- 
ment becomes  vitiated  by  the  evil  of  its  consequences? 

To  these  questions  the  intuitive  moralist  is  obliged 
to  answer,  that  such  a  line  cannot  be  drawn,  that 
auch  a  rule  does  not  exist  The  colours  of  our  moral 
nature  are  rarely  separated  by  the  sharp  Unes  of  our 
vocabulary.    They  f^de  and  blend  into  one  another  ao 
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imperceptibly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  a  precise  point 
of  transition.  The  end  of  man  is  the  fiiU  development 
of  his  beiDg  in  that  symmetry  and  proportion  which 
nature  has  assigned  it,  and  such  a  development  implies 
that  the  supreme,  the  predominant  motive  of  his  life, 
should  be  moral.  If  in  any  society  or  individual  this  as- 
cendency does  not  exist,  that  society  or  that  individual 
is  in  a  diseased  and  abnormal  condition.  But  the 
superiority  of  the  moral  part  of  our  nature,  though  un- 
questionable, is  indefinite  not  infinite,  and  the  prevailing 
standard  is  not  at  all  times  the  same.  The  moralist  can 
only  lay  down  general  principles.  Individual  feeling  or  the 
general  sentiment  of  society  must  draw  the  appUcation. 
The  vf^eness  that  on  such  questions  confessedly  hangs 
over  the  intuitive  theory,  has  always  been  insisted  upon 
by  members  of  the  opposite  school,  who  '  in  the  greatest 
happiness  principle '  claim  to  possess  a  definite  formulary, 
enabling  them  to  draw  boldly  the  frontier  line  between 
the  lawful  and  the  illicit,  and  to  remove  moral  disputes 
irom  the  domain  of  feeling  to  that  of  demonstration.  But 
this  claim,  which  forms  the  great  attraction  of  the  uti- 
litarian school,  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  one  of  the  grossest 
of  impostures.  We  compare  with  accuracy  and  confi- 
dence the  value  of  the  most  various  material  commodi- 
ties, for  we  mean  by  this  term,  exchangeable  vEilue,  and 
we  have  a  common  measiure  of  exchange.  But  we  seek 
in  vain  for  such  a  measure  enabling  us  to  compare  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  utihty  or  happiness.  Thus,  to  take  a 
very  familiar  example,  the  question  may  be  proposed, 
whether  excursion  tnuns  from  a  country  district  to  a 
seaport  town  produce  more  good  than  evil,  whether  a 
man  governed  by  moral  piinciples  should  encointige  or 
oppose  them.  They  give  innocent  and  healthy  enjoyment 
to  many  thousands,  they  enlarge  in  some  d^ce  the 
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range  of  their  ideas,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  prevent 
any  sin  that  would  otherwise  have  been  committed,  they 
give  rise  to  many  cases  of  drunkenness,  each  of  which, 
according  to  the  theological  doctrine  we  have  reviewed, 
Rhould  be  deemed  a  more  dreadful  calamity  than  the 
earthquake  of  Lisbon,  or  a  visitation  of  the  cholera, 
but  which  have  not  usually  any  lasting  terrestrial  effects ; 
they  also  often  produce  a  measure,  and  often  no  small 
measure,  of  more  serious  vice,  and  it  is  probable  that 
hundreds  of  women  may  trace  their  first  fall  to  the 
excursion  train.  We  have  here  a  number  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  the  first  being  intellectual  and  physical, 
and  the  second  moral.  Nearly  all  moralists  would  ac- 
knowledge that  a  few  instances  of  immorality  would  not 
prevent  the  excursion  train  being,  on  the  whole,  a  good 
thing.  All  would  acknowledge  that  very  numerous  in- 
stances would  more  than  counterbalance  its  advantages. 
The  intuitive  moralist  confesses  that  he  is  tuiable  to  draw 
a  precise  line,  showing  where  the  moral  evils  outweigh 
the  physical  benefits.  In  what  possible  respect  the  in- 
troduction of  Benthamite  formularies  improves  the  matter, 
I  am  unable  to  understand.  No  utihtarian  would  reduce 
the  question  to  one  of  simple  majority,  or  would  have 
the  i^icism  to  balance  the  ruin  of  one  woman  by  the 
day's  enjoyment  of  another.  The  impossibility  of  draw- 
ing, in  such  cases,  a  distinct  line  of  division,  is  no  ai^i- 
ment  against  the  intuitive  moralist,  for  that  impossibihty 
is  shared  to  the  full  extent  by  his  rival. 

There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  two  kinds  of  interest  with 
which  utilitarian  moralists  are  concerned,  the  private 
interest  which  they  believe  to  be  the  motive,  and  the 
public  interest  which  they  believe  to  be  the  end,  of  all 
virtue.  With  reference  to  the  first,  the  intuitive  moralist 
denies  that  a  selfish  act  can  be  a  virtuous  or  meritorious 
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one.  If  a  man  when  about  to  commit  a  theft,  became 
suddenly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  policeman,  and 
through  fear  of  arrest  and  punishment  were  to  abstan  from 
the  act  he  would  otherwise  have  committed,  this  absti- 
nence would  not  appear  in  the  eyee  of  mankind  to  possess 
any  moral  value,  and  if  he  were  determined  partly  by 
conscientious  motives,  and  partly  by  fear,  the  presence  of 
the  latter  element  would,  in  proportion  to  its  strength, 
detract  from  his  merit  But  although  selfish  considera- 
tioDS  are  distinctly  opposed  to  virtuous  ones,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  imagine  they  can  never  ultimately  have  a 
purely  moral  infiuence.  In  the  first  place,  a  well-ordered 
system  of  threats  and  punishments  marks  out  the  path  of 
virtue  with  a  distinctness  of  definition  it  could  scarcely 
have  otherwise  attained.  In  the  next  place,  it  often 
happens  that  when  the  mind  is  swayed  by  a  conflict  of 
motives,  the  expectation  of  reward  or  punishment  will  so 
reinforce  or  support  the  virtuous  motives,  as  to  secure 
their  victory,  and  as  every  triumph  of  these  motives  in- 
creases their  strength  and  weakens  the  opposing  prin- 
ciples, a  step  will  thus  have  been  made  towards  moral 
perfection,  which  will  render  more  probable  the  future 
triumph  of  unassisted  virtue. 

With  reference  to  the  interests  of  society,  there  are 
two  distinct  assertions  to  be  made.  The  first  is,  that 
although  the  pursuit  of  public  interest  is  undoubtedly  one 
form  of  virtue,  it  does  not  include  all  virtue,  or  in  other 
words,  that  there  are  forms  of  virtue  which,  even  if 
beneficial  to  mankind,  do  not  become  virtuous  on  that 
account,  but  have  an  intrinsic  excellence  which  is  not 
proportioned  to  or  dependent  on  their  utihty.  The  second 
is,  that  there  may  occaaonally  arise  considerations  of 
extreme  and  overwhelming  utihty,  that  may  justify  a 
sacrifice  of  Uiese  virtues.    This  sacrifice  may  be  made  in 
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Tarious  ways,  as  when  a  man  undertakes  an  enterprise 
which  is  in  itself  perfectly  innocent,  but -which  in  addi- 
tion  to  its  great  material  advantages  will,  as  he  well 
knows,  produce  a  certain  measiu^  of  crime,  or  when 
abstaining  from  a  protest  he  tacitly  countenances  beliefs 
which  he  considers  untrue,  because  he  r^rds  them  as 
transcendently  iiseful ;  or  again,  when,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  under  circumstances  of  great  urgency,  he  utters 
a  direct  fiilsehood,  as,  for  example,  when  by  such  means 
alone  he  could  save  the  life  of  an  innocent  man.'  But 
the  fact,  that  in  these  cases,  considerations  of  extreme 
utihty  are  suffered  to  override  considerations  of  mora- 
lity, is  in  no  degree  inconsistent  with  the  fects,  that  the 
latter  differ  in  kind  from  the  former,  that  they  are  of  a 
higher  nature,  and  that  they  may  supply  adequate  and 
legitimate  motives  of  action  not  only  distinct  from,  but 
even  in  opposition  to  utihty.  Gold  and  silver  are  different 
metals.  Gk)ld  is  more  valuable  than  silver;  yet  a  very 
small  quantity  of  gold  may  be  advantageously  exchanged 
for  a  very  large  quantity  of  silver. 

The  last  class  of  objections  to  the  theory  of  natural 
moral  perceptions  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  notice, 
arises  from  a  very  mischievous  equivocation  in  the  word 
natural^    The  term  natural  man  is  sometimes  regarded 

'  The  following  pAMage,  tliough  rather  Tague  and  rhetorical,  ia  not  unim- 
pressire :  '  Oui,  dit  Jacobi,  ja  mentirau  comme  SesdeiDonn  mourantc,  je 
tromperais  comme  Create  quand  il  veut  mouririla  place  de  Fjlade,  j'aasaa- 
rinerais  coiaiiie  Timol^on,  je  serais  paijure  comme  Epaminondaa  et  Jean  de 
Witt,  je  me  ddterminerais  an  suicide  comme  CatoD,  je  seraia  sarrildge 
comme  David ;  cax  j'ai  la  ceititude  en  moi-mSme  qu'en  patdonnant  a  ces 
fautea  auivuit  La  lettre  rhomme  exerce  le  droit  souTeraiD  qae  la  nugest^ 
de  SOQ  etre  Ini  conl^re;  il  appose  le  sceaa  de  aa  divine  nature  sur  la  grace 
qu'il  accoide.' — Barchou  de  Fenhoen,  Hiit.  dt  la  Utiliu.  aHemattde,  tome  i. 
p.  205. 

'  This  equivocation  eeema  to  me  to  lie  st  the  root  of  the  famoua  dis- 
pute whether  man  b  by  nature  a  social  being,  or  whether,  aa  Ilobbes 
averred,  the  state  of  nature  ia  a  state  of  war.    Few  persons  who  have 
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as  synonymous  with  man  in  his  primitive  or  barbarous 
condition,  and  sometimes  as  expressing  all  in  a  civilised 
man  that  is  due  to  nature  as  distinguished  from  artificial 
habits  or  acquirements.  This  equivocation  is  especially 
dangerous,  because  it  impUes  one  of  the  most  extrav^nt 
excesses  to  which  the  sensatimal  philosophy  could  be 
pushed ;  the  notion  that  the  difference  between  a  savage 
and  a  civilised  man  ia  simply  a  difference  of  acquisition, 
and  not  at  all  a  difference  of  development.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  notion,  those  who  deny  original  moral 
distinctions  have  ransacked  the  accounts  of  travellers  for 
examples  of  savages  who  appeared  destitute  of  moral 
sentiments,  and  have  adduced  them  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  their  position.  Now  it  is  I  think  abundantly  evident 
that  these  narratives  are  usually  exceedingly  untrust- 
worthy. They  have  been  in  most  cases  collected  by  un- 
critical and  unphilosophical  travellers,  who  knew  Uttle 
,of  the  language  and  still  less  of  the  inner  Ufe  of  the 
people  they  described,  whose  means  of  information  were 
acquired  in  simply  traversing  the  country,  who  were 
more  struck  by  moral  paradox  than  by  unostentatious 
virtue,  who  were  proverbially  addicted  to  embeUishing 
and  exaggerating  the  singularities  they  witnessed,  and 
who  very  rarely  investigated  their  origin.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  French  moralists  of  the  last 
centuiy,  who  insisted  most  strongly  on  this  species  of 
evidence,  were  also  the  dupes  of  one  of  the  most  curious 
delusions  in  the  whole  compass  of  literary  history.  Those 
unflinching  sceptics  who  claimed  to  be  the  true  disciples  of 
the  apostle  who  believed  nothing  that  he  had  not  touched, 

obsKrved  the  recent  light  thrown  on  the  primitive  condition  of  mui,  will  quefr* 
tion  that  it  was  that  of  mrage  llfo,  and  fewer  still  will  question  that  this  ia 
A  state  of  WAT.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  I  think,  equally  certain  that  lunn 
DecesBsiilj  becomes  a  oodal  being  in  exact  proportion  to  the  developmeat 
of  the  capr.aties  of  bia  nature. 
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and  whose  relentless  criticism  played  with  withering  ef- 
fect on  all  the  holiest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  on  all 
the  tenets  of  traditional  creeds,  had  discovered  one  happy 
land  where  the  ideal  had  ceased  to  be  a  dream.  They 
could  point  to  one  people  whose  pure  and  rational 
morality,  pui^ed  from  all  the  clouds  of  bigotry  and 
enthusiasm,  shone  with  an  almost  dazzling  splendour 
above  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  Europe.  Voltaire 
foi^ot  to  gibe,  and  Helvetius  kindled  into  enthusiasm, 
when  China  and  the  Chinese  rose  before  their  minds, 
and  to  this  semi-barbarous  nation  they  habitually  attri- 
buted maxims  of  conduct  that  neither  Boman  nor  Chris- 
tian virtue  had  ever  realised. 

But  putting  aside  these  considerations,  and  assuming 
the  fidelity  of  the  pictures  of  savage  life  upon  which  these 
writers  rely,  they  faU  to  prove  the  point  for  which  they 
are  adduced.  The  moralists  I  am  defending,  assert  that 
we  possess  a  natural  power  of  distinguishing  between  the 
higher  and  lower  parts  of  our  nature.  But  the  eye  of 
the  mind  like  the  eye  of  the  body  may  be  closed.  Moral 
and  rational  faculties  maybe  alike  dormant,  and  they  will 
certainly  be  so  if  men  are  wholly  immersed  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  senses.  Man  is  like  a  plant,  which  requires 
a  favourable  soil  for  the  full  expansion  of  its  natural 
or  innate  powers.'    Yet  those  powers  both  rational  and 

'  The  distinction  between  innate  fuculties  erolred  bj  experience  and 
innate  ideas  independent  of  experience,  and  the  analogy  between  the  ex- 
pension  of  the  former  and  that  of  the  bud  into  the  flower  baa  been  verj 
happily  treated  by  Reid.  (On  (A«  Active  Powert,  essay  iii.  ch.  liii.  p.  4.) 
FrofsBSOr  Sedgwick,  critideiDg  Loclie'a  notion  of  the  Boul  being  oiigbolly 
like  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  very  beautifully  ehts  :  '  Naked  man  comes  from 
bis  mother's  womb,  endowed  with  limb^  and  seases  indeed  well  fitted  to 
the  material  world,  yet  poweriesa  from  want  of  ue3  ;  and  aa  for  knowled^ce, 
bis  soul  is  one  unvaried  blank  j  yet  Has  this  blank  been  already  touched  by 
n  celestial  hand,  and  when  plunged  in  the  colours  which  surround  it,  it 
takes  not  its  tinge  from  accident  but  design,  and  comes  forth  cnvercd  with  a 
glorious  patteiD.'     (0«  the  &udi«t  of  the  UniaersUii,  p.  54.)     Leibuiti  says, 
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moral  are  there,  and  when  quickened  into  action,  each 
will  dischai^e  its  appointed  functions.  If  it  could  be 
proved  that  there  are  savages  who  are  absolutely  destitute 
of  the  pK^resaive  energy  which  distinguishes  reason 
from  instinct  and  of  the  moral  aspiration  which  constj- 
tutes  virtue,  this  would  not  prove  that  rational  or  moral 
feculties  form  no  part  of  their  nature.  If  you  could 
show  that  there  is  a  stage'  of  barbarism  in  which  man 
knows,  feels  and  does  nothing  that  might  not  be  known, 
felt  and  done  by  an  ape,  you  would  not  have  reduced 
him  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  There  would  still  be  this 
broad  distinction  between  them.  The  one  possesses  a 
capacity  for  development,  which  the  other  does  not 
possess.  Under  favourable  circumstances  the  savage  will 
become  a  reasoning,  pn^ressive,  and  moral  man.  Under 
DO  circumstances  can  a  similar  transformation  be  effected 
in  the  ape.  It  may  be  as  difficult  to  detect  the  oakleaf 
in  the  acorn  as  in  the  stone.  Yet  the  acorn  may  be  con- 
verted into  an  oak.  The  stone  will  always  continue  to  be 
a  stone.* 

'  L'vsprit  n'eat  point  une  iMe  rase.  II  est  tout  plein  de  cantetirea  qua  Ik 
eenBaiioD  ae  peut  que  d6»uvrir  et  mettie  en  luini^  au  lieu  de  lei  j  im- 
primer.  Je  ma  euis  serri  de  la  companusou  d'une  piene  de  marbre  qui  a 
des  Teines  plutfit  que  d'une  petto  de  marbre  tout  unie.  .  ,  .  S'il  y  avait 
daiu  la  pierre  det  Teioee  qui  marquassent  I*  figure  d'HercuIe  pr^fSrablemetit 
ik  d'autrea  figures,  ....  Beicule  ;  aendt  comme  innS  en  quelque  fa^on, 
quoiqu'il  falt&t  du  travail  pour  dficouvrir  cea  Teioes.' — Criliqve  de  TEuai  gur 
tEnUndement. 

'  The  argument  agungt  the  btuitive  moralista  derived  from  savage  life 
was  employed  at  some  length  bj  Locke.  Palej  then  adopted  it,  taking 
a  hietory  of  ba»e  ingratitude  i«lated  by  Valerius  Mazitnus,  and  asking 
whether  a  savage  would  view  it  with  diaapproballon  {Moral  PhiL  book  L 
ch.  5.)  Dugald  Stewart  (Adm  and  Moral  Pmotn,  vol.  L  pp.  230-231) 
and  other  writers  have  veiy  fully  answered  this,  but  the  same  objection 
has  been  revived  in  another  form  by  Mi.  Austin,  who  supposes  (Ltdvr«»  on 
Juri^ntdence,  vol  i.  pp.  tJ2-83)  a  savage  who  first  meets  a  hunter  carrying 
a  dead  deer,  kilts  the  huntor  and  steals  the  deer,  and  is  afterwaids  himreU 
assuled  by  another  hunter  whom  he  kilb.  Mr.  Austin  asks  whether 
the  savage  would  perceive  a  moral  difl'erence  between  these  two  acts  of 
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The  foregoing  pages  will,  I  trust,  have  exhibited  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  nature  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  moral  philosophy — the  school  which  proceeds  from  the 
primitive  truth  that  all  men  desire  happiness,  and  en- 
deavours out  of  this  principle  to  evolve  all  ethical  doc- 
trinea,  and  the  school  which  traces  our  moral  systems 
to  an  intuitive  perception  that  certain  parts  of  our  nature 
are  higher  or  better  than  others.  The  subdivisions  of 
each  system  are,  as  we  have  seen,  very  numerous,  the 
degrees  of  their  approximation  or  divergence  of  their 
subtlety  and  refinement  are  extremely  various ;  but  yet 
from  the  earliest  days  of  philosophy  some  traces  of  this 
duality  may  be  detected.  The  prominence  of  each  school 
may  be  regarded  as  a  mental  phenomenon  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  predi^wsitions  resulting  frwn  certain  con- 
ditions of  society,  and  producing  certain  efiects  which  it 
is  the  province  of  the  historian  to  trace. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  difference  concerning  the  origin 
of  our  moral  conceptions  forms  part  of  the  very  much 
wider  metaphysical  question,  whether  our  ideas  are  de- 
rived exclusively  from  sensation  or  whether  they  spring 
in  part  from  the  mind  itself.  The  latter  theory  in  an- 
tiquity was  chiefly  represented  by  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  pre-existence,  which  rested  on  the  conviction  that  the 
mind  has  the  power  of  drawing  frx>m  its  own  depths 
certain  conceptions  or  ideas  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  any  post-natal  experience,  and  must  therefore,  it  was 
said,  have  been  acquired  in  a  previous  existence.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  took  the  form  of  a  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas.    But  though  this  theory  in  the  form  in 

homiode  P  Cettainly  not.  In  this  eul;  stage  of  derelopmeiit,  the  WTage 
TecogniMB  a  dut;  of  justice  and  biunoni^  to  the  membera  of  his  tribe, 
hut  to  no  one  beyond  this  circle.  He  is  in  a  '  state  of  war '  with  the  foreign 
hunter.  He  baa  a  right  to  kill  the  hoater  and  the  hunter  an  equal  right  to 
kill  him. 

10 
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wHch  it  was  professed  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy  and 
assailed  by  Locke  has  almost  disappeared,  the  doctrine 
that  we  possess  certmn  faculties  which  by  their  own 
expansion,  and  not  by  the  reception  of  notions  &om 
without,  are  not  only  capable  of,  but  must  necessarily 
attain,  certain  ideas,  as  the  bud  must  necessarily  expand 
into  its  own  specific  flower,  still  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  ia  the  world  of  speculation.  From  some  passages 
in  his  Essay,  it  appears  that  Locke  himself  had  a  confused 
perception  of  Uiis  distinction,'  which  was  by  no  means 
uoknown  to  previous  writers,  and  after  the  publication  of 
the  philosophy  of  Locke  it  was  clearly  exhibited  both  by 
Shaftesbury  and  Leibnitz,  and  incidentally  noticed  by 
Berkeley  long  before  Kant  established  his  distinction 
between  the  form  and  the  matter  of  our  knowledge, 
between  ideas  which  are  received  a  priori  and  ideas  which 
are  received  a  posteriori.  The  existence  or  non-existence 
of  this  source  of  ideas  forms  the  basis  of  the  opposition 
between  the  inductive  philosophy  of  England  and  the 
French  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  German  and  Scotch  philosophies,  as  well  as 
the  French  eclecticism  of  the  nineteenth  century  upon  the 
other.    The  tendency  of  the  first  school  is  to  restrict  as  fer 

'  Ereiyone  who  ia  acquainted  with  metRplijnca  knowa  that  there  baa 
been  an  almoat  eudleaa  contruvere;  aliout  Ixx^e'a  ineaniug  on  thia  point 
Tlie  fact  eeema  to  be  tbat  Locke,  like  most  great  originatora  of  thought, 
and  indeed  more  than  moat,  often  failed  to  perceive  the  ultimate  conge- 
quencea  of  his  primnplea,  and  partlj  through  some  confiuion  of  thought, 
and  partly  through  unhappinesa  of  espreeeion,  baa  left  paaaagea  involving 
the  conclimins  of  both  schools.  As  a  matter  of  histor}'  the  aenanal  school 
of  Condillac  grew  professedlj  out  of  his  philosophy.  In  defence  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  process  by  which  these  writers  evolved  their  conclu- 
aiuna  from  the  premiaes  of  Locke,  the  reader  may  consult  the  very  able 
lecturea  of  M.  CouaiD  on  Locke.  '  The  other  side  hna  been  treated,  among 
others,  by  Dugmld  Stewart  in  hig  Ditiertaiion,  by  ProfeesoT  Webb  in  his 
JtdrlUclualitm  of  Lockt,  and  by  Mr.  fiogen  in  to  eaaay  reprinted  from  the 
Edinburgh  lUeiew. 
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as  possible  the  active  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  to 
aggrandise  as  far  as  possible  the  empire  of  external  cir- 
cumstances. The  other  school  dwells  especially  on  the 
instinctive  side  of  our  nature,  and  maintains  the  existence 
of  certain  intuitions  of  the  reason,  certain  categories  or 
original  conceptions,  which  are  presupposed  iu  all  our 
reasonings  and  cannot  be  resolved  into  sensations.  The 
boast  of  the  first  school  is  that  its  searching  analysis  leaves 
no  mental  phenomenon  unresolved,  and  its  attraction  is 
the  extreme  simplicity  it  can  attain.  The  second  schocd 
multiphes  faculties  or  ori^al  principles,  concentrates  its 
attention  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  our  miderstanding, 
and  asserts  very  strongly  the  initiative  force  both  of  our 
will  and  of  our  intellect 

TVe  find  this  connection  between  a  philosophy  based 
upon  the  senses,  and  a  morality  founded  upon  utihty  from 
the  earliest  times.  Aristotle  was  distinguished  among 
the  ancients  for  the  emphasis  with  which  he  dwelt  upon 
the  utility  of  virtue,  and  it  was  from  the  writings  of  Ari- 
stotle that  the  schoolmen  derived  the  femous  formulary 
which  lias  become  the  motto  of  the  school  of  Locke. 
Locke  himself  devoted  especial  research  to  the  refutation 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  moral  sense,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  overthrow  by  a  catalogue  of  immoral  praor 
tices  that  ^st  among  savages,  and  the  hesitation  he 
occasionally  exhibited  in  his  moral  doctrine  corresponds 
not  unfaithfully  to  the  obscurity  thrown  over  his  meta- 
physics by  the  admission  of  reflection  as  a  source  of 
ideas.  If  his  opponent  Leibnitz  made  pleasure  the  object 
of  moral  action,  it  was  oidy  that  refined  pleasure  which 
is  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  happiness  of 
others.  When,  however,  Condillac  and  his  followers,  re- 
moving reflection  from  the  position  Locke  had  assigned 
it,  reduced  the  philosophy  of  seosatioa  to  its  simplest. 
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expression,  and  when  the  Scotch  and  German  writers 
elaborated  the  principles  of  the  opposite  school,  the  moral 
tendencies  of  both  were  indisputably  manifested.  Every- 
where the  philosophy  of  sensation  was  accompanied  by 
the  morals  of  interest,  and  the  ideal  philosophy,  by  an 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty,  aod  every 
influence  that  has  afiected  the  prevailing  theory  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  our  ideas,  has  exercised  a  correspcmding 
influence  upon  the  theories  of  ethics. 

The  great  movement  of  modem  thought,  of  which 
Bacon  waa  at  once  the  highest  representative  and  one  of 
the  chief  agents,  has  been  truly  said  to  exhibit  a  striking 
resemblance,  and  at  the  same  time  a  striking  contrast,  to 
the  movement  of  ancient  thought,  which  was  effected 
chiefly  by  the  genius  of  Socrates.  In  the  name  of  utility, 
Socrates  diverted  the  intellect  of  antiquity  from  the  fan- 
tastic cosmogonies  with  which  it  had  long  been  occupied, 
to  the  study  of  the  moral  nature  of  man.  In  the  name  of 
the  same  utility  Bacon  laboured  to  divert  the  modem 
intellect  from  the  idle  metaphysical  speculations  of  the 
schoolmen  to  natural  science,  to  which  newly  discovered 
instruments  of  research,  his  own  sounder  method,  and  a 
cluster  of  splendid  intellects,  soon  gave  an  unprecedented 
impulse.  To  the  indirect  influence  of  this  movement, 
perhaps,  even  more  than  to  the  direct  teaching  of  Gas- 
sendi  and  Locke,  may  be  ascribed  the  great  ascendency  of 
sensational  philosophy  among  modem  nations,  and  it  is 
also  connected  with  some  of  the  most  important  differ- 
ences between  ancient  and  modem  history.  Among  the 
andents  the  human  mind  was  chiefly  directed  to  phi- 
losophical speculations,  in  which  the  law  seems  to  be 
perpetual  oscillation,  while  among  the  modems  it  has 
rather  tended  towards  physical  sdence,  in  which  the 
law  is  perpetual  progress.    National  power,  and  in  most 
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cases  even  national  independence,  implied  among  the 
ancients  the  constant  energy  of  high  intellectual  or  moral 
qualities.  When  the  heroism  or  the  genius  of  the  people 
had  relaxed,  when  an  enervating  philosophy  or  the  lassi- 
tude that  often  accompanies  civilisation  arrived,  the  whole 
edifice  speedily  tottered,  the  sceptre  was  transferred  to 
another  state,  ani  the  same  history  was  elsewhere  repro- 
duced. A  great  nation  bequeathed  indeed  to  its  suc- 
cessors works  of  transcendent  beauty  in  art  and  lite- 
rature, philosophies  that  could  avail  only  when  the  ipind 
had  risen  to  their  level,  examples  that  might  stimulate 
the  heroism  of  an  aspiring  people,  warnings  that  might 
sometimes  arrest  it  on  the  path  of  ruin.  But  aU  these 
acted  only  through  the  mind.  In  modem  times,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  put  aside  religious  influences,  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  superiority  of  civilised  men  are  to 
be  found  in  inventions  which  when  once  discovered  can 
never  pass  away,  and  the  efiects  of  which  are  in  conse- 
quence in  a  great  measure  removed  from  the  fluctuations 
of  moral  life.  The  causes  which  most  disturbed  or  acce- 
lerated the  normal  progress  of  society  in  antiquity  were 
the  (^>pearance  of  great  men,  in  modem  times  they  have 
been  the  appearance  of  great  inventions.  Printing  has 
secured  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  past,  and  fur- 
nished a  sure  guai-antee  of  future  progress.  Gunpowder 
and  mihtary  machinery  have  rendered  the  triumph  of 
barbarians  impossible  Steam  has  united  nations  in  the 
closest  bonds.  Innumerable  mechanical  contrivances  have 
given  a  decisive  preponderance  to  th^^t  industrial  element 
which  has  coloured  aU  the  developments  of  our  civilisa- 
tion. The  leading  characteristics  of  modem  societies  are 
in  consequence  marked  out  much  more  by  the  triumphs 
of  inventive  still  than  by  the  sustained  energy  of  moral 
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Now  it  will  appear  evident,  I  tMnk,  to  those  who 
reflect  carefully  upon  their  own  minds,  and  upon  the 
course  of  history,' that  these  three  things,  the  study  of 
physical  science,  inventive  skill,  and  industrial  enterprise, 
are  connected  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  in  any  nation 
there  is  a  long-sustained  tendency  towards  one,  the  others 
will  speedily  follow.  This  connection  is  partly  that  of 
cause  and  effect,  for  success  in  either  of  Uiese  branches 
facilitates  success  in  the  others,  a  knowledge  of  natural 
laws  being  the  basis  of  many  of  the  most  important  in- 
vetitions,  and  being  itself  acquired  by  the  aid  of  instru- 
ments of  research,  while  industry  is  manifestly  indebted 
to  both.  But  besides  this  connection,  there  is  a  connection 
of  congruity.  The  same  cast  or  habit  of  thought  developes 
itself  in  these  three  forms.  They  all  represent  the  natural 
tendencies  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  practical  as 
opposed  to  the  theoretical  mind,  of  the  inductive  or  ex- 
perimental as  opposed  to  the  deductive  or  ideal,  of  the 
cautious  and  the  plodding  as  opposed  to  tivs  imaginative 
and  the  ambitious,  of  the  mind  that  tends  naturally  to 
matter  as  opposed  to  that  which  dwells  naturally  on 
ideas.  Among  the  ancients,  the  aversion  to  physical 
science,  which  the  belief  in  the  capricious  divine  govern- 
ment of  all  natural  phenomena,  and  the  aversion  to 
industrial  enterprise  which  slavery  produced,  conspired 
to  favour  the  philosophical  tendency,  while  among  the 
modems  physical  science  and  industrialism  continually 
react  upon  one  another. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  intellectual  ten- 
dencies of  modem  times  are  fer  superior  to  those  of  an- 
tiquity, both  in  respect  to  the  material  prosperity  they 
effect,  and  to  the  uninterrupted  progress  they  seciu^. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is,  I  think,  equally  unquestion- 
able that  this  superiority  is  purchased  by  the  sacrifice 
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of  something  of  dignity  and  elevation  of  character.  It 
is  when  the  cultivation  of  mental  and  moral  qualities 
ia  deemed  the  primary  object,  when  the  mind  and  its 
interests  are  most  removed  from  the  things  of  sense,  that 
great  charactera  are  most  fi^uent,  and  the  standard  of 
heroism  ia  most  high.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  law 
of  congruity  is  supreme.  The  mind  that  is  concentrated 
most  on  the  properties  of  matter,  is  predisposed  to  derive 
all  ideas  from  the  senses,  while  that  which  dwells  naturally 
upon  its  own  operations  inclines  to  an  ideal  philosophy, 
and  ^he  prevailing  system  of  morals  depends  upon  the 
distinction. 

In  tiie  next  place,  we  may  observe  that  the  practical 
consequences,  as  far  as  ethics  are  concerned,^  of  the 
opposition  between  the  two  great  schools  of  morals,  are 
not  so  great  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  intellectual 
chasm  that  separates  them.  Moralists  grow  up  under 
the  influence  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  society,  and 
experience  all  the  common  feehngs  of  other  men.  What- 
ever theory  of  the  genesb  of  morals  they  may  form,  they 
commonly  recognise  as  right  the  broad  moral  principles  of 
the  world,  and  they  endeavour — though  I  have  attempted 
to  show  not  always  successfully — to  prove  that  these  prin- 
ciples maybe  accoimtcd  for  and  justified  by  their  system. 
The  great  practical  difference  between  the  schools  lies 
not  in  the  difference  of  the  virtues  they  inculcate,  but  in 
the  diflerent  degrees  of  prominence  they  assign  to  each, 
in  the  different  casts  of  mind  they  represent  and  promote. 
As  Adam  Smith  observed,  a  system  like  that  of  the 
Stoics,  which  makes  self-control  the  ideal  of  excellence,  is 

I  I  make  this  qualificfttion,  tecauw  I  belieTo  that  the  deiuBl  of  ■  moral 
nitttm  in  DUO  capable  of  perceiTing  the  distinction  between  dutj  and 
interest,  and  the  rightful  aupremacj  of  the  former,  ie  both  philoaophicall/ 
Mid  ftctuallj  aubTeiuTe  of  natural  theology. 
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especially  favourable  to  the  heroic  quahties,  a  sptem  like 
that  of  Hutcheson,  which  resolvea  virtue  into  benevolence, 
to  the  amiable  qualities,  and  utilitarian  systems  to  the 
industrial  virtues.  A  society  in  which  any  one  of  these 
three  forms  of  moral  excellence  is  especially  prominent, 
has  a  natural  tendency  towards  the  corresponding  theory 
of  ethics ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  theory,  when  formed, 
reacta  upon  and  strengthens  the  moral  tendency  that 
eUdted  it.  The  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics  can  each  claim 
a  great  historical  fact  in  their  favour.  When  every  other 
Greek  school  modified  or  abandoned  the  teaching  of  its 
founder,  the  disciples  of  Epicurus  at  Athens  preserved 
their  hereditary  faith  imsuUied  and  unchanged.'  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Eoman  empire,  almost  every  great 
character,  almost  every  efibrt  in  the  caiise  of  liberty, 
emanated  from  the  ranks  of  stoicism,  while  Epicurean- 
ism was  continually  identified  with  corruption  and  with 
tyranny.  The  intuitive  school,  not  having  a  clear  and 
simple  external  standard,  has  often  proved  somewhat 
liable  to  assimilate  with  superstition  and  mysticism,  to 
become  fantastic,  unreasoning,  and  unpractical,  while  the 
prominence  accorded  to  interest,  and  the  constant  inter- 
vention of  calculation  in  utilitarian  systems,  have  a 
tendency  to  depress  the  ideal,  and  ^ve  a  sordid  and  un- 


*  See  tlM  forcible  pRMKge  in  the  life  of  Epicurua  bf  Diogenes  I«&tiiiB. 
So  Mackintosli :  '  It  is  remarkable  tbitt,  whila,  of  the  three  profeseon  who 
Hat  in  the  Porch  from  Zeno  to  Poaidonius,  every  one  either  aofUiied  or 
exaggerated  the  doctrines  of  hiB  predecesBor,  nod  while  the  beaatiful  and 
leverend  philosophy  of  Plato  had  in  his  own  Academy  degenerated  into  ft 
ecepticism  which  did  not  spare  morality  itself,  the  system  of  Epicurus 
remHiiied  without  change ;  hia  disdples  continued  for  ages  to  show  per- 
sonal honour  to  his  memory  in  a  mnnner  which  may  seem  unaccountable 
among  those  who  were  taught  to  measure  propriety  by  a  calculation  of 
palpable  and  outward  usefulness.'— iKtwrfaribH  at  EMeid  FhUotojAy,  p.  85, 
ed.  1836.  See,  too,  Tennemann  (Manvd  d*  la  IMiaopbU,  ed.  Cousin, 
tome  i.  p.  211). 
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hax>ic  ply  to  the  character.  The  first,  dwelling  on  the 
moral  initiative,  elevates  the  tone  and  ^andard  of  hfe. 
The  second,  revealing  the  influence  of  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances upon  character,  leads  to  the  most  important 
practical  reforms.^  Each  school  has  thus  proved  in  some 
sense  at  once  the  corrective  and  the  complement  of  the 
other.  Each,  when  pushed  to  its  extreme  results,  produces 
evils  which  necessitate  the  reappearance  of  its  rival. 

Having  now  considered  at  some  length  the  nature  and 
tendencies  of  the  theories  according  to  which  men  test 
and  classify  their  moral  feelings,  we  may  pass  to  an 
examination  of  the  process  according  to  which  these 
feelings  are  developed,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  causes 
that  lead  societies  to  elevate  their  moral  standard  and 
determine  their  preference  of  some  particular  kinds  of 
virtues.  The  observations  I  have  to  offer  on  ihia  subject 
will  be  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  character,  but  they 
will  all,  I  trust,  tend  to  show  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  constitute  moral  history,  and  they  will  fiimish  us 
vnih  some  general  principles  which  may  be  applied  in 
detail  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  in  proportion  to  the  high 
organisation  of  society,  the  amiable  and  the  social  virtues 
will  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  heroic  and  the 


'  Thiu  e.g.  the  magnificent  cbapten  of  Helvetiiu  on  the  moral  effects  of 
despotum,  f<»m  one  of  the  best  modem  contributioDa  to  political  ethics. 
We  hare  a  curious  illugtralion  of  the  enphuis  with  vrhicb  this  Khool 
dwells  on  the  moral  importance  of  institutiona  in  a  memoir  of  M.  De  Tracj, 
Ox  tAe  bttt  Htm  ef  National  Edaceium,  which  appealed  first  towards  the 
eloee  of  tba  Freodi  Rerolutioa,  and  whs  reprinted  during  the  Restoration. 
The  author,  who  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  disciples  of 
Condillac,  argued  that  the  most  efficient  of  all  waj^s  of  educating  a  people 
is,  tbe  establishment  of  a  good  system  of  police,  for  the  constant  association 
of  tbe  ideas  of  crime  imd  punishment  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  is  the 
one  efiMtual  method  of  creating  moral  habits,  which  will  oontinue  to  act 
when  the  fear  of  punishment  is  remoTed. 
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ascetic.  A  courageous  endurance  of  sufienng  is  probably 
the  first  form  of  human  virtue,  the  one  conspicuouB 
instance  iu  savage  life  of  a  course  of  conduct  opposed 
to  natural  impulses,  and  pursued  through  a  behef  that  it 
is  higher  or  nobler  than  the  opposite.  In  a  disturbed, 
disorganised  and  warlike  society,  acts  of  great  courage 
and  great  endurance  are  very  frequent,  and  determine 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  course  of  events ;  but  in 
proportion  to  the  organisation  of  communities  the  occa- 
sions for  their  di^lay,  and  their  influence  when  dis- 
played, are  alike  restricted.  Besides  this  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  civilisation,  the  innumerable  inventions  designed 
to  promote  comfort  and  diminish  pain,  set  the  current 
of  society  in  a  direction  altogether  different  from  heroism 
and  somewhat  emasculate,  though  they  refine  and  soften, 
the  character.  Asceticism  again — including  under  this 
term,  not  merely  the  monastic  system,  but  also  all  efforts 
to  withdraw  from  the  world  in  order  to  cultivate  a  high 
degree  of  sanctity — ^belongs  naturally  to  a  society  which 
is  somewhat  rude,  and  in  which  isolation  is  frequent  and 
easy.  When  men  become  united  in  very  close  bonds  of 
co-operation,  when  industrial  enterprise  becomes  very 
ardent,  and  the  prevailing  impulse  is  strongly  towards 
material  wealth  and  luxurious  enjoyments,  virtue  is 
regarded  chiefly  or  solely  in  the  hght  of  the  interests  of 
society,  and  this  tendency  is  still  further  strengthened  by 
the  educational  influence  of  le^Iation,  which  imprints 
moral  distinctions  very  deeply  on  the  mind,  but  at  the 
same  time  accustoms  men  to  measure  them  solely  by  an 
external  and  utilitarian  standard.*    The  first  table  of  the 


*  A  moat  moroeDtoiu  inlellectu&l  revolutioa  u  at  pieseat  taking  place  in 
EngUud.  The  asc«DdeDcy  in  literarj  and  philosophical  questions  which 
belonged  to  the  trriten  of  books  ia  manirettl;  pMsing  in  a  fery  great  degree  to 
veeUj  and  even  dailjr  papen,  which  have  long  been  aupreme  in  politic*, 
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law  ^ves  way  to  the  second.  Good  is  not  loved  for 
itself,  but  as  the  means  to  an  end.  All  that  virtue  which 
is  required  to  form  upright  and  benevolent  men  is  in  the 
highest  degree  useful  to  society,  but  the  quahties  which 
constitute  a  smntly  or  spiritual  character  as  distinguished 
from  one  that  ia  simply  moral  and  amiable,  have  not 
the  same  direct,  uniform  and  manifest  tendency  to  the 
promotion  of  happiness,  and  they  are  accordingly  un- 
dervalued.^ In  savage  life  the  animal  nature  being  su- 
preme, these  higher  qualities  are  unknown.  In  a  veiy 
elaborate  material  civilisation  the  prevmling  atmosphere 
is  not  favourable  either  to  their  production  or  their 
appreciation.  Their  place  has  usually  been  in  an  interme- 
diate stage. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  virtues  that  are 
the  natural  product  of  a  cultivated  society.  In- 
dependently of  all  local  and  special  circumstances  the 
transition  of  men  from  a  barbarous  or  semi-civilised  to 
a  highly  organised  state  necessarily  brings  with  it  the' 

and  have  begun  within  tbe  last  ten  yeero  syetematically  to  treat  ethical  and 
philosophical  queetiont.  From  their  immenee  ^iculatjon,  their  incoutestaUe 
ability  aod  the  power  they  poMess  of  continually  reiterating  their  distinctive 
doctrines,  from  the  impatience,  too,  of  long  and  elaborate  writings,  which 
newspapers  generate  in  the  public,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  these  periodicals 
exercise  probably  a  greater  influence  than  any  other  productions  of  the  day, 
in  forming  the  ways  of  thinking  of  ordinary  educated  Eoglishmen.  The 
many  coosequencei,  good  and  evil,  of  this  chtuge  it  will  be  the  duty  of  future 
literary  liietoriana  to  trace,  but  there  is  one  which  is,  I  think,  much  felt  in 
the  epbere  of  ethics.  An  important  effect  of  these  joumab  has  been  to 
evoke  a  very  large  amount  of  literaiy  talent  in  the  lawyer  class.  Men 
whose  professional  duties  would  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  write  long 
books,  are  quite  capable  of  treatmg  philosophical  subjects  in  the  form  of 
short  emays,  and  have  in  fact  become  the  chief  writers  in  these  periodicals. 
There  has  never,  1  thinV,  before,  been  a  time  when  lawyers  occupied  such 
an  importwit  literaiy  position  as  at  present,  or  whenlegal  ways  of  tbiolcing  had 
so  great  an  influence  over  Euglish  philosophy ;  and  thb  fact  has  been  emi- 
nently favourable  to  the  progress  of  utUitsjianism. 

'  There  are  some  good  remarks  on  this  point  in  the  very  striking  chapter 
oa  the  present  condilion  of  Chrietianity  in  Wilberforce's  Piai^ical  Vieio. 
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destruction  or  abridgment  of  the  legitimate  cpbere  of 
revenge,  by  the  transfer  of  the  office  of  punishment  from 
the  'Wronged  person  to  a  passionless  tribunal  appointed 
by  society  ;^  a  growing  substitution  of  pacific  for  warlike 
occupations,  the  introduction  of  refined  and  intellectual 
tastes  which  gradually  displace  amusements  that  derive 
their  zest  from  their  barbarity,  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
ties  of  connection  between  all  cLassea  and  nations,  and 
above  all,  the  strengthening  of  the  imagination  by  intellec- 
tual culture.  This  last  faculty,  considered  as  the  power 
of  realisation,  forms  the  chief  tie  between  our  moral  and 
intellectual  natures.  In  order  to  pity  sufiering  we  must 
realise  it,  and  the  intensity  of  our  compassion  is  usually  and 
chiefly  proportioned  to  the  vividness  of  our  realisation.' 
The  most  frightful  catastrophe  in  South  America,  an  earth- 
quake, a  shipwreck,  or  a  battle,  will  elicit  less  compas^on 
than  the  death  of  a  single  individual  who  has  been  brought 
prominently  before  our  eyes.  To  this  cause  must  be 
ascribed  the  extraordinary  measure  of  compassion  usually 
bestowed  upon  a  conspicuous  condemned  criminal,  the 
afiection  and  enthusiasm  that  centre  upon  sovereigns,  and 
many  of  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  oiu:  historical  judg- 
ments. The  recollection  of  some  isolated  act  of  magna- 
nimity displayed  by  Alexander  or  Csesar  moves  us  more 
than  the  thought  of  the  30,000  Thebans  whom  the  Mace- 
donian sold  as  slaves,  of  the  2,000  prisoners  he  crucified 
at  Tyre,  of  the  1,100,000  men  on  whose  corpses  the  Roman 
rose  to  fama   Wrapt  in  the  pale  winding-^eet  of  general 

*  See  Reid'a  Eisayt  on  the  Active  iW«r«,  iii.  4. 

*  I  mj  UBuallj  proporlioDeO,  becftuae  it  is,  I  beliefs,  pos»bIe  for  men  to 
realise  fotensel;  Buffering,  and  to  derive  pleasure  from  thnt  very  fart.  Tliis 
isespeciaUj  the  cnae  with  TiDdictiTecnieUj'ibutitia  not,  I  think,  altogether 
coofiued  to  that  sphere.  This  question  we  ahall  have  occasion  to  examine 
vhen  diBcueeiDfi;  tbe  gladiAtorial  ebows.  Most  cnieltv,  however,  spring* 
fioui  callousness,  which  is  drnplj  dulne^  of  iui agination. 
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terms  the  greatest  tragedies  of  history  evoke  no  vivid 
images  in  our  minds,  and  it  is  only  by  a  great  effort  of 
genius  that  an  historian  can  galvanise  them  into  life.  The 
irritation  displayed  by  the  captive  of  St.  Helena  in  bis 
bickerings  with  his  gaoler  affects  most  men  more  than  the 
thought  of  the  nameless  thousands  whom  bis  insatiable 
^otism  had  hurried  to  the  grave.  Such  is  the  frailty  of 
our  nature  that  we  are  more  moved  by  the  tears  of  some 
captive  princess,  by  some  trifling  biographical  incident 
that  has  floated  down  the  stream  of  history,  than  by  the 
sorrows  of  all  the  countless  multitudes  who  perished  be- 
neath the  sword  of  a  Tamerlane,  a  Bajazet,  or  a  Zenghis 
£han. 

If  our  benevolent  feelings  are  thus  the  slaves  of  our 
imaginations,  if  an  act  of  realisation  is  a  necessary  ante- 
cedent and  condition  of  compassion,  it  is  obvious  that  any 
influence  that  augments  the  range  and  power  of  this 
realising  feculty  is  favoiirable  to  the  anuable  virtues, 
and  it  is  equally  evid^t  that  education  has  in  the  highest 
d^ree  this  effect.  To  an  uneducated  man  all  classes, 
nations,  modes  of  thought  and  existence  foreign  to  his 
own  are  unrealised,  while  every  increase  of  knowledge 
brings  with  it  an  increase  of.  insight,  and  therefore  of 
sympathy.  But  the  addition  to  his  knowledge  is  the 
smallest  part  of  this  chaoge.  The  realising  faculty  is  itself 
intensified.  Every  book  he  reads,  every  intellectual 
exercise  in  which  he  engages,  accustoms  him  to  rise 
above  the  objects  immediately  present  to  his  senses,  to 
extend  his  realisations  into  new  spheres,  and  reproduce  in 
his  ima^ation  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  characters  of 
others,  with  a  vividness  inconceivable  to  the  savage. 
Hence,  in  a  great  de^ee,  the  tact  with  which  a  refined 
mind  learns  to  discriminate  and  adapt  itself  to  the  most 
dehcate  shades  of  feeling,  and  hence  too  the  sensitive 
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humanity  with  which,  in  proportion  to  their  civilisation, 
men  realise  and  recoil  from  cruelty. 

We  have  here,  however,  an  important  distinction  to 
draw.  Under  the  name  of  cruelty  are  comprised  two 
kinds  of  vice,  altogether  different  in  their  causes  and  in 
most  of  their  consequences.  There  is  a  cruelty  which 
springs  from  callousness  and  brutality,  and  there  is  the 
cruelty  of  viudictiveness.  The  first  belongs  chiefly  to 
hard,  dull,  and  somewhat  lethargic  characters,  it  appears 
most  frequently  in  strong  and  conquering  nations  and 
in  temperate  chmates,  and  it  is  due  in  a  very  great  degree 
to  defective  realisation.  The  second  is  rather  a  femi- 
nine attribute,  it  is  usually  displayed  in  oppressed  and 
suffering  communities,  in  passionate  natures,  and  in  hot 
climates.  Great  viudictiveness  is  often  united  with  great 
tenderness,  and  great  callousness  with  great  magoani- 
mity,  but  a  vindictive  nature  is  rarely  magnanimous,  and 
a  brutal  nature  is  still  more  rarely  tender.  The  ancient 
Bomans  exhibited  a  remarkable  combination  of  great  cal- 
lousness and  great  magnanimity,  while  by  a  curious 
contrast  the  modem  Italian  character  verges  manifestly 
towards  the  opposite  combination.  Both  forms  of  cruelty 
are,  if  I  mistake  not,  diminished  with  advancing  civilisa- 
tion, but  by  different  causes  and  in  different  degrees. 
Callous  cruelty  disappears  before  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
cultivated  imagination.  Vindictive  cruelty  is  diminished 
by  the  substitution  of  a  penal  -system  for  private  revenge. 

The  same  intellectual  culture  that  facilitates  the  reali- 
sation of  suffering,  and  therefore  produces  compassion, 
facihtates  also  the  realisation  of  character  and  opinions, 
and  therefore  produces  charity.  The  great  majority  of 
uncharitable  judgments  in  the  world  may  be  traced  to  a 
deficiency  of  imagination.  The  chief  cause  of  sectarian 
animosity,  is  the  incapadty  of  most  men  to  conceive  hoa- 
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tile  systems  in  the  light  in  which  they  appear  to  their 
adherents,  and  to  enter  into  the  enthusiasm  they  inspire. 
The  acquisition  of  this  power  of  intellectual  sympathy 
is  a  common  accompamment  of  a  lai^e  and  cultivated 
mind,  and  wherever  it  exists,  it  assuages  the  rancour  of 
controversy.  The  severity  of  our  judgment  of  criminals 
is  also  usually  excessive,  because  the  imagination  finds 
it  more  easy  to  reahse  an  action  than  a  state  of  mind. 
Any  one  can  conceive  a  fit  of  drunkenness  or  a  deed  of 
violence,  but  few  persons  who  are  by  nature  very  sober 
or  very  calm  can  conceive  the  natural  disposition  that 
predisposes  to  it.  A  good  man  brought  up  among  all  the 
associations  of  virtue  reads  of  some  horrible  crime,  his 
imagination  exliausts  itself  in  depicting  its  drcumstances, 
and  he  then  estimates  the  guilt  of  the  criminal,  by  asking 
himself,  '  How  guilty  should  /  be,  were  I  to  perpetrate 
such  an  act  ? '  To  realise  with  any  adequacy  the  force  of 
a  passion  we  have  never  experienced,  to  conceive  a  type 
of  character  radically  difi*ereut  from  our  own,  above  all,  to 
form  any  just  appreciation  of  the  lawlessness  and  obtuse- 
ness  of  moral  temperament,  inevitably  generated  by  a 
vicious  education,  requires  a  power  of  imagination  which 
is  among  the  rarest  of  human  endowments.  Even  in 
judging  our  own  conduct,  this  feebleness  of  imagination  is 
sometimes  shown,  and  an  old  man  recalling  the  foolish 
actions,  but  having  lost  the  power  of  realising  the  feelings, 
of  his  youth,  may  be  veiy  unjust  to  his  own  past.  That 
which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  a  man  of  strong  vicious  pas- 
sions to  imbosom  himself  to  a  naturally  virtuous  man,  is 
not  so  much  the  virtue  as  the  ignorance  of  the  latter.  It 
is  tibe  conviction  that  he  cannot  possibly  understand  the 
force  of  a  passion  he  has  never  felt  That  which  alone 
renders  tolerable  to  the  mind  the  thought  of  judgment 
by  an  all-pure  Being,  is  the  union  of  the  attribute  of 
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omniscience  with  that  of  purity,  for  perfect  knowledge  im- 
plies a  perfect  power  of  realisation.  The  further  Gin' analysis 
extends,  and  the  more  our  realising  faculties  are  cultivated, 
the  more  sensible  we  become  of  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances both  upon  character  and  upon  opinions,  and  of  the 
exaggerations  of  our  first  estimates  of  moral  inequalities. 
Strong  antipathies  are  thus  gradually  softened  down.  Men 
gain  much  in  charity,  but  they  lose  something  in  zeal. 

We  may  push,!  think,  this  vein  of  thought  one  8t«p 
farther.  Our  imagination,  which  governs  our  affections, 
is  in  its  earlier  and  feebler  stages  wholly  unable  to 
grasp  ideas,  except  in  a  personified  and  concrete  form, 
and  the  power  of  rising  to  abstractions  is  one  of  the  best 
measures  of  intellectual  progress.  The  b^inning  of 
writing  is  the  hieroglyphic  or  symbolical  picture,  the  be- 
ginning of  worship  is  fetishiEm  or  idolatry,  the  banning 
of  eloquence  is  pictorial,  sensuous,  and  metaphorical,  the 
beginning  of  philosophy  is  the  myth.  The  imagination 
in  its  first  stages  concentrates  itself  on  individuals ;  gra- 
dually by  an  effort  of  abstraction  it  rises  to  an  institution 
or  well-defined  organisation;  it  is  only  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced stage  that  it  can  grasp  a  moral  or  intellectual 
principle.  Loyalty,  patriotism,  and  attachment  to  a  cos- 
mopohtan  cause  are  therefore  three  forms  of  moral  en- 
thusiasm respectively  appropriate  to  three  successive  stages 
of  mental  progress,  and  they  have,  I  think,  a  certain 
anali^y  to  idolatrous  worship,  church  fading,  and  moral 
culture,  which  are  the  central  ideas  of  three  stages  of 
religious  histoiy. 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  that  generalisations 
of  this  kind  can  pretend  to  nothing  more  than  a  general 
and  approximate  tmth.  Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
moral  progress  is  like  that  of  the  laws  of  climate.  We 
lay  down  genecat  rules  about  the  temperature  to  be 
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expected  as  we  approach  or  recede  from  the  equator,  and 
ezperieDcc  shows  that  they  are  substantially  correct ;  but 
yet  an  elevated  pMn,  or  a  chain  of  mountains,  or  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  will  often  in  some  degree 
derange  oiur  calculations.  So,  too,  in  the  history  of  moral 
changes,  innumerable  special  agencies,  such  as  religious  or 
political  institutions,  geographical  conditions,  traditions, 
antipathies,  and  affinities,  exercise  a  certain  retarding, 
accelerating,  or  deflecting  influence,  and  somewhat  modify 
the  normal  progress.  The  proposition  for  which  I  am 
contending  is  simply  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
natural  history  of  morals,  a  defined  and  regular  order,  in 
which  our  moral  feelings  are  imfolded ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  are  certain  groups  of  virtues  which 
spring  spontaneously  out  of  the  circumstances  and  mental 
conditions  of  an  uncivilised  people,  and  that  there  are 
others  which  are  the  normal  and  appropriate  products  of 
civiUsatiou.  The  virtues  of  uncivilised  men  are  recog- 
nised as  virtues  by  civilised  men,  but  they  are  neither 
exhibited  in  the  same  perfection,  or  given  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  scale  of  duties.  Of  these  moral  changes  none 
are  more  obvious  than  the  gradual  decadence  of  heroism 
both  active  and  passive,  the  increase  of  compassion  and 
of  charity,  and  the  transition  from  the  enthusiasm  of 
loyalty  to  those  of  patriotism  and  liberty. 

Another  form  of  virtue  which  usually  increases  Tvith 
civilisation  is  veracity,  a  term  which  must  be  regarded  as 
including  something  more  than  the  simple  avoidance  of 
direct  falsehood.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  it  is 
readily  understood  that  a  man  is  ofiending  against  truth, 
not  only  when  he  utters  a  dehberate  falsehood,  but  also 
when  in  his  statement  of  a  case  he  suppresses  or  endea* 
vours  to  conceal  essential  facte,  or  makes  positive  assertions 
without  having  conscientiously  verified  their  grounds. 
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The  earliest  form  in  which  the  duty  of  veracity  is  en- 
forced is  probably  the  observance  of  vowa,  which  occupy 
a  position  of  much  prominence  in  youthful  religions. 
With  the  subsequent  progress  of  civilisation,  we  find  the 
successive  inculcation  of  three  forms  of  veracity,  which 
may  be  termed  respectively  industrial,  poHtical,  and  phi- 
losophical. By  the  first  I  understand  that  accuracy  of 
statement  or  fidehty  to  eng^ements  which  is  commonly 
meant  when  we  speak  of  a  truthful  man.  Though  in 
some  cases  sustained  by  the  strong  sense  of  honour  which 
accompanies  a  military  spirit,  this  form  of  veracity  is 
usually  the  special  virtue  of  an  industrial  nation,  for  al- 
though industrial  enterprise  affords  great  temptations  to 
deception,  mutual  confidence,  and  therefore  strict  truth- 
fiilness,  are  in  these  occupations  so  transcendently  im- 
portant that  they  acquire  in  the  minds  of  men  a  value 
they  had  never  before  possessed,  Vea-acity  becomes 
the  first  virtue  in  the  moral  type,  and  no  character  is 
regarded  with  any  kind  of  approbation  in  which  it  is 
wanting.  It  is  made  more  than  any  other  the  test  dis- 
tinguishing a  good  irom  a  bad  man.  We  accordingly 
find  that  even  where  the  impositions  of  trade  are  very 
numerous,  the  supreme  excellence  of  veracity  is  cordially 
admitted  in  theory,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  virtues  that 
every  man  aspiring  to  moral  excellence  endeavours  to 
cultivate.  This  constitutes  probably  the  chief  moral 
superiority  of  nations  pervaded  by  a  strong  industrial 
spirit  over  nations  like  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  or  the 
Irish,  among  whom  that  spirit  is  wanting.  The  usual 
characteristic  of  the  latter  nations  is  a  certain  laxity  or 
instabihty  of  character,  a  proneness  to  exaggeration,  a 
want  of  truthfiilness  in  little  things,  an  infidehty  to  engage- 
ments from  which  an  Englishman,  educated  in  the  habits 
of  industrial  life,  readily  infers  a  complete  absence  of 
moral  principle.    But  a  lai^er  philosophy  and  a  deeper 
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experience  dispel  his  error.  He  finds  that  where  the 
industrial  spirit  has  not  penetrated,  truthfulness  rarely 
occupies  in  the  popular  ntiud  the  same  relative  position 
in  the  catalogue  of  virtues.  It  is  not  reckoned  among 
the  fiindamentals  of  moraUty,  and  it  is  possible  and  even 
common  to  find  in  these  nations — ^what  would  be  scarcely 
possible  in  an  industrial  society — ^men  who  are  habitually 
dishonest  and  untruthful  in  sm^  things,  and  whose  lives 
are  nevertheless  influenced  by  a  deep  reli^ous  feeling, 
and  adorned  by  the  consistent  practice  of  some  of  the 
most  difficult  and  most  painful  virtues.  Trust  in  Provi- 
dence, content  and  resignation  in  extreme  poverty  and 
suffering,  the  most  genuine  amiability  and  the  most  sincere 
readiness  to  assist  their  brethren,  an  adherence  to  their 
reli^ous  opinions  which  no  persecutions  and  no  bribes  can 
phake,  a  capadty  for  heroic,  transcendent,  and  prolonged 
self-sacrifice,  may  be  found  in  some  nations  in  men  who 
are  habitual  liars  and  habitual  cheats. 

The  promotion  of  industrial  veracity  is  probably  the 
single  form  in  which  the  growth  of  manufactures  ex- 
ercises a  favourable  influence  upon  morals.  It  is  possible, 
however,  for  it  to  exist  in  great  perfection  without  any 
corresponding  growth  of  political  veracity,  or  in  other 
words,  of  that  spirit  of  impatliality  which  in  matters 
of  controversy  desires  that  aU  opinions,  argimients,  and 
&cts  should  be  fuUy  and  fairly  stated.  This  habit  of 
what  is  commonly  termed  '  fair  play '  is  especially  the 
characteristic  of  firee  communities,  and  it  is  pre-eminently 
fostered  by  political  life.  The  practice  of  debate  creates 
a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  suppressing  one  side  of  a  case, 
which  gradually  extends  through  all  forms  of  intellectual 
life,  and  becomes  an  essential  element  in  the  national 
character.  But  beyond  all  this  there  is  a  still  higher, 
form  of  intellectual  virtue.      By  enlarged  intellectual 
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culture,  especially  by  philosophic  studies,  men  come  at 
last  to  pursue  truth  for  its  own  sake,  to  esteem  it  a  duty 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  party  spirit,  prejudices, 
and  passion,  and  through  love  of  truth  to  cultivate  a 
judicial  spirit  in  controversy.  They  a^ire  to  the  in- 
tellect not  of  a  sectarian  but  of  a  philosopher,  to  the 
intellect  not  of  a  partisan  but  of  a  statesman. 

Of  these  three  forms  of  a  truthful  spirit  the  two  last 
may  be  said  to  belong  esdusively  to  a  highly  civilised 
society.  The  last  especially  can  hardly  be  attained  by 
any  but  a  cultivated  mind,  and  is  one  of  the  latest  flowers 
of  virtue  that  bloom  in  the  human  heart.  The  growth 
however,  both  of  political  and  philosophical  Veraraty  has 
been  unnaturally  retarded  by  the  opposition  of  theolo- 
gians, who,  while  exercising  a  very  beneficial  influence  in 
many  spheres  of  morals,  have  in  this  proved  formidable 
adversaries  to  progress,  for  they  made  it  during  many 
centuries  a  main  object  to  suppress  all  writings  opposed 
to  their  views,  and  when  this  power  had  escaped  their 
grasp  they  proceeded  to  discoiu^ge  in  every  way  im- 
partiahty  of  mind  and  judgment,  and  to  associate  it  with 
the  notion  of  ein. 

To  the  observations  I  have  already  made  concerning  the 
moral  effects  of  industrial  life,  I  shall  at  present  add  but 
two.  The  first  is  that  an  industrial  spirit  creates  two 
wholly  different  types  of  character — a  thrifty  character  and 
a  speculating  character.  Both  types  grow  out  of  a  strong 
sense  of  the  value  and  a  strong  desire  for  the  attain- 
ment of  material  comforts,  but  they  are  profoundly 
different  both  in  their  virtues  and  their  vices.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  one  type  is  caution,  that  of  the 
other  enterprise.  Thriftiness  is  one  of  the  best  regulators 
of  life.  It  produces  orders  sobriety,  moderation,  self- 
restraint,  patient  industry,  and  all  that  cast  of  virtues 
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which  ia  designated  by  the  term  respectability;  but 
it  has  also  a  tendency  to  form  contracted  and  unge- 
nerous natures,  incapable  of  enthusiasm  or  lively  sym- 
pathy. The  speculating  character,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  restless,  fiery,  and  imcertain,  very  liable  to  fall  into 
great  and  conspicuous  vices,  impatient  of  routine,  but 
by  no  means  im&voimtble  to  strong  feeUngs,  to  great 
generosity  or  resolution.  Which  of  these  two  forms 
the  industrial  spirit  assumes  depends  upon  local  circum- 
stances. Thriftiness  flourishes  chiefly  among  men  who  are 
placed  outside  the  great  stream  of  commerce,  and  in 
positions  where  wealth  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  slow 
and  steady  industry,  while  the  speculating  character  is 
most  common  in  the  great  centres  of  enterprise  and  of 
wealth. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  remarked  that  industrial 
habits  bring  forethought  into  a  new  position  m  the 
moral  type.  In  early  stages  of  theological  belief,  men 
regarding  every  incident  that  happens  to  them  as  the 
result  of  a  special  divine  decree,  sometimes  esteem  it  a 
test  of  iaith  and  a  form  of  duty  to  take  no  precautiona 
for  the  future,  but  to  leave  questions  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  Providential  interposition.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  an  iodustrial  civilisation,  prudent  forethought  is  re- 
garded not  simply  as  lawfiil,  but  as  a  duty,  and  a  duty  of 
tlie  very  highest  order.  A  good  man  of  the  iodustrial 
type  deems  it  a  duty  not  to  marry  till  he  has  ensured  the 
maintenance  of  a  possible  family ;  if  he  possesses  children, 
he  regulates  his  expenses  not  simply  by  the  relation 
of  his  income  to  his  immediate  wants,  but  with  a  con- 
stant view  to  the  education  of  his  sons,  to  the  portion- 
ing of  his  daughters,  to  the  future  necessities  and  careers 
of  each  member  of  his  family.  Constant  forethought 
is  the  guiding  principle  of  his  whole  life.    No  single 
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circumstaDce  is  regarded  as  a  better  test  of  the  dvilisation 
of  a  people  than  the  extent  to  which  It  is  diffused  among 
them.  The  old  doctrine  virtually  disappears,  and  is  in- 
terpreted to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  we  should 
accept  with  resignation  what  no  efforts  and  no  fore- 
thought could  avert. 

This  change  is  but  one  of  several  influences  which,  as 
civilisation  advances,  diminish  the  spirit  of  reverence 
among  mankind.  Beverence  is  one  of  those  feelings 
which,  in  utiUtarian  systems,  would  occupy  at  best  a 
very  ambiguous  position ;  for  it  is  extremely  questionable 
whether  the  great  evils  that  have  grown  out  of  it  in  the 
form  of  religious  superstition  and  political  servitude  have 
not  made  it  a  source  of  more  unhappiness  than  happiness. 
Yet,  however  doubtfiil  may  be  its  position  if  estimated 
by  its  bearing  on  happiness  and  on  progress,  there  are 
few  persons  who  are  not  conscious  that  no  character  can 
attain  a  supreme  degree  of  excellence  in  which  a  reve- 
rential spirit  is  wanting.  Of  all  the  forms  of  moral  good- 
ness it  b  that  to  which  the  epithet  beautiful  may  be  most 
emphatically  applied.  Yet  the  habits  of  advancing  civili- 
sation are,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  the  whole  inimical  to  its 
growth.  For  reverence  grows  out  of  a  sense  of  constant 
dependence.  It  is  fostered  by  that  condition  of  reli^ous 
thought  in  which  men  believe  that  each  incident  that 
befalls  them  is  directly  and  specially  ordained,  and  when 
every  event  is  therefore  fraught  with  a  moral  import.  It 
is  fostered  by  that  condition  of  scientific  knowledge  in 
which  every  portentous  natural  phenomenon  is  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  a  direct  divine  interposition,  and  awakens 
in  consequence  emotions  of  humility  and  of  awe.  It  is 
fostered  in  that  stage  of  political  life  when  loyalty  or 
reverence  for  the  sovereign  is  the  dominating  passion, 
when  an  aristocracy,  branching  forth  from  the  throne. 
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Spreads  habits  of  deference  and  subordination  through 
every  village,  when  a  revolutionaiy,  a  democratic,  and 
a  sceptical  spirit  are  alike  unknown.  Every  great  change, 
either  of  belief  or  of  circumstances,  brings  with  it  a 
change  of  emotions.  The  self-assertion  of  liberty,  the 
levelling  of  democracy,  the  dissecting-knife  of  criticism, 
the  economical  revolutions  that  reduce  the  relations  of 
classes  to  simple  contracts,  the  agglomeration  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  fadhties  of  locomotion  that  sever  eo 
many  ancient  ties,  are  all  incompatible  with  the  type  of 
virtue  which  existed  before  the  power  of  tradition  was 
broken,  and  when  the  chastity  of  faith  was  yet  un- 
stained. Benevolence,  uprightness,  enterprise,  intellectual 
honesty,  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  hatred  of  superstition 
are  multiplying  around  us,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  that 
most  beautiful  character  of  the  past,  so  distrustful  of  self, 
and  so  trustful  of  others,  so  rich  in  self-denial  and  modesty, 
80  Mmple,  so  earnest,  and  so  devout,  which  even  when, 
Ixiou-lifce,  it  bestowed  its  affections  upon  a  cloud,  made 
its  very  illusions  the  source  of  some  of  the  purest  virtues 
of  our  nature.  In  a  few  minds,  the  contemplation  of  the 
sublime  order  of  nature  produces  a  reverential  feeling, 
but  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind  it  is  an  incontest- 
able though  mournful  fact,  that  the  discovery  of  controlling 
and  imchanging  law  deprives  phenomena  of  their  moral 
significance,  and  nearly  all  the  social  and  poUtical  spheres 
in  which  reverence  was  fostered  have  passed  away.  Its 
most  beautiful  displays  are  not  in  nations  hke  the  Ameri- 
cans or  the  modem  French,  who  have  thrown  themselves 
most  fully  into  the  tendencies  of  this  age,  but  rather  in 
secluded  regions  like  Styria  or  the  Tyrol.  Its  artistic 
expression  is  found  in  no  work  of  modem  genius,  but  in 
the  mediteval  cathedral,  which,  mellowed  but  not  impaired 
by  time,  still  gazes  on  us  in  its  deathless  beauty  through 
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the  centuries  of  the  past  A  superstitious  age,  like  eveiy 
othjsr  phase  of  human  history,  has  its  distinctive  virtues, 
which'  must  gecessarily  dechne  before  a  new  stage  of  pro- 
gress can  be  attained. 

The  virtues  and  vices  growing  out  of  the  reklion 
between  the  sexes  are  difficult  to  treat  in  general  terms, 
both  on  account  of  the  obvious  delicacy  of  the  subject, 
and  also  because  their  natural  history  is  extremely  ob- 
scured by  special  causes.  In  the  moral  evolutions  we 
have  as  yet  examined,  the  normal  influences  are  most 
powerful,  and  the  importance  of  deranging  and  modi- 
fying influences  is  altogether  subsidiary.  The  expansion 
of  our  amiable  virtues,  the  decline  of  heroism  and  loyalty, 
and  the  growth  of  industrial  habits  spring  out  of  changes 
which  necessarily  take  place  under  almost  all  forms  of 
civilisation,^  and  the  broad  features  of  the  movement  are 
therefore  in  almost  aU  nations  substantially  the  same. 
But  in  the  history  of  sensuality,  special  causes,  such  as 
slavery,  rehgious  doctrioes  or  laws  affecting  marriage, 
have  been  the  most  powerful  agents.  The  immense 
changes  effected  in  this  field  by  the  Christian  religion 
I  shall  hereafter  examine.  In  the  present  chapter  I  shall 
content  myself  with  two  or  three  very  general  remarks 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  vice,  and  to  the  effect  of 
different  stages  of  civilisation  upon  its  progress. 

There  are,  I  conceive,  few  greater  fellaciea  than  are 
involved  in  the  method  so  popular  among  modem  writers 
of  judging  the  sensuaUty  of  a  nation  by  its  statistics  of  ille- 
gitimate births.  Independendy  of  the  obvious  defect  of 
this  method  in  excluding  simple  prostitution  from  our 
comparison,  it  altogether  ignores  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  illegitimate  births  arise  from  causes  totally 

'  The  principal  exception  beio);  vhere  slavery,  coexislinK  with  advanced 
civilinatiuii,  Tulaids  or  prsveuta  tU«  gviwlh  of  industrial  babita. 
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different  firom  the  great  violence  of  sensual  passions. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  notion  prevailing  in  many 
country  districts  of  Ei^land,  that  the  marriage  cere- 
mony has  a  retrospective  virtue,  cancelliug  previous 
inunorality;  and  such  too  is  the  custom  so  general 
among  some  classes  oa  the  Continent  of  forming  per- 
manent connections  without  the  sanction  either  of  a 
legal  or  a  rehgious  ceremony.  However  deeply  such 
facts  may  be  reprehended  and  deplored,  it  would  be 
obviously  absurd  to  infer  from  them  that  the  nations 
in  which  they  are  most  prominent  are  most  con- 
spicuous for  the  uncontrolled  violence  of  their  sensual 
passions.  In  Sweden,  which  long  ranked  lowest  in  the 
moral  scale,  if  measured  by  the  number  of  illegitimate 
births,  the  chief  cause  appears  to  have  been  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  legislators  surrounded  marriage.^  Even 
in  displays  of  actual  and  violent  passion,  there  are  dis- 
tinctions to  be  drawn  which  statistics  are  wholly  unable 
to  reach.  The  coarse,  cynical,  and  ostentatious  sensuality 
whicli  forms  the  most  repulsive  feature  of  the  French 
character,  the  dreamy,  languid,  and  eesthetical  sensuality 
of  the  Spaniard  or  the  Italian,  the  furtive  and  retbing 
sensuality  of  some  northern  nations,  though  all  forms  of 
the  same  vice,  are  widely  different  feelings,  and  exercise 
widely  different  effects  upon  the  prevailing  disposition. 

In  addition  to  the  very  important  influence  iipon 
pubhc  morals  which  climate,  I  think,  undoubtedly  exer- 
cises in  stimulating  or  aUajring  the  passions,  it  has  a 
powerful  indirect  action  upon  the  position,  character,  and 
tastes  of  women,  by  determining  the  prevalence  of  indoor 
or  out-of-door  hfe,  and  also  the  classes  among  whom  the 
gift  of  beauty  is  diffused.    In  northern  countries  the 

*  See  Mr.  Laing'a  TiateU  m  Siotdta.  A  lomilitr  caiua  u  said  to  liava  « 
•imilat  eQ«ct  in  BaTsria. 
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prevailing  cast  of  beauty  depends  rather  on  colour  than 
on  form.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  freshness  and  delicacy  of 
complexion  which  severe  labour  and  constant  exposure 
necessarily  destroy,  and  which  is  therefore  rarely  found 
in  the  highest  perfection  among  the  very  poor.  But  the 
southern  type  b  essentially  democratic  The  fierce  rays 
of  the  sun  only  mellow  and  mature  its  charms.  Its  most 
perfect  examples  may  be  found  in  the  hovel  as  in  the 
palace,  and  the  effects  of  this  diffusion  of  beauty  may 
be  traced  both  in  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the 
people. 

It  is  probable  that  the  observance  of  this  form  of  virtue 
is  naturally  most  strict  in  a  rude  and  semi-civilised  but  not 
barbarous  people,  and  that  a  very  refined  civilisation  is 
not  often  favourable  to  its  growth.  Sensuality  is  the  vice 
of  young  men  and  of  old  nations.  A  languid  epicureanism 
is  the  normal  condition  of  nations  which  have  attained  a 
high  intellectual  or  social  civilisation,  but  which,  through 
poUtical  causes,  have  no  adequate  sphere  for  the  exertion 
of  their  energies.  The  temptation  arising  from  the  great 
wealth  of  some,  and  from  the  feverish  longing  for  luxury 
and  exdting  pleasures  in  others,  which  exists  in  all  la:^ 
towns,  has  been  peculiarly  fatal  to  female  virtue,  and  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  pubfic  amusements  of  civilisation  is 
in  the  same  direction.  The  rude  combats  which  form  the 
chief  enjoyments  of  barbarians  produce  cruelty.  The 
dramatic  and  artistic  tastes  and  the  social  habits  of  refined 
men  produce  sensuahty.  Education  raises  many  poor 
women  to  a  stage  of  refinement  that  makes  them  suitable 
companions  for  men  of  a  higher  rank,  and  not  suitable  for 
those  of  their  own.  Industrial  pursuits  have  indeed  a 
&vourable  influence  in  promoting  habits  of  self-restraint, 
and  especially  in  checking  the  licence  of  military  life,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  they  greatly  increase  temptation  by 
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encouragmg  postponement  of  marriage,  and  in  communi- 
ties, even  more  thaa  in  individuala,  moral  inequalities  are 
much  more  due  to  differences  of  temptation  than  to  differ- 
ences of  self-restraint.  In  large  bodies  of  men  an  in- 
crease of  temptation  always  brings  with  it  an  increase, 
though  not  necessarily  a  proportionate  increase,  of  vice. 
Among  the  checks  on  excessive  multiplication,  the  histori- 
cal influence  of  voluntary  continence  has  been,  it  must  be 
feared,  very  small.  Physical  and  moral  evils  have  alone 
been  decisive,  and  as  these  form  the  two  opposite  weights, 
we  unhappily  very  frequently  find  that  the  diminution  of 
the  one  has  been  followed  by  the  increase  of  the  other. 
The  nearly  universal  custom  of  early  marriages  among 
the  Irish  peasantry  has  alone  rendered  possible  that  high 
standard  of  female  chastity,  that  intense  and  jealous  sen- 
sitiveness respecting  female  honour,for  which,  among  many 
failings  and  some  vices,  the  Irish  poor  have  long  been 
pre-eminent  in  Europe ;  but  these  very  marriages  are  the 
most  conspicuoiis  proo&  of  the  national  improvidence, 
and  one  of  the  most  fatal  obstacles  to  industrial  pro- 
sperity. Had  the  Irish  peasants  been  less  chaste,  they 
would  have  been  more  prosperous.  Had  that  fearfal 
famine,  which  in  tiie  present  century  desolated  the  land, 
iallen  upon  a  people  who  thought  more  of  accumulating 
subsistence  than  of  avoiding  sin,  miiltitudes  might  now  be 
living  who  perished  by  literal  starvation  on  the  dreary 
hills  of  limerick  or  Skibbereen. 

The  example  of  Ireland  furnishes  us,  however,  with  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  influence 
of  a  moral  feeling  may  act  beyond  the  circumstances  that 
gave  it  birth.  There  is  no  fact  in  Irish  history  more 
singular  than  the  complete,  and,  I  beheve,  unparalleled 
absence  among  the  Irish  priesthood  of  those  moral  scan- 
dals which  in  every  continental  country  occasionally  prove 
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the  danger  of  vows  of  celibacy.  The  unsuspected  purity 
of  the  Irish  priests  in  this  respect  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because,  the  goverament  of  the  countiy  being  Protestant, 
there  Is  no  special  inquisitorial  legislation  to  ensure  it, 
because  of  the  almost  unbounded  influence  of  the  clergy 
over  thdr  parishioners,  and  also  because  if  any  just  cause 
of  suspicion  existed,  in  the  fierce  sectarianism  of  Irish 
public  opinion,  it  would  assuredly  be  magnified.  Con- 
siderations of  climate  are  quite  inadequate  to  explain  this 
fact,  but  the  chief  cause  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  obvions. 
The  habit  of  marrying  at  the  first  development  of  the 
passions  has  produced  among  the  Irish  peasantry,  from 
whom  the  priests  for  the  most  part  spring,  an  extremely 
strong  feeling  of  the  iniquity  of  irregular  sexual  indul- 
gence, which  retains  its  power  even  over  those  who  are 
bound  to  perpetual  celibat^. 

It  will  appear  evident  from  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, that  while  the  essential  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  is 
unaltered,  there  is  a  perpetual,  and  in  some  branches  an 
orderly  and  necessaTy  change,  as  society  advances,  both 
in  the  proportionate  value  attached  to  different  virtues  in 
theory,  and  in  the  perfection  in  which  they  are  realised  in 
practice.  It  wiU  appear  too,  that  while  there  may  be  in 
societies  such  a  thing  as  moral  improvement,  there  is 
rarely  or  never,  on  a  large  scale,  such  a  thing  as  unmixed 
improvement.  We  may  gain  more  than  we  lose,  but  we 
always  lose  something.  There  are  virtues  which  are  con- 
tmually  dying  away  with  advancing  civihsation,  and  eveu 
the  lowest  stage  possesses  its  distinctive  exoellence.  There 
is  no  spectacle  more  piteous  or  more  horrible  to  a  good 
man  than  that  of  an  oppressed  nationality  writhing  in 
anguish  beneath  a  tyrant's  yoke ;  but  there  is  no  con- 
dition in  which  passionate,  nnquestioning  self-sacrifice  and 
heroic  courage,  and  the  ttoie  sentiment  of  fraternity  are 
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more  grandly  elicited,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  triumph 
of  liberty  will  in  these  forms  not  only  lessen  the  moral 
performances,  but  even  weaken  the  moral  capacities  of 
mankind.  War  is  no  doubt  a  fearful  evil,  but  it  ia  the 
seed-plot  of  magnanimous  virtues,  which  in  a  pacific  age 
must  wither  and  decay.  Even  the  gambling-table  fosters 
among  its  more  skilful  Votaries  a  kind  of  moral  nerve,  a 
capacity  for  bearing  losses  with  calmness,  and  controlling 
the  force  of  the  desires,  which  is  scarcely  exhibited  in 
equal  perfection  in  any  other  sphere. 

There  is  stUl  so  great  a  diversity  of  civilisation  in 
existing  nations  that  traversing  tracts  of  space  is  almost 
like  traversing  tracts  of  time,  for  it  brings  us  in  contact 
with  living  representatives  of  nearly  every  phase  of  past 
civilisation.  But  these  differences  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing before  the  unparalleled  diffusion  and  simplification  of 
knowledge,  the  still  more  amazing  progress  in  means 
of  locomotion,  and  the  political  and  military  causes 
that  are  manifestly  converting  Europe  into  a  federation 
of  vast  centralised  and  democratic  States.  Even  to  those 
who  believe  that  the  leading  changes  are  on  the 
whole  beneficial,  there  is  much  that  is  melancholy  in 
this  revolution.  Those  small  States  which  will  soon 
have  disappeared  from  the  map  of  Europe,  besides  their 
vast  superiority  to  most  great  empires  in  financial  pro- 
sperity, in  the  material  well-being  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
in  many  cases  in  political  liberty,  pacific  tastes,  and 
intellectual  prc^ess,  form  one  of  the  chief  refiiges  of 
that  spirit  of  coptent,  repose,  and  retrospective  reverence 
which  is  pre-eminently  wanting  in  modem  civihsation, 
and  their  security  is  in  every  age  one  of  the  least 
equivocal  measures  of  international  morahty.  The  mon- 
astic ^stem,  however  pernicious  when  enlarged  to  ex- 
cess, has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  the 
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•world  by  supplying  an  asylum  espedally  suited  to  a  certain 
type  of  character ;  and  that  vindictive  and  short-sighted 
revolution  which  is  extirpating  it  from  Europe  is  destroy- 
ing one  of  the  best  correctives  of  the  excessive  industrial- 
ism of  our  age.  It  is  for  the  advantage  of  a  nation  that 
it  should  attain  the  most  advanced  existing  type  of 
progress,  but  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  it  is 
for  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  large  that  all 
nations  should  attain  the  same  type,  even  when  it  is  the 
most  advanced.  The  influence  of  veiy  various  circum- 
stances is  absolutely  necessary  to  perfect  moral  develop- 
ment. Hence,  one  of  the  great  political  advantages  of  class 
representation,  which  brings  within  the  range  of  pohtics 
a  far  greater  variety  both  of  capacities  and  moral  quaUties 
than  can  be  exhibited  when  one  class  has  an  exclu^ve 
or  overwhelmingly  preponderating  influence,  and  also  of 
heterogeneous  empires,  in  which  diflerent  degrees  of 
civilisation  produce  different  kinds  of  excellence  which 
react  upon  and  complete  one  another.  In  the  rude  wort 
.  of  India  and  Australia  a  type  of  character  is  formed 
which  England  could  ill  aflbrd  to  lose. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  now  made  will  be  sufficient, 
I  hope,  to  throw  some  light  upon  those  great  questions 
concerning  the  relations  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress 
which  have  attracted  in  late  years  so  large  an  amount  of 
attention.  It  has  been  contended  that  the  historian  of 
human  progress  should  concentrate  his  attention  exclu- 
sively on  the  intellectual  elements ;  for  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  moral  history,  morals  being  essentially  statjooary, 
and  the  rudest  barbarians  being  in  this  respect  as  far 
advanced  as  ourselves.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  I  have 
maintained  that  while  what  may  be  termed  the  primal  ele- 
ments of  morals  are  imaltered,  there  is  a  perpetual  change 
in  the  standard  which  is  exacted,  and  also  in  the  relative. 
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value  attached  to  particular  virtues,  and  that  these  changes 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  general 
history.  It  has  been  contended  by  other  writers,  that 
although  such  changes  do  take  place,  and  al&ough  they 
play  an  extremely  great  part  in  the  world,  they  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  resxdts  of  intellectual  causes,  changes 
in  knowledge  producing  changes  in  morals.  la  this  view, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  considerable  element  of  truth, 
but  it  can  only,  I  think,  be  accepted  with  great  qualifi- 
cation. It  is  one  of  the  plainest  of  facts  that  neither 
the  individuals  nor  the  ages  that  have  been  most  dis- 
tinguished for  intellectual  achievements  have  been  most 
distinguished  for  moral  excellence,  and  that  a  high 
intellectual  and  material  civilisation  has  often  coexisted 
with  much  depravity.  In  some  respects  the  condi- 
tions of  intellectual  growth  are  not  fevourable  to  moral 
growth.  The  agglomeration  of  men  in  great  cities — which 
are  always  the  centres  of  prc^ess  and  enlightenment — is 
one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  material  and  intel- 
lectual advance ;  but  great  towns  are  the  peculiar  seed-plots 
of  vice,  and  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  they 
produce  any  special  and  equivalent  efflorescence  of  virtues, 
for  even  the  social  virtues  are  probably  more  cultivated 
in  small  populations,  where  men  live  in  more  intimate 
relations.  Many  of  Uie  most  splendid  outbursts  of  moral 
enthusiasm  may  be  traced  to  an  overwhehning  force  of 
conviction  rarely  found  in  very  cultivated  minds,  which 
are  keenly  sensible  to  possibilities  of  error,  conflicting  argu- 
ments, and  qualifying  circumstances.  Civilisation  has  on 
the  whole  been  more  successful  in  repressing  crime  than 
in  repressing  vice.  It  is  very  favourable  to  the  gentler, 
charitable,  and  social  virtues,  and,  where  slavery  does  not 
exist,  to  the  industrial  virtues,  and  it  is  the  especial  nurse 
of  the  intellectual  virtues ;  but  it  is  in  general  not  equally 
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&vourable  to  the  production  of  self-sacrifice,  eDthusiasm^ 
reverence,  or  chastity. 

The  moral  changes,  however,  which  are  effected  by  civi- 
lisation may  ultimately  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  intellectual 
causes,  for  these  he  at  the  root  of  the  whole  structure  of  civi- 
lised  life.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  intellectual  causes 
act  directly,  but  more  frequently  they  have  only  an  indi- 
rect influence,  producing  habits  of.  life  which  in  their  turn 
produce  new  conceptions  of  duty.'  The  morals  of  men  are 
more  governed  by  their  pursuits  than  by  their  opinions.  A 
type  of  virtue  is  first  formed  by  circumstances,  and  men 
afterwards  make  it  the  model  upon  which  their  theories  are 
framed.  Thus  geographical  or  other  circumstances  that 
make  one  nation  military  and  another  industrial,  will  pro- 
duce in  each  a  reahsed  type  of  excellence,  and  correspond- 
ing conceptions  about  the  relative  importance  of  different 
virtues  radically  different  from  those  which  are  produced 
in  the  other,  and  this  may  be  the  case  although  the 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  two  communities  is  sub- 
stantially equal. 

Having  discussed  these  questions  as  fully  as  the  nature 
of  my  subject  requires,  I  will  condude  this  chapter  by 
noticing  a  few  very  prevalent  errors  in  the  mord  judg- 
ments of  history,  and  will  also  endeavour  to  elucidate 
some  important  consequences  that  may  be  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  moral  types. 

It  is  probable  that  tiie  moral  standard  of  most  men  is 
much  lower  in  political  judgments  than  in  private  matters 
in  which  their  own  interests  are  concerned.  There  is 
nothing  more  common  than  for  men  who  in  private  life 
are  models  of  the  most  scrupulous  integrity  to  justify  or 
excuse  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  political  dishonesty  and 
violence ;  and  we  should  be  altogether  mistaken  if  we 
argued  ri^dly  from  such  approvals  to  the  general  moral 
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seDtimeot  of  those  who  utter  them.  Not  unfrequently 
too,  by  a  curious  moral  paradox,  political  crimes  are 
closely  counected  with  natioDal  virtues.  A  people  who 
are  submisave,  genUe,  and  lo^.  Ml  by  reason  of  these 
very  qualities  under  a  despotic  government ;  but  this  un- 
controlled power  has  never  failed  to  exerdse  a  most 
pemidous  iufiuence  on  rulers,  and  their  numerous  acts 
of  rapadty  and  agression  being  attributed  in  history 
to  the  nation  they  represent,  the  national  character  is 
wholly  misinteipreted.^  There  are  also  particular  kinds 
both  of  virtue  and  of  vice  which  iqipear  prominently 
before  die  world,  while  others  of  at  least  equal  influence 
almost  escape  the  notice  of  history.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  sectarian  animosities,  the  horrible  persecutions, 
the  blind  hatred  of  pn^ress,  the  ungenerous  support  of 
every  galling  disqualification  and  restraint,  the  intense 
class  selfishness,  the  obstinately  protracted  defence  of 
every  intellectual  and  political  superstition,  the  childish 
but  whimsically  ferodous  quarrels  about  minute  d<^matic 
distinctions,  or  dresses,  or  candlesticks,  which  constitute 
together  the  main  features  of  ecclesiastical  history,  might 
naturally  though  very  luijustly  lead  men  to  place  the 
ecclesiastical  type  in  almost  the  lowest  rank,  both  in- 
tellectually and  morally.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  displays 
of  ecclesiastical  infiuence  which  stand  in  bold  relief  in 
the  pages  of  history.  The  civilising  and  moralising  in- 
fiuence of  the  clei^yman  in  his  parish,  the  simple,  un- 
ostentatious, imselfish  zeal  with  which  he  educates  the 
ignorant,  guides  the  erring,  comforts  the  sorrowiog,  braves 
the  horrors  of  pestilence,  and  sheds  a  hallowing  influence 
over  the  dying  hour,  the  countless  ways  in  which,  in  his 
littie  sphere,  he  allays  evil  passions,  and  softens  manners, 

'  Tbia  btu  been,  I  think^  eepeciaDj  tbe  caK  with  the  AuBtriaiu. 
12 
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^id  elevates  and  purifies  those  around  him — all  these 
things,  though  very  evident  to  the  detailed  observer,  do 
not  stand  out  in  the  same  vivid  prominence  in  historical 
records,  and  are  conUnuallj  forgotten  by  historians.  It 
is  always  hazardous  to  argue  from  the  character  of  a 
corporation  to  the  character  of  the  members  who  compose 
it,  but  in  no  other  case  is  tiia  method  of  judgment  so 
follacions  as  in  the  history  of  ecclesiastics,  for  there  is  no 
other  class  whose  distinctive  excellences  are  less  apparent, 
and  whose  mental  and  moral  defects  are  more  glaringly 
conspicuous  in  corporate  action.  In  difierent  nations, 
again,  the  motives  of  virtue  are  widely  different,  and 
serious  misconceptions  arise  from  the  application  to  one 
nation  of  the  measure  of  tlie  other.  Thus  the  chief 
national  virtues  of  the  French  people  result  from  an 
intense  power  of  sympatliy,  which  is  also  the  foundation 
of  some  of  their  most  beautiftil  intellectual  qualities, 
of  their  social  habits,  and  of  their  unrivalled  influence  in 
Europe.  No  oUier  nation  has  so  habitual  and  vivid 
a  sympaUiy  for  great  struggles  for  freedom  beyond  its 
border.  No  other  Uterature  exhibits  so  expansive  and 
(ecumenical  a  genius,  or  expounds  so  skilfidly  or  appre- 
ciates so  generously  foreign  ideas.  In  no  other  land 
would  a  disinterested  war  for  the  support  of  a  suffering 
nationaUty  find  so  large  an  amount  of  support  The 
national  crimes  of  France  are  many  and  grievous,  but 
much  will  be  foi^ven  her  because  she  loved  mudi.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  nations,  on  the  other  hand ,  though  sometimes 
roiled  to  strong  but  transient  enthusiasm,  are  habitually 
singularly  narrow,  unappreciative,  and  unsympathetic. 
The  great  source  of  their  national  virtues  is  the  sense 
of  duty,  the  power  of  piu^uing  a  course  which  they 
brieve  to  be  right,  independently  of  all  considerations  of 
sympathy  or  favour,  of  enthusiasm  or  success.    Other 
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nations  have  fur  surpassed  them  in  many  qualities  that  are 
beautiful,  and  in  some  qualities  that  are  great.  It  is  the 
merit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  beyond  all  others  it 
has  produced  men  of  the  stamp  of  a  Washington  or  a 
Hampden;  men  careless  indeed  for  glory,  but  very  careful 
of  honour;  who  made  the  supreme  majesty  of  moral 
rectitude  the  guiding  principle  of  their  lives,  who  proved 
in  the  most  trying  drcumstances  that  no  aUurements  of 
ambition,  and  no  storms  of  passicni,  could  cause  them  to 
deviate  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  course  th^  beUeved 
to  be  their  duty.  This  was  also  a  Boman  characteristic 
— especially  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  unwearied, 
imostentatious,  and  inglorious  crusade  of  England  against 
slavery  may  probably  be  r^arded  as  among  the  three 
or  four  perfectly  virtuous  acts  recorded  in  the  history  of 
nations. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  virtue  is  the  nega- 
tion of  another,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  virtues  are 
naturally  grouped  according  to  principles  of  affinity  or 
congruity,  which  are  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  type. 
The  heroical,  the  amiable,  the  industrial,  the  intellectual 
virtues  form  in  this  manaer  distinct  groups ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  development  of  one  group  is  incompatible,  not 
indeed  with  the  existence,  but  with  the  prominence  of 
others.  Content  cannot  be  the  leading  virtue  in  a  society 
animated  by  an  intense  industrial  spirit,  or  submission 
or  tolerance  of  injuries  in  a  society  formed  upon  a  mili- 
tary type,  or  intellectual  virtues  in  a  society  where  a 
believing  spirit  is  made  the  essential  of  goodness,  yet 
each  of  these  conditions  is  the  special  sphere  of  some  par- 
ticular class  of  virtues.  The  distinctive  beauty  of  a 
moral  type  depends  not  so  much  on  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed,  as  of  the  proportions  in  which 
those  elements  are  combined.   The  characters  of  Socrates, 
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of  Cato,  of  Bayard,  of  Fenelon,  and  of  St.  Prands  Assisi 
are  all  beautiful,  but  they  differ  generically,  and  not 
samply  in  degrees  of  excellence.  To  endeavoiir  to  im- 
part to  Cato  the  distinctive  charm  of  St.  Trands,  or  to  St. 
Francis  that  of  Cato,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  endeavour 
to  unite  in  a  single  statue  the  beauties  of  the  Apollo  and 
the  Laocoon,  or  in  a  single  landscape  the  beauties  of  the 
twilight  and  of  the  meridian  sun.  Take  away  pride  from 
the  ancient  Stoic  or  the  modem  Englishman,  and  you 
would  have  destroyed  the  basis  of  many  of  his  noblest 
virtues,  but  humility  was  the  very  principle  and  root  of 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  ascetic.  There  is  no  quality 
that  is  virtuous  in  a  woman  that  is  not  also  virtuous  in 
a  man,  yet  that  di^^tion  or  hierarchy  of  virtues  which 
constitutes  a  perfect  woman  would  be  wholly  uneuited 
for  a  perfect  man.  The  moral  is  in  this  respect  like  the 
physical  type.  The  beauty  of  man  is  not  the  beauty  of 
woman,  or  the  beauty  of  the  child  as  the  beauty  of 
the  adult,  or  the  beauty  of  an  Italian  as  the  beauty  of 
an  Englishwoman.  All  types  of  character  are  not  good,  as 
all  types  of  countenance  are  not  beautiful;  but  there  are 
many  distinct  casta  of  goodness,  as  there  are  many  dis- 
tjnct  casts  of  beauty. 

This  most  important  truth  may  be  stated  in  a  some- 
what different  form.  Whenever  a  man  is  eminently 
deficient  in  any  virtue,  it  of  course  follows  that  his 
character  is  imperfect,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  he  is  not  in  other  respects  moral  and  virtuous. 
There  is,  however,  usually  some  one  virtue,  which  I  may 
term  rudimentary,  which  is  brought  forward  bo  promi- 
nently before  the  world,  as  the  first  condition  of  moral 
excellence,  that  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  a  man 
who  has  absolutely  neglected  it  is  entirely  indifferent  to 
moral  culture.    Rudimentary  virtues  vary  in  different  ages. 
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nations,  and  classes.  Thus,  in  the  great  repubUcs  of  anti- 
qui^  patriotism  was  rudimentary,  for  it  was  so  aa^du- 
ously  cultivated,  that  it  appeared  at  once  the  moat  obvioua 
and  the  most  essential  of  duties.  Among  ourselves  much 
private  virtue  may  coexiBt  with  complete  indifference  to 
national  interests.  In  the  monastic  period,  and  in  a 
somewhat  different  form  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  a  spirit 
of  reverential  obedience  was  rudimentary,  and  the  basis 
of  all  moral  progress;  but  we  may  now  frequently  find  a 
good  man  without  it,  his  moral  energies  having  been 
cultivated  in  other  directions.  Common  truthfulness  and 
honesty,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  rudimentary  virtues  in 
industrial  societies,  but  not  in  others.  Chastity,  in  Eng- 
land at  least,  is  a  rudimentary  female  virtue,  but  scarcely 
a  rudimentary  virtue  among  men,  and  it  has  not  been  in 
all  ages,  and  is  not  now  in  all  countries,  rudimentary 
among  women.  There  is  no  more  important  task  devolv- 
ing upon  a  moral  historian,  than  to  discover  in  each 
period  the  rudimentary  virtue,  for  it  regulates  in  a  great 
degree  the  position  assigned  to  all  others. 

Prom  the  considerations  I  have  urged,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  considerable  danger  in  proposing  too  ab- 
solutely a  single  character,  however  admirable,  as  the 
model  to  which  all  men  must  necessarily  conform.  A 
character  may  be  perfect  in  its  own  kind,  but  no  cha- 
racter can  possibly  embrace  all  types  of  perfection ;  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  perfection  of  a  type  depends  not 
only  upon  the  virtues  that  constitute  it,  but  also  upon 
the  order  and  prominence  assigned  to  them.  All  that 
can  be  expected  in'  an  ideal  is,  that  it  should  be  perfect 
id  its  own  kind,  and  should  exhibit  the  type  most  needed 
in  its  age,  and  most  widely  useful  to  mankind.  The 
Christian  type  is  the  glorification  of  the  amiable,  as  the 
Stoic  Qrpe  was  that  of  the  hercac  qualities,  and  this  is  one 
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of  the  reasons  why  Christtaiuty  is  so  much  more  fitted 
than  Stoicism  to  preside  over  civilisation,  for  the  more 
society  is  oi^nised  and  civilised,  the  greater  is  the  scope 
for  the  amiable,  and  die  less  for  the  heroic  qualities. 

The  history  of  that  moral  intolerance  which  endeavours 
to  reduce  all  characters  to  a  single  type  has  never,  I  think, 
been  examined  as  it  deserves,  and  I  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  advert  to  it  in  the  following  pages.  No  one 
can  have  failed  to  observe  how  common  it  is  for  men  to 
make  their  own  tastes  or  excellences  the  measure  of  all 
goodness,  pronouncing  all  that  are  broadly  different  from 
tiiem  to  be  imperfect  or  low,  or  of  a  secondary  value. 
And  this,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  vanity,  is  pro- 
bably in  most  cases  much  more  due  to  feebleness  of 
imagination,  to  the  difficulty  most  men  have  in  conceiv- 
ing in  their  minds  an  order  of  character  fundamentally 
different  from  their  own.  A  good  man  can  usually  sym- 
pathise much  more  with  a  very  imperfect  character  of  his 
own  type  than  with  a  far  more  perfect  one  of  a  different 
type.  To  this  cause,  quite  as  much  as  to  historical  causes 
or  occasional  divergencies  of  interest,  may  be  traced  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  effecting  cordial  international  friend- 
ships, especially  in  those  cases  when  a  difference  of  race 
coincides  with  the  difference  of  nationality.  Each  nation 
has  a  distinct  type  of  excellence,  each  esteems  the  virtues 
in  which  it  excels,  and  in  which  its  neighboiu^  are  often 
most  deficient,  incomparably  the  greatest  Each  r^ards 
with  especial  antipathy  the  vices  from  which  it  b  most 
free,  and  to  which  its  nei^bours  may  be  most  addicted. 
Hence  arises  a  mingled  feeling  of  contempt  and  dislike 
from  which  the  more  enlightened  minds  are  indeed  so6d 
emancipated,  butwhich  constitutes  the  popular  sentiment 

The  type  of  character  of  every  individual  depends 
partly  upon  innate  temperament  and  partly  upon  external 
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drcntnstances.  A  warlike,  a  refined,  an  industrial  society, 
each  evokes  and  requires  ite  specific  qualities,  and  pro* 
duces  ita  appropriate  tj^pe.  If  a  man  of  a  difierent  type 
arise,  if,  for  example,  a  man  formed  by  natiu*c  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  highest  perfection  the  virtues  of  gentleness  or 
meekness,  be  bom  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  military  society, 
he  will  find  no  suitable  scope  for  action,  he  will  jar  with 
his  age,  and  his  type  will  be  r^;arded  with  disfavour.  And 
the  effect  of  this  opposition  is  not  simply  that  he  will  not 
be  appreciated  as  he  deserves,  he  will  also  never  succeed  in 
dev^oping  his  own  distinctive  virtues  as  they  would  have 
beea  developed  under  other  circumstances.  Everything 
wiU  be  against  him — ^the  force  of  education,  the  habits 
of  society,  the  opinions  of  mankind,  even  his  own  sense 
of  duty.  All  the  highest  models  of  excellence  about 
him  being  formed  on  a  different  type,  his  very  efforts 
to  improve  his  being  will  dull  the  qualities  in  which 
nature  intended  him  to  excel.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  with  naturally  heroic  qualities  be  bom  in  a  society 
which  pre-eminenUy  values  heroism,  he  will  not  only  be 
more  appreciated,  he  will  also,  under  the  concurrence  of 
favourable  circumstances,  carry  his  heroism  to  a  iar 
higher  point  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
Hence  chan^ng  circumstances  produce  changing  types, 
and  hence,  too,  the  possibihty  of  moral  history  mid  the 
necesaty  of  uniting  it  with  general  history.  Beligions, 
considered  as  moral  teachers,  are  realised  and  effective 
only  when  their  moral  teaching  is  in  conformity  with 
the  tendenty  of  their  age.  If  any  part  of  it  is  not  so, 
that  part  will  be  either  openly  abandoned,  or  refined 
away,  or  tacitly  neglected.  Among  the  ancients,  the 
co-existence  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoical  schools,  which 
offered  to  the  world  two  entirely  different  archetypes  of 
virtue,  secured  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  recogni- 
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tion  of  difforent  kinds  of  excellence ;  for  although  eadi 
of  tbese  schools  often  attjuned  a  pre-eminence,  neither 
ever  succeeded  in  wholly  destroying  or  discrediting  the 
other. 

Of  the  two  elements  that  compose  the  moral  condition 
of  mankind,  our  generalised  knowledge  is  almost  re- 
stricted to  one.  We  know  much  of  the  ways  in  which 
political,  social,  or  intellectual  causes  act  upon  character, 
but  scarcely  anything  of  the  laws  that  govern  innate  dis- 
position, of  the  reasons  and  extent  of  t^e  natural  moral 
diversities  of  individuals  or  races.  I  think,  however,  that 
most  persons  who  reflect  upon  the  subject  will  conclude 
that  the  progress  of  medicine,  revealing  ^e  physical  causes 
of  different  moral  predispositions,  is  likely  to  place  a  very 
large  measure  of  knowledge  on  this  point  within  our 
reach.  Of  all  the  great  branches  of  himiian  knowledge 
medicine  is  that  in  which  the  accomplished  results  are 
most  obviously  imperfect  and  provisional,  in  which  tiie 
field  of  unrealised  possibilities  is  most  extensive,  and 
from  which,  if  the  human  mind  were  directed  to  it,  as  it 
has  been  during  the  past  century  to  industrial  inventions, 
and  especially  to  overcoming  space,  the  most  splendid 
results  mi^t  be  expected.  Our  almost  absolute  igno- 
rance of  the  causes  of  some  of  the  most  iatal  diseases,  and 
the  empirical  nature  of  nearly  all  our  best  medical  treat- 
ment, have  been  often  recognised.  The  medicine  of  in- 
halation is  stiU  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  it  is  by  inhalation 
that  Nature  produces  most  of  her  diseases,  and  effects 
most  of  her  cures.  The  medical  powers  of  electricity, 
which  of  all  known  agencies  bears  most  resemblance  to 
life,  are  almost  xmexplored.  The  discovery  of  anicsthe- 
tics  has  in  our  own  day  opened  out  a  field  of  inesti- 
mable importance,  and  the  proved  possibility,  under 
certain  physical  conditions,  of  governing  by  external  sug- 
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gestions  the  whole  current  of  the  feelbgs  and  emotions, 
may  possibly  contribute  yet  further  to  the  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering, and  perhaps  to  that  euthanasia  which  Bacon  pro- 
posed to  phyaciftns  as  an  end  of  their  art.  But  in  the 
eyes  both  of  the  philanthropist  and  of  the  philosopher, 
the  greatest  of  all  results  to  be  expected  in  this,  or  perhaps 
any  other  field,  are,  I  conceive,  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
study  of  the  relations  between  our  physical  and  our  moral 
natures.  He  who  raises  moral  pathology  to  a  science, 
expanding,  systematising,  and  applying  many  fragmentary 
observations  that  have  been  already  made,  will  probably 
take  a  place  among  the  master  intellects  of  mankind. 
The  fastings  and  bleedings  of  the  mediteval  monk,  the 
medicines  for  allaying  or  stimulating  the  sensual  passions, 
the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  the  moral  influences  of 
insanity  and  of  castration,  the  researches  of  phrenolf^, 
the  moral  changes  that  accompany  the  successive  stages 
of  physical  developments,  the  instances  of  diseases  which 
have  altered,  sometimes  permanently,  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  character,  and  have  acted  through  the  cha- 
racter upon  all  the  intellectual  judgments,^  are  examples 
of  the  kind  of  facts  with  which  such  a  science  would  deal. 
Mind  and  body  are  so  closely  connected,  that  even  those 
who  most  earnestly  protest  against  materialism  readily 
admit  that  each  acts  continually  upon  the  other.  The 
sudden  emotion  that  quickens  the  pulse,  and  blanches  or 
flushes  the  cheek,  and  the  effect  of  fear  in  predisposing  to 
an  epidemic,  are  famUiar  instances  of  the  action  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body,  and  the  more  powerful  and  perma- 
nent influence  of  the  body  upon  the  disposition  is  attested 
by  countless  observations.  It  is  probable  that  this  action 
extends  to  all  parts  of  our  moral  constitution,  that  every 

'  See  Bome  remoi'lcablo  iasUnceB  of  this  in  Catuuiis,  EttpporU  du  I^tigut 
t  du  Moral  tie  t Summit. 
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passion  or  characteristic  tendeacy  has  a  physical  predis- 
posing cause,  and  that  if  we  were  acquunted  with  these, 
we  might  treat  by  medidne  the  manj  varieties  of  moral 
disease  as  systematically  as  we  now  treat  physical  disease. 
In  addition  to  its  incalculable  practical  importance,  such 
knowledge  would  have  a  great  philosophical  value,  throw- 
ing a  new  light  upon  the  fihation  of  our  moral  quaUties, 
enabling  us  to  treat  exhaustiTely  the  moral  influence  of 
climate,  and  withdrawing  the  great  question  of  the  in- 
fluence of  race  from  the  impressions  of  isolated  observers 
to  place  it  on  the  firm  basis  of  experiment.  It  would  Uiua 
form  the  complement  to  the  labours  of  the  historian. 

Such  discoveries  are,  however,  perhaps  far  from  at- 
t^nment,  and  their  discussion  does  not  fell  within  the 
compass  of  this  work.  My  present  object  is  simply  to 
trace  the  action  of  external  drcumstances  upon  morals,  to 
examine  what  have  been  the  moral  types  proposed  as  ideal 
in  different  ages,  to  what  degree  they  have  been  realised 
in  practice,  and  by  what  causes  they  have  been  modified, 
impfured,  or  destroyed. 
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CHAPTER  n 

THE  PAGAN  EUPIRE. 

Onb  of  the  first  facts  that  must  strike  a  student  who 
examiDes  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  audeDt  civilisations 
is  how  imperfectly  that  teaching  was  represented,  and 
how  feebly  it  was  influenced  by  the  popular  creed.  The 
moral  ideals  had  at  no  time  been  sought  in  the  actions  of 
the  gods,  and  long  before  the  toiumph  of  Christianity, 
polytheism  had  ceased  to  have  any  great  influence  upon 
the  more  cultivated  intellects  of  mankind. 

In  Glreece  we  may  trace  from  the  earliest  time  the 
footsteps  of  a  religion  of  nature,  wholly  difierent  from  the 
legends  of  the  mytholc^.  The  knguage  in  which  the 
first  Greek  dramatists  asserted  the  supreme  authority  and 
universal  providence  of  Zeus  was  so  emphatic,  that  the 
Christian  fathers  commonly  attributed  it  either  to  direct 
inspiration  or  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  writings, 
while  later  theologians  of  the  sdiool  of  Cudworth  have 
argued  from  it  in  favour  of  the  original  monotheism  of 
our  race.  The  philosophers  were  always  either  con- 
temptuous or  hostile  to  the  prevailing  legends.  Pythagoras 
is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  bad  seen  Hesiod  tied  to 
a  brass  pillar  in  hell,  and  Homer  bung  upon  a  tree  sur- 
rounded by  serpents,  on  account  of  the  fables  they  had 
invented  about  the  gods.'     Flato,  for  the  same  reason 

*  Diog.  Lnert  Pythag, 
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*batufilie<3  the  poets  from  his  republic.  Stilpo  turned  to 
ridicule  the  whole  system  of  eacrifices/  and  was  exiled 
from  Athens  for  denying  that  the  Athene  of  Phidias  was 
a  goddess.'  Xenophanes  remarked  that  each  nation 
attributed  to  the  gods  its  distinctive,  national  type,  the 
gods  of  the  Ethiopians  being  black,  the  gods  of  the 
Thracians  fair  and  blue-eyed."  Diagoras  and  Theodoms 
are  said  to  have  denied,  aud  Protagoras  to  have  questioned, 
the  existence  of  the  gods,*  while  the  Epicureans  deemed 
them  whollyindifierentto  human  affairs, and  theP^honlsts 
pronounced  our  faculties  absolutely  incapable  of  attain- 
ing any  sure  knowledge,  either  human  or  divine.  The 
Cynic  Antisthenes  siud  that  there  were  many  popular  gods, 
but  only  one  god  of  nature.*  The  Stoics,  reproducing  an 
opinion  which  was  supported  by  Aristotle  and  attributed 
to  Pythagoras,"  beUeved  in  an  all-pervading  soul  of  nature, 
but,  unhke  some  modem  schools  which  have  adopted  this 
view,  they  asserted  in  emphatic  language  the  doctrine  of 
Providence,  and  the  self-consciousnesa  of  the  Deity. 

In  the  Boman  republic  and  empire,  a  general  scepticism 
had  likewise  arisen  among  the  philosophers  as  the  first  fruit 
of  intellectual  development,  and  the  educated  classes  were 
speedily  divided  between  avowed  or  virtual  atheists,  like 
the  Epicureans,'  and  pure  theists,  like  the  Stoics  and  the 
Platonista.     The  first,  represented  by  such  writers  as 

'  PlntMCi,  Dt  Profeelibas  in  ViH.  »  Mog.  Laert.  Stilpo. 

*  Clem.  Alezand.  Strom,  vii.  *  Ciceio,  Dt  Nat.  Deonmi,  i.  1. 
'  Lactimt  7h«(.  Div.  i.  6. 

*  '  PjrthagoMs  ita  deflnivit  quid  CMet  Den* :  Animus  qui  per  unif  enu 
mnndi  partes,  omaemque  naturam  commeans  atque  difiusus,  ex  quo  omuia 
que  nHscuntur  aniroalia  vitam  cnpiunt* — Ibid.  Lactantius  iu  this  chapter 
hu  collected  several  other  philosophic  definitioos  of  the  IHTinity.  See  tM 
Hutsrch,  J)e  Ftactl.  Fliilot.  Tertullian  explains  the  stoical  theorj  by  an 
ingenious  illustration :  '  Stoici  enim  volunt  Deum  sic  per  materiem  decu- 
currisse  quomodo  mel  per  laTos.' — Tert.  Dt  Aiutna. 

'  As  CScero  ssys ;  '  Epicurus  re  tollit,  omtione  nlinquit,  deos." — Le  Kat. 
H*or.  I  44. 
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Lucretius  and  PetromuEi,  regarded  the  gods  simply  as 
the  creations  of  fear,  denied  eveiy  form  of  Providence, 
attributed  the  world  to  a  concurrence  of  atoms,  and  life 
to  spontaneous  generation,  and  regarded  it  as  the  chief 
end  of  philosophy  to  banish  as  illusions  of  the  imagination 
every  form  of  reli^ous  behef.  The  others  formed  a  more 
or  less  pantheistic  conception  of  the  Deity,  asserted  the 
existence  of  a  Providence,'  but  treated  with  great  con- 
tempt the  prevailing  legends  which  they  endeavoured  in 
various  ways  to  explain.  The  first  systematic  theoiy  of 
explanation  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  Sidlian  E\x- 
hemerus,  whose  work  was  translated  by  Ennius.  He  pre- 
tended that  the  gods  were  originally  kings,  whose  history 
and  genealc^ies  he  professed  to  trace,  and  who  after 
death  had  been  deiSed  by  mankind.*  Another  attempt, 
which  in  the  first  period  of  Homan  scepticism  was  more 
generally  popular,  was  that  of  some  of  the  Stoics,  who 
rc^rded  the  gods  as  personifications  of  the  -  diSerent 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  or  of  different  forces  of  nature. 
Thus  Neptune  was  the  sea,  Pluto  was  fire,  Hercules  repre- 
sented the  strength  of  God,  Minerva  His  wisdom,  Ceres  His 
fertilising  enei^.*  More  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
empire,  Varro  bad  declared  that '  the  soul  of  the  world  is 

'  Sometirnei,  howerer,  they  leatrictsd  its  operation  to  the  great  event*  of 
lire.  At  u)  interlocutor  in  Cicero  uj» :  '  U»gnft  dii  ciuant,  piuTA  Deglignnt.' 
— Cic.  Db  JVoter.  Dear.  ii.  60.  Justin  Martyr  notices  (Tiypho.  i.)  that  eonie 
philoAophers  maintained  that  QoJ  cnredfortheuDiTenalorspecies,  butnot  for 
the  individual.  Seneca  muntuns  that  the  IHTinity  has  determined  all  thinf^ 
hy  an  inexoTsble  law  of  de«tiny,  which  He  has  decreed,  but  which  He  Himself 
obeys.     (De  ProviJent,  t.) 

*  See  on  thia  theory  Cicero,  Dt  Ntdw.  Deor.  i.  42 }  Lnctantiiia,  tntl. 
Div.  1 11. 

^  Kog.  Laert.  Vil.Zaio.  SLAug.  Le  Cie.  IM,iv.  11.  Maximus  of  Tyra 
IHtteri.  x.  (in  Mme  editioDS  xsix.)  $  6.  Senecn,  De  Sairficiu,  It.  7-8.  Cle. 
2h  Jfiatur.  Dear.  i.  15.  Cicero  bM  dsTotod  the  first  two  booke  of  this  work 
to  the  stoical  theology.  A  full  review  of  the  stlegorical  and  mythical  inter* 
pretatioDs  of  paganism  is  given  by  Euaebiui,  EBoag.  prapar.  lib.  iii. 
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God,  and  that  its  parts  are  true  divinities.^  Yvrgil  and 
Manilius  described,  in  lines  of  singular  beauty,  that 
universal  spirit,  the  principle  of  all  life,  the  efficient  cause 
of  all  motion,  which  permeates  and  animates  the  globe. 
Pliny  said  that  '  the  world  and  sky,  in  whose  embrace  all 
thmgs  are  enclosed,  must  be  deemed  a  god,  eternal,  im- 
mense, never  b^otten,  and  never  to  perish.  To  seek 
things  beyond  this  is  of  no  profit  to  man,  and  they  tran- 
soend  the  limits  of  liis  faculties.' '  Cicero  had  adopted  the 
higher  Platonic  conception  of  the  Deity  as  mind  freed 
from  all  taint  of  matter,'  while  Seneca  celebrated  in 
magnificent  language  '  Jupiter  the  guardian  and  ruler  of 
the  universe,  the  soul  and  spirit,  the  lord  and  master  of 
this  mundane  sphere,  .  .  .  the  cause  of  causes,  upon 
whom  all  things  hang.  .  ,  .  Whose  wisdom  oversees  the 
world  that  it  may  move  uncontrolled  in  its  course,  .  .  . 
from  whom  all  things  proceed,  by  whose  spirit  we 
live,  .  .  .  who  comprises  all  we  see.'*  Lucan,  the  great 
poet  of  stoicism,  rose  to  a  still  higher  strain,  and  to 
one  which.  sliU  more  accurately  expressed  the  sentiments 
of  his  school,  when  be  described  Jupiter  as  that  ma- 
jestic, all-pervasive  spirit,  whose  throne  is  virtue  and 
the  universe.'  Quintilian  defended  the  subjugation  of 
the  world  beneath  the  scepfre  of  a  single  man,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  image  of  the  government  of  Gk>d. 
Other  philosophers  contented  themselves  with  : 


*  St.  Aug.  D«  Cie.  til  6.  *  Plin.  -ffwt.  A'at.  ii.  1. 

'  '  N«c  Tero  Deiu  ipse  qui  intolligjtur  &  nobis,  alio  mndo  intelligi  poUst 
nisi  mens  soluta  quKdun  et  libera,  eegiegata  ab  omni  coDcretioue  mortal!, 
omnia  aentiena  et  moTens,  ipaaqua  predita  motu  tempitemo.' —  'fiuc.  Qiitil- 
L27. 

*  Senec  Qtwtl.  2fal.  ii.  45. 

*  '  Eatae  Dei  sedes,  nisi  terra  et  pontus  et  aer 

Et  ccelum  et  firtua  P     Superoa  quid  queerimua  ultra  ? 
Ju[dt«r  eat  quodcomque  videe,  quodcumque  moverifi.* 
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the  BUpreme  authority  of  Jupiter  Maximus,  and  reducing 
the  other  divinities  to  mere  administrative  and  angelic 
functions,  or,  as  the  Platonists  expressed  it,  to  the  position 
of  diemons.  According  to  some  of  the  Stoics,  a  final 
catastrophe  would  consume  the  universe,  the  resuscitated 
spirits  of  men  and  all  these  minor  gods,  and  the  whole 
creation  being  absorbed  into  the  great  parent  spirit,  God 
would  be  all  in  all.  The  very  children  and  old  women 
ridiculed  Cerberus  and  the  Furies  ^  or  treated  them  as 
mere  metaphors  of  conscience.^  In  the  deism  of  Cicero 
the  popular  divinities  were  discarded,  the  oracles  refuted 
and  ridiculed,  the  whole  system  of  divination  pronounced 
a  political  imposture,  and  the  genesis  of  the  miraculous 
traced  to  the  exuberance  of  the  imagination,  and  to 
certain  diseases  of  the  judgment.'  Before  the  time  of 
Constantine,  numerous  books  had  been  written  against 
the  oracles.*  The  greater  number  of  these  had  actually 
ceased,  and  the  ablest  writers  justly  saw  in  this  cessation 
an  evidence  of  the  declining  credulity  of  the  people,  and 
a  proof  that  the  oracles  had  been  a  fruit  of  that  credulity.' 

■  ■  Queve  hhhs  tam  excon  inveDirf  potest  quee  ilia  quce  quoadam  crede* 
b«Dtur  Bpud  iDferos  portenta  eitimegcatf — Oic.  De  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  2. 

'  Esse  aliquoa  Manes  et  aubtturaiiea  regna  .  .  . 
Kec  puericTsduiit  niMqui  nondum  leralaTAntur.' — Jut.  Sat.  ii.  149, 162. 
See  OD  this  subject  a  good  raTiew  by  ths  Abbd  Freppel,  Lt$  Ura  i^o- 
^uliquei,  le^on  Tiii. 

*  Cicero,  De  Lei/,  i.  14  ;   Macrobius,  lu  Som.  Scip,  i,  10. 

'  See  his  worlu  D«  Dinaalimie  and  Da  A'ot.  Deomm,  wliicb  form  a  curioua 
contrast  to  tbe  religious  conserratism  of  the  De  Legibtu,  which  nas  written 
cliiefly  from  a  political  point  of  view. 

*  Eusebius  Prop.  Evang.  lib.  iv. 

'  The  onclea  first  gaTo  their  answers  in  retae,  but  their  bad  pootiy  waa 
ridiculed,  and  tbej  gradually  sank  to  prose,  and  at  last  censed-  Plutarch 
defended  the  inspiration  of  the  bad  poetry  on  the  ground  that  the  inspiring 
spirit  availed  itself  of  tbe  natuml  Ikculties  of  the  priestess  for  the  e^ipres- 
aion  of  its  infallible  truths — a  theory  which  is  still  much  in  vogue  among 
biblical  critics,  nnd  is,  I  belieTe,  called  dynamical  iiupinition.  See  Fonte- 
nelle,  Hitt.  dei  OiatJet  (lat  cd.),  pp.  203-293. 
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The  Stoics  holding,  as  was  their  custom,  aloof  from 
direct  religious  discussion,  dissuaded  their  disciples  &om 
consulting  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  ^fls  of  fortune 
vete  of  no  account,  and  that  a  good  man  should  be 
content  with  his  conscience,  making  duty  and  not 
success  the  object  of  his  life.*  Cato  wondered  that  two 
augurs  could  meet  with  gravity.'  A  Eoman  general 
named  Scrtorius  made  the  forgery  of  auspicious  omens  a 
continual  resource  in  warfare.'  The  Koman  wits  made 
divination  the  favourite  subject  of  their  ridicule.*  The 
daiunciation  which  the  early  Greek  moralists  launched 
against  the  popular  ascription  of  immoral  deeds  to  the 
gods  was  echoed  by  a  long  series  of  later  philosophers," 
while  Ovid  made  these  &bles  the  theme  of  his  mocking 
Metamorphoses,  and  in  his  most  immoral  poem  proposed 
Jupiter  as  a  model  of  vice.  With  an  irony  not  unlike  that 
of  Isaiah,  Horace  described  the  carpenter  deliberating 
whether  he  should  convert  a  shapeless  log  into  a  bench  or 
into  a  god.'  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Maximus  of  Tyre,  and  Dio 
Chrysostom  either  denounced  idolatry  or  defended  the  use 
of  images  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  were  signs  and 
s3rmbols  of  the  Deity,'  well  suited  to  aid  the  devotions  of 

'  See  the  lamoui  description  of  Cato  refn^iiif;  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Lucan,  I%»r».  ix. ;  and  also  Arrian,  ii.  7.  Senecm 
beautifullj  sojB, '  Via  deoa  propitiare  P  bonue  ecrto.  Batia  illoa  coluit  quit- 
quts  imitatua  eat'— ^.  xcv. 

■  Cicero,  D«  DinU.  ii.  24. 

■  Anlus  Oelliua,  Noet.  AH.  xr.  SS. 

*  See  a  long  string  of  witticisuis  collected  bj  Legendro,  Tr<aU  de  FOpi- 
NioM,  ou  Mimoirt*  pour  mrvar  &  FSidoirt  de  FEtprit  humain  (Veniae,  1785), 
tome  i.  pp.  880-387. 

■  See  Cicero,  De  fttOura  Deorum ;  Seneca,  D»  Brtv.  VU.  e.  xtI.  ;  Plin. 
Hia.  Nat.  ii.  S ;  Plutarch,  De  SuperMitiime. 

*  '  Olim  truncus  eram  ficulnua,  inutile  lignum, 

Cum  faber,  incertua  scamnum  faceretne  Friapum, 
Maluit  esse  Deam.'— &rni.  I  Tiii.  1-3. 

*  Then  is  b  toij  curiona  diacnaaion  on  this  subject,  reported  to  bare 
t4ken  place  between  Apolloniua  of  Tjana  and  an  Egyptian  prieat.    llie 
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the  Ignorant    Seneca  ^  and  the  whole  school  of  Pytha- 
goras objected  to  the  sacrifices. 

These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  widely 
the  philosophic  classes  in  Kome  were  removed  from  the 
professed  religion  of  the  State,  and  how  necessary  it  is 
to  seek  elsewhere  the  sources  of  their  moral  life.  But  the 
opinions  of  learned  men  never  reflect  faithfully  those  of 
the  vulgar,  and  the  chasm  between  the  two  dasses  was 
even  wider  than  at  present  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity 
and  the  invention  of  printing.  The  atheistic  enthusiasm 
of  Lucretius  and  the  sceptical  enthusiasm  of  some  of  the 
disdples  of  Cameades  wA*e  isolated  phenomena,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  while  specu- 
lating with  the  utmost  fireedom  in  private,  or  in  writings 
that  were  read  by  the  few,  countenanced,  practised,  and 
even  defended  the  religious  rites  that  they  despised.  It 
was  beUeved  that  many  different  paths  adapted  to  different 
nations  and  grades  of  knowledge  converge  to  the  same  Di- 
vinity, and  that  the  most  erroneous  religion  is  good  if 
it  forms  good  dispositions  and  inspires  virtuous  actions. 
The  oracle  of  Delphi  had  said  that  the  best  religion  is 
that  of  a  man's  own  city.    Polybius  and  Dionysius  of 

fomier  defended  the  Greek  fashioa  of  worahippbg  the  Ditinity  under  the 
form  of  the  bumiui  imnge,  Kulptiued  by  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  this  beinfc 
the  noblest  form  we  mn  conceive,  and  therefore  Ibe  least  inadequate  to  the 
Divine  perfections.  The  latter  defended  the  Egyptian  custom  of  worship- 
ping animals,  because,  as  he  said,  it  is  blasphemous  to  attempt  to  cooceive  nn 
image  of  the  Deity,  and  the  Egyptians  therefore  concentrate  the  imagination 
of  the  worshipper  on  objects  that  are  plainly  merely  allegorical  or  symbolical, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  offer  any  such  image  (Tfiilos.  ApoU.  of  Tyana,  n.  19), 
Pliny  shortly  saj9,'Effigiem  Dei  formamque  quierere  imbecillitatia  humanm 
reor' (JSfW.JVirf.  ii.fi).  SeBtooMai.TyriuB,Dies.  iixviii.  There  was  a  legend 
that  Numa  forbade  all  idols,  and  that  for  200  years  they  were  unknown  in 
Rome  (Plutarch,  Lift  of  Ifuma).  Dio  Cbiysostom  said  that  the  Oods  need 
no  statues  or  sacrifices,  but  that  by  theoe  means  we  attest  our  devotion  to 
them  {Ornt.  xxxl).  Chi  the  Tani^  of  rich  idols,  see  Plutarch,  D«  Suptriti- 
ticne ;  Seneca,  Ep.  xixL 
>  LncL  Jtwt.  Die.  vi  35. 
18 
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Ha1icamassu3,who  regarded  all  religions  simply  as  political 
agencies,  dilated  iif  rapturous  terms  upon  the  devotiou  of 
the  Romans  and  the  comparative  purity  of  their  creed.' 
Varro  openly  professed  the  behef  that  there  are  certain 
religious  truths  which  it  is  expedient  that  the  people 
should  regard  as  false.*  The  academic  Cicero  and  the 
Epicurean  Csesar  were  both  high  officers  of  religion.  The 
Stoics  taught  that  every  man  should  duly  perform  the 
rehgious  ceremonies  of  his  country.' 

But  the  Boman  religion,  even  in  its  best  days,  though  an 
admirable  system  of  moral  disciphne,  was  never  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  moral  enthusiftsm.  It  was  the  creature 
of  the  State,  and  derived  its  inspiration  fix)m  pohtical  feel- 
ing. The  Roman  gods  were  not,  hke  those  of  the  Greeks, 
the  creations  of  an  unbridled  and  irreverent  fancy,  nor, 
hke  those  of  the  Egjrptians,  representations  of  the  forces 
of  nature ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  Mmple  allegories, 
frigid  personifications  of  different  virtues,  or  presiding 
spirits  imagined  for  the  protection  of  different  depart- 
ments of  industry.  The  reUgion  established  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath,  it  gave  a  kind  of  official  consecration  to  certain 
virtues,  and  commemorated  special  instances  in  which 
they  had  been  displayed ;  its  local  character  strengthened 
patriotic  feehng,  its  worship  of  the  dead  fostered  a  vague 
behef  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,*  it  sustained  the 
supremacy  of  the  father  in  the  family,  surrounded  mar- 
riage with  many  imposing  solemnities,  and  created  simple 
and  reverent  characters  profoundly  submissive  to  an  over- 

'  Kon.  Halic.  ii. ;  Polyb.  vi.  66. 

'  St  Aug.  De  Ciii.  Da,  it.  31.  '  Epictetus,  Enehir.  zxzix. 

*  Cicero,  speskiog  of  tbe  worabip  of  deified  men,  s&yg,  'iudicat  omDium 
quidem  RsimoB  immortales  esse,  sed  fortium  bonorumque  divinos.' — De 
Leg.  ii.  II.  The  Roman  worship  of  the  dead,  which  was  the  centre  of  thu 
domeatic  religion,  hna  been  recently  inveatigated  with  much  ability  by  M. 
Coulonges  (£«  CiU  anliqut). 
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ruling  Providence  and  scrupulously  observant  of  sacred 
rites.  But  with  all  this  it  was  purely  selfish.  It  was  simply 
a  method  of  obtaining  prosperity,  averting  calamity,  and 
reading  the  future.  Ancient  Borne  produced  many  heroes, 
but  no  saint  Its  self-sacrifice  was  patriotic,  not  religious. 
Its  religion  was  neither  an  independent  teacher  nor  a 
source  of  inspiration,  although  its  rites  mingled  with  and 
strengthened  some  of  the  best  habits  of  the  people. 

But  these  habits,  and  the  religious  reverence  with 
which  they  were  connected,  soon  disappeared  amid  the 
immorahty  and  decomposition  that  marked  the  closing 
years  of  the  republic  and  the  dawn  of  the  empire.  The 
stem  simplicity  of  life  which  the  censors  had  so  zealously 
and  often  so  tyrannically  enforced,'  was  exchanged  for  a 
luxury  which  first  appeared  after  the  return  of  the  army 
of  Manhus  from  Asia,'  increased  to  immense  proportions 
after  the  almost  simultaneous  conquests  of  Carthage, 
Corinth,  and  Macedonia,'  received  an  additional  stimulus 
from  the  example  of  Antony,*  and  at  last,  under  the 
empire,  rose  to  excesses  which  the  wildest  oriental  orgies 
have  never  surpassed.'  The  complete  subversion  of  the 
social  and  political  system  of  the  republic,  the  anarchy 
of  civil  war,  the  ever  increasing  concourse  of  strangers, 
brin^g  with  them  new  philosophies,  customs,  and  gods, 


*  On  the  m'muta  auparrision  exercbed  hj  the  censors  on  tH  the  detuls  of 
doniMtic  life,  see  AuL  OelL  Noet.  u.  24 ;  iv.  12,  20. 

'  IJTy,  ixiir.  8. 

■  Veil.  Pftterculua,!.  11-13;  Entro^of,  iv.  0.  SalloBt  ucribed  the  deca- 
dence of  Rome  to  the  destruction  of  ita  rival,  Carthage. 

*  Plutarch,  i>«  AAilalorB  el  Amico. 

'  There  is  much  curiona  information  about  the  growth  of  Bomnn  luxuij 
in  Pliny  (Hitt.  Nat.  lib,  xxxvi.).  The  moyeraent  of  decompoMtion  ba«  been 
lately  fully  traced  by  Mommsen  (fiirf.  of  Some)';  Dollinger  (Jiw  and  Grn- 
lilt) ;  Denis  (Mitt,  dei  Id4e»  moralei  dant  rAtdiquit^ ;  Preasetud  (Hitt.  deg 
tivii  preniieri  SUdet) ;  in  the  histories  of  Champagny,  and  in  the  beautiful 
doung  chapters  of  the  ApOtrc*  of  Eenau. 
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had  dissolved  or  effaced  all  the  old  bonds  of  virtue.  The 
simple  juxtapositioD  of  many  forms  of  worship  effected 
what  could  not  have  been  effected  by  the  most  sceptical 
literature  or  the  most  audacious  philosophy.  The  moral 
influence  of  religion  was  completely  annihilated.  The 
feeling  of  reference  was  extinct.  Augustus  solemnly  de- 
graded the  statue  of  Keptune  because  his  fleet  had  been 
wrecked.'  When  Germanicus  died,  the  populace  stoned 
or  overthrew  the  altars  of  the  gods.^  The  idea  of  sanc- 
tity was  so  iar  removed  from  the  popular  divinities,  that 
it  became  a  continual  complaint  that  prayers  were  offered 
which  the  most  depraved  would  blush  to  pronounce 
aloud.'  Amid  the  corruption  of  the  empire,  we  meet 
with  many  noble  efforts  of  reform  made  by  philosophers 
or  by  emperors,  but  we  find  not  a  trace  of  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  old  religion.  The  apotheosis  of  the  em- 
perors consummated  its  degradation.  The  foreign  gods 
were  identified  with  those  of  Eome,  and  all  their  im- 
moral legends  associated  with  the  national  creed.*  The 
theatre  greatly  extended  the  area  of  scepticism.  Cicero 
mentions  the  assenting  plaudits  with  which  the  people 
heard  the  lines  of  Ennius,  declaring  that  the  gods,  thou^ 
real  beings,  take  no  care  for  the  things  of  man.'  Plutarch 
tells  of  a  spectator  at  a  theatre  rising  up  with  indignation 
after  a  redtal  of  the  crimes  of  Diana,  and  exclaiming 
to 'the  actor,  '.May  you  have  a  daughter  like  her  whom 

'  Sueton.  Aug.  xvL  '  Ibid.  Califf.  t. 

»  Perseus,  Sat.  ii.  [  HorwB,  Ep.  i.  Ifi,  tt.  67-80. 

*  See,  on  the  identification  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  mjtbs,  PluUrch*a 
De  Itide  et  Otiridt.  The  Greek  uid  Rotnan  gods  were  halntuallf  reganled 
«a  identical,  and  Cnsar  and  Tacitus,  in  like  maimer,  identified  the  deitiea  of 
Gaul  and  Germany  -with  thooe  of  their  own  country.  See  Dollingor,  Jtw 
and  Gadilr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  160-105. 

'  '  Ego  deQm  genua  esse  anmper  dixi  et  dicam  ctelilum ; 
Sed  eos  nOQ  curare  opinor  quid  agat  liominum  genuSi' 
Cicero  ndda :  '  magno  plauaii  loquitur  awentiente  popnlo.' — Dt  Dtvm.  ii.  W. 
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you  have  described.'  *  St.  Augustine  and  other  of  the 
fatheni  long  after  ridiculed  the  p^ans  who  satirised  in 
the  theatres  the  very  gods  they  worshipped  in  the  tem- 
ples.' Men  were  still  profoundly  superstitious,  but  they 
resorted  to  each  new  religion  as  to  a  charm  or  talisman 
of  especial  power,  or  a  tiystem  of  magic  revealing  the 
future.  There  existed,  too,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a 
kind  of  superstitious  scepticism  which  occupies  a  veiy 
prominent  place  in  rehgious  history.  There  were  mul- 
titudes who,  declaring  that  there  were  no  gods,  or  that 
the  gods  never  interfered  with  human  affairs,  professed 
with  the  same  breath  an  absolute  faith  in  all  portents, 
auguries,  dreams,  and  miracles.  Innumerable  natural 
objects,  such  as  comets,  meteors,  earthquakes,  or  mon- 
strous births,  were  supposed  to  possess  a  kind  of  occult 
or  m^cfll  virtue,  by  which  they  foreshadowed,  and  in 
some  cases  influenced,  the  destinies  of  men.  Astrology, 
which  is  the  special  representative  of  this  mode  of  thought, 
rose  to  great  prominence.  The  elder  Pliny  notices  that  in 
his  time,  a  behef  was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  both  among 
the  learned  and  among  the  vulgar,  that  the  whole  destiny 
of  man  is  determined  by  the  star  that  presides  over  his 
nativity ;  that  God,  having  ordained  this,  never  interferes 
again  with  human  affairs,  and  that  die  reality  of  the  por- 
tents is  due  to  this  preordainment.'    One  of  the  later 

t  Plutarch,  D«  SigxrOitione. 

"  StAag.DeCiii.Ik-i,vi.a;  JeTtnl  ApellG;  ArtvMaa,  Adv.  Genle*,iT. 

s  'Pan  alia  et  hanc  pellit,  aatroque  suo  eTentus  usignat,  nawepdi  le- 
gibus  i  eemelque  in  omnea  futures  unquam  Veo  deoetum ;  in  reliquum  Tero 
olium  datum.  Sedera  ccept  sententia  htec  pariterqae  et  eruditum  vulgus 
et  rude  in  earn  cuisu  vadit.  Ecce  rulgnimm  monitus,  oraculorum  pnesdta, 
arusjncum  pradicta,  atqae  etiam  parva  dictu  in  augnrijs  tternumenla  et 
otFennonei  pedum.'— fl^W.  Xat.  ii.  5,  Plinj  himself  expresses  great  doubt 
about,  astrology,  ^ving  many  examples  uf  men  with  different  destinies,  who 
had  been  bom  at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  under  the  same  stars,  (vii, 
60.)  Tacitus  expresses  complet«  doubt  about  the  existence  of  ProTidence. 
{Ann.  ri.  22.) 
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historiana  of  the  empire  remarks,  that  numbers  who  denied 
the  existence  of  any  Divinity,  believed  nevertheless  that 
they  could  not  eafely  appear  in  pubhc,  or  eat,  or  bathe, 
unless  they^had  first  carefully  consulted  the  almanack  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  planet  Mercury,  or  how  far 
the  moon  was  from  the  Crab.^  Except  perhaps  among  the 
peasants  in  the  country  districts,  the  Boman  religion,  in 
the  last  yeai^  of  the  republic,  and  in  the  first  century  of  the 
empire,  scarcely  existed,  except  in  the  state  of  a  supersti- 
tion, and  he  who  would  examine  the  true  moral  influences 
of  the  time  must  turn  to  the  great  schools  of  phUosophy 
which  had  been  imported  fix>m  Greece. 

The  vast  place  which  the  rival  systems  of  Zeno  and 
Epicurus  occupy  in  the  moral  history  of  mankind,  and 
especially  in  the  closmg  years  of  the  empire  of  paganism, 
may  easily  lead  us  to  exa^erate  the  creative  genius  of 
their  founders,  who  in  fact  did  little  more  than  give  defi- 
nitions or  intellectual  expression  to  types  of  excellence  that 
had  at  all  times  existed  in  the  world.  There  have  ever 
been  stem,  upright,  self-controlled,  and  courageous  men, 
actuated  by  a  pure  sense  of  duty,  capable  of  high  efforts 
of  self-sacrifice,  somewhat  intolerant  of  the  frailties  of 
others,  somewhat  hard  and  unsympathising  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  society,  but  rising  to  an  heroic  grandeur 
as  the  storm  lowered  upon  their  path,  and  more  ready  to 
rehnquish  life  than  the  cause  they  believed  to  be  true. 
There  have  also  always  been  men  of  easy  tempers  and 
of  amiable  dispositions,  gentle,  benevolent,  and  pliant, 
cordial  friends  and  forgiving  enemies,  selfish  at  heart,  yet 
ever  ready,  when  it  is  possible,  to  conciliate  their  gratifi- 
cations with  those  of  others,  averse  to  all  enthusiasm, 
mysticism,  Utopias,  and  superstition,  with  little  depth  of 

>  Amirinniu  Mnrcetlintw,  zztiU.  4. 
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character  or  capacity  for  self-sacrifice,  but  admirably  fitted 
to  impart  and  to  receive  enjoyment,  and  to  render  the 
course  of  life  easy  and  harmonious.  The  first  are  by 
nature  Stoics,  and  the  second  Epicureans,  and  if  they  pro- 
ceed to  reason  about  the  summum  bonum  or  the  affections, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  each  case,  their  characters 
will  detennine  their  theories.  The  first  will  estimate 
self-control  above  all  other  qualities,  will  disparage  the 
a&ections,  and  will  endeavour  to  separate  widely  the 
ideas  of  duty  and  of  interest,  while  the  second  will 
systematically  prefer  the  amiable  to  the  heroic,  and  the 
utihtarian  to  the  mystical 

But  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  these  matters 
character  usually  determines  opinion,  it  is  not  less  true 
that  character  is  itself  in  a  great  measure  governed  by 
national  circumstances.  The  refined,  artistic,  sensual 
civilisations  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  might  easily  pro- 
duce fine  examples  of  the  Epicurean  type,  but  Some  was 
from  the  earliest  times  pre-eminently  the  home  of  stoicism. 
Long  before  the  Bomans  had  begun  to  reas<m  about 
philosophy,  they  had  eshibited  it  in  action,  and  in  their 
speculative  days  it  was  to  this  doctrine  that  the  noblest 
minds  naturally  tended.  A  great  nation  engaged  in  per- 
petual wars  in  an  age  when  success  in  warfare  depended 
neither  upon  wealth  nor  upon  mechanical  genius,  but 
upon  the  constant  energy  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and 
upon  the  unflinching  maintenance  of  military  discipline, 
the  whole  force  of  the  national  character  tended  to  the 
production  of  a  single  definite  type.  In  the  absolute 
authority  accorded  to  the  father  over  the  children,  to  the 
husband  over  the  wife,  to  the  master  over  the  slave,  we 
may  trace  the  same  habits  of  discipline  that  proved  so 
formidable  in  the  field.  Patriotism  and  military  honour 
were  indissolubly  connected  in  the  Boman  mind.    They 
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were  the  two  sources  of  national  enthusiasm,  the  chief 
ingredients  of  the  national  conception  of  greatness.  They 
determined  irresistibly  the  moral  theory  which  was  to 
prove  supreme. 

Now  war,  which  brings  with  it  so  many  demoralising 
influences,  has,  at  least,  always  been  the  great  school  of 
heroism.  It  teaches  men  how  to  die.  It  famiharises  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  noble  actions  performed  under 
the  influence,  not  of  personal  interest,  but  of  honour 
and  of  enthusiasm.  It  elicits  in  the  highest  degree 
strength  of  character,  accustoms  men  to  the  abn^ation 
needed  for  simultaneous  action,  compels  them  to  repress 
their  fears,  and  establish  a  firm  control  over  their  affec- 
tions. Patriotism,  too,  leads  them  to  subordinate  their 
personal  wishes  to  tiie  interests  of  the  society  in  which 
they  live.  It  extends  the  horizon  of  life,  teaching  men 
to  dwell  among  the  great  men  of  the  past,  to  derive  their 
moral  strength  from  the  study  of  heroic  lives,  to  look 
forward  continually,  through  the  vistas  of  a  distant  future, 
to  the  welfere  of  an  organisation  which  will  continue 
when  they  have  passed  away.  All  these  influences  were 
developed  in  Koman  life  to  a  degree  which  can  now  never 
be  reproduced.  War,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  was 
far  more  than  at  present  the  school  of  heroic  virtues. 
Patriotism,  in  the  absence  of  any  strong  theolc^ical  passion, 
had  assumed  a  transcendent  power.  The  citizen,  passing 
continually  from  political  to  military  life,  exhibited  to 
perfection  the  moral  effects  of  both.  The  habits  of 
command  formed  by  a  long  period  of  almost  universal 
empire,  and  by  the  arbtocratic  organisation  of  the  city, 
contributed  to  the  elevatJon,  and  also  to  the  pride,  of  the 
national  character. 

It  will  appear,  I  think,  sufficiently  evident,  from  these 
couddenttions,  that  the  circumstances  of  tiie  Eoman  people 
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tended  inevitably  to  the  production  of  a  certiun  type  of 
character,  which,  in  ita  e^endal  characteristics,  was  the 
type  of  stoicism.  In  addition  to  thepredispoattioQ  which 
leads  men  in  their  estimate  of  the  comparative  excel- 
lenee  of  dififereDt  qualities  to  select  for  the  highest 
eulogy  those  which  arc  most  congruous  to  their  own 
characters,  this  foct  derives  a  great  importance  from  the 
large  place  which  the  biographical  element  occupied  in 
ancient  ethical  teaching.  Among  Christians  the  ideals 
have  commotdy  been  either  supernatural  beings  or  men 
who  were  in  constant  connection  with  supernatural  beings, 
and  these  men  have  usually  been  either  Jews  or  saints, 
whose  lives  had  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  isolate  them 
from  most  human  eympathies,  and  to  efiace  as  far  as 
possible  the  national  type.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans  the  examples  of  virtue  were  usually  their  own 
fellow-coimtrymen ;  men  who  had  lived  in  the  same 
moral  atmosphere,  struggled  for  the  same  ends,  acquired 
their  reputation  in  the  same  spheres,  exhibited  in  all 
their  intensity  the  same  national  characteristics  as  their 
admirers.  History  had  assumed  a  didactic  character  it 
has  now  almost  wholly  lost.  One  of  the  first  tasks  of 
every  moralist  was  to  collect  traits  of  character  illustra- 
ting the  precepts  he  enforced.  Valerius  Maximus  repre- 
sented feithfully  the  mediod  of  the  teadiers  of  antiquity 
when  he  wrote  his  book  giving  a  catalogue  of  different 
moral  quaUties,  and  illustrating  each  by  a  profusion  of 
examples  derived  from  the  history  of  his  own  or  of 
foreign  nations.  *  Whenever,'  said  Plutarch,  '  we  b^n 
an  enterprise,  or  take  possession  of  a  charge,  or  expe- 
rience a  calamity,  we  place  before  our  eyes  the  example 
of  the  greatest  men  of  our  own  or  of  bygone  ages,  and 
we  ask  oursdves  how  Plato  or  Epaminondas,  Lycurgus 
or  Agesilaua,  would  have  acted.    Looking  into  these 
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personages  as  into  a  feithful  mirror,  we  can  remedy  our 
defects  in  word  or  deed.  .  .  .  Whenever  any  perplexity 
arrives,  or  any  passion  disturbs  the  mind,  the  student  of 
philosophy  pictures  to  himself  some  of  those  who  have 
been  celebrated  for  their  virtue,  and  the  recollection  sus- 
tains his  tottering  steps  and  prevents  his  &11.' ' 

Passages  of  this  kind  continually  occur  in  the  ancient 
moralists,"  and  they  show  how  naturally  the  highest  type 
of  national  excellence  determined  the  prevfuling  school 
of  moral  philosophy,  and  also  how  the  influence  of  the 
heroic  period  of  national  histoiy  would  act  upon  the 
best  minds  in  the  subsequent  and  wholly  different  phases 
of  development  It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that 
during  the  empire,  thoi^h  the  conditions  of  national  life 
were  profoundly  altered,  stoicism  should  still  be  the 
philosophical  rehgion,  the  great  source  and  regulator  of 
moral  enthusiasm.  Epicureanism  had  indeed  spread 
widely  in  the  empire,'  but  it  proved  little  more  than  a 
principle  of  disintegration  or  an  apology  for  vice,  or  at 
best  the  religion  of  tranquil  and  indifferent  natures 
animated  by  no  strong  moral  enthusiasm.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  Epicurus  had  himself  been  a  man  of  the  most 
blameless  character,  that  his  doctrines  were  at  first  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  coarse  sensuality  of  the 
Cyrenaic  school  which  had  preceded  them,  that  they  ^- 
mitted  in  theory  almost  every  form  of  virtue,  and  that 
the  school  had  produced  many  disciples  who,  if  they  had 
not  attained  the  highest  grades  of  excellence,  had  at  least 

*  De  Pi-i^ciibut  n  Vvt.  It  wu  oiiginallj  the  custom  tX  Romu  feasts 
toBiDgto  ft  pipe  the  sctions  and  the  virtues  of  the  greatest  men.  {Cie. 
Tu$c.  QuttM.  iv.) 

'  See  for  examples  Epictetus,  Eaeh.  lii.  Seneca  u  full  of  nmilar  ex- 
hortations. 

*  According  to  Cicero,  the  first  Latdn  work  oo  philosopbj  wu  by  tb« 
E^urcan  Amafenios.    (Tute,  QnffAir.) 
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been  men  of  harmless  lives,  intensely  devoted  to  their 
master,  and  especially  noted  for  the  warmth  and  con- 
stancy of  their  Mendships.*  But  a  school  which  placed 
so  high  a  value  on  ease  and  pleasure  was  eminently  unfit 
to  stru^Ie  against  the  fearful  difficulties '  that  beset  the 
teachers  of  virtue  amid  the  anarchy  of  a  military  despotism, 
and  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  Bomans  were  alike  fatal 
to  its  success.  All  the  great  ideals  of  Eoman  excellence 
belonged  to  a  difierent  type.  Such  men  as  a  Becius  or  a 
Begulus  would  have  been  impossible  inan  Epicurean  society, 
for  even  if  their  actuating  emotion  was  no  nobler  than  a 
desire  for  posthumous  fame,  such  a  desire  could  never 
grow  powerful  in  a  moral  atmosphere  charged  with  the 
shrewd,  pladd,  unsentimental  utilitarianism  of  Epicurus. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  distinctions  the  Epicureans  had 
drawn  between  more  or  less  refined  pleasures  and  their 
elevated  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  the  true  happi- 
ness of  meD,were  uninteUigible  to  the  Bomans,  who  knew 
how  to  sacrifice  enjoyment,  but  who,  when  pursuing  it, 
gravitated  naturally  to  the  coarsest  forms.    The  mission 

'  On  the  great  perfection  of  the  character  of  Epicuru*,  bm  his  life  by 
Diogenes  LaertiuB,  &nd  on  the  puritj  of  the  pbiloeopb;  he  taught  and  the 
degree  in  which  it  wae  distorted  and  raisrepTesented  bj  his  Roman  followera, 
Seneca,  Da  Vila  Beata,  c  xii.  xiii.  and  Ep.  xxi.  Gassendi,  in  a  very  in- 
teieating  little  work  entitled  Huhti^Aite  Epieuri  Syntagtna,  has  abundantly 
proved  the  poBulnUty  of  uoitjog  Epicurean  principles  with  a  high  code 
of  morals.  But  probablj  the  most  beautiful  picture  of  the  Epcurean 
system  is  the  first  book  of  the  D»  Ftmbat,  in  which  Cicero  endeaTouts  to 
paint  it  as  it  would  have  been  painted  by  its  adherents.  When  we  re- 
member that  the  writer  of  this  book  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  and 
nnfliuching  opponents  of  Epicureanism  in  all  the  ancient  world,  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  would  he  impossible  to  find  a  grander  example  of  that  noble 
lore  of  truth,  that  eublime  and  scrupulous  justice  to  opponents,  which  was 
the  pte-emineiit  glory  of  ancient  philosophers,  and  which,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  philosophy,  was  for  many  centuries  almost  unknown  in  the  vorid. 
It  is  imposdble  to  doubt  that  Epicureanism  was  logically  compatible  with 
a  very  high  degree  of  virtue.  It  is,  I  think,  equally  impossibla  to  doubt 
that  its.practicsl  tendency  was  to  vice. 
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of  Epicureanism  was  therefore  chiefly  negative.  The 
anti-patriotic  tendency  of  its  teaching  contributed  to  that 
destruction  of  natjonal  feeling  which  was  necessary  to 
the  rise  of  cosmopohtaniBm,  while  its  strong  opposition  to 
theological  beliefs,  supported  by  the  genius  and  en- 
thusiasm of  Lucretius,  told  powerfully  upon  the  decaying 
Mth. 

Such  being  the  functions  of  Epicureaniflm,  the  construc- 
tive or  positive  side  of  ethical  teaching  devolved  almost 
exclusively  upon  Stoicism  ;  for  although  there  were  a  few 
philosophers  who  ejqiressed  themsdvea  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  some  portions  of  the  stoical  system,  their  efforts 
usually  tended  to  no  more  than  a  modification  of  its 
extreme  and  harshest  features.  The  Stoics  asserted  two 
cardinal  prindples— ithat  virtue  was  the  sole  le^timate 
object  to  be  aspired  to,  and  that  it  involved  so  complete 
an  ascendancy  of  the  reason  as  alb^ether  to  extinguish 
the  affections.  The  Peripatetics  and  many  other  philo- 
sophers, who  derived  their  opinions  chiefly  from  Plato, 
endeavoured  to  soften  down  the  exa^eration  of  these 
principles.  They  admitted  that  virtue  was  an  object 
wholly  distinct  from  interest,  and  that  it  should  be  the 
leading  motive  of  Hfe ;  but  they  maintained  that  happi- 
ness was  also  a  good,  and  a  certain  regard  for  it  legitimate. 
They  admitted  that  virtue  consisted  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  reason  over  the  affections,  but  they  allowed  the 
exercise  of  the  latter-within  restricted  limits.  The  main 
distinguishing  features,  however,  of  stoicism,  the  unselfish 
ideal  and  the  controlling  reason,  were  acquiesced  in,  and 
each  represents  an  important  side  of  the  ancient  conception 
of  excellence  which  we  must  now  proceed  to  examine. 

In  the  first  we  may  easily  trace  the  intellectual  ex- 
pression of  the  high  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  had  elicited.   The  spirit  of  patriotism 
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has  this  peculiar  characteristic,  that  whUe  it  has  evoked 
acts  of  heroism  which  are  both  very  numerous  and  very 
sublime,  it  has  done  so  without  presenting  any  prospect 
of  personal  immortahty  as  a  reward.  Of  all  the  forms  of 
human  heroism,  it  is  probably  the  most  unselfish.  The 
Spartan  and  the  Koman  died  for  his  country  because  he 
loved  it.  The  martyr's  ecstacy  of  hope  had  no  place  in 
his  dying  hour.  He  gave  up  all  he  had,  he  closed  his 
eyes,  as  he  believed,  for  ever,  and  he  asked  for  no  reward 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  Even  the  hope  of  posthu- 
mous fame — the  most  refined  and  supersensual  of  all  that 
can  be  called  reward — could  exist  only  for  the  most  con- 
spicuous leaders.  It  was  examples  of  this  nature  that 
formed  the  culminations  or  ideals  of  ancient  systems  of 
virtue,  and  they  naturally  led  men  to  draw  a  very  clear 
and  deep  distinction  between  the  notions  of  interest  and 
of  duty.  It  may  indeed  be  truly  said,  that  while  the  con- 
ception of  what  constituted  duty  was  often  very  imperfect 
in  antiquity,  the  conviction  that  duty,  as  distinguished 
from  every  modification  of  selfishness,  shoidd  be  the 
supreme  motive  of  hfe,  was  more  clearly  enforced  among 
the  Stoics  than  in  any  later  society. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  gathered  from  the  last 
chapter  that  there  are  four  distinct  motives  which  moral 
teachers  may  propose  for  the  purpose  of  leading  men  to 
virtue.  They  may  ai^e  that  the  disposition  of  events  is 
such  that  prosperity  will  attend  a  virtuous  life,  and  ad- 
versity a  vicious  one — a  proposition  they  may  prove  by 
pointing  to  the  normal  course  of  afiairs,  and  by  asserting 
the  existence  of  a  special  Providence  in  behalf  of  the 
good  in  the  present  world,  and  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  the  future.  As  &r  as  these  latter  arguments  are 
concerned,  the  efficacy  of  such  teaching  rests  upon  the 
firmness  with  which  certain  theolc^cal  tenets  are  held, 
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'while  the  force  of  the  first  considerations  will  depend  upon 
the  d^ree  and  manner  in  which  society  is  organised,  for 
there  are  undoubtedly  some  conditions  of  society  in  which 
a  perfectly  upright  life  has  not  even  a  general  tendency 
to  prosperity.  The  peculiar  circumstances  and  disposi- 
tions of  individuals  will  also  influence  largely  the  way  in 
which  they  receive  such  teaching,  and,  as  Cicero  ob- 
served, '  what  one  utility  has  created,  another  will  often 
destroy.' 

They  may  argue,  again,  that  vice  ia  to  the  mind  what 
disease  is  to  the  body,  and  that  a  state  of  virtue  is  in  con- 
sequence a  state  of  health.  Just  as  bodily  health  is 
desired  for  its  own  sake,  as  being  the  absence  of  a  painful, 
or  at  least  displeasing  state,  so  a  well-ordered  and  virtuous 
mind  may  be  valued  for  its  own  sake,  and  independently 
of  all  the  external  good  to  which  it  may  lead  as  being  a 
condition  of  happiness ;  and  a  mind  distracted  by  passion 
and  vice  may  be  avoided,  not  so  much  because  it  is  an 
obstacle  in  the  pursuit  of  prosperity,  as  because  it  is  in 
itself  essentially  painful  and  disturbing.  This  conception 
of  virtue  and  vice  as  states  of  health  or  sickness,  the  one 
being  in  itself  a  good,  and  the  other  in  itself  an  evil,  was 
a  fundamental  proposition  in  the  ethics  of  Plato.*    It  was 

'  Mr.  Grote  givea  the  following  ywty  clear  aummtuy  of  Plato's  ethical 
theory,  which  he  believes  to  be  original: — 'Justice  is  in  the  miod  a 
condition  annlogoiu  to  good  health  and  strength  in  the  bodj.  Injustice  is 
n  condition  analogous  to  siclinew,  conruption,  impotence  in  the  bodjr.  .  ,  . 
To  possess  a  healthj  body  ia  desirable  for  its  consequences  as  a  means 
towards  other  constituents  of  happiness,  but  it  is  still  more  desirabla  in 
itself  atsn  eseenUal  element  of  happineBs  ;>«■»,  i.e.,  the  negation  of  uckness, 
which  would  of  itself  malie  us  miserable.  .  .  .  In  like  manner,  the  just  mind 
blesses  the  possessor  tnice  ;  first  end  chieflj  hy  bringing  to  him  liappiuess 
in  itself;  neit^  also,  as  it  leads  to  ulterior  faeppj  results.  The  unjust  mind 
is  a  curse  to  ita  possessor  in  itself,  and  apart  from  results,  though  it  also 
leads  to  ulterior  results  which  render  it  sUIl  more  a  curse  to  him.' — Orote's 
Halo,  vol.  iii.  p.  131.  Plutarch,  »ny»  Ariito  of  Chio,  defined  virtue  aa  'the 
health  of  the  soul.'    (De  VtrtuU  Jtfomtf.) 
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admitted,  but  only  to  a  subsidiary  place,  by  the  Stoics,' 
and  has  passed  more  or  less  into  all  the  succeeding 
systems.  It  is  especially  iavoiirable  to  large  and  ele- 
vating conceptions  of  self-culture,  for  it  leads  men  to  dwell 
much  less  upon  isolated  acts  of  virtue  or  vice  than  upon 
the  habitual  condition  of  mind  irom  which  they  spring. 

It  is  possible,  in  the  third  place,  to  argue  in  &vour  of 
virtue  by  oflering  as  a  motive  that  sense  of  pleasure  which 
follows  the  deliberate  performance  of  a  virtuous'  act. 
This  emotion  is  a  distinct  and  isolated  grati6cation  fol- 
lowing a  distinct  action,  and  may  therefore  be  easily 
separated  from  that  habitual  placidity  of  temper  which 
results  from  the  extinction  of  vicious  and  perturbing 
impidses.  It  is  this  theory  which  is  implied  in  the 
commOQ  exhortations  to  enjoy  '  the  luxury  of  doing 
good,'  and  though  especially  strong  in  acts  of  bene- 
volence, in  which  case  sympathy  with  the  happiness 
created  intensifies  the  feeling,  this  pleasure  attends  every 
kind  of  virtue. 

These  three  motives  of  action  have  all  this  common 
characteristic,  that  they  point  as  their  ultimate  end  to 
the  happiness  of  the  agent.  The  first  seeks  that  happi- 
ness in  external  circumstances;  the  second  and  third  in 
psycholc^ical  conditions.  There  is,  however,  a  fourth 
kind  of  motive  which  may  be  urged,  and  which  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  intuitive  school  of  moralists 
and  the  stumbUngblock  of  its  opponents.  It  is  asserted  that 
we  are  so  constituted,  that  the  notion  of  duty  fiimishes  in 
itself  a  natural  motive  of  action  of  the  highest  order,  and 
wholly  distinct  from  all  the  refinements  and  modifications 
of  self-interest.    The   coactive  force  of  this  motive  is 

'  '  Beata  est  ergo  ritu  conTeDieiia  imtune  sun ;  qvm  non  aliter  contingere 
putest  quam  ei  primuni  Bana  mena  eat  et  in  perpetu4  posBestiione  eanitaUa 
•lue.'— Seneca,  De  Vita  Beata,  v.  iii. 
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altogether  independent  of  surrounding  drcumstances,  aud 
of  all  forms  of  belief.  It  is  equally  true  for  the  man  who 
believes  and  for  the  man  who  rejects  the  Christian  faith,  for 
the  believer  in  a  future  world  and  for  the  behever  in  the 
mortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  a  question  of  happiness 
or  unhappinesa,  of  reward  or  punishment,  but  of  a  gene- 
rically  different  nature.  Men  feel  that  a  certain  course 
of  life  is  the  natural  end  of  their  being,  and  they  feel 
bound,  even  at  the  expense  of  happiness,  to  piursue  it 
They  feel  that  certain  acts  are  essentially  good  and  noble, 
and  others  essentially  base  and  vile,  and  tiis  perception 
leads  them  to  pursue  the  one  and  to  avoid  the  other,  irre- 
spective of  all  considerations  of  enjoyment. 

I  have  recurred  to  these  distinctions,  which  were  more 
fully  discussed  in  the  last  chapter,  because  the  school  of 
philosophy  we  are  reviewing  furnishes  the  most  perfect  of 
all  historical  examples  of  the  power  which  the  higher  of 
these  motives  can  exercise  over  the  mind.  The  coarser 
forms  of  self-interest  were  in  stoicism  absolutely  con- 
demned. It  was  one  of  the  first  principles  of  these  philo- 
sophers that  all  things  that  are  not  in  our  power  should 
be  esteemed  indifferent ;  that  the  object  of  all  mental 
discipline  should  be  to  withdraw  the  mind  fix)m  all  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  that  prudence  must  in  consequence 
be  altogether  excluded  from  the  motives  of  virtue.  To 
enforce  these  principles  they  continually  dilated  upon  the 
vanity  of  human  things,  and  upon  the  majesty  of  the  in- 
dependent mind,  and  they  indulged,  though  scarcely  more 
than  other  sects,  in  many  exaggerations  about  the  im- 
passive tranquillity  of  the  sage.'    In  the  Boman  empire 


*  The  famous  pMedox  that  '  the  sage  could  be  hnpp;  even  in  the  bull 
of  Fhalaris,'  cornea  from  the  wriliuga  not  of  Z«uo  but  of  Epicurus — 
though  the  Stoics  adopted  and  gieatlj  adniired  it.  (Cic  Ttue.  iL  Seo 
OaMeodi,  FhHoi.  EiMCun  Syntagma,  pus  iii.  C.  I.) 
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Stoicism  Nourished  at  a  period  'which,  beyond  aUnost  any 
other,  seemed  most  unfavourable  to  such  teaching.  There 
were  reigns  when,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Tacitus, 
•virtue  was  a  sentence  of  death.'  In  no  period  had 
brute  force  more  completely  triumphed,  in  none  was  the 
thirst  for  material  advantages  more  intense,  in  very  few 
was  vice  more  ostentatiously  glorified.  Yet  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  circumstances  the  Stoics  taught  a  philosophy 
which  was  not  a  compromise,  not  an  attempt  to  moderate 
the  popular  excesses,  but  which  in  its  austere  sanctity 
was  the  extreme  antithesis  of  alt  that  the  prevmling 
examples  and  their  own  interests  could  dictate.  And 
these  men  were  no  impassioned  fanatics,  fired  with  the 
prospect  of  coming  glory.  They  were  men  fi^m  whose 
motives  of  action  the  beUef  in  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul 
was  resolutely  excluded.  In  the  scepticism  that  accom- 
panied the  first  introduction  of  philosophy  into  Bome,  in 
the  dissolution  of  the  old  febles  about  Tartarus  and  the 
Styx,  and  the  dissemination  of  Epicureanism  among  the 
people,  this  doctrine,  notwithstanding  the  beautiful  rea- 
sonings  of  Cicero  and  the  rehgious  faith  of  a  few  who 
clung  like  Plutarch  to  the  mysteries  in  which  it  was  per- 
petuated, had  sunk  very  low.  An  interlocutor  in  Cicero 
expressed  what  was  probably  a  common  feeling,  when  he 
acknowledged  that,  with  the  writings  of  Plato  before  him, 
he  could  beUeve  and  realise  it ;  but  when  he  closed  the 
book,  the  reasonings  seemed  to  lose  their  power,  and  the 
world  of  spirits  grew  pale  and  unreal.'  If  Ennius  could 
elicit  the  plaudits  of  a  theatre  when  he  proclaimed  that 
the  gods  took  no  part  in  human  afiairs,  Csesar  could  assert 


'  'Sed  nescio  qnomodo  dum  lego  assentioi ;  cum  posm  libnim  et  mecum 
ip<)e  de  immortalit&te  Boimoram  ccepi  cc^tAre,  RsseDsio  omnia  ilia  olabitur.' 
— Cic.  7mc.  i. 
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in  the  senate,  without  scandal  and  almost  without  dissent, 
that  death  was  the  end  of  all  things.  Pliny/  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Koman  scholars,  adopting  the  senti- 
ment of  all  the  school  of  Epicurus,  describes  the  belief  in 
a  future  life  as  s  form  of  madness,  a  puerile  and  a  per- 
nicious illusion.'  The  opinions  of  the  Stoics  were  waver- 
ing and  uncertain.  Their  first  doctrine  was  that  the  soul 
of  man  has  a  future  and  independent,  but  not  an  eternal 
existence,  that  it  survives  until  the  conflagration  that  was 
to  destroy  the  world,  when  all  finite  things  would  be 
absorbed  in  the  all-pervading  soul  of  nature.  Chrysippus, 
however,  restricted  to  the  best  and  noblest  souls  this  ■ 
future  existence,  which  Cleanthes  had  awarded  to  all,'  and 
among  the  Roman  Stoics  even  this  was  greatly  doubted. 
The  belief  that  the  human  soul  is  a  detached  fragment  of 
the  Deity,  naturally  led  to  the  belief  that  after  death  it 
would  be  reabsorbed  in  the  parent  Spirit.  The  doctrine 
that  there  is  no  real  good  but  virtue  deprived  the  Stoics 
of  the  argument  for  a  future  world  derived  from  un- 
requited merit  and  unpunished  crimes,  and  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  contended  that  a  good  man  should 
act  irrespectively  of  reward,  inclined  them,  as  it  is  said 
to  have  inclined  some  Jewish  thinkers,*  to  the  denial  of 

*  Selluet,  CaUUnn,  cnp.  li. 

■  See  that  moat  imptessive  passage  {Hitt.  lfa(.  vii.  56).  The  Dotion  of 
tbe  sleep  of  annibUation  as  the  happiest  end  of  man  is  a  fiiTouiite  tboaght 
of  Lucretius.    Thus : — 

'  Neque  igitur  mors  est 
Quandoquidem  nature  auimi  mortelis  habetuT.' — iii. 
This  mode  of  thought  has  been  lecently  expressed  in  Ur.  Swinburne's 
verf  benutiful  poem  on  T%e  Garden  of  Proterpme. 

*  Diog.  Laertius.  The  opinion  of  Cfarjsippua  seems  to  have  prevMled, 
and  Plutarch  {Be  Flacit.  Phiioi.)  speaks  of  it  as  that  of  the  school.  Cicero 
sarcasticallj  eajs, '  Stoici  autem  uauram  nobis  largiuntmr  tanquam  conii- 
cibua ;  diu  mansuroB  niiuit  animos,  semper  negant' — Tmc.  Diip.  lib.  1. 

*  It  has  been  veiy  frequently  asserted  that  Antigonus  of  Socho  having 
taught  that  virtue  should  be  pmctised  for  its  own  sake,  his  disciple,  Zadok, 
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the  existence  of  the  reward.*  Panffitjus,  the  founder  of 
EomaD  stoicism,  maintained  that  the  soul  perished  with 
the  body,*  and  his  opinion  was  followed  by  Epictetus' 
and  Corautus.*  Seneca  contradicted  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject.'' Marcus  Aurelius  never  rose  beyond  a  vague  and 
mournful  aspiration.  Those  who  believed  in  a  future 
world  believed  it  faintly  and  uncertainly,  and  even  when 
they  accepted  it  as  a  fact,  they  shrank  from  proposing  it 
as  a  motive.  The  whole  system  of  stoical  ethics,  which 
carried  self-sacrifice  to  a  point  that  has  scarcely  been 
equalled,  and  exercised  an  influence  which  has  rarely  been 
surpassed,  was  evolved  without  any  assistance  from  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life.^  Pagan  antiquity  has  bequeathed 
us  few  nobler  treatises  of  morals  than  the  '  De  Officiis '  of 
Cicero,  which  was  avowedly  an  expansion  of  a  work  of 
Pansetius.'  It  has  left  us  no  grander  example  than  that  of 
Epictetus,  the  sickly,  deformed  slave  of  a  master  who  was 
notorious  for  his  barbarity,  enfranchised  late  in  life,  but 

the  fouoder  of  the  Saddueees,  inferred  the  non-eriateace  of  a  future  world ; 
but  the  evidence  for  thia  whole  atory  is  exceedingly  uns&tiflfactoTj.  The 
reader  maj  fiod  iU  history  in  a  verj  remarkable  ar^cle  bj  Mr.  Twifdetou 
on  Saddmeet,  in  Smith's  JJiUical  Dictionary. 

'  Od  the  stoical  opinions  about  a  future  life  sea  Martin,  La  Via  future 
(Paris,  1866) ;  Courdaveaux,  Dt  rimmurUdUt  de  FAme  dam  le  SUicimte 
(Paiis,  1857) ;  and  Alger's  Critical  Mitt,  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Fuiwt  Life 
(New  York,  1866). 

'  His  arguments  are  met  by  Cicero  in  the  7Wu^«. 

'  See  a  collection  of  pasaagea  from  his  discourses  collected  by  M.  Cour- 
daveaux, in  the  introducUou  to  his  French  translation  of  that  book. 

*  Stobteus,  Eclog.  Pht/sic.  lib.  i.  cap.  63. 

'  In  his  conaolatioDS  to  Marcia,  he  seems  to  incline  to  a  belief  in  the 
immortality,  or  at  least  the  future  existence,  of  thesoul.  In  many  other 
pussages,  however,  he  ^akg  of  it  as  aonibilated  at  deatb. 

*  '  Les  atoTciens  ne  faiaaient  aucunement  d^pendre  la  morale  de  la  per- 
spective des  peinea  on  de  la  remuneration  dans  une  vie  future.  ...  La 
croyance  k  Vimmortalit^  de  I'dme  n'appartenait  done,  aelon  leur  mani^  de 
voir,  qu'4  la  physique,  c'est-a-dire  &  la  psycbologie.* — Degerando,  Hiit,  de 
ia  Fhilo*.  tome  iii.  p.  66. 

'  '  PangetiuB  igitur,  qui  aino  contrnvarsin  de  olGcila  nccuratiitsime  dispu- 
tavit,  quemque  noa,  correcUone  quadam  adhibita,  potiseimum  secuU  auuus.' 
—De  OJh.  m.  a 
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soon  driven  into  exile  by  Domitian,  who,  whHe  sounding 
the  very  abyss  of  human  misery,  and  looking  forward  to 
death  as  to  simple  decomposition,  was  yet  so  filled  with 
the  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  that  his  life  was  one 
continued  hymn  to  Providence,  and  his  writings  and  his 
example,  which  appeared  to  his  contemporaries  almost  the 
ideal  of  human  goodness,  have  not  lost  their  consoling 
power  through  all  the  ages  and  the  vicissitudes  they  have 
survived.^ 

There  was,  however,  another  form  of  immortahty  which 
exercised  a  much  greater  influence  among  the  Boman 
moralists.  The  desire  for  reputation,  and  especially  for 
posthumous  reputation — that  'last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds'' — assumed  an  extraordinary  prominence  among 
the  springs  of  Boman  heroism,  and  was  also  the  oriigin 
of  that  theatrical  and  overstrained  phraseology  which 
the  greatest  of  ancient  moralists  rarely  escaped.^  But 
we  should  be  altogether  in  error  if  we  inferred,  as  some 
have  done,  that  paganism  never  rose  to  the  conception 
of  virtue  conceaUng  itself  from  the  world,  and  consenting 

'  JXaicua  Auielius  thanks  ProTidence,  as  for  one  of  the  great  bleedoga  of 
his  life,  that  ha  hnd  been  made  acquainted  with  the  writing!  of  Epictetus. 
Thestoryia  well  known  how  the  old  philosopher  warned  his  master,  who  was 
beating  him,  that  he  would  soon  break  hia  leg,  and  when  the  leg  waa  broken, 
calmly  remarked,  'I  told  you  jou  would  do  so.'  Celsua  quoted  this  in 
opposition  to  the  Cbrietians,  asking, '  Did  jonr  leader  under  suffering  ever 
sa;  anything  so  noble  f '  Origen  finelj  replied,  '  He  did  what  was  still 
nobler — He  k«pt  silence.'  A  Christian  anchorite  (aome  say  St  Nilus,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century)  waa  so  struck  with  the  En- 
ehirHiim  of  Epictetus,  that  he  adapted  it  to  Christian  nse.  The  coo- 
TeroatioDs  of  Epicteta),  aa  reported  by  Anion,  ore  said  to  have  been  tlie 
favourite  reading  of  Touestunt  I'Ouverture. 

*  Tacitus  had  used  this  expression  before  Milton ;  '  Quando  etiom  sa- 
juentibus  cupido  gloris  novisaima  exuitnr.' — Sitt.  iv.  6. 

*  Two  remarkable  instances  have  come  down  to  us  of  eminent  writers 
begging  historians  to  ndom  and  even  exaggerate  their  acts.  See  the  very 
curious  letters  of  Cicero  to  the  bistorinn  Lucceiua  (Ep.  ad  Divert,  r.  13.) ; 
and  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus  {Ep.  vii.  33).  Cicero  baa  liiiuaelf 
confessed  that  hu  waa  too  fnnd  if  glory. 
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voluntarily  to  degradation.  No  characters  were  more 
highly  appreciated  in  antiquity  than  those  of  men  who, 
through  a  sense  of  duty,  opposed  the  strong  current  of 
popular  fevour ;  of  men  like  Fabiua,  who  consented  for 
the  sake  of  their  country  to  incur  the  reputation  that 
is  most  fotal  to  a  soldier;^  of  men  like  Cato,  who  re- 
maned unmoved  among  the  scofis,  the  insults,  and  the 
ridicule  of  an  angry  crowd.'  Cicero,  expoimding  the 
principles  of  stoicism,  declared  that  no  one  has  attained 
to  true  philosophy  who  has  not  learnt  that  all  vice 
should  be  avoided,  '  though  it  were  ccmcealed  from  the 
eyes  of  gods  and  men,' '  and  that  no  deeds  are  more  laud- 
able than  those  which  are  done  without  ostentation,  and  far 
fixjm  the  sight  of  men.*  The  writings  of  the  Stoics  are 
crowded  witJi  sentences  to  the  same  effect  *  Nothing  for 
opinion,  all  for  conscience."  '  He  who  wishes  his  virtue 
to  be  blazed  abroad  is  not  labouring  for  virtue  but  for 
fame.'^  *No  one  is  more  virtuous  than  the  man  who 
sacrifices  the  reputation  of  a  good  man  rather  than 
sacrifice  his  conscience.' '  *  I  do  not  shrink  from  praise, 
but  I  refuse  to  make  it  the  end  and  term  of  right'  *  '  If 
you  do  anythmg  to  please  men,  you  have  fallen  from 
your  estate.' '  '  Even  a  bad  reputation  nobly  earned  is 
pleasing.' '"  '  A  great  man  is  not  the  less  great  when  he 
lies  vanquished  and  prostrate  iu  the  dust'  ^^  '  Never  forget 
that  it  is  possdble  to  be  at  once  a  divine  man,  yet  a  man 
unknown  to  all  the  world.'  '*    *  That  which  is  beautiful  is 

>  '  Udu«  bomo  nobis  cunctando  restitiut  rem 

Non  ponebat  enim  rumnies  aiiM  mlDtem.' — Ennfus. 

*  See  tbe  beautiful  deacription  of  Gate's  tranqniUity  under  insults.    Se- 
neca, De  Ira,  ii.  33 ;  De  Coiut.  Sap.  1,  2. 

»  Dt  Offieiit,  iii.  0.  •  Tmc.  ii.  2fl 

*  Seneca,  De  Ftf.  Brat,  c  xx.  •  Seneca,  Ep.  ciiii. 

'  Senecn,  Ep.  Ixxii.  ■  Perseus,  SaL  i.  4.'i-47. 

*  Epictetus,  Enck.  xxiii.  "  Seneca,  De  Ira,  iii.  41. 
"  Seneca,  Com.  ad  Sete.  xiii.  '»  Mtrc.  Aur,  v'u.  67. 
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beautiful  in  itself ;  the  praise  of  man  adds  notbiag  to  its 
quality.'^  Marcus  Aurelius,  following  an  example  that 
is  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  made  it  a  special  object  of 
mental  discipline,  by  continually  meditating  on  death,  and 
evoking,  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  whole  societies 
that  had  passed  away,  to  acquire  a  realised  sense  of  the 
vanity  of  posthumous  fame.  The  younger  Pliny  painted 
faithfidly  the  ideal  of  stoicism  when  he  described  one  of 
his  fHends  as  a  man  '  who  did  nothing  for  ostentation,  but 
all  for  conscience ;  who  sought  the  reward  of  virtue  in 
itself,  and  not  in  the  praise  of  man.'  *  Nor  were  the  Stoics 
less  emphatic  in  distinguishing  the  obligation  fiom  the 
attraction  of  virtue.  It  was  on  this  point  that  they  sepa- 
rated fi?om  the  more  refined  Epicureans,  who  were  often 
wiUing  to  sublimate  to  the  highest  degree  the  kind  of 
pleasure  they  proposed  as  an  object,  provided  only  it 
were  admitted  that  pleasure  is  necessarily  the  ultimate 
end  of  our  actions.  But  this  the  Stoics  firmly  denied. 
*  Pleasure,'  they  argued, '  is  the  companion,  not  the  guide, 
of  our  course.''  '  We  do  not  love  virtue  because  it  gives 
us  pleasure,  but  it  gives  us  pleasure  because  we  love  it.'  * 
'  The  wise  man  will  not  sin,  though  both  gods  and  men 
should  overlook  the  deed,  for  it  is  not  through  the  fear  of 
punishment  or  of  shame  that  he  abstains  irom  sin.  It  is 
from  the  desire  and  obligation  of  what  is  just  and  good.' ' 
'  To  ask  to  be  paid  for  virtue  is  as  if  the  eye  demanded  a 
recompense  for  seeing,  or  the  feet  for  walking.'*  In 
doing  good,  man  '  should  be  like  the  vine  which  has  pro- 
duced grapes,  and  asks  for  nothing  more  after  it  has  pro- 

'  Mmc.  Aor.  k.  20.  •  Pliny,  Ep.  i.  23. 

*  '  Non  dux,  Bed  comes  roluptas.' — Seneca,  De  Vti.  Seal.  c.  viii. 

*  'VoluptunoQ  e«t  nierces  nee  causa  virtutia  sed  accwMO;  uec  quia  de- 
lectst  placet  Bed  quia  placet  delectat.' — Ibid.  e.  ix. 

'  PerigrinuB  apud  Aul.  UelliuB,  xii.  11.    Perigriniu  'was  a  Cj'nic,  but  hia 
doctrine  oo  this  point  was  identical  with  tbsl  of  the  StoicB. 

*  Man.  Anrel.  iz.  43. 
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duced  its  proper  fruit'*  His  end,  according  to  these 
teachers,  is  not  to  find  peace  either  in  life  or  in  death. 
It  is  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  second  distinguishing  feature  of  stoicism  I  have 
noticed  was  the  complete  suppression  of  the  affections  to 
make  way  for  the  absolute  ascendency  of  reason.  There 
are  two  great  divisions  of  character  corresponding  very 
nearly  to  the  stoical  and  epicurean  temperaments  I  have 
described — that  in  which  the  will  predominates,  and  that 
in  which  the  desires  are  supreme.  A  good  man  of  the 
first  class  is  one  whose  will,  directed  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  pursues  the  course  he  believes  to  be  right,  in  spite 
of  strong  temptations  to  pursue  an  opposite  course,  arising 
either  from  his  own  passions  and  tendencira,  or  from 
the  circumstances  that  surround  him.  A  good  man  of 
the  second  class  is  one  who  is  so  happily  constituted 
that  his  sympathies  and  desires  instinctively  tend  to  vir- 
tuous ends.  The  first  character  is  the  only  one  to  which 
we  can,  strictly  speaking,  attach  the  idea  of  merit,  and  it 
is  also  the  only  one  which  is  capable  of  rising  to  high 
efforts  of  continuous  and  heroic  self-sacrifice  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  charm  in  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  uuforced  desires  which  disciplined  virtue  can  perhaps 
never  attain.  The  man  who  is  consistently  generous 
through  a  sense  of  duty,  when  his  natural  temperament 
impels  him  to  avarice,  and  when  every  exercise  of  bene- 
volence causes  him  a  pang,  deserves  in  the  very  highest 
degree  our  admiration ;  but  he  whose  generosity  costs  him 
no  effort,  but  is  the  natural  gratification  of  his  affections, 
attracts  a  far  lai^er  measure  of  our  love.  Corresponding  to 
these  two  casts  of  character,  we  find  two  distinct  theories 
of  education,  the  aim  of  the  one  being  chiefly  to  strengthen 
the  will,  and  that  of  the  other  to  guide  the  desires.    The 

*  Marc.  AureL  t.  0, 
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principal  examples  of  the  first  are  the  Spartan  and  stoical 
systems  of  antiquity,  and,  with  some  modifications,  the 
asceticism  of  the  middle  ages.  The  object  of  these  systems 
was  to  enable  men  to  endure  pain,  to  repress  manifest 
and  acknowledged  desires,  to  relinquish  enjoyments,  to 
establish  an  absolute  empire  over  their  emotions.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  meUiod  of  education  which 
was  never  more  prevalent  than  in  the  present  day,  which 
exhausts  its  efibrta  in  making  virtue  attractive,  in  asso- 
ciating it  with  all  the  charms  of  imagination  and  of 
prosperity,  and  in  thus  insensibly  drawing  the  desires  in 
the  wished  for  direction.  As  the  first  system  is  especially 
suited  to  a  disturbed  and  military  society,  which  requires 
and  elicite  strong  efforts  .of  the  will,  and  is  therefore  the 
special  sphere  of  heroic  virtues,  so  the  latter  belongs 
naturally  to  a  tranquil  and  highly  organised  civilisation, 
which  is  therefore  very  favourable  to  the  amiable  quahties, 
and  it  is  probable  that  as  civilisation  advances,  the  heroic 
type  will,  in  consequence,  become  more  and  more  rare, 
and  a  kind  of  self-indulgent  goodness  more  common. 
The  circumstances  of  the  ancient  societies  led  them  to  the 
former  type,  of  which  the  Stoics  furnished  the  extreme 
expression  in  their  doctrine,  that  the  afiections  are  of  the 
nature  of  a  disease^ — a  doctrine  which  they  justified  by  the 
same  kind  of  arguments  as  those  which  are  now  often 
employed  by  metaphysidans  to  prove  that  love,  anger  and 

'  Seneca,  however,  io  one  of  his  letten  (Ep.  Ixxr.),  subtiliBes  k  good 
deal  on  this  pcnnt  He  draws  a  distinction  between  affections  and  maladies. 
The  flnt,  he  aajs,  ate  iitational,  and  therefore  reprahenMble,  mOTements  of 
the  soul,  which,  if  repeated  and  unrepressed,  tend  t«  form  an  irrational  and 
evil  habit^  and  to  this  last  be  in  this  letter  restricts  the  term  disease.  He 
illustrates  this  distinction  bj  observing  that  colds  and  an;  other  alight 
tulments,  if  unchecked  and  neglected,  may  produce  an  organic  diseaae. 
The  wise  man,  be  says,  is  wholly  free  from  moral  disease,  but  no  man  can 
completely  emancipate  himself  from  affections,  though  he  should  make  thia 
his  constant  object. 
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the  like,  con  onlj  be  asaibed  bj  a  figure  of  speech  to 
the  Deity.  Perturbation,  they  coDtended,  is  necessarily 
imperfection,  and  none  of  its  forms  can  in  consequence 
be  ascribed  to  a  perfect  being.  We  have  a  clear  intuitive 
perception  t^at  reason  is  the  highest,  and  should  be  the 
directing,  power  of  an  intelligent  being;  but  every  act 
which  is  performed  at  the  instigation  of  the  emotions  is 
withdrawn  from  the  empire  of  reason.  Hence  it  was  in- 
ferred that  while  the  will  should  be  educated  to  act 
habitually  in  the  direction  of  virtue,  even  the  emotions 
that  seem  most  fitted  to  second  it  should  be  absolutely 
proscribed.  Thus  Seneca  has  elaborated  at  length  &e 
distinction  between  clemency  and  pity,  the  first  being 
one  of  the  highest  virtues,  and  the  latter  a  positive  vice. 
Clemency,  he  says,  is  an  habitual  disposition  to  gentleness 
in  the  application  qf  punishments.  It  is  that  moderation 
which  remits  something  of  an  incurred  penalty,  it  is  the 
opposite  of  cruelty,  which  is  an  habitual  disposition  to 
rigour.  Hty,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  to  clemency  the 
same  kind  of  relation  as  superstition  to  religion.  It  is 
the  weakness  of  a  feeble  mind  that  fitnches  at  the  sight 
of  sufiering.  Clemency  is  an  act  of  judgment,  but  pity 
disturbs  the  judgment.  Clemency  adjudicates  upon  the 
proportion  between  suffering  and  guilt.  Pity  contem- 
plates only  sufiering,  and  gives  no  thoughts  to  its  cause. 
Clemency,  in  the  midst  of  its  noblest  efforts,  is  perfectly 
passionless;  pity  ia  unreasoning  emotion.  Clemency  is 
an  essential  characteristic  of  the  sage,  pity  is  only  suited 
for  weak  women  and  for  diseased  minds.  '  The  sage  will 
console  those  who  weep,  but  without  weeping  with  them ; 
he  will  succour  the  shipwrecked,  give  hospitality  to  the 
proscribed,  and  alms  to  the  poor,  .  .  .  restore  the  son 
to  the  mother's  tears,  save  the  captive  from  the  arena, 
and  even  bvury  the  criminal ;  but  in  all  his  mind  and 
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his  countenance  will  be  alike  untroubled.  He  will  feel 
no  pity.  He  will  buccout,  he  will  do  good,  for  he  is  born 
to  assist  his  fellows,  to  labour  for  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  to  offer  to  each  one  his  part.  .  .  .  His  countenance 
and  his  Boul  will  betray  no  emotion  as  he  looks  upon 
the  withered  legs,  the  tattered  rags,  the  bent  and 
emaciated  frame  of  the  be^ar.  But  he  will  help  those 
who  are  worthy,  and,  like  tiie  god8,his  leaning  will  be 
towards  the  wretched.  ...  It  is  only  diseased  eyes  that 
grow  moist  in  beholding  tears  in  other  eyea,  as  it  is  no 
true  sympathy,  but  only  weakness  of  nerves,  that  leads 
some  to  laugh  always  when  others  laugh,  or  to  yawn 
when  others  yawn.'' 

Cicero,  in  a  sentence  which  might  be  adopted  as  the 
motto  of  stoicism,  said  that  Homer '  attributed  human 
qualities  to  the  gods ;  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
imparted  divine  qualities  to  men.'  The  remarkable  passage 
I  have  just  cited  serves  to  show  the  extremes  to  which  the 
Stoics  pushed  this  imitation.  And  indeed,  if  we  compare 
the  diBerent  virtues  that  have  flourished  among  Pagans  and 
Christians,  we  invariably  find  that  the  prevailing  type  of 
excellence  among  the  former  is  that  in  which  the  will  and 
judgment,  and  among  the  latter,  that  in  which  the  emo- 
tions are  most  prominent.  Friendship  rather  than  love, 
hospitality  rather  than  charity,  magnanimity  rather  than 
tenderness,  clemency  rather  than  sympathy,  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  ancient  goodness.  The  Stoics,  who  carried  the 
suppression  of  the  emotions  farther  than  any  other  school, 
laboured  with  great  zeal  to  compensate  the  injury  thus 
done  to  the  benevolent  side  of  our  nature,  by  greatly  en- 
laiging  thesphere  of  reasoned  and  passionless  philanthropy. 
They  taught,  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  the  fraternity 
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of  all  men,  and  the  consequent  duty  of  each  man  conse- 
crating hiB  life  to  the  welfare  of  others.  They  developed 
this  general  doctrine  in  a  series  of  detailed  precepts,  which, 
for  the  range,  depth,  and  beauty  of  their  charity,  have 
never  been  surpassed.  They  even  extended  their  com- 
passion to  crime,  and  adopting  the  paradox  of  Plato,  that 
all  guilt  is  ignorance,*  treated  it  as  an  involuntary  disease, 
and  declared  that  the  only  legitimate  ground  of  punish- 
ment is  prevention.'  But  however  fiilly  they  might 
recognise  in  theory  their  principles  with  the  widest  and 
most  active  benevolence,  they  could  not  wholly  counter- 
act the  practical  evil  of  a  system  which  declared  war 
against  the  whole  emotional  side  of  our  being,  and  re- 
duced human  virtue  to  a  kind  of  majestic  egotism ; 
proposing  as  examples  such  men  as  Anazagoras,  who 
when  told  that  his  son  had  died,  simply  observed,  'I 
never  supposed  that  I  had  begotten  an  immortal,'  or 
as  Stilpo,  who  when  his  country  had  been  ruined,  his 
native  city  captured,  and  hia  daughters  carried  away  as 
slaves  or  as  concubines,  boasted  that  he  had  lost  nothing, 
for  the  sage  is  independent  of  drcumstances.'  The  fi^me- 
work  or  theory  of  benevolence  might  be  tiiere,  but  the 
animatmg  spirit  waa  absent.  Men  who  taught  that  the 
husband  or  the  father  should  look  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence on  the  death  of  his  wife  or  his  child,  and  that  the 

■  '  Pecunteg  Tero  quid  hubet  cur  oderit  cum  error  illos  ia  hujuamodi 
delicta  compellat' — Sea.  Dt  Ira,  L  14.  This  is  a  fftTourito  thought  of  Mar- 
cui  Aurelius,  to  which  be  rererlB  agnin  and  again.    See,  too,  Anian,  J.  18. 

*  'Ergo  ae  homini  quidem  nocebiinas  quia  peccavit  aed  ue  peccet,  nee 
unquam  ad  pneteritutn  eed  ad  futuium  pcena  referetur.' — Ibid.  ii.  31.  Id 
the  philoBophj  of  Plato,  on  the  other  bond,  punishment  was  chieflj  expia- 
torj  and  purificatory.     (Leniiinier,  Introd.  d  VHiitoire  du  Droit,  p.  133.) 

*  Seneca,  De  ContUmt.  Sap,  v.  Compare  and  contrast  Ibis  famoue  sentence 
at  AnaxBgoraa  with  that  of  one  of  the  earl;  Christian  hennila.  Some  one 
hdd  the  hermit  that  his  father  was  dead.  '  Cease  tout  bla«phemf ,'  htt 
answered ;  '  mj  father  ia  immorbd.'— Socrates,  Ecd.  Bid.  it.  23.  , 
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philosopher,  though  he  may  shed  teare  of  pretended  sym- 
pathy in  order  to  console  his  suffering  friend,  must  suffer 
no  real  emotion  to  penetrate  his  breast,*  could  never 
found  a  true  or  lasting  religion  of  benevolence.  Men 
who  refused  to  rect^nise  pain  and  sickness  as  evils  were 
scarcely  likely  to  be  very  eager  to  relieve  them  in  others. 
In  truth,  the  Stoics,  who  taught  that  all  virtue  was  con- 
formity to  nature,  were,  in  this  respect,  eminently  false  to 
their  own  principle.  Human  nature,  as  revealed  to  us  by 
reason,  is  a  composite  thing,  a  constitution  of  many  parts 
differing  in  kind  and  dignity,  a  hierarchy  in  which  many 
powers  are  intended  to  co-exi&t,  but  in  different  positions 
of  ascendency  or  subordination.  To  make  the  higher 
part  of  oiur  nature  our  whole  nature  is  not  to  restore  but 
to  mutilate  humanity,  and  this  mutilation  has  never  been 
attempted  without  producing  grave  evils.  As  philan- 
thropists, the  Stoics,  through  their  passion  for  unity,  were 
led  to  the  extirpation  of  those  emotions  which  nature 
intended  as  the  chief  springs  of  benevolence.  As  specu- 
lative philosophers,  they  were  entangled  by  the  same  de- 
sire in  a  long  train  of  pitiable  paradoxes.  Their  famous 
doctrines  that  all  virtues  are  equal,  or,  more  correctly, 
are  the  same,  that  all  vices  are  equal,  that  nothing  is 
an  evil  which  does  not  affect  our  will,  and  that  pain 
and  bereavement  are,  in  consequence,  no  ills,'  though 
partially  explained  away  and  frequently  disregarded  by 
the  Eoman  Stoics,  were  yet  sufficiently  prominent  to  give 

■  Epictelus,  Rich.  W.  18. 

'  The  dispute  about  whether  anjthing  but  virtue  b  a  good,  »u,  ia 
really,  a  somewhat  childish  quarrel  about  words ;  for  the  Stoics,  who  indig- 
tmntly  denounced  the  Peripatetics  for  mainttuniDg  the  RfGnnntive,  admitted 
that  health,  friends,  &c.,  should  be  sought,  sot  as  '  gxtods '  but  as  '  prefer- 
ables.'  See  a  long  discussion  on  this  matter  in  C'lctm  (De  fmSi.  lib.  iii.  iv.). 
The  stoical  doctrioa  of  the  equalitj  of  all  vicea  was  formallj  repudiated  hy 
Marcus  Auielius,  who  maintuned  (ii.  10)  with  Theophrastus,  that  faults 
of  desire  were  worse  thim  faults  of  anger.    The  other  Stoics,  while  dog- 
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th^  teaching  something  of  an  uonatural  and  affected 
appearance.  Prizing  only  a  single  object,  and  developing 
only  a  single  side  of  their  nature,  their  minds  became 
narrow  and  their  views  contracted.  Thus,  while  .the 
Epicureans,  urging  men  to  study  nature  in  order  to  banish 
fiuperatition,  endeavoured  to  correct  that  ignorance  of 
physical  science  which  was  one  of  the  chief  impediments 
to  the  prepress  of  the  ancient  mind,  the  Stoics  for  the 
most  part -disdained  a  study  which  was  other  than  the 
pursuit  of  virtue.^  While  the  Epicurean  poet  painted  in 
magnificent  language  the  perpetual  progress  of  mankind, 
the  Stoic  was  essentially  retrospective,  and  exhausted  his 
strength  in  vain  efforts  to  restore  the  simplicity  of  a  by- 
gone i^e.  While,  too,  the  school  of  Zeno  produced  many 
of  the  best  and  greatest  men  who  have  ever  lived,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  its  records  exhibit  a  rather  unusual 
number  of  examples  of  h^h  professions  falsified  in  action, 
and  of  men  who,  displaying  in  some  forms  the  most  un- 
doubted and  transcendent  virtue,  fell  in  others  far  below 
the  average  of  mankind.  The  elder  Cato,  who,  though  not 
a  philosopher,  was  a  model  of  philosophers,  was  conspicuous 
for  his  inhumanity  to  bis  slaves.*    Brutus  was  one  of  the 


malicaltj  asserUn;;  the  equality  of  all  virtues  as  well  aa  tbe  equalitj  of  all 
vices,  ia  thelt  particular  jud^^enta  graduated  their  proiae  or  blsine  much 
b  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

'  See  Seneca  (_Ep.  Ixxiix.).  Seneca  himeelf,  however,  has  devoted  a 
work  to  natural  hlstoij,  but  the  general  tendency  of  the  school  woa  cer- 
tainlj  to  concentrate  all  attention  upon  morals,  and  all,  or  nearly  all  tbe 
great  naturalists  were  Epicureans.  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Epi* 
curean  the  eentence, '  Omnium  autem  rerum  oatura  cognita  levamur  super- 
■titione,  liberamur  mortis  metu,  non  contutbamur  ignaratione  rerum  '  (D« 
Fin.  i.)  ;  and  Virgil  expressed  an  eminentl;  Epicurean  evntiment  in  hia 
famous  lines : — 

'  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
Quique  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibuB,  stiepitumque  Acberoolds  avuL' 

*  Hutarcb,  Colo  Miy'or. 
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most  extortionate  usurers  of  his  time,  and  several  citizens  of 
Salamis  died  of  starvation,  imprisoned  because  they  could 
not  pay  the  sum  he  demanded.*  No  one  eulogised  more 
eloquently  the  austere  simplicity  of  life  which  stoicism 
advocated  than  Sallust,  who  in  a  corrupt  age  was  noto- 
rious for  his  rapacity.  Seneca  himself  was  constitutionally 
a  nervous  and  timid  man,  endeavouring,  not  always  with 
success,  to  support  himself  by  a  sublime  philosophy.  He 
guided,  under  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty,  the 
cause  of  virtue,  and  his  death  is  one  of  the  noblest 
antiquity  records ;  but  his  Ufe  was  deeply  marked  by  the 
taint  of  flattery,  and  not  free  from  the  taint  of  avarice, 
and  it  is  unhappily  certain  that,  after  its  accomplishment, 
he  lent  his  pen  to  conceal  or  varnish  one  of  the  worst 
crinaes  of  Nero.  The  courage  of  Lucan  failed  signally 
under  torture,  and  the  flattery  which  he  bestowed  upon 
Nero,  in  his  'Pharsalia,'  ranks  with  the  Epigrams  of 
Martial  as  probably  the  extreme  limits  of  sycophancy  to 
which  Roman  literature  descended. 

While,  too,  the  main  object  of  the  Stoics  was  to  popu- 
larise philosophy,  the  high  standard  of  self-control  they 
exacted  rendered  their  system  exceedingly  unfit  for  the 
great  majority  of  mankind,  and  for  the  ordinary  condition 
of  aflairs.  Life  is  history,  not  poetry.  It  consists  mainly 
of  little  things,  rarely  illumined  by  flashes  of  great  heroism, 
rarely  broken  by  great  dajigers,  or  demanding  great 
exertions.  A  moral  system,  to  govern  society,  must  ac- 
commodate itself  to  common  characters  and  mingled 
motives.  It  must  be  capable  of  influencing  natures  that 
can  never  rise  to  an  heroic  level.  It  must  tincture, 
modify,  and  mitigate  where  it  cannot  eradicate  or  trans- 
form. In  Christianity  there  are  always  a  few  persons 
seeking  by  continual  and  painful  efforts  to  reverse  or  ex- 

'  Ckwo,  Ad  Attk.\i.  2. 
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tinguish  die  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  influence  of  the  religious  principle 
upon  the  mind,  though  very  real,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  cause 
any  serious  strain  or  struggle.  It  is  displayed  in  a  certain 
acquired  spontaneity  of  impulse.  It  softens  the  character, 
purifies  and  directs  the  imagination,  blends  insensibly  with 
the  habitual  modes  of  thought,  and,  without  revolution- 
ising, gives  a  tone  and  bias  to  all  the  forms  of  action. 
But  stoicism  was  simply  a  school  of  heroes.  It  recog- 
nised no  gradations  of  virtue  or  vice.  It  condemned 
all  emotions,  all  spontaneity,  all  mingled  motives,  all  the 
principles,  feelings,  and  impulses  upon  which  the  virtue 
of  common  men  mainly  depends.  It  was  capable  of 
acting  only  on  moral  natures  that  were  strung  to  the 
highest  tension,  and  it  was  therefore  naturally  rejected  by 
the  multitude. 

The  central  conception  of  this  philosophy  of  self- 
control  was  the  dignity  of  man.  Pride,  which  looks 
within,  making  man  seek  hb  own  approbation,  as  distin- 
guished from  vanity,  which  looks  without,  and  shapes  its 
conduct  according  to  the  opinions  of  others,  was  not 
only  permitted  in  stoicism,  it  was  its  leading  moral  agent. 
The  sense  of  virtue,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  oc- 
cupies in  this  system  much  the  same  place  as  the  sense  of 
sin  in  Christianity.  Sin,  in  the  conception  of  the  ancients, 
was  simply  disease,  and  they  deemed  it  the  part  of  a  wise 
roan  to  correct  it,  but  not  to  dwell  upon  its  circumstances. 
In  the  many  disquisitions  which  Epictetus  and  others 
have  left  us  concerning  the  proper  frame  of  mind  in 
which  man  should  approach  death,  repentance  for  past 
sin  has  absolutely  no  place,  nor  do  the  ancients  appear  to 
have  ever  realised  the  purifying  and  spiritualising  in- 
fluence it  exercises  upon  the  character.  And  while  the 
reality  of  moral  disease  was  fully  recc^bed,  while  an 
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ideal  of  lofty  and  indeed  unattainable  ezceUence  was  con- 
tinually proposed,  no  one  doubted  the  essential  excel- 
lence of  human  nature,  and  very  few  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  man  acquiring  by  his  own  willa  high  degree  of 
virtue.  In  this  last  respect  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  the  teaching  of  the  Boman  moralists  and  of  the 
Greek  poets.'  Homer  continually  represents  courage, 
anger,  and  the  Uke,  as  the  direct  inspiration  of  Heaven. 
.^Ischylus,  the  great  poet  of  fatalism,  regards  every 
human  passion  as  but  a  single  link  in  the  great  chain 
of  causes  foiled  by  the  inexorable  will  of  Zeus.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  grander  things  in  poetry  than  his 
picture  of  the  many  and  various  motives  that  urged 
Clytemnestra  to  the  slaughter  of  Agamemnon — revenge 
for  her  murdered  daughter,  love  for  jS^isthus,  resent- 
ment at  past  breaches  of  conjugal  duty,  jealousy  of 
Cassandra,  all  blending  in  that  fierce  hatred  that  nerved 
her  arm  against  her  husband's  life ;  while  above  all  this 
tumult  of  passion  the  solemn  song  of  Cassandra  pro- 
claimed that  the  deed  was  but  the  decree  of  Heaven, 
the  harvest  of  blood  springing  from  the  seed  of  crime, 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ancient  curse  that  was  destined 
to  cling  for  ever  to  the  hapless  race  of  Atreus.  Before 
the  body  of  the  murdered  king,  and  in  presence  of  the 
wildest  paroxysms  of  human  passion,  the  bptanders 
bowed  their  heads,  exclaiming,  '  Zeus  has  willed  it — 
Zeus  the  supreme  Euler,  the  god  who  does  all ;  for  what 
can  happen  in  the  world  without  the  will  of  Zeus?' 

But  conceptions  of  this  kind  had  httle  or  no  place 
in  the  philosophy  of  Rome.    The  issue  of  human  enter- 

'  Thin  contraat  »  noticed  and  largely  illustrated  b;  M.  MonMe  in  Via 
intereeting  little  worV  Ze  Stoicume  it  Rome,  and  also  b^  Leg«ndre  in  his 
Trinli  itr  VOpinion,  ou  Mimoirtt  pour  urar  d  Vhidoin  de  fe^rk  humam 
(Veniae,  17.16). 
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prises  and  the  disposition  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  were 
recognised  as  under  the  control  of  Providence ;  but  man 
was  master  of  his  own  feelings,  and  was  capable  of 
attaining  such  excellence  that  be  might  even  challenge 
comparison  with  the  gods.  Audacious  as  such  sentiments 
may  now  appear,  they  were  common  to  most  schools 
of  Eoman  moralists.  'We  boast  justly. of  our  own 
virtue,'  said  the  eclectic  Cicero,  *  which  we  could  not  do 
if  we  derived  it  from  the  Deity  and  not  from  ourselves.' 
'  All  mortals  judge  that  fortune  is  to  be  received  from  the 
gods  and  wisdom  from  ourselves.'  ^  The  Epicurean  Horace, 
in  his  noblest  ode,  described  the  just  man,  confident  in 
his  virtue,  undaunted  amid  the  crash  of  worlds,  and  he 
tells  ua  to  pray  only  for  those  things  which  Jupiter  gives 
and  takes  away.  'He  gives  life,  he  gives  wealth;  an 
untroubled  mind  I  secure  for  myself.'^  'The  calm  of  a 
mind  bleat  in  the  consciousness  of  its  virtue,'  was  the 
expression  of  supreme  felicity  the  Epicureans  had  derived 
from  their  master.^  Lucretius,  in  a  magnificent  passage, 
designates  Epicurus  as  a  god,  and  boasts  that  the  popular 
divinities  dwindle  into  insignificance  before  him.  Ceres, 
be  says,  gave  men  com,  and  Bacchus  wine,  but  Epicurus 
the  principles  of  virtue.  Hercules  conquered  mcmsters, 
E^picurus  conquered  vice.*  '  Pray,'  said  Juvenal,  *  for  a 
healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  Ask  for  a  brave  soul 
imscared  by  death.  .  .  .    But  there  are  things  you  can 

'  <  Atque  hoc  quidem  omnea  mortales  nc  tinbent  .  .  .  commoclittttem  pro- 
iperitatemque  Titie  a  diis  se  htibere,  virtutem  sut^ni  oemo  unquam  acceptam 
deo  retutit.  Niminim  recte.  Propter  Tirtuteni  enim  jure  loudamur  et 
virtate  recte  gloriamur.  Quod  boo  contbgeret  ti  id  donum  a  deo,  nan  a 
nolua  bkberemus.' — Cicero,  He  Nat.  Deor.  ui.  30. 

•  Ep.  L  18. 

»  Seoecn,  £p.  Ixvi, 

*  Lucretius,  t.  It  wns  a  Greek  piorerb,  that  Apollo  Iwgat  jEsculapius 
to  Ileal  the  body,  and  Plato  to  heal  the  touL  (Legendre,  Ti-aHi  de  rOpiition, 
tome  i.  p.  197.) 

15 
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give  yourself.'^  'Misfortune,  and  losses,  and  calumny,* 
said  Seneca, '  disappear  before  virtue  as  tiie  taper  before 
the  sun.'*  'In  one  point  the  sage  ia  superior  to  God. 
God  owes  it  to  His  nature  not  to  fear,  but  the  eage 
owes  to  himself.  Sublime  condition  I  he  joins  the  frailty 
of  a  man  to  the  security  of  a  god.'*  '  Except  for  im- 
mortahty,'  he.  elsewhere  writes, '  the  sage  is  like  to  God.'* 
'  It  is  the- characteristic  of  a  wise  man,'  added  Epictetus, 
'  that  he  looks  for  all  his  good  and  evil  from  himself.  ^  As 
far  as  his  rational  nature  is  concerned,  he  is  in  do  d^ree 
inferior  to  the  gods.' ' 

There  were,  however,  other  veins  of  thought  exhibited 
in  stoicism  which  greatly  modified  and  sometimes  posi- 
tively contradicted  this  view  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
the  Deity.  The  theology  of  the  Stoics  was  an  ill-defined, 
uncertain,  and  somewhat  iaconsistent  Pantheism;  the 
Divinity  was  especially  worshipped  under  the  two  aspects 
of  Providence  and  moral  goodness,  and  the  soul  of  man 
was  regarded  as  '  a  detached  fragment  of  the  Deity,''  or 
as  at  least  pervaded  and  accompanied  by  a  divine  energy. 
'There  never,'  said  Cicero,  'was  a  great  man  without 
an  inspiration  fivjm  on  high.'*  'Nothing,'  said  Seneca, 
'  is  closed  to  God.  He  is  present  in  our  conscience.  He 
iDterveoes  in  our  thoughts.'  *  '  I  tell  thee,  Lucilius,'  he 
elsewhere  writes,  '  a  sacred  spirit  dwells  within  us,  the 

I  'Oiandnm  ert  ut  dt  mens  bmib  in  corpora  uno, 

Fortem  posce  mi  mum  mortia  tenore  carantem.  .  .  . 
MoiutK,  qnod  ipse  tibi  possis  dare.' — Jurenftl,  Sat.  x.  356. 

Uarcua  Aureliua  Tecommenda  prajer,  but  only  that  we  may  be  fiwd  from 

CTil  deaiies.    (ix.  11.) 

*  Seneca,  Ep.  Ixvi.  *  Ibid.  ^>.  liiL 

*  lie  Caul.  Sap.  Tiii,  ■  Each,  xlviii. 

*  Arrian,  i.  12. 

^  Arrian,  ii.  8.    The  same  doctrine  is  strongly  stated  in  Seneca,  Ep.  xw. 
'  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Denr.  ii.  66. 

'  ^.  Ixxiiii.  Somewhat  idmilar  aeullments  aie  attributed  to  Thalei  uid 
Bion  (Diog.  Laiiil). 
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observer  and  the  guardian  of  our  good  and  evil  deeds, 
...  No  man  is  good  without  God.  Who  save  by  His 
assistance  can  rise  above  fortune?  He  gives  noble  and 
lofty  counsels.  A  God  (what  God  I  know  not)  dwells 
in  every  good  man.' '  '  Offer  to  the  God  that  is  in  Uiee,' 
said  lU^cus  Aurelius, '  a  manly  being,  a  citizen,  a  soldier 
at  his  post  ready  to  depart  from  hfe  as  soon  as  the 
trumpet  somids.*^  'Itis  sufficient  to  believe  in  the  Genius 
who  is  within  us,  and  to  honour  him  by  a  pure  worship.' ' 
Passages  of  this  kind  are  not  unfrequent  in  Stoical 
writings.  More  commonly,  however,  virtue  is  represented 
as  a  human  act  imitating  God.  This  was  the  meaning  of 
the  Platonic  maxim,  '  follow  God,'  which  the  Stoics  con- 
tinually repeated,  which  they  developed  in  many  passages 
of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  piety,  and  to  which 
they  added  the  duty  of  the  most  absolute  and  imquestion- 
ing  submission  to  the  decrees  of  Providence.  Their  doc- 
trine on  this  latter  point  harmonised  well  with  their  anti 
paihy  to  the  emotional  side  of  our  being.  '  To  weep,  to 
complain,  to  groan,  is  to  rebel;'*  '  to  fear,  to  grieve,  to  be 
angry,  is  to  be  a  deserter."  '  Eemember  that  you  are 
but  an  actor,  acting  whatever  part  the  Master  has  or- 
dained. It  may  be  short  or  it  may  be  long.  K  He  wishes 
you  to  represent  a  poor  man,  do  so  heartily ;  if  a  cripple, 
or  a  magistrate,  or  a  private  man,  in  each  case  act  your 
part  with  honour.' ' '  Never  say  of  anything  that  you  have 
lost  it,  but  that  you  have  restored  it :  your  wife  and  child 
die — ^you  have  restored  them ;  your  farm  is  taken  from 
you — that  also  is  restored.    It  is  seized  by  an  impious 

*  Ep.  xli.  Thete  ue  some  beautiful  seDtiments  of  this  Innd  in  Plutaicli's 
treatise,  De  Sera  JVummt«  Vindicta,  It  wm  s  mjing  of  PjthBgoras,  that 
'  we  become  better  aa  we  approach  tlie  gode.' 

*  Maic.  Aur.  iii.  6.  '  Maicns  Ameliua. 

*  Seneca,  Pitff.  Nat.  Qutetl.  iii.  *  Marc  Aur.  x.  86. 

*  Epict  Each.  zTii. 
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man-  What  is  it  to  you  by  whose  instrumentality  He 
who  gave  it  reclaims  it.'*  'God  does  not  keep  a  good 
man  in  prosperity ;  He  tries,  He  strengthens  him.  He  pre- 
pares him  for  Himself.''  'Those  whom  God  approves, 
whom  He  loves,  He  hardens.  He  proves,  He  exercises ;  but 
those  whom  He  seems  to  indulge  and  spare,  He  preserves 
for  future  ills.'"  With  a  beautiful  outburst  of  submissive 
gratitude,  Marcus  Aurelius  exclaims,  'Some  have  said^ 
oh,  dear  city  of  Cecrops  1 — but  thou,  canst  thou  not  say, 
oh,  dear  city  of  Jupiter  ?  ...  All  that  is  suitable  to 
thee,  oh,  world,  is  suitable  to  me.'* 

These  passages,  whidi  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
serve  to  show  how  successfully  the  Stoics  laboured,  by 
dilating  upon  the  conception  of  Providence,  to  mitigate  the 
arrogance  which  one  aspect  of  their  teaching  xmques- 
tJonably  displayed.  But  in  this  very  attempt  another 
danger  was  incurred,  upon  which  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  moral  systems  of  all  ages  have  been  wrecked.  A 
doctrine  which  thus  enjoins  absolute  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  Providence,'  which  proscribes  the  affections, 
and  which  represents  its  disciples  as  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  surrounding  circumstances,  would  in  most  condi- 
tions of  society  have  led  necessarily  to  quietism,  and  proved 
absolutely  incompatible  with  active  virtue.  Tortunately, 
however,  in  the  ancient  civilisations  the  idea  of  virtue  had 
from  the  earliest  times  been  so  indissolubly  connected 
with  that  of  political  activity,  that  the  danger  was  for  a 

'  Epict  E/kA.  n.  *  SeDeca,  I>»  Fh>p.  i. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  *  Muc  AnieL  il  2,  3, 

'  The  language  in  which  the  St^cs  sometimea  apolie  of  the  inexoiKbla 
detenntnatioQ  of  all  thinga  hj  FroTidenca  would  appear  lopcallf  iiiC0D> 
siatant  with  free  will.  In  fact,  howeyer,  the  Stoics  uuerted  the  latter  doe- 
trine  in  UDequirocal  language,  and  in  their  practical  ethica  even  ezaggerfUed 
ita  power.  Aulua  Oelliui  (iVocf.  AtL  yi.  2)  baa  preserred  a  paaaage  in  -whlcli 
ChrjaippuB  exerted  his  subtlety  in  mconciliog  the  two  things.  Se^  too 
ArriJu,  L  17. 
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long  period  altogether  avoided.  The  state  occupied  in 
antiquity  a  prominence  in  the  thoughta  of  men,  which  it 
never  has  attained  in  modem  times.  .  The  influence  of 
patriotism  thrilled  through  every  fibre  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual life.  The  most  profound  philosophers,  the  purest 
moralists,  the  most  sublime  poets,  had  been  soldiers  or 
statesmen.  Hence  arose  the  excessive  predominance  oc- 
casionally accorded  to  civic  virtues  io  ancient  systems  of 
ethics,  and  also  not  a  few  of  their  most  revolting  para- 
doxes. Plato  advocated  community  of  wives  mainly  on 
the  ground  that  the  children  produced  would  be  attached 
more  exclusively  to  their  country.'  Aristotle  may  be 
almost  said  to  have  made  the  difference  between  Greek 
and  barbarian  the  basis  of  his  moral  code.  The  Spartan 
legislature  was  continually  extolled  as  an  ideal,  as  the 
Venetian  constitution  by  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contact  of  the  spheres 
of  speculation  and  of  political  activity  exercised  in  one 
respect  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  ancient  philoso- 
phies. Patriotism  almost  always  occupied  a  prominence 
in  the  scale  of  duties,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  neglect  or  discredit  into  which  it  has  fallen  among 
modem  teachers.  We  do  indeed  read  of  an  Anaxa- 
goras  pointing  to  Heaven  as  to  his  true  country,  and 
pronouncing  exile  to  be  no  evil,  as  the  descent  to  the  in- 
fernal regions  is  the  same  from  every  land  ;*  but  such 


>  We  have  an  eztremety  curious  illaBtration  of  this  mode  of  thou^lit  in 
IL  speech  of  Aicbytu  of  Tarentum  on  the  evila  of  sensuality,  which  Cicero 
has  pTeserved.  He  connden  the  greatest  of  these  evils  to  be  tliat  the  vice 
predisposes  men  to  unpatriotic  acta.    '  Nullam  ccpitalioiem  pestem  qunm 

corporis  TOlnptatem  hominibus  dicebat  A  natura  datam flinc  patrin 

proditiones,  hinc  remm  publicarum  eversiones,  hinc  cum  hoBtibiu  tttao- 
deetina  colloquift  oaaci,'  etc— Cicero,  D»  Sentct.  xU, 

*  Diog.  La^  Anax. 
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seatimente,  though  not  unknown  among  the  Epicureans 
and  the  Cynics,  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  pre- 
vailing tone.  Patriotism  was  represented  as  a  moral  duty, 
and  a  duty  of  the  highest  order.  Cicero  only  echoed 
the  common  opinion  of  antiquity  in  that  noble  passage, 
in  which  he  asserts  that  the  love  we  owe  our  country  is 
even  hoUer  and  more  profound  than  that  we  owe  our 
nearest  kinsman,  and  that  he  can  have  no  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  good  man  who  even  hesitates  to  die  in  its 
behalf.* 

A  necessary  consequence  of  this  prominence  of  pa- 
triotism was  the  practical  character  of  most  ancient  ethics. 
We  find,  indeed,  morahsts  often  exhorting  men  to  mode- 
rate their  ambition,  consoling  them  under  political  adver- 
sity, and  ui^ng  that  there  are  some  circumstances  under 
which  an  upright  man  should  for  a  time  withdraw  from 
public  affairs;^  but  the  general  duty  of  taking  part  in 
political  life  was  emphatically  asserted,  and  the  vanity  of 
the  quietist  theory  of  life  not  only  maintained,  but  some- 
what exaggerated.  Thus  Cicero  declared  that  *  a]l  virtue 
is  in  action.'*  The  younger  Phny  mentions  that  he  once 
lamented  to  the  stoic  Euphrates  the  small  place  which 
his  official  duties  left  for  philosophical  pursuits;  but 
Euphrates  answered  that  the  discharge  of  public  affairs 
and  the  administration  of  justice  formed  a  part,  and  the 
most  important  part,  of  philosophy,  for  he  who  is  so 
engaged  is  but  practising  the  precepts  of  the  schools.*  ■ 
It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Stoics  that  humanity  is 

*  Cari  sunt  parentaa,  cari  liberi,  propinqui ;  bmilisres :  Bed  omiiM  omnium 
carlUtes  patria  uoft  conpleia  eat;  pro  qua  quis  bontu  dubitet  mortem  op- 
petere  si  ei  sit  profutiirtu  ?  ' — De  O^.  i.  17. 

"  See  SeDoca,  Cmtol.  ad  Seleiam  nnd  De  Otto  Sapien. ;  and  Plutarch,  D» 
E.rilio.  The  firat  or  these  works  ia  the  tasie  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
compositions  in  the  English  tangiisg^,  Botingbtoke's  Sffieelioit*  on  Enb. 

*  D«  Officio.  *  Eput.  i.  10, 
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a  body  in  which  each  limb  should  act  solely  and  con- 
tinually with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  whole. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  purest  mind  of  the  sect,  was  for 
nineteen  years  the  active  ruler  of  the  whole  civilised  globe. 
Thrasea,  Helvidiua,  Comutus,  and  a  crowd  of  others  who 
had  adopted  stoicism  as  a  rehgion,  Uved,  and  in  many 
cases  died,  in  obedience  to  its  precepts,  struggling  for  the 
liberties  of  their  country  in  the  darkest  hours  of  tyranny. 
Men  who  had  formed  such  high  conceptions  of  duty, 
who  had  bridled  so  completely  the  tumult  of  passion, 
and  whose  lives  were  spent  in  a  cahn  sense  of  virtue 
and  of  dignity,  were  little  hkely  to  be  assailed  by 
the  superstitious  fears  that  are  the  nightmare  of  weaker 
men.  The  preparation  for  death  was  deemed  one  of  the 
chief  ends  of  philosophy.^  The  thought  of  a  coming 
change  assisted  the  mind  in  detaching  itself  from  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  the  extinction  of  all  superstitious 
terrors  completed  the  type  of  self-reliant  majesty  which 
stoicism  had  chosen  for  its  ideal.  But  while  it  is  cer- 
tmn  that  no  philosophers  expatiated  upon  death  with  a 
grander  eloquence,  or  met  it  with  a  more  placid  courage, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  their  constant  disquisitions 
forced  it  into  an  unhealthy  prominence,  and  somewhat 
discoloured  their  whole  view  of  life.  '  The  Stoics,'  as 
Bacon  has  said,  'bestowed  too  much  cost  on  death,  and 
by  their  preparations  made  it  more  fearfid.'^  There  is  a 
profoimd  wisdom  in  the  maxims  of  Spinoza,  that  '  the  . 
proper  study  of  a  wise  man  is  not  how  to  die,  but  bow  to 
Hve,'  and  that  '  there  is  no  subject  on  which  the  sage 
will  think  less  than  death.''  A  life  of  active  duty  is 
the  best  preparation  for  the  end,  and  so  large  a  part  of 

'  '  Tota  eniin  pbOoaophonuu  vita,  nt  ait  idem  commentatio  mnrtia  eat.'— 
Cicero,  Ttuc.  i. 
*  li»ag  m  Zhaih,  *  Spinoia,  ^Jdct,  ir.  07. 
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the  evil  of  death  lies  in  its  anticipatioD,  that  an  attempt  to 
deprive  it  of  its  terrors  by  constant  meditation  almost 
necessarily  defeats  its  object,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  forms  an  unnatmally  tense,  feverish,  and  tra^cal  cha- 
racter, annihilates  the  ambition  and  enthii^asm  that  are 
essential  to  human  progress,  and  not  unirequently  casts  a 
chill  and  a  deadness  over  the  affections. 

Among  the  many  half-pagan  l^nds  that  were  con- 
nected with  Ireland  dming  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  is  that  of  the  islands  of  life  and  of  deatii. 
In  a  certain  lake  in  Munster,  it  is  said  there  were  two 
islands ;  into  the  first  death  could  never  enter,  but  age 
and  sickness,  and  the  weariness  of  life,  and  the  paroxysms 
of  fearful  suffering  were  all  known  there,  and  they  did 
their  work  till  the  inhabitants,  tired  of  their  immortality, 
learned  to  look  upon  the  opposite  island  as  upon  a 
haven  of  repose :  they  launched  their  barks  upon  its 
gloomy  waters ;  they  touched  its  shore  and  they  were 
at  rest.* 

This  legend,  which  is  far  more  akin  to  the  spirit  of 
paganism  than  to  that  of  Christianity,  and  is  in  £ict  only 
another  form  of  the  myth  of  Tithonus,  represents  with 
great  fidelity  the  aspect  in  which  death  was  regarded  by 
the  exponents  of  stoicism.  There  was  much  difference 
of  opinion  and  of  certitude  in  the  judgments  of  the  andent 
philosophers  concerning  the  future  destinies  of  the  soul, 
.  but  they  were  tinanimous  in  r^ardmg  death  simply  as  a 
natural  rest,  and  in  attributing  the  terrors  that  were  con- 
nected with  it  to  a  diseased  ima^ation.  Death,  they 
said,  is  the  only  evil  that  does  not  afflict  us  when  present. 

'  Gomden.  Uontalembert  notices  a  umilur  legpend  u  existing  in  Brittanj' 
(La  Moitm  dOoddaa,  tome  u.  p.  287).  ProoopiuB  {De  Beilo  Qolk.  iv.  20) 
save  tltnt  it  is  impoMible  for  men  to  live  in  tlie  vest  of  BiitaiD,  and  that 
llw  diatiict  ia  believed  to  be  inhabited  b;  the  aouls  of  the  dead. 
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While  we  are  death  is  not,'  when  death  has  come  we  are 
□ot.  It  is  a  false  belief  that  it  only  follows,  it  also  pre- 
cedes, life.  It  is  to  be  aa  we  were  before  we  were  bom. 
The  candle  which  has  been  extinguished  is  in  the  same 
condition  as  before  it  was  lit,  and  the  dead  man  as 
the  man  unborn.  Death  is  the  end  of  all  sorrow.  It 
either  secures  happiness  or  ends  suffering.  It  frees  the 
slave  from  his  cruel  master,  opens  the  prison  doors,  calms 
the  qualms  of  pain,  closes  the  stru^lea  of  poverty.  It  is 
the  last  and  best  boon  of  nature,  for  it  frees  man  from  all 
his  cares.  It  is  at  worst  but  the  close  of  a  banquet  we 
have  enjoyed.  Whether  it  be  desired  or  whether  it  be 
shunned,  it  is  no  curse  and  no  evil,  but  amply  the  resolu- 
tion of  our  being  into  its  primitive  elements,  the  law  of 
our  nature  to  which  it  is  our  duty  cheerfully  to  conform. 
Such  were  the  leading  topics  that  were  employed  in 
that  beautiful  literature  of  '  Consolations,'  which  the 
academic  Crantor  is  said  to  have  originated,  and  which 
occupies  so  laige  a  place  in  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
Hutarch,  and  the  Stoics.  Gcero,  like  all  the  school  of 
Plato,  added  to  these  motives  a  very  firm  and  constant 
reference  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Plutarch  held 
the  same  doctrine  witii  equal  assurance,  but  he  gave  it  a' 
much  less  con^icuous  position  in  his  '  Consolations,'  and 
he  based  it  not  upon  philosophical  grounds,  but  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  oracles,  and  upon  the  mysteries  of 
Bacchus.'  Among  the  Stoics  the  doctrine  shone  with  a 
faint  and  uncertain  light,  and  was  seldom  or  never 
adopted  as  a  motive.  But  that  which  is  most  impressive 
to  a  student  who  turns  from  the  religious  literature  of 
Christianity  to  the  pagan  philosoplues,  is  the  complete 
absence  in  the  latter  of  all  notion  concerning  the  penal 

>  In  his  Da  Sera  Numimt  Vindteta  and  liis  Comolatio  ad  Vaorem, 
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character  of  death.  Death,  according  to  Socrates,'  either 
extinguishes  life  or  emancipates  it  from  the  thraldom  of 
the  body.  Even  in  the  first  case  it  is  a  blessdng,  in  the 
last  it  19  the  greatest  of  boons.  *  Accustom  yourself,'  said 
Epicurus,  '  to  the  bought  that  death  is  indifierent ;  for 
all  good  and  all  evil  consist  in  feeling,  and  what  is  death 
but  the  privation  of  feeling.'*  '  Souls  either  remain  after 
death,*  said  Cicero,  *or  th^  perish  in  death.  If  they 
remain  they  are  happy;  if  they  perish  they  are  not 
wretched.' '  Seneca,  consoling  Folybius  concerning  the 
death  of  his  brother,  exhorts  his  friaid  to  tHnk,  'if  the 
dead  have  any  sensations,  then  my  brother,  let  loose  as  it 
were  from  a  lifelong  prison,  and  at  last  enjoying  his  hberty, 
looks  down  from  a  loftier  height  on  the  wonders  of  nature 
and  on  all  the  deeds  of  men,  and  sees  more  clearly  those 
divine  things  which  be  had  so  long  sought  in  vain  to 
understand.  But  why  should  I  be  afflicted  for  one  who 
is  dther  happy  or  is  nothing.  To  lament  the  fate  of  one 
who  is  happy  is  envy ;  to  lament  the  fate  of  a  nonentity 
is  madness.'* 

But  while  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  were  on 
this  point  unanimous,  there  was  a  strong  opposing  currait 
in  the  popular  mind.  The  C^reek  word  for  superstition 
signifies  Uterally  *  fear  of  the  gods,'  or  deemons,  and  the 
philosophers  sometimes  represent  the  vulgar  as  shudder- 
ing at  the  thought  c^  death,  through  dread  of  certun  end- 
less sufferings  to  which  it  would  lead  them.  The  Qreek 
mytholc^  contains  many  fables  on  the  subject  The 
early  Greek  vases  occasionally  represent  scenes  of  infernal 

*  In  tiio  Hutdim.  pauim.    3eo,  too,  Muc.  Aurelius,  ii.  12. 

'  S«e  a  Terr  Btrikisg  ktter  of  Epicunu  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laert.  in  hia 
life  of  tbat  philiMupher.  Except  a  few  sentences,  qnoted  hj  other  writera, 
these  letters  were  all  that  was  Imown  of  the  works  of  Epicunu,  till  the 
recent  discorery  of  one  of  his  treatises  at  HercuUueum. 

*  Ttitc.  Quatt.  i.  *  Cauot.  ad  Fofyb,  xxviL 
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torments,  not  unlike  those  of  mediaeval  frescoes.'  The 
rapture  with  which  Epicureanism  was  recdved,  as  libe* 
rating  the  human  mind  &om  the  tJiraldom  of  superstitious 
terrors,  shows  how  gaUing  must  have  been  the  yoke.  In 
the  poem  of  Lucretius,  in  occasional  passages  of  Cicero 
and  other  Latin  moralists,  above  all,  in  the  treatise  of 
Plutarch  '  On  Superstition,'  we  may  trace  the  deep  impres- 
sion these  terrors  had  made  upon  the  populace,  even  duiiog 
the  later  period  of  the  republic,  and  during  the  empire. 
To  destroy  them  was  represented  as  the  highest  function 
of  philosophy.  Plutarch  denounced  them  as  the  worst 
calumny  i^fwnst  the  Deity,  as  more  pernicious  than 
atheism,  as  the  evil  consequences  of  immoral  fables,  and 
he  gladly  turned  to  other  legends  which  taught  a  different 
lesson.  Thus  it  was  related  that  when,  during  a  certain 
festival  aX  Ai^os,  the  horses  that  were  to  draw  the  statue 
of  Juno  to  the  temple  were  detmned,  the  sons  of  the 
priestess  yoked  tJbemselves  to  the  car,  and  their  mother, 
admiring  their  piety,  prayed  the  goddess  to  reward  them 
with  whatever  boon  was  the  best  for  man.  Her  prayer 
was  answered — they  sank  asleep  and  died.^  In  like  ' 
manner  the  architects  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  prayed  the  god  to  select  that  reward  which  was 
best.  The  oracle  told  them  in  reply  to  spend  seven  days 
in  rejoicing,  and  on  the  following  night  their  reward 
would  come.  They  too  died  in  sleep.*  The  swan  was 
consecrated  to  Apollo  because  its  dyiog  song  was  be- 
lieved to  spring  from  a  prophetic  impulse.*    The  Spanish 

>  Mantr,  BitC.  iea  JUtiffwu  de  la  Orice  antique,  torn.  i.  pp.  662-586.  M. 
BaTaiMon  in  hia  Memoir  on  Sbncum  {Aead.  da  Intcriptimu  et  Bdlet4etire>, 
toni.  xxi.)  has  enlarged  on  the  terroiism  of  pagnnism,  but  has,  I  think, 
exi^eiatedtt  Keligiona  which  (elected  game*  as  Uie  natnrol  form  of 
devotion  can  osTei  have  had  anj  reiy  alaiming'  chancter. 

>  Plutarch,  Ad  ApcUoaitun.  *  Ibid. 
*  Cic  TuK.  Qtttea.  L 
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Celts  T^sed  temples,  and  sang  Lymns  of  praise  to  death.^ 
No  philosopher  of  antiquity  ever  questioned  that  a  good 
man,  reviewing  his  life,  nught  look  upon  it  without  shame 
and  even  with  positive  complacency,  or  that  the  rever- 
ence with  -which  men  r^ard  heroic  deaths  is  a  foretaste 
of  the  sentence  of  the  Creator.  To  this  confidence  may  be 
traced  the  tranquil  courage,  the  complete  absence  of  all 
remorse,  so  conspicuous  in  the  closing  hours  of  Socrates, 
and  of  innumerable  others  of  the  sages  of  antiquity.  There 
is  DO  fact  in  rehgious  history  more  startling  than  the  rad- 
ical change  that  has  in  this  respect  passed  over  the  cha- 
racter of  devotion.  It  is  said  of  Chilon,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  that  at  the  dose  of  his  career  he  gathered 
his  disciples  around  him,  and  congratulated  himself  that 
in  a  long  life  he  could  recall  but  a  single  act  that  sad- 
dened his  dying  hour.  It  was  that,  in  a  perplexing 
dilemma,  he  had  allowed  his  love  of  a  friend  in  some 
dight  degree  to  obscure  his  sense  of  justice.*  The  writings 
of  Cicero  in  his  old  age  are  full  of  passionate  aspirations 
to  a  future  world,  unclouded  by  one  r^ret  or  by  one 
fear.  Seneca  died  tranquilly,  bequeathing  to  his  friends 
*  the  most  precious  of  his  possessions,  the  image  of  his 
life.''  Titus  on  his  deathbed  declared  that  he  could 
remember  only  a  single  act  with  which  to  reproach  him- 
se^.*  On  the  last  night  in  which  Antoninus  Pius  lived, 
the  tribune  came  to  ask  for  the  pass-word  of  the  night. 

'  Fbilost.  Apolt,  of  Tyan.  t.  4.    Heace  their  pnanon  for  auicide  vhicb 
SUioa  Italiciu  commemoratea  in  lines  which  I  think  Tsiy  beautiful : — 
*  Prodiga  gens  Knimie  et  properaie  facillioM  martem, 
Namque  ubi  trtmscendit  florentes  Tiribus  animiw 
Impatiens  nvi,  spemit  uoTiMe  Benectam 
Et  fnti  modua  in  dexb«  est' 
Valerius  Maximua  (ii.  vi.  $  13)  speaks  of  Celts  who  celebrated  tbe  Urtb  of 
men  with  lamentation,  and  their  deatlia  with  joy. 
■  Anlue  GelliuR,  yoeUs,i.  3.  ■  Tacitus,  Amtaiei,  xr.  63. 

*  Suetoo.  TUui,  10. 
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The  dying  emperor  gave  lum  '  ffiquanimitaa.'  ^  Julian,  the 
last  great  repreaentative  of  his  expiring  creed,  caught  up 
the  same  majestic  strain.  Amid  the  curses  of  angry 
priests,  and  the  impending  ruin  of  the  cause  he  loved,  he 
calmly  died  in  the  consciousness  of  his  virtue ;  and  hia 
death,  which  is  among  the  most  fearless  that  antiquity 
records,  wes  the  last  protest  of  philosophic  paganism 
against  the  new  doctrine  that  had  arisen.^ 

It  is  customary  with  many  writers,  when  exhibiting  the 
many  points  in  which  the  ancient  philosophers  anticipated 
Christian  ethics,  to  represent  Christianity  as  if  it  were 
simply  a  development  or  authoritative  confirmation  of 
the  highest  teaching  of  p^nism,  or  as  if  the  additions 
were  at  least  of  such  a  nature  that  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  the  best  and  purest  spirits  of  the  pagan  world,  had 
they  known  them,  would  have  gladly  welcomed  them. 
But  this  conception,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of 
truth  if  apphed  to  tJie  teaching  of  many  Protestants,  is 
either  grosdy  exaggerated  or  absolutely  false  if  applied  to 
that  of  the  patristic  period  or  of  mediaeval  Catholicbm.  . 
On  the  very  subject  which  the  philosophers  deemed  the 
most  important  their  unanimous  conclusion  was  the 
extreme  antithesis  of  the  teaching  of  Cathohcism.  The 
philosophers  tai^ht  that  death  is  *  a  law  and  not  a  punish- 
ment ;' '  the  fathers  taught  Uiat  it  is  a  penal  infliction  in- 
troduced into  the  world  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 

'  Capitoliuua,  Aittonimu. 

'  Sea  the  beautiful  account  of  bis  last  hours  giren  bj  Ammianua  Marcel- 
liniu  nod  reproduced  b^  Uibboa.  There  ara  Bome  remarks  veil  worth 
reading  about  the  death  of  Julian,  and  the  state  of  thought  that  rendered 
auch  a  death  possible,  in  Dr.  NevrmMi's  Ditcowtet  on  Uniaeniljf  Educaltmi, 

*  '  Lex  Don  pcena  mors '  waa  t,  favourite  aajing  amoog  the  ancienta.  On 
the  other  hand,  Tertullian  verj distinctlj'  enunciated  tbe patristic  Tiew,  'Qui 
autem  primordia  homints  novimus,  audenter  determionmus  mortem  non  ex 
natiua  secutani  bonunem  Bed  ex  culpa.' — Dt  Atwma,  b'2. 
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which  was  also  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  all  noxiotis 
plants,  of  all  convulsions  in  the  mateml  globe,  and  as 
was  sometimes  asserted  even  of  a  diminution  of  the  light 
of  the  sun.  The  first  taught  that  death  was  the  end  of 
sufiering ;  they  ridiculed  as  the  extreme  of  folly  the  notion 
that  physical  evils  could  await  those  whose  bodies  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  they  dwelt  with  emphatic 
.eloquence  upon  the  approaching,  and  as  they  believed 
final,  eztmction  of  superstitious  terrors.  The  second 
taught  that  death  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  human 
race  is  but  the  banning  of  endless  and  excruciating 
tortures — tortures  before  which  the  most  ghastly  of  ter- 
restrial sufierings  dwindle  into  inmgnificance — tortures 
which  no  courage  could  defy — which  none  but  an  im- 
mortal being  could  endure.  The  first  represented  man 
as  pure  and  innocent  until  bis  will  has  sinned ;  the 
second  represented  him  as  under  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation at  the  very  moment  of  his  birth.  '  No  funeral 
sacrifices,'  said  a  great  writer  of  the  first  school,  'are 
offered  for  children  who  die  at  an  early  age,  and  none 
of  the  ceremonies  practised  at  the  funerals  of  adults  are 
performed  at  their  tombs,  for  it  is  believed  that  infants 
have  no  hold  upon  earth  or  upon  terrestrial  affections. . . . 
The  law  forbids  us  to  honour  them  because  it  is  irreligious 
to  lament  for  those  pure  souls  who  have  past  into  a  better 
Ufe  and  a  happier  dwelling-place.'*  'Whosoever  shall 
tell  us,'  said  a  distinguished  exponent  of  the  patristic 
theology,  '  that  infants  shall  be  quickened  in  Christ  who 
die  without  partaking  in  His  Sacrament,  does  both  con- 
tradict the  Apostle's  teaching  and  condemn  the  whole 
Church.  .  .  .  And  he  that  is  not  quickened  in  Christ 
must  remain  in  that  condemnation  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks,  "  by  one  man's  offence  condemnation  came  upon 

>  Plutu«h,  Ad  Vxortm. 
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all  men  to  condemnation.  To  which  condemnation  in- 
fants are  bom  liable  as  all  the  Church  believes."' '  The 
one  school  endeavoured  to  plant  its  foundations  in  the 
moral  nature  of  mankind,  by  proclaiming  that  man  can 
become  acceptable  to  the  Deity  by  hia  own  virtue,  and 
by  this  alone,  that  all  sacrifices,  rites,  and  forms  are 
indifferent,  and  that  the  true  worship  of  God  is  the  re- 
cognition and  imitation  of  His  goodness.  According  to  tbe 
other  school,  the  most  heroic  efforts  of  human  virtue  are 
insufficient  to  avert  a  sentence  of  eternal  condemnation, 
unless  united  wil^  an  implicit  belief  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Church,  and  a  due  observance  of  the  rites  it  en- 
joins. By  the  philosophers  the  ascription  of  anger  and 
vengeance  to  the  Deity,  and  the  apprehension  of  future 
torture  at  His  hands,  "were  unanimously  repudiated ;  *  by 
the  priests  the  opposite  opinion  was  deemed  equally  cen- 
surable.' 

These  are  fundamental  pomts  of  difference,  for  they 
relate  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophy. The  main  object  of  the  pagan  philosophers  was 
to  dispel  the  terrors  the  imagination  had  cast  around 
death,  and  by  destroying  this  last  cause  of  fear  to  secure 
the  hberty  of  man.  The  main  object  of  the  CathoUc 
priests  has  been  to  make  death  in  itself  as  revolting  and 
appalhi^  as  pos^ble,  and  by  representing  escape  irom 
its  terrors  as  hopeless,  except  by  complete  subjection  to 
their  nile,  to  convert  it  into  an  instrument  of  government. 
By  multiplying  the  dancing  or  warning  skeletons,  and 

'  St  Augustine,  EpiO.  166. 

*  '  At  boc  quidem  commuDe  est  ODmium  philoMphorant  non  eonim  modo 
qui  deum  luhil  ha1>ere  ipBum  negotii  dicunt,  et  nihil  exhtb«ra  alteri ;  Bed 
eomm  etiam,  qui  deum  Bemper  agere  aliquid  et  moliri  Tolunt,  numquam 
nee  intfci  deum  nee  nooere.'— Cic  Z>«  Offic.  iii.  28. 

'  See  the  refutation  of  the  philoaophic  notion  in  L&ctuitius,  Da  Ira 
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other  sepulchral  images  representiog  the  loathsomeness 
of  death  without  its  repose ;  by  substituting  inhumation 
for  incremation,  and  concentrating  the  imagination  on 
the  ghasUiness  of  decay;  above  all,  by  peopling  the 
unseen  world  with  demon  phantoms  and  with  excru- 
ciating tortures,  the  Catholic  Church  succeeded  in  making 
death  in  itself  unspeakably  terrible,  and  in  thus  preparing 
men  for  the  consolations  it  could  offer.  Its  l^ends,  its 
ceremonies,  its  art,^  its  dogmatic  teaching,  all  conspired 
to  this  end,  and  the  history  of  its  miracles  is  a  striking 
evidence  of  its  success.  The  great  majority  of  supersti- 
tions have  ever  clustered  around  two  centres — the  fear  of 
death  and  the  belief  that  every  phenomenon  of  life  is  the 
result  of  a  special  spiritual  interposition.  Among  the 
ancients  they  were  usually  of  the  latter  kind.  Aiiguries, 
prophecies,  interventions  in  war,  prodigies  avenging  the 
neglect  of  some  rite  or  marking  some  epoch  in  the 
fortunes  of  a  nation  or  of  a  ruler,  are  the  forms  they 
usually  assumed.  In  the  middle  ages,  although  these  were 
very  common,  the  mcwt  conspicuous  superstitions  took 
the  form  of  viaiona  of  Pui^tory  or  Hell,  conflicts  with 
visible  demons,  or  Satanic  miracles.  like  those  mothers 
who  govern  their  children  by  persuading  them  that  the  dark 
is  crowded  with  spectres  that  will  seize  the  disobedient, 
and  who  often  succeed  in  creating  an  association  of  ideas 
that  the  adult  man  is  unable  altogether  to  dissolve,  the 
Catholic  priests  resolved  to  base  their  power  upon  the 
nerves ;  and  as  they  long  exerdsed  an  absolute  control 

*  'ReTelation/asLeudngobserres  in  his  eaaajoD  this  subject,  'hat  made 
Death  "  the  king  of  terrors,"  the  awful  ofTspriDg  of  sin  and  the  dtead  way  to 
ita  puDishmeutj  though  to  the  imagination  of  the  aocient  heathen  world, 
Greek  or  Ktrurtan,  he  wu  a  youthful  genius— the  twin  brother  of  Sleep,  or 
slusty  boy  with  a  torch  held  downwards.' — Coleridge's  Biagrap}ua  liUeraria, 
cap.  zxiL  note  by  Sarah  Coleridge. 
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over  education,  literature,  and  art,  they  succeeded  in 
completely  reTersing  the  teaching  of  tmcient  philosophy, 
and  in  making  the  terrors  of  death  for  centuries  the 
nightmare  of  the  imagination. 

There  is  indeed  another  ^de  to  the  picture.  The 
vague  uncertUDtj  with  which  the  best  pagan  r^arded 
death  passed  away  before  the  teaching  of  the  Oburch, 
and  it  was  often  replaced  by  a  rapture  of  hope,  which, 
however,  the  doctrines  of  pui^tory  contributed  at  a  later 
period  largely  to  quell.  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  justice  of  the  Catholic  conception  of  death  or  of 
its  influence  upon  human  happiness,  it  is  plain  that  it  is 
radically  different  from  that  of  the  pagan  philosophers. 
That  man  is  not  only  an  imperfect  but  a  fallen  being, 
and  that  death  is  the  penal  consequence  of  his  sins,  were 
doctrines  profomidly  new  to  mankind,  and  they  have  exer- 
cised an  influence  of  the  most  serious  character  upon  the 
moral  history  of  the  world. 

The  wide  divergence  of  the  classical  from  the  catho- 
lic conception  of  death  appears  very  plainly  in  the  atti- 
tude which  each  system  adopted  towards  suicide.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of-  all  the  points  of  con- 
trast between  the  teaching  of  antiquity,  and  especially  of 
the  Eoman  Stoics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  almost  all 
modem  moralists  on  the  other.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
the  ancients  were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their 
approval  of  the  act.  Pythagoras,  to  whom  so  many  of 
the  wisest  sayings  of  antiquity  are  ascribed,  is  stated  to 
have  forbidden  men  '  to  depart  from  their  guard  or  sta- 
tion in  life  without  the  order  of  their  commander,  that  is, 
of  God.''     Plato  adopted  similar  language,  though  he 

'  '  Vetat  PylimgoraB  injunu  imperatoru,  id  ««t  D^,  de  prKudio  et  stations 
viUe  decedeie.' — Ci&  Dt  Seaee.  xx.    U  we  believe  the  Ttay  untnutwortb^ 
16      ■ 
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permitted  suicide  when  the  law  required  it,  and  also  when 
men  had  been  struck  down  by  intolerable  calamity,  or 
had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.'  Aristotle 
condemned  it  on  civic  grounds,  as  being  an  injury  to  the 
state.'  The  roll  of  Greek  suicides  is  not  long,  though  it 
contains  some  illustrious  names,  among  others  those  of 
Zeno  and  Cleanthes.'  In  Rome,  too,  where  suidde  acquired 
a  greater  prominence,  its  lawfulness  was  by  no  means 
accepted  as  an  axiom.  The  story  of  Eegulus,  whether  it 
be  a  history  or  a  legend,  shows  that  the  patient  endurance 
of  suffering  was  once  the  Eoman  ideal.*  Virgil  painted 
in  the  darkest  colours  the  condition  of  suicides  in  the 
future  world.^  Cicero  strongly  asserted  the  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras,  though  he  praised  the  suicide  of  Cato.' 
Apuleius,  expounding  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  taught  that 
'  the  wise  man  never  throws  off  his  body  except  by  the 
will  of  God.''  Csesar,  Ovid,  and  others  ui^ed  that  in 
extreme  distress  it  is  easy  to  despise  life,  and  that  true 

evidence  of  Kog.  Lttertius,  (Pftluigons)  the  pbQoeoplier  himself  comniitted 
Buidde  by  etarration. 

'  See  bis  Zavn,  lib.  ix.  In  his  Ph^doit,  however,  Plato  went  further,  and 
condemned  all  suicide.  LibnijiaB  says  {Se  Vita  Sad)  that  the  arguments 
of  the  I^adoit  prevented  him  from  committing  aulcide  after  the  death  of 
Julian.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  meutians  a  certain  Cleombrotua,  who 
was  so  faaciiiated  by  the  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the  i%«(bN 
that  he  forthwith  cast  himself  into  the  sea.  And  Cato,  as  is  well  known, 
chose  this  work  to  study  the  nig'ht  he  committed  suicide. 

*  Arist  Elhic.  V. 

*  See  a  list  of  these  in  Lactantius*  Inti.  Div.  iii.  18.  Many  of  these 
instances  rest  on  very  doubtful  evidence. 

*  Adam  Smith's  Moral  Senlimenis,  part  vii.  5  2. 

*  '  Proxima  delude  teneut  mffisti  loca  qui  eibi  lethum, 
.  Insontes  peperere  mann,  lucemque  perosi 

Projicere  animas.    Quam  vellent  tathere  in  alto 

Nunc  et  paiiperiem  et  duros  perferre  labores.* — jEneid,  vi.  4S4-7. 

*  Cicero  has  noticed  suidde  in  his  De  SmedaU,  in  the  Smm.  Sc^iicnii, 
and  in  the  Tiucularu.  Concerning  the  death  of  Cato,  he  says,  that  the 
occasion  was  such  as  to  constitute  a  divine  call  to  leave  life.— 7W.  i. 

'  Apuleim^  Da  PAOot.  Flat.  liK  i 
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courage  is  shown  in  enduring  it*  Among  the  Stoics 
themselves,  the  belief  that  no  man  may  shrink  from  a 
duty  coexisted  with  the  belief  that  .every  man  has  a  right 
to  dispose  of  his  own  life.  Seneca,  who  emphatically 
advocated  suicide,  admits  that  there  were  some  who 
deemed  it  wrong,  and  he  himself  attempted  to  moderate 
what  he  termed  '  the  passion  for  suicide '  that  had  arisen 
among  his  disciples.^  Marcus  Aurelius  wavers  a  little  on 
the  subject,  sometimes  asserting  the  right  of  every  man  to 
leave  hfe  when  he  pleases,  sometimes  inclining  to  the 
Platonic  doctrine  that  man  is  a  soldier  of  God,  occupying 
a  post  which  it  is  criminal  to  abandon.'  Plotinus  and 
Porphyry  argued  strongly  against  all  suicide.* 

'  ThosOrid:— 

'  Rebiu  In  adTerni  fiicile  est  contemnere  Titam 
Fortiter  ills  facit  qui  miser  esse  poteat' 
See,  too,  MutMl,  xL  50. 

'  E^eciallf  £i>.  xxir.  Seneca  de«ires  tbat  men  should  not  commit  sni- 
cide  with  panic  or  trepidstioii.  He  sbjb  that  thoee  condemned  to  death 
should  await  their  executiun,  for  '  it  is  a  follj  to  die  through  fear  of  death ; ' 
and  he  recommends  men  to  support  old  age  sa  long  aa  their  faculties  re- 
main unimpaired.  On  this  last  point,  however,  his  language  ia  aomcwhat 
contradictorj.  There  is  a  good  review  of  the  opinions  of  the  andenta  in 
general,  and  of  Seneca  in  particular,  on  thia  subject  in  Justiia  Lipuus,  Man- 
dacatio  ad  Stoicam  I%3otopkiam,  lib.  iii.  diasert.  S3,  S3,  from  which  I  hare 
borrowed  mncb. 

'  In  his  MeditaOont,  iz.  3,  he  speake  of  the  duty  of  patientlj  awaiting 
death.  But  in  iii.  1,  x.  8,  33-32,  he  clearlj  recognises  the  right  of  auidde 
in  Eome  cases,  especially  to  pi«rent  moral  degeneracj.  It  must  be  remain- 
keied  that  the  Meditation*  of  Marcus  Aureliua  were,  private  notes  for  his 
personal  guidance,  that  all  the  Stoics  admitted  it  to  be  wrong  to  commit 
suicide  in  cases  where  the  act  would  he  an  Injury  to  society,  and  that  this 
conMderation  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  divert  an  emperor  from  the 
deed.  Antoninus,  the  uncle,  predecessor,  and  model  of  M.  Aurelius,  had 
considered  it  his  duty  several  times  to  prevent  Hadrian  from  committiugr 
suicide  (Spartianus,  HaA-ianut).  According  to  Capitolinus,  Marcus  Aurelius 
'  in  his  last  illness  purposely  accelerated  his  death  by  abstinence.  The  duty 
of  not  hastily,  or  through  cowai'dice,  abaodoning  a  path  of  du^,  and  the 
right  of  man  to  quit  life  when  it  appears  intolerable,  are  combined 
veiy  clearly  by  Epictetus,  Arrian,  L  S;  and  the  latter  is  asserted  in  the 
■troQgest  manner,  i.  34-35. 

*  Porphyry,  De  Aba.  CantU,  a.  47}  Plotinus   lat  Enn.  iz.    Porphyry 
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But  notwithstanding  these  passages,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  ancimt  view  of  suicide  was  broadly  and 
atroDgly  opposed  to  our  own.  A  general  approval  of  it 
floated  down  through  most  o£  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
and  even  to  those  who  condemned  it,  it  never  seems  to 
have  assumed  its  present  aspect  of  extreme  enormity.  This 
was  in  the  first  instance  due  to  the  ancient  notion  of 
death;  and  we  have  also  to  remember,  that  whrat  a  society 
once  learns  to  tolerate  suicide,  the  deed,  in  ceasing  to  be 
disgracefiil,  loses  much  of  its  actual  criminality,  for  those 
who  are  most  firmly  convinced  that  the  stigma  and  suffer- 
ing it  now  brings  upon  the  femily  of  the  deceased  do  not 
constitute  his  entire  guilt,  will  readily  acknowledge  that 
they  greatly  aggravate  it.  In  the  conditions  of  andent 
thought,  this  aggravation  did  not  exist.  Epicurus  ex- 
horted men  'to  weigh  carefully,  whether  they  would 
prefer  death  to  come  to  them,  or  would  themselves 
go  to  death ;'  *■  and  among  his  disdples,  Lucretius,  the 
illustrious  poet  of  the  sect,  died  l^  his  own  hand,^  as 
did  also  Cassins  the  tyrannicide,  Atticus  the  friend  of 
Cicero,'  the  voluptuary  Petronius,*  and  the  philosopher 

mya  (Life  <^  Hotmtu)  that  FIo^diu  dlMuaded  him  from  Bniclde.  There  is 
ft  good  epitume  of  the  argiunenta  of  this  school  B^ciiinstniicide  in  Macroliiug, 
In  Sont.  Scip.  i, 

'  Quoted  by  S«nec«,  Ep.  xxti.  Cicero  states  the  EpJcureBn  doctrine  to 
he,  '  Vt  Bi  tolerftluleg.  rint  doknrea  knaavm,  ain  minus  »quo  animo  e  vita 
cam  •&  non  placet  tanqnam  e  theatro  exeamus'  (De  JmA.  lib.  i.) ;  and 
agnb,  'De  Diie  immortalibus  sine  ullo  uetu  Tera  aentit.  Ncm  dulntat  si 
ita  melius  est  de  vita  migmre.' — Ibid. 

*  This  ia  noticed  by  St.  Jeiome. 

*  Com.  Nepos,  Attiau,  He  hilled  himself  when  an  old  mao,  to  ahorten 
a  hopeless  disease. 

*  Petrorins,  who  was  called  the  arbitratof  of  tastes  {'  elegimtiw  arbiter "), 
vas  one  of  tbe  moet  famous  Toluptuaries  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  Unlike  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  however,  he  was  endowed  with  the  most  exqui^te 
and  refined  taste;  his  graceful  maanera  fsBcinated  all  about  bim,  and  made 
him  in  matters  of  pleasure  the  ruler  of  the  court.  Appointed  Pi'oconsnl  ol 
Bithj^ia,  and  afterwards  Consul,  he  displaced  the  energies  and  the  abililkii 
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Diodonis.^  Hiny  declared  it  to  be  one  o£  the  pcHnta 
in  which  the  lot  of  man  is  superior  to  that  of  Gtod, 
that  man  at'  least  baa  the  power  of  fiying  to  the 
tomb,'  and  he  described  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  proo& 
of  the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  it  has  filled  the  world 
with  herbs,  by  which  the  weary  may  find  a  r^id 
and  a  painlesa  death.'  One  of  the  most  ^biking  figures 
that  a  passing  notice  of  Cicero  brings  before  us,  is 
that  of  Hegesias,  who  was  sumamed  by  the  ancients 
'  the  orator  of  death.'  A  conspicuous  member  of  that 
Cyrenmc  school  which  esteemed  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure the  sole  end  of  a  rational  being,  he  taught  that 
life  was  so  full  of  cares,  and  its  pleasure  so  fleeting 
and  so  alloyed,  that  the  happiest  lot  for  man  was  death; 
and  such  was  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  so  intense  was 
the  fitsduation  he  cast  around  the  tomb,  that  his  disci- 
ples embraced  with  rapture  the  consequence  of  his  doc- 
trine, multitudes  freed  themselves  by  suicide  from  the 
troubles  of  the  world,  and  the  contagion  was  so  great, 
that  Ptolemy,  it  is  said,  was  compelled  to  banish  the  phi- 
losopher firom  Alexandria.* 

of  B  statetman.  &.  oouit  intrigue  thnw  him  oat  of  ftveni ;  ud  Iwliering  that 
his  death  was  reaolved  on,  he  determined  to  anUcipata  it  by  suii^de.  Call- 
ing his  friends  about  him,  he  opened  his  veins,  shut  them,  and  opened  them 
again ;  prolonged  his  lingering  death  till  ha  had  amuged  his  affairs;  dis- 
coursed ia  his  last  moments,  not  about  the  immortality  of  the  sonl  or  the 
dogmas  of  philosophers,  but  about  the  gay  songs  and  epigrams  of  the  hour; 
and  partahingof  a  cheerful  banquet,  died  as  recklessly  as  ha  had  lived. 
(Tacit.  Aimal.  xtL  18-19.)  It  bos  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute  whether 
or  not  this  Petroniua  was  the  author  of  the  Safyricoa,  one  of  the  most 
licentious  and  repulaive  wodis  in  Latin  literature. 

>  Seneca,  Da  Vila  Seata,  xix. 

'  '  Imperfects  rero  in  bomiae  natune  pmciptia.  solatia  ne  Denm  qnidem 
posse  omnia;  namque  neo  siln  potest  ntort^  conseiscare  a  relit,  quod 
homini  dedit  optimum  in  tantie  vibe  pceais.' — Sitt.  Wat.  ii.  6. 

*  Ifiit,  Nat.  IL  63.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  Uiia  writer  thus  speddng 
sf  sudden  deatk,  'Mortes  repentime  (hoceatsununa  vit«feliintaa),'TiL  54. 

*  Tuic.  QmesL  lib.  L  AnotbM  remaricaUe  example  of  an  epidemic  of 
■uicide  occurred  among  the  young  girls  of  Miletus.   (Aul  Odl.  xv,  10.) 
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But  it  was  in  the  Boman  Empire  and  amoDg  the  Bonan 
Stoics  that  suicide  assumed  its  greatest  prominence,  and 
its  philosophy  was  most  fuDy  elaborated.  From  an  early 
period,  self-immcJation,  like  that  of  Curtius  orDecius,  had 
been  esteemed  in  some  circumstances  a  rdigious  rite, 
being,  as  has  been  weU  suggested,  probably  a  lingermg 
remnant  of  the  custom  of  human  sacrifices,'  and  towards 
the  closing  days  of  paganism  many  influences  conspired 
in  the  same  direction.  The  example  of  Cato,  who,  as  I 
have  said,  was  the  ideal  of  the  Stoics,  and  whose  dramatic 
suicide  was  the  favourite  subject  of  their  eloquence,*  the 
indiflereuce  to  death  produced  by  the  great  multiplication 
of  gladiatorial  shows,  the  many  instances  of  barbarian 
captives,  who,  sooner  than  slay  their  fellow-countrymen, 
or  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  their  conquerors,  plunged 
their  lances  into  Uieir  own  necks, ,  or  found  other  and 
still  more  horrible  roads  to  freedom,*  the  custom  of  com- 
pelling political  prisoners  to  esecute  their  own  sentence, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  capricious  and  atrocious  tyranny  of 
the  Cffisars,*  had  raised  suicide  into  an  extraordinary  pro- 
minence. Few  things  are  more  touching  than  the  pas- 
sionate joy  with  which,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  Seneca  clung 
to  it  as  the  one  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and  the  wronged, 
the  last  bulwark  of  the  tottering  mind.  '  To  death  alone  it 
is  due  that  life  is  not  a  punishment,  that,  erect  beneath 
the  firowns  of  fortune,  I  can  preserve  my  mind  unshaken 


■  Sir  CornswBll  LewiB,  On  the  CitdAiiity  of  Eai-fy  Boman  Hittory,  voL  ii. 
p.  430.  See,  too,  on  tbb  claas  of  auicideg,  OromniiaDo,  Itlorica  Critica  del 
Sutcidio  (Venezift,  1788),  pp.  81-83.  The  real  name  of  the  author  of  this  book 
(which  ii,  I  think,  the  beat  history  of  suicide)  was  Buonftfede.  He  wu  a 
monk.    Thu  book  was  first  published  at  Lucca  in  1761. 

■  Senec.  D»  Pravid.  ii. ;  Ep.  xriv. 

*  See  some  examples  of  this  in  Seneca,  Ep.  Ui. 

*  See  a  long  catalogue  of  suicides  uiung  from  this  cuite 
lit.  M  Sukidio,  pp.  112-114. 
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and  master  of  itself.  I  have  one  to  'whom  I  can  appeal. 
I  see  before  me  the  crosses  of  many  forms.  .  .  .  I  see 
the  rack  and  the  scourge,  and  the  instruments  of.  torture 
adapted  to  eveiy  limb  and  to  every  nerve;  but  I  also  see 
Death.  She  stands  beyond  my  savage  enemies,  beyond  my 
haughty  fellow-countrymen.  Slavery  loses  its  bitterness 
when  by  a  step  I  can  pass  to  liberty.  Against  all  the  iiy  uries 
of  life,  I  have  the  refuge  of  death.'  ^  '  Wherever  you  look, 
there  is  the  end  of  evils.  You  see  that  yawning  precipice 
— there  you  may  descend  to  liberty.  Tou  'see  that  eea, 
that  river,  that  well — hberty  sits  at  the  bottom.  .  i  .  Do 
you  seek  the  way  to  freedom  P — you  may  find  it  in  every 
vein  of  your  body.'*  'If  I  can  choose  between  a  death  of 
torture  and  one  that  is  simple  and  easy,  why  should  I  not 
select  the  latter  ?  As  I  choose'the  ship  in  which  I  will 
sail,  and  the  house  I  will  inhabit,  so  I  will  choose  the 
death  by  which  I  will  leave  life.  ...  In  no  matter  more 
than  in  death  should  wc  act  according  to  our  desire. 
Depart  fix>m  life  as  your  impulse  leads  you,  whether  it 
be  by  the  sword,  or  the  rope,  or  the  poison  creeping 
through  the  veins ;  go  your  way,  and  break  the  chains  of 
slavery.  Man  should  seek  the  approbation  of  others  in 
his  Ufe ;  his  death  concerns  himself  alone.  That  is  the 
best  which  pleases  him  most.  .  .  .  The  eternal  law  has 
decreed  nothing  better  than  this,  that  hfe  should  have  but 
one  entrance  and  many  exits.  Why  should  I  endure  the 
agonies  of  disease,  and  the  cruelties  of  human  tyranny, 
when  I  can  emancipate  myself  from  all  my  torments,  and 
shake  off  every  bond?  For  this  reason,  but  for  this 
alone,  hfe  can  be  esteemed  no  just  cause  of  complaint — 
that  no  one  is  obhged  to  live.  The  lot  of  man  is  happy, 
because  no  one  continues  wretched  but  by  his  fault.    If 

'  CmwH,  ad  ISarc.  c.  zx.  *  A  Ira,  iii.  16. 
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life  pleases  you,  Ure    If  not,  you  liave  a  ri^t  to  return 
whence  you  came.'* 

These  passages,  which  are  but  a  few  selected  out  of 
very  many,  will  sufficiently  show  the  pasdon  with  which 
the  most  influential  teacher  of  Boman  stoidfim  advocated 
suicide.  As  a  general  propositLoa,  the  law  recognised  it 
as  a  right,  but  two  alight  restrictions  were  after  a  time 
imposed.'  It  had  become  customary  with  many  men 
who  were  accused  of  political  offences  to  cconmit  suidde 
before  trial,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ignominious  exposure 
of  their  bodies  and  the  confiscation  c^  their  goods ;  but 
Domitiau  closed  this  resource,  by  ord^ning  that  the 
suicide  of  an  accused  person  should  entdl  the  same  con- 
sequences as  lus  condemnation.  Hadrian  afterwards  as- 
similated the  suidde  of  a  Boman  soldier  to  desertion.' 

*  See  DoDne'a  .BM(A<ni>ifM.(l<oiidoii,  1700),  pp.  66-67.  Gibbon'i  J^mAm 
mtd  Fall,  ch.  xliv.  BlAckatoDe,inhu  chapter  on  suicide,  quotes  tlieaenteDce 
of  the  HomEio  lawjen  on  theaubject ;  'Siquigiinpfitientiadcilorisaut  t»dio 
Title  aut  murbo  sut  fnioie  ftut  pndore'  mori  malnit  Htm  animadTert«tarin 
eum.'  Ulpiau  exprewly  uierts  that  their  wiUa  were  recogiiisedbj  lav,  and 
numerous  exantplea  of  auicidea,  notoriouslj  prepared  and  publiclj  and  gra- 
dual] j  accomplished,  prora  dia  legally  of  the  act  in  Rome.  Suetonius,  it  is 
true,  speaks  of  ClMidius  acooong  a  man  for  having  tried  to  kill  kimself 
(Claud.  ztL),  andXipbilin  says  (Ixix.  8)  that  Hadriaogare  special  pennisaion 
to  the  philosopher  Euphrates  to  commit  suicide,  '  on  account  of  old  age  and 
disease ;'  but  in  the  first  case  it  appears  frooi  the  context  tliat  a  reproach  and 
not  a  legal  action  was  meant,  while  Euphrates,  I  suppose,  saked  permission  to 
show  bis  lojoltj  to  the  emperor,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  strict  neoessitj.  There 
were,  howerer,  some  Qreek  laws  condemning  suicide,  probablj  on  ciric 
grounds.  Joeeplins  mentions  (I)«  BeB.  Jvd.  liL  8),  that  in  some  nataoDS  '  the 
right  band  of  the  suicide  was  ampi^aled,  and  that  in  Judea  the  suicide  was 
onljr  buried  after  sunset'  A  Tcry  strange  law,  said  to  haTe  been  derived 
from  Greece,  is  reported  to  hare  existed  at  ManeiUes.  Peison  was  kept  bj 
the  senate  of  the  dlj,  and  given  to  those  who  could  prove  that  they  hid 
sufficient  reason  to  justify  their  desire  for  dcnth,  end  all  other  suicide  waa 
forbidden.  Tba  law  was  intended,  it  was  said,  to  prevent  hastjr  suicide,  end 
to  make  deliberate  suicide  as  r^d  and  painless  tn  poenble.  (Valer.  Max- 
imns,  ii.  6, 5  ?•)  In  the  reign  of  Terror  in  France,  a  law  was  made  umilar 
to  that  of  Domitinn.    (Carlyle's  Hitt.  of  iht  French  BetxAution,  book  t.  c.  ii.) 

*  Compare  with  tliis  a  cuiioua  '  order  of  the  day,'  issued  by  Hapoleon  in 
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With  these  exceptions,  the  liberty  aj^ears  to  have  been 
absolute,  and  the  act  was  >  committed  under  the  most 
various  motives.  The  suicide  of  Otho,  who  is  said  to 
have  killed  himself  to  avoid  being  a  second  time  a  cause 
of  civil  war,  was  extolled  as  equal  in  grandeur  to  that  c^ 
Cata*  In  the  Dacian  war,  the  enemy  having  captured 
a  distinguished  Boman  general  named  Ijonginus,  endea- 
voured to  extort  terms  from  Trajan  as  a  condition  of  his 
surrender,  but  Longinus,  by  taking  poison,  freed  the 
emperorfrom  his  embarrassment  *  On  the  death  of  Otho, 
some  of  his  soldiers,  filled  with  grief  and  admiration,  killed 
themselves  before  his  corpse,*  as  did  also  a  freedman  of 
Agrippina  at  the  funeral  o£-  the  empress.*  Before  the 
close  of  the  republic,  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of  one  of 
the  factions  in  the  chariot  races  flung  himself  upon  the 
pile  on  which  the  body  of  a  favourite  coachman  was  con- 
sumed, and  perished  in  the  Sames.'  A  Eoman,  unmenaced 
in  his  fortune,  and  standing  high  in  the  iavour  of  his 
sovereign,  killed  himself  imdor  Tiberius,  because  he  could 
not  endure  to  witness  the  crimee  of  the  empire.*  An- 
other, being  afflicted  by  au  ioourable  malady,  postponed 
his  suicide  till  the  death  of  Domitian,  that  at  least  he 
might  die  free,  and  <m  the  assassination  of  the  tyrant, 

1802,  with  it«  view  of  checking  the  preTslence  of  Bnidde  Kawag  his  m1- 
diera.    (lisle,  Du  Suicide,  pp.  402-463.) 

'  See  Suetonius,  OlAo,  c  z.-xL,  ud  the  rerj  fine  deseriptioa  in  Tadtui, 
ma.  lib.  iL  c  47-48.    Martial  compares  the  death  tif  Otho  to  that  of  Cato : 
'  Sit  Cato  dum  vivit,  sane  vel  Onsare  major 
])iim  moritur,  Qumquid  major  Othone  fuit  P  '~-JEp.  vi.  82. 
'  Xiphilin,  IXTiii.  12. 

■  TadL  3id.  ii.  4D.    Suet.  CHAo,  13.    Snetomos  ujnt  that,  in  addition  tn 
tiiese,  many  soldiers  who  were  not  present  lulled  themseWee  on  bearing  the 

*  Ibid.  AnnaL  xiv.  9. 

*  PlJn.  Sitt.  Xat.  vii.  54.    The  opposite  &etion  aUnbotatl  this  suicide,  to 
the  maddening  ett'eclA  of  the  peifumss  bontt  un  the  pil*. 

■  TaciL  Aiuiat.  vi.  26. 
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hastened  cheerfully  to  the  tomb.^  The  Cynic  Perigrinus 
anoouQced  that,  being  weaiy  of  life,  he  would  on  a  certain 
day.  depart,  and,  in  presence  of  a  large  concourse,  he 
mounted  the  funeral  pile.^  Most  frequently,  however, 
death  was  regarded  as  'the  last  physician  of  disease,''  and 
suicide  as  the  legitimate  reUef  from  intolerable  sufieting. 
'Above  all  things,'  stdd  Epictetus,  'remember  that  the 
door  is  open.  Be  not  more  timid  than  boys  at  play. 
As  they,  when  they  cease  to  take  pleasure  in  their  games, 
declare  that  they  will  no  longer  play,  so  do  you,  when  all 
things  begin  to  pall  upon  you,  retire ;  but  if  you  stay,  do 
not  complain.'*  Seneca  declared  that  he  who  awaits  the 
extremity  of  old  age  is  not '  far  removed  from  a  coward,* 
'  as  he  is.  justly  regarded  as  too  much  addicted  to  wine 
who  drafts .  the  flask  to  the  very  dr^s.'  '  I  will  not  re- 
linquish ola  age,'  he  added, '  if  it  leaves  my  better  part 
intact.  But  if  it  begins  to  shake  my  mind,  if  it  tears  out 
its  faculties  one  by  one,  if  it  leaves  me  not  life  but  breath, 
I  will  depart  fitjm  the  putrid  or  tottering  edifice.  I  will 
not  escape  by  death  from  disease  as  long  as  it  may  be 
healed,  and  leaves  my  mind  unimpaired.  I  will  not  r^se 
my  hand  against  myself  on  account  of  pain,  for  so  to  die 
is  to  be  conquered.  But  if  I  know  that  I  will  suffer  for 
ever,  I  will  depart,  not  through  fear  of  the  pain  itself,  but 
because  it  prevents  all  for  which  I  would  live.'*  'Just 
as  a  landlord,'  said  Musonius,  '  who  has  not  received  his 
rent,  pulls  down  the  doors,  removes  the  rafters,  and  fills 
up  the  well,  so  I  seem  to  be  driven  out  of  this  little  body 
when  nature,  which  has  let  it  to  me,  takes  away,  one  by 
one,  eyes  and  ears,  hands  and  feet.    I  will  not,  therefore, 


'  Plin.i5).i.  la. 

*  ThU  hietory  is  Mtirieallj  and  unfeelingly  told  hf  Lucira.     See,  too, 
Ammianus  Marcellinufl,  ziix.  1. 

*  Bophodei.  *  Arriu,  i.  24.  *  Seneca,  £p.  Iviii 
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delay  longer,  but  will  cheerfully  depart    as    from    a 
banquet.'^ 

This  conception  of  suicide  as  an  euthanasia,  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  pangs  of  disease,  and  a  guarantee  against  the 
dotage  of  age,  was  not  confined  to  philosophical  treatises. 
We  have  considerable  evidence  of  its  being  frequently  put 
in  practice.  Among  those  who  thus  abridged  their  lives 
was  Silius  Itahcus,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Latin  poets.*  The 
younger  PHuy  describes  in  terms  of  the  most  glowing  admi- 
ration the  conduct  of  one  of  his  friends,  who,  struck  down 
by  disease,  resolved  calmly  and  dehberatdy  upon  the  path 
he  should  pursue.  He  determined,  if  the  disease  was  only 
dwigerous  and  long,  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends 
and  await  the  struggle  ;  but  if  the  issue  was  hopeless,  to 
die  by  his  own  hand.  Having  reasoned  on  the  propriety 
of  this  course  with  all  the  tranquil  courage  of  a  Eoman, 
he  summoned  a  council  of  physicians,  and,  with  a  mind 
indifferent  to  either  fate,  he  calmly  awaited  their  sentence.^ 
The  same  writer  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  was 
afiBicted  with  a  horrible  disease,  which  reduced  his  body 
to  a  mass  of  sores.  His  wife  being  convinced  that  it 
was  incurable,  exhorted  her  husband  to  shorten  his 
suflerings ;  she  nerved  and  encouraged  him  to  the  effort, 
and  she  claimed  it  as  her  privil^e  to  accompany  him 
to  the  grave.  Husband  and  wife,  bound  tc^ether,  plunged 
into  a  lake.*    Seneca,  in  one  of  his  letters,  has  left  us  a 

■  Stobnui.    One  of  the  most  deliberate  Buicidea  teconled  naa  that  of  a 
Greek  woman  of  ninety  years  eld. — Vol.  Maxim,  ii.  6,  $  6. 
'  Plin.  Ep.  ill.  7.    He  starved  Limself  to  death. 

*  Lib.  i.  J^.  xjcii.  Some  of  PlJDf's  expressions  are  remarkable : — '  Id  ego 
Kiduum  ia  primis  et  pnedpua  laude  dignum  puto,  nam  im|tetD  quodam  «t 
instinctu  procurrere  ad  nioitem  commune  cum  multia:  deUberare  vero  et 
CBUSBB  ej  us  eipendere  ut^ue  suaserit  ratio,  Title  mortisque  consilium  suscipere 
Tel  ponere  ingeatis  est  animL'  In  this  case  the  doctors  pronounced  that 
lecoveij  was  possible,  and  the  suicide  was  in  consequence  aTerted. 

*  Lib.  vi.  J^.  XQT. 
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detailed  description  of  the  death-bed  of  one  of  the  BiniiaD 
suicidea.  TulUus  Marcellinus,  a  young  man  of  remarkable 
abilities  and  very  mrnest  character,  who  had  loDg  ridiculed 
the  teachings  of  philosophy,  but  had  ended  by  embracing 
it  with  all  the  passion  of  a  convert,  being  afflicted  with  a 
grave  and  hagering  though  not  incurable  disease,  resolved 
at  length  upon  suicide.  He  gathered  his  friends  around 
him,  and  many  of  them  entreated  him  to  continue  in  life. 
Among  them,  however,  was  one  stoical  philosopher,  who 
addressed  him  in  what  Seneca  terms  the  very  noblest  of 
discourses.  '  He  exhorted  him  not  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  the  question  he  was  deciding,  as  if  existence  waa 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  He  uiged  that  life  is  a 
thing  we  possess  in  common  with  slaves  and  animals,  but 
that  a  noble  death  should  indeed  be  prized,  and  he  con- 
cluded by  recommendiog  suicide.  MarcelUnus  gladly 
embraced  the  counsel  which  his  own  wishes  bad  antici- 
pated. According  to  the  advice  of  his  friend,  he  distri- 
buted gifts  among  his  faithful  slaves,  ctmsoled  them  on 
their  approaching  bereavement,  abstained  during  three 
days  fix)m  all  food,  and  at  last,  when  his  strength  had  been 
wholly  exhausted,  passed  into  a  warm  bath .  and  calmly 
died,  describing  with  his  last  breath  the  pleasing  sensa- 
tions that  accompanied  receding  Ufe.^ 

The  doctrine  of  suicide  was  indeed  the  culminating 
point  of  Boman  stoicism.  The  proud,  self-reliant,  un- 
bendmg  character  of  the  philosopher,  could  only  be 
sustained  when  he  felt  that  he  had  a  sure  refuge  against 
the  extreme  forms  of  suffering  or  of  despair.  Although 
virtue  is  not  a  mere  creature  of  interest,  no  great  system 
has  ever  yet  flourished  which  did  not  present  an  ideal  of 
happiness  as  well  as  an  ideal  of  duty.    Stoicism  taught  men 

*  £p.  Ixxvii.    On  tHe  former  cweer  of  Marcellintis,  see  £p.  xxix. 
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to  hope  little,  but  to  fear  nothing.  It  did  not  array  death  in 
brilliant  colours,  as  the  path  to  positive  felicity,  but  it  endea- 
voured to  divest  it,  as  the  end  of  suffering,  of  every  terror, 
life  lost  much  of  its  bitterness  when  men  had  foimd  a 
refuge  from  the  storms  of  fate,  a  speedy  deUverance  from 
dotage  and  pain.  Death  ceased  to  be  terrible  when  it  was 
r^arded  rather  as  a  remedy  than  aa  a  sentence.  Life 
and  death  in  the  stoical  system  were  attuned  to  the  same 
key.  The  deification  of  human  virtue,  the  total  absence 
of  all  sense  of  sin,  the  proud  stubborn  will  that  deemed 
humiliation  the  worst  of  stains,  appeared  ahke  in  each. 
The  type  of  its  own  kind  was  perfect.  All  the  virtues 
and  all  the  majesty  that  accompany  human  pride,  when 
developed  to  the  highest  point,  and  directed  to  the 
noblest  ends,  were  here  displayed.  All  those  which  ac- 
company humility  and  self-abasement  were  absent. 

I  desire  at  this  stage  of  our  enquiry  to  pause  for  a 
moment,  in  order  to  retrace  briefly  the  leading  steps  of 
the  foregoing  argument,  and  thus  to  bring  into  the  clearest 
light  the  connection  which  many  details  and  quotations 
may  have  occasionally  obscured.  Such  a  review  will 
show  at  a  single  glance  in  what  respects  stoidsm  was 
a  resiUt  of  the  pre-existent  state  of  society,  and  in  what 
respects  it  -ffas  an  active  agent,  how  far  its  influence  was 
preparing  the  way  for  Christian  ethics,  and  how  far  it  was 
opposed  to  them. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  among  the  Eomans,  as  among 
other  people,  a  very  clear  and  definite  type  of  moral 
excellence  was  created  before  men  had  formed  any  clear 
intellectual  notions  of  the  nature  and  sanctions  of  virtue. 
The  characters  of  men  are  chiefly  governed  by  their  occu- 
pations, and  the  republic  being  organised  altogether  witli 
a  view  to  military  success,  it  had  attained  all  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  a  military  society.    We  have  seen,  too,  that 
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at  all  times,  but  most  especially  under  the  conditions  of 
ancient  "warfare,  military  life  ia  very  unfavourable  to  the 
amiable,  and  very  favourable  to  the  heroic  virtues.  The 
Roman  had  learnt  to  value  force  very  highly.  Being 
continually  engaged  in  inflicting  pain,  his  natural  or 
instinctive  humanity  was  very  low.  His  moral  feelings 
were  almost  bounded  by  political  limits,  acting  only,  and 
with  different  degrees  of  intensity,  towards  his  class,  his 
country,  and  its  allies.  Indomitable  pride  was  the  moat 
prominent  element  of  his  character.  A  victorious  army 
which  is  humble,  or  diffident,  or  tolerant  of  insult,  or 
anxious  to  take  the  second  place,  is,  indeed,  almost  a 
contradiction  of  terras.  The  spirit  of  patriotism,  in  its 
relation  to  foreigners,  hke  that  of  political  hberty  in  its 
relation  to  governors,  is  a  spirit  of  constant  and  jealous 
self-assertion ;  and  although  both  are  very  consonant  with 
high  morahty  and  great  self-devotion,  we  rarely  find  that 
the  grace  of  genuine  humility  can  flourish  in  a  society 
that  is  intensely  pervaded  by  their  influence.  The  kind 
of  excellence  that  found  most  favour  in  Eoman  eyes  was 
simple,  forcible,  massive,  but  coarse-grained.  Subtilty  of 
motives,  refinements  of  feeling,  deUcacies  of  susceptibility, 
were  rarely  appreciated. 

This  was  the  darker  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  national  character  being  formed  by  a  profession 
in  which  mercenary  considerations  are  less  powerful,  and 
splendid  examples  of  self-devotion  more  frequent,  than  in 
any  other,  had  early  risen  to  an  heroic  levd.  Beath 
being  continually  confronted,  to  meet  it  with  courage 
was  the  chief  test  of  virtue.  The  habits  of  men  were  un- 
affected, frugal,  honourable,  and  laborious.  A  stern  disci- 
pline pervadmg  all  ages  and  classes  of  society,  the  will  was 
trained,  to  an  almost  unexampled  degree,  to  repress  the 
passions,  to   endure  suffering'  and  opposition,  to  tend 
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steadily  and  fearlessly  towards  aa  unpopular  eud.  A 
sense  of  duty  was  very  widdy  diffused,  and  a  deep  attach- 
ment to  the  iuterests  of  the  city  became  the  parent  of 
many  virtues. 

Such  was  the  type  of  excellence  the  Eoman  people 
had  attamed  at  a  time  when  its  intellectual  cultivation 
produced  philosophical  discussions,  and  when  numerous 
Greek  professors,  attracted  partly  by  political  events, 
ana  partly  by  the  patronage  of  Scipio  ^milianua, 
arrived  at  Home,  bringing  with  them  the  tenets  of  the 
great  schools  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  and  of  the  many 
minor  sects  that  clustered  around  them.  Epicureanism 
being  essentially  opposed  to  the  pre-existing  type  of 
virtue,  though  it  spread  greatly,  never  attained  the  posi- 
tion of  a  school  of  virtue.  Stoicism,  taught  by  Panietius 
of  Ehodes,  and  soon  after  by  the  Syrian  Posidonius,  be- 
came the  true  religion  of  the  educated  classes.  It  fur- 
nished  the  principles  of  virtue,  coloured  the  noblest 
literature  of  the  time,  and  guided  all  the  developments 
of  moral  enthusiasm. 

The  stoical  system  of  ethics  was  in  the  highest  sense  a 
system  of  independent  morals.  It  taught  that  our  reason 
reveals  to  us  a  certain  law  of  nature,  and  that  a  desire  to 
conform  to  this  law,  irrespectively  of  all  considerations  of 
reward  or  punishment,  of  happiness  or  the  reverse,  is  a 
possible  and  a  sufficient  motive  of  virtue.  It  was  also  in 
the  highest  sense  a  system  of  discipline.  It  taught  that 
the  will,  acting  under  the  complete  control  of  the  reason, 
is  the  sole  principle  of  virtue,  and  that  all  the  emotional 
part  of  our  being  is  of  the  nature  of  a  disease.  Its  whole 
tendency  was  therefore  to  dignify  and  strengthen  the  will, 
and  to  d^rade  and  suppress  the  desires.  It  taught,  more- 
over,  that  man  is  capable  of  attiuning  an-  extremely  high 
d^;ree  of  moral  excellence,  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear 
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beyond  the  present  Hfe,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  dignity 
and  consistence  of  his  character  that  he  should  r^ard 
deadi  -without  dismay,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  hasten  it 
if  he  desires. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  system  of  ethics  was  strictly 
consonant  with  the  type  of  character  the  drcurastances  of 
the  Soman  people  had  formed;  It  is  also  manifest  that 
while  the  force  of  circumstances  had  in  the  first  instance 
secured  its  ascendency,  the  energy  of  will  which  it  pro- 
duced would  enable  it  to  offer  a  powerful  resistance  to 
the  tendencies  of  an  altered  condition  of  society.  This 
vrm  pre-eminently  shown  in  the  history  of  Roman  stoicism. 
The  austere  purity  of  the  writings  of  Seneca  and  his  school 
B  a  fact,  probably  unique  in  history,  when  we  consider,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  intense  and  undisguised  depravity  of  the 
empire,  and  on  the  other,  the  prominent  position  of  most  of 
the  leading  Stoics  in  the  very  centre  of  the  stream.  More 
than  once  in  later  periods  did  great  intellectual  brilliancy 
coincide  with  general  depravity,  but  on  none  of  these  occa- 
sions was  this  moral  phenomenon  reproduced.  In  the  age 
of  Leo  X.,  in  the  age  of  the  French  Eegency,  or  of  Lewis 
XT.,  we  look  in  vain  for  high  moral  teaching  in  the  centre 
of  Italian  or  of  Parisian  civilisation.  The  true  teachers 
of  those  ages  were  the  reformers,  who  arose  in  obscure 
towns  of  Germany  or  Switzerland,  or  that  diseased  recluse 
who,  from  his  solitude  near  Geneva,  fascinated  Europe  by 
the  gleams  of  a  dazzling  and  almost  peerless  eloquence,  and 
by  a  moral  teaching  which,  though  often  feverish,  para- 
doxical, and  unpractical,  abounded  in  passages  of  tran- 
scendent majesty  and  of  the  most  entrancing  purity  and 
beauty.  But  even  the  best  moral  teachers  who  rose  in 
the  centres  of  the  depraved  society  felt  the  contagion  of 
the  surrounding  vice.  Their  ideal  was  depressed,  their 
austerity  was  relaxed,  they  appealed  to  sordid  and  worldly 
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motives,  their  judgments  of  character  were  wavering  and 
uncertain,  their  whole  teaching  was  of  the  nature  of  a  com- 
promise. But  in  ancient  Kome,  if  the  teachers  of  virtue 
acted  but  feebly  upon  the  surrounding  corruption,  their 
own  tenets  were  at  least  unstained.  The  splendour  of  the 
genius  of  Ctesar  never  eclipsed  the  moral  grandeur  of  the 
vanquished  Cato,  and  amid  all  the  dramatic  vicissitudes 
of  civil  war  and  of  political  convxUsion,  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  moral  distinctions  was  never  forgotten.  The 
eloquence  of  Livy  was  chiefly  employed  in  painting  virtue, 
the  eloquence  of  Tacitus  in  branding  vice.  The  Stoics 
never  lowered  their  standard  because  of  the  depravity 
around  them,  and  if  we  trace  in  their  teaching  any 
reflection  of  the  prevailing  worship  of  enjoyment,  it  is 
only  in  the  passionate  intensity  with  which  they  dwelt 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  tomb. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  moral  system  to  form  a 
bulwark  against  vice,  it  must  also  be  capable  of  admitting 
those  extensions  and  refinements  of  moral  sympathies 
which  advancing  civilisation  produces,  and  the  inflexibility 
of  its  antagonism  to  evil  by  no  means  implies  its  in- 
capacity of  enlarging  its  conceptions  of  good.  During 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  importation  of 
stoical  tenets  into  Home  and  the  ascendency  of  Chris- 
tianity, an  extremely  important  transformation  of  moral 
ideas  had  been  effected  by  political  changes,  and  it 
became  a  question  how  far  the  new  elements  could 
coalesce  with  the  stoical  ideal,  and  how  far  they  tended  to 
replace  it  by  an  essentially  different  type.  These  changes 
were  twofold,  but  were  very  closely  connected.  They 
consisted  of  the  increasing  prominence  of  the  benevolent 
or  amiable,  as  distinguished  from  the  heroio  quahties, 
and  of  the  enlargement  of  moral  sympathies,  which 
having  at  first  comprised  only  a  class  or  a  nation,  came 
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at  last,  by  the  destruction  of  many  artificial  barriers,  to 
include  all  classes  and  all  nations.  The  causes  of  these 
changes — which  were  the  most  important  antecedents  of 
the  triumph  of  Christianity — are  very  complicated  and 
numerous,  but  it  will,  I  think,  be  possible  to  give  in  a  few 
pages  a  sufficiently  clear  outline  of  the  movement. 

It  originated  in  the  Koman  Empire  at  the  time  when 
the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  civihsations  was  effec- 
ted by  the  conquest  of  the  former  country.  The  gene- 
ral humanity  of  the  Greeks  had  always  been  incom- 
parably greater  than  that  of  the  Eomans.  The  refining 
influence  of  their  art  and  literature,  thdr  ignorance  of 
gladiatorial  games,  and  their  comparative  freedom  from 
the  spirit  of  conquest,  had  separated  them  widely  from 
iheir  semi-barbarous  conquerors,  and  had  given  a  peculiar 
softness  and  tenderness  to  their  ideal  characters.  Pericles, 
who,  when  the  friends  who  had  gathered  round  his 
death-bed,  imagining  him  to  be  insensible,  were  recounting 
his  splendid  deeds,  told  them  that  they  had  forgotten 
his  best  titl^  to  fame — that  '  no  Athenian  had  ever  worn 
mourning  on  his  account;'  Aristides,  praying  the  gods 
that  those  who  had  banished  him  might  never  be 
compelled  by  danger  or  suffering  to  recall  him ;  Pho- 
cion,  when  unjustly  condemned,  exhorting  his  son  never 
to  avei^e  his  death,  all  represent  a  type  of  character 
of  a  milder  kind  than  that  which  Homan  influences 
produced.  The  plays  of  Euripides  had  been  to  the 
ancient  world  the  first  great  revelation  of  the  supreme 
beauty  of  the  gentler  virtues.  Among  the  many  forms 
of  worship  that  flourished  at  Athens,  there  was  an  altar 
which  stood  alone,  conspicuous  and  honoured  beyond 
all  oUiers.  The  suppliants  thronged  around  it,  but  no 
image  of  a  god,  no  symbol  of  dogma  was  there.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Pity,  and  was  venerated  through  all  the 
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ancient  world  as  the  first  great  assertion  among  mankind 
of  the  supreme  sanctity  of  Mercy.' 

But  while  the  Greek  spirit  was  from  a  very  early 
period  distinguished  for  its  humanity,  it  was  at  first  as 
far  removed  from  cosmopolitanism  as  that  of  Rome.  It 
is  well  known  that  Phr3™ichus  was  exiled  because  in  his 
*  Siege  of  Miletus'  he  had  represented  the  triumph  of  bar- 
barians over  Greeks.^  Hia  successor,  .^chylus,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  violate  all  dramatic  probabilities  by  mak- 
ing the  Persian  king  and  courtiers  continually  speak  of 
themselves  as  barbarians.  Socrates,  indeed,  had  pro- 
claimed himself  a-  citizen  of  the  world,'  biit  Aristotle 
taught  that  Greeks  had  no  more  duties  to  barbarians 
than  to  wild  beasts,  and  another  philosopher  was  believed 
to  have  evinced  an  almost  excessive  range  of  sympathy 
when  he  declared  that  his  affections  extended  beyond  his 
own  State,  and  included  the  whole  people  of  Greece. 
But  the  dissolving  and  disintegrating  philosophical  discus- 

*  See  tbe  yeiy  beautiful  lines  of  Statiua : — 

'  Urbe  fuit  media  nuUi  concessft  potentum 
Ara  D«am,  nitis  posuit  Clementia  eedem : 
£t  miseri  fecere  SAcrant,  aine  supplies  numqutuQ 
Ilia  novo ;  nulla  damnabit  rota  rapulso. 
Auditj  quicnnque  rogaot,  Doctesque  diesque 
Ire  datum,  et  solb  numen  placare  querelu. 
Fuca  supentitio ;  uon  thurea  flamma,  nee  altoa 
Acdpitur  sauguU,  lacbrj'mia  altaria  eudanL  .  ,  . 
Nulla  Butem  effigies,  nulli  commiasa  metallo 
Forma  Dece,  mentes.babitare  et  pectora  gaudet 
Semp«i  habet  trejudos,  semper  locus  horret  egenia 
Ctetibuf,  ignote  tantum  foelidbus  aiK.'—Tkdxiid,  lib.  zi!. 
This  altar  wa«  very  old,  and  was  faid  to  hare  been  founded  bj  tte  de 
•cendants  of  Hercules.    Diodorus  of  Sidlj,  bowerer,  makes  a  Syracuaan 
say  that  it  was  brought  from  Sjracuae  (lib.  siii.  2S).    Marcus  Aurelins 
erected  a  temple  to  'Beneficentia'  on  tbe  Capitol.    (Xiphilio,  lib.  Izxi. 
34.) 

*  Herodotus,  Ti.  21. 

'  See  Arrian's  Epicttlvt,  i.  0.  Tbe  rerj  e^tbtence  of  tbe  word  ^av 
Bpmiria  shows  that  the  idea  was  not  altogether  unknown. 
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sioDs  that  soon  followed  the  death  of  Socrates,  strength- 
ened by  poUtical  events,  tended  powerfully  to  destroy 
this  feeling.  The  traditions  that  attached  Greek  philo- 
sophy to  I^ypt,  the  subsequent  admiration  for  the  schools 
of  India  to  which  Fyrrho  and  Anaxarchus  are  said  to 
have  resorted,*  the  prevalence  of  cynicism  and  epicu- 
reanism, which  agreed  in  inculcating  indifiercnce  to 
poUtical  life,  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  popular 
national  religions,  and  the  incompatibihty  of  a  narrow 
local  feeling  with  great  knowledge  and  matured  civilisa- 
tion, were  Uie  intellectual  causes  of  the  change,  and  the 
movement  of  expansion  received  a  great  pohtical  stimulus 
when  Alexander  eclipsed  the  glories  of  Spartan  and 
Athenian  history  by  tiie  vision  of  univeraal  empire, 
accorded  to  the  conquered  nations  the  privileges  of  tiie 
conquerors,  and  created  in  Alexandria  a  great  centre 
both  of  commercial  intercourse  and  of  philosophical 
eclecticism.* 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  prevalence  of  Greek 
ideas  in  Rome  would  be  in  a  twofold  way  destructive  of 
narrow  national  feehngs.  It  was  the  ascendency  of  a 
people  who  were  not  Eomans,  and  of  a  people  who  had 
already  become  in  a  great  degree  emancipated  from  local 

*  Di(^.  Laert.  Fyirho.  There  wns  a  trstlitioD  thnt  Pjthngoras  bad  him* 
•elf  penetrated  to  lodis,  and  learnt  pbiloeopbj'  from  the  gynmosopliista. 
(ApuleiuB,  Florid,  lib.  iL  c  IB.) 

'  This  aspect  of  tbe  career  of  Alexander  waa  noticed  in  n  remarliable 
pBsaage  of  a  trea^se  ascribed  to  Plutarch  {Be  Fort.  Alex.).  '  Conceiving  he 
iras  sent  bj  Ood  to  be  an  umpire  between  all,  and  to  uidte  all  together,  he 
reduced  b;  arms  those  whom  he  could  not  conquer  bj  persuasion,  and 
formed  of  a  hundred  diverse  nations  one  single  universal  bodj,  mingling, 
as  it  were,  in  one  cup  of  friendship  the  customs,  marriages,  and  lavs  of 
all.  lie  desired  that  all  should  rei^ard  tbe  whole  world  as  their  commou 
countiy,  .  .  .  that  every  good  man  should  be  esteemed  a  Hellene,  everj 
eril  man  a  barbarian.'  See  on  this  subject  the  third  lecture  of  Mr.  Meri- 
vale  (whose  translation  of  Plutarch  I  have  borrowed)  On  the  ConwmiM  ^ 
the  Saman  En^re. 
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sentiments.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  Greeks  having  had 
for  several  centuries  a  splendid  literature,  at  a  time  when 
the  Koraaos  had  none,  and  when  the  Latin  language 
was  still  too  rude  for  literary  purposes,  the  period  in 
which  the  Eomans  first  emeiged  from  a  purely  military 
condition  into  an  inteUigent  civilisation  would  bring  with 
it  an  ascendency  of  Greek  ideas.  Fabius  Hetor  and 
Cincius  Alimentus,  the  earliest  native  Roman  historians,  " 
both  wrote  in  Greek,^  and  although  the  poems  of  Emiius, 
and  the  '  Origines '  of  Marcus  Cato,  contributed  largely 
to  improve  and  fix  the  Latin  language,  the  precedent 
was  not  at  once  discontinued.'  After  the  conquest  of 
Greece,  the  pohtical  ascendency  of  the  Eomans  and  the 
intellectual  ascendency  of  Greece  were  alike  universal.' 
The  conquered  people,  whose  patriotic  feelings  had  been 
greatly  enfeebled  by  the  influences  I  have  noticed,  ac- 
quiesced readily  in  their  new  condition,  and  notwith- 
etauding  the  vehement  exertions  of  the  conservative  party, 
Greek  manners,  sentiments,  and  ideas  soon  penetrated 
into  all  classes,  and  moulded  all  the  forms  of  Boman 
life.  The  elder  Cato,  as  an  acute  observer  has  noticed, 
desired  all  Greek  philosophers  to  be  expelled  from  Eome. 
The  younger  Cato  made  Greek  philosophers  his  most  in- 
timate friends.*  Eoman  virtue  found  its  highest  expres- 
sion in  stoicism.  Eoman  vice  sheltered  itself  imder  the 
name  of  Epicurus.  Diodorus  of  Sicily  and  Polybius 
first  sketched  iu  Greek  the  outlines  of  universal  liistory. 

I  Tbey  were  both  bom  about  b.c.  260.  See  Sir  C.  Lewis,  Crtdtbilily  of 
Early  Rtiman  Siilory,  toL  i.  p.  62. 

*  Auliu  Qellius  mentioDB  the  iadignation  of  MRrcug  Cat«  sgiiimt  a  consul 
DMned  Albiaus,  who  had  written  in  Greek  a  Roman  history,  and  prefaced 
it  bj  an  apology  for  his  faults  of  stjle,  on  the  ground  that  be  was  wrilinj^ 
in  a  foreign  language.    (A'orf.  Alt.  iL  8.) 

*  See  a  vi^id  picture  of  the  Greeh  influence  upon  Kome,  in  Uommsen's 
Hid.  ofRime  (Entr.  Iran-,),  vol.  iii.  pp.  ti3-126. 

*  Piin.  Hia.  Not.  Tii.  31. 
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Dionysiua  of  Halicamassus  explored  Eoman  antiquities. 
Greek  artbts  and  Greek  architects  thronged  the  city ;  but 
the  first,  under  Eoman  influence,  abandoned  the  ideal  for 
the  portrait,  and  the  second  degraded  the  noble  Corinthian 
pillar  into  the  bastard  composite.^  The  theatre,  which 
now  started  into  sudden  Ufe,  was  borrowed  altc^ther 
from  the  Greeks.  Ennius  and  Pacuvius  imitated  Euri- 
pides; Coecilius,  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Nievius  devoted 
themselves  chiefly  to  Menander.  Even  the  lover  in  the 
days  of  Lucretius  painted  his  lady's  charms  in  Greek.* 
Immense  sums  were  given  for  Greek  literary  slaves,  and 
the  attractions  of  the  capital  drew  to  Kome  nearly  all 
that  was  brilliant  in  Athenian  society. 

While  the  complete  ascendency  of  the  intellect  and 
manners  of  Greece  was  destroying  the  simpUcity  of  the 
■  old  Boman  type,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarging  the 
range  of  Eoman  sjrmpathies,  an  equally  powerfiil  influence 
was  breaking  down  the  aristocratic  and  class  feeling  which 
had  so  long  raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the 
patrieiana  and  the  plebeians.  The  long  contentions  be- 
tween the  two  orders  had  issued  in  the  civil  wars,  the 
dictatorship  of  Juhus  Csesar,  and  the  empire,  and  these 
changes  in  a  great  measure  obliterated  the  old  lines  of 
demarcation.  Foreign  wars,  which  develope  with  great 
intensity  distinctive  national  types,  and  divert  the  public 
mind  from  internal  changes,  are  usually  favourable  to  the 
conservative  spirit;  but  civil  wars  are  essentially  revo- 


'  See  Friedlfender,  Ma«ri  mmainei  du  r^gne  dAngutU  &  tajin  det  An- 
lonins  (French  trans.,  1865),  tome  i.  pp.  0-7.  In  architecture,  however,  we 
owe  the  arch  to  the  Bomans. 

'  See  the  curious  catalogue  of  Greek  love  terms  in  rogue  (Lucretius,  lib.  iv. 
line  IIGO,  &c).  Juvenal,  more  thiui  a  hundred  fears  later,  was  extremelj 
anfTiy  with  the  Roman  Indies  for  making  love  in  Greek  (Sat.  vi.  lines  190- 
1C5),  Friedliender  remarks  that  there  is  no  special  term  in  Latin  for  to 
aalc  in  marriage  (tome  i.  p.  So4). 
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lutionflry,  for  they  overwhelm  all  class  barriers  and 
throw  open  the  highest  prizes  to  energy  and  genius.  Two 
veiy  remarkable  and  altogether  unprecedented  illustra- 
tions of  this  truth  occurred  at  Rome.  Ventidius  Bassus, 
by  his  military  skill,  and  by  the  friendship  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  afterwards  of  Antony,  rose  from  the  position  of  mule- 
driver  to  the  command  of  a  Eoman  army,  and  at  last  to 
the  consulate,^  which  was  also  attained,  about  40  B.C.,  by 
the  Spaniard  ComeUua  Balbus.^  Augustus,  though  the 
most  aristocratic  of  emperors,  in  order  to  discourage 
celibat^,  permitted  all  citizens  who  were  not  senators 
to  intermarry  with  freedwomen.  The  empire  was  in 
several  distinct  ways  unfavourable  to  the  patrician  in- 
fluences. It  was  for  the  most  part  essentially  democratic, 
winning  its  popularity  from  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
crushing  the  senate,  which  had  been  the  common  centre 
of  aristocracy  and  of  freedom.  A  new  despotic  power, 
bearing  alike  on  all  classes,  reduced  them  to  an  equality 
of  servitude.  The  emperors  were  themselves  in  many 
cases  the  mere  creatures  of  revolt,  and  their  policy  was 
governed  by  their  origin.  Their  jealousy  struck  down 
many  of  the  patricians,  while  others  were  ruined  by  the 
public  games,  which  it  became  customary  to  give,  or  by 
the  luxury  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  pohtical  occupa- 
tions, they  were  impelled,  and  the  relative  importance 
of  all  was  diminished  by  the  new  creations.  The  as- 
cendency of  wealth  began  to  pass  into  new  quarters. 
Delators,  or  political  informers,  encouraged  by  the  em- 
perors, and  enriched  by  the  confiscated  properties  of 


»  Aul.  Gell.  JVwjt  jcv.  4 ;  Veil.  Paterculua,  ii.  65.  The  people  were  much 
Hftndalieed  at  this  eleTalioa,  and  made  epigrams  about  it.  There  is  a  curious 
catalogne  of  men  who  at  difiercnt  times  rose  in  Rome  irom  low  positioDS 
to  pon'er  and  dignitr,  io  Legendre,  Traite  de  rOptniim,  tome  ii.  pp.  254-355. 

>  Dion.  Casuus,  xlviii.  32.    Plin.  Hid.  Xat.  t.  5 ;  Tii.  44. 
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those  whose  condemnation  they  had  procured,rose  to  great 
influence.  From  the  time  of  Caligula,  for  several  reigns, 
the  most  influential  citizens  were  freedmen,  who  occupied 
the  principal  offices  in  the  palace,  and  usually  obtained 
complete  ascendency  over  the  emperors.  Through  them 
alone  petitions  were  presented.  By  their  instrumentahty, 
the  Imperial  fevours  were  distributed.  They  sometimes 
dethroned  the  emperors.  They  retained  their  power 
unshaken  through  a  succession  of  revolutions.  In  wealth, 
in  power,  in  the  crowd  of  their  courtiers,  in  the  splendour 
of  their  palaces  in  life,  and  of  their  tombs  in  death,  they 
eclipsed  all  others,  and  men  whom  the  early  Eoman  pa- 
tricians would  have  almost  disdained  to  notice,  saw  the 
proudest  struggling  for  theur  favour.* 

Together  with  these  influences  many  others  of  a  kindred 
nature  may  be  detected.  The  colonial  poUcy  which  the 
Gracchi  had  advocated  was  carried  out  at  Narbonne,  and 
during  the  latter  days  of  Julius  Ciesar,  to  the  amazement 
and  scandal  of  the  Eomans,  Gauls  of  this  province  ob- 
tained seats  in  the  senate.^  The  immense  extent  of  the 
empire  made  it  necessary  for  numerous  troops  to  remain 
during  long  periods  of  time  in  distant  provinces,  and  the 
foreign  habits  that  were  thus  acquired  began  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  exclusive  feelings  of  the  Boman  army,  which 
the  subsequent  enrolment  of  barbarians  completed.  The 
public  games,  the  immense  luxury,  the  concentration  of 
power,  wealth,  and  genius,  made  Home  the  centre  of  a 
vast  and  ceaseless  concourse  of  strangers,  the  focus  of  all  the 
various  philosophies  and  rehgions  of  the  empire,  and  its 
population  soon  became  an  amorphous,  heterogeneous 

*  The  bistory  of  th«  influence  of  freedmen  ia  mututelj  traced  liy  Friod- 
Ifender,  Mreuri  romauies  da  riirae  ^Augutte  d  la  Jin  da  Aniottitu,  tome  L 
pp.  63-03.    StAtius  aad  Martial  faag  their  praises. 
'  Sm  Tacit.  Aim.  xi.  2i-'23. 
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mass,  in  which  all  nations,  customs,  languages,  and  creeds, 
all  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  refinement  and  barbarism, 
of  scepticism  and  credulity,  intermingled  and  interacted. 
Travelling  had  become  at  once  more  easy  and  more  fre- 
quent than  it  has  been  at  any  oUier  period  till  the  be^- 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  subjection  of  the 
whole  civilised  world  to  a  single  rule  removed  the  chief 
obstacles  to  locomotion.  Magnificent  roads,  which  modem 
nations  have  rarely  rivalled  and  never  surpassed,  inter- 
sected the  entire  empire,  and  relays  of  post-horses  enabled 
the  voyager  to  proceed  with  an  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
sea,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  fleets  of  Carth- 
age, had  fallen  almost  completely  under  the  dominion  of 
pirates,  had  been  cleared  by  Pompey.  The  Mediterranean 
and  also  the  port  of  Alexandria  were  thronged  with  in- 
numerable vessels.  Komans  traversed  the  whole  extent 
of  the  empire  on  poUtical,mihtary,  or  commercial  errands, 
or  in  search  of  health,  or  knowledge,  or  pleasure.^  The 
entrancing  beauties  of  Como  and  of  Tcmpe,  the  luxurious 
manners  of  Bais  and  Corinth,  the  schools,  commerce, 
dimate,  and  temples  of  Alexandria,  the  soft  winters 
of  Sicily,  the  artistic  wonders  and  historic  recollections 
of  Athens  and  the  Nile,  the  great  colonial  interests  of 
Gaul,  attracted  their  thousands,  while  Roman  luxury 
needed  the  products  of  the  remotest  lands,  and  the  de- 
mand for  animals  for  the  amphitheatre  spread  Boman 
enterprise  into  the  wildest  deserts.  In  the  capital,  the 
toleration  accorded  to  difierent  creeds  was  such,  that  the 
city  soon  became  a  miniature  of  the  world.  Almost 
every  variety  of  charlatanism  and  of  belief  displayed  itself 
\mchecked,  and  boasted  its  train  of  proselytes.  Foreign 
ideas  were  in  every  form  in  the  ascendant    Greece, 

'  On  tbe  Romnn  journeys,  «ee  the  almost  exhauative  diwertation  of 
Priedlsnder,  tome  ii. 
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which  had  presided  over  the  intellectual  development  of 
Rome,  acquired  a  new  influence  under  the  favouring 
policy  of  Hadrian,  and  Greek  became  the  langu^e  of 
some  of  the  later  as  it  had  been  of  the  earUest  writers. 
Egyptian  religions  and  philosophies  excited  the  wildest 
enthusiasm.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus  there 
were  many  thousands  of  Jewish  residents  at  Home,'  and 
their  manners  and  creed  spread  widely  among  the  people.* 
The  Carthaginian  Apuleius,"  the  Gauls  Horus  and  Fa- 
vorinus,  the  Spaniards  Lucan,  Columbia,  Martial,  Seneca, 
and  Quintilian,  had  all  in  their  different  departments  a 
high  place  in  Eoman  literature  or  philosophy. 

In  the  slave  world  a  corresponding  revolution  was 
taking  place.  The  large  proportion  of  physidans  and 
sculptors  who  were  slaves,  the  appearance  of  three  or  four 
distinguished  authors  in  the  slave  class,  the  numerous 
literary  slaves  imported  from  Greece,  and  the  splendid 
examples  of  courage,  endurance,  and  devotion  to  their 
masters  furnished  by  slaves  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
during  some  of  the  worst  periods  of  the  empire,  were 
bridging  the  chasm  between  the  servile  and  the  free 
classes,  and  the  same  tendency  was  more  powerfiiBy 
stimulated  by  the  vast  nmnbers  and  overwhelming  in- 
fluence of  the  freedmen.  The  enormous  scale  and  fre- 
quent fluctuations  of  the  patrician  estabUshments,  and  the 
innumerable  captives  reduced  to  slavery  after  every  war, 

'  Joseph.  (Antiq.  xfij.  11,  {  1)  says  above  8,000  Jews  resideDt  id  Rome 
took  part  in  a.  petition  to  Ckmx.  If  tliese  were  dl  adult  malea,  the  total 
number  of  Jewish  reudeuta  must  hsTe  been  extremely  large. 

*  See  the  famous  fragment  of  Seoeca  cited  by  St.  Augustia  (De  Civ.  Dei, 
Ti.  11)  :  '  Usque  eo  sceleratiarimfe  gentis  consuetudo  conTalnit,  ut  per  omnea 
am  terras  recepta  sit :  Ticti  Tictoribui  legea  dederunt'  There  are  numerous 
scattered  allusions  to  the  Jews  in  Horace,  JuTenal,.aud  Marlial. 

'  The  Carthaginian  influence  was  epecdollj  conspicuous  in  CliristiaQ 
history.  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  (both  Africans)  are  justly  regarded  as  the 
foundeia  oF  Latin  theology.  (See  Mihuan's  Latin  ChmtioH&ji  (ed.  18G7), 
voL  L  pp.  35-36.) 
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rendered  manumissioD  both  frequent  and  easy,  and  it  waa 
soon  regarded  as  a  normal  result  of  faithful  service.  Many 
slaves  bought  their  freedom  out  of  the  savings  -which  their 
masters  always  permitted  them  to  make.  Others  paid  for 
it  by  their  labour  after  their  emancipation.  Some  masters 
emancipated  their  slaves  in  order  to  obtain  their  part  in 
the  distribution  of  com,  others  to  prevent  the  discovery 
of  their  own  crimes  by  the  torture  of  their  slaves,  others 
through  vanity,  being  desirous  of  having  their  funerals 
attended  by  a  long  train  e(  freedmen,  very  many  simply 
aa  a  reward  for  faithful  services.*  The  freedman  was 
stiU  under  what  was  termed  the  patronage  of  his  former 
master;  he  was  bound  to  him  by  what  in  a  later  age 
would  have  been  called  a  feudal  tie,  and  die  political  and 
social  importance  of  a  noble  depended  in  a  very  great 
degree  upon  the  midtitude  of  his  clients.  The  children  of 
the  emancipated  slave  were  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
patron,  and  it  was  only  in  the  third  generation  that  all 
disqualifications  and  restraints  were  abrogated.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  system,  manumission  was  often  the  interest 
of  the  master.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  enfranchised 
individual  slaves.  On  his  death-bed  or  by  his  'will  he 
constantly  emancipated  multitudes.  Emancipation  by  tes- 
tament acquired  such  dimensions,  that  Augustus  found  it 
necessary  to  restrict  the  power;  and  he  made  several 
UmitatioDS,  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  no  one 
should  emancipate  by  hia  will  more  iha.a  one  hundred  of 
his  slaves.^  It  was  once  proposed  that  the  slaves  should 
be  distinguished  by  a  special  dress,  but  the  proposition  was 


*  Milo  had  emancipsted  some  sIbtm  to  prevent  them  from  being  tortured 
u  witneeees.  (Cic.  iVo  Sfiio.)  This  waa  made  illegal.  The  other  reosoDS 
for  enrranchisemeut  are  given  bj  Dion.  Halicunassus,  Atiliq,  lib.  iv. 

'  Thia  subject  U  fullj  treated  bj  Walloo,  Mid.  ie  rEtdavage  dan* 

*  Antitiutli. 
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abandoned  because  their  number  was  so  great,  that  to 
reveal  to  them  their  strength  would  be  to  place  the  city 
at  their  mercy.^  Even  among  those  who  were  not  slaves, 
the  element  that  was  derived  from  slavery  soon  prepon- 
derated. The  majority  of  the  free  population  had  proba- 
bly either  themselves  been  slaves,  or  weTe  descended  from 
slaves,  and  men  with  this  tainted  lineage  penetrated  to  all 
the  offices  of  the  State.'  '  There  was,'  as  has  been  well 
said, '  a  circulation  of  men  from  all  the  imiverse.  Kome 
received  them  slaves,  and  sent  them  back  Komans.' 

It  is  manifest  how  profound  a  change  had  taken  place 
since  the  republican  days,  when  the  highest  dignities  were 
strictly  monopolised  by  men  of  the  purest  blood,  when  the 
censors  repressed  with  a  stringent  severity  every  form  or 
exhibition  of  luxury,  when  the  rhetoricians  were  banished 
from  the  city,  lest  the  faintest  tinge  of  foreign  manners 
should  impair  the  stem  simpUcity  of  the  people,  and  when 
the  proposal  to  transfer  the  capital  to  Vei,  after  a  great  dis-  ■ 
aster,  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impious 
to  worship  the  Boman  deities  anywhere  but  on  the  Capitol, 
or  for  the  Mamens  and  the  Vestals  to  emigrate  beyond  the 
walls.* 

The  greater  number  of  these  tendencies  to  universal 
fiision  or  equaUty  were  blind  forces  resulting  from  the 
stress  of  circumstances,  and  not  from  any  human  fore- 
thought, or  were  agencies  that  were  put  in  motion  for  a 
different  object.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that 
a  definite  theory  of  policy  had  a  considerable  part  in 
accelerating  the  movement.  The  policy  of  the  republic 
may  be  broadly  described  as  a  pohcy  of  conquest,  and 

■  Senec.  D»  Clemen,  i.  S  J. 

*  Se«,  OD  the  pramuience  and  the  inMiIenM  of  the  fieedmen,  Tacit  AttxaL 
Xiu.  26-27. 

*  Montosquieu,  IHeadoux  det  Somairit,  ch.  xiii. 

*  See  the  very  curioua  speech  attributed  to  Camillua.    (lAvy,  t.  62.) 
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that  of  the  empire  as  a  policy  of  preservation.  The 
Eomans  having  acquired  a  vast  dominion,  were  met  by 
the  great  problem  which  every  first-class  power  is  called 
upon  to  solve — by  what  means  many  communities,  with 
different  languages,  customs,  characters,  and  traditions,  can 
be  retained  peaceably  imder  a  single  ruler.  In  modem 
times,  this  difficulty  has  been  most  successfully  met  by 
local  legislatures,  which,  if  they  supply  a  '  line  of  cleavage,' 
a  nucleus  around  which  the  spirit  of  opposition  may 
form,  have  on  the  other  hand  the  priceless  advantage 
of  giving  the  annexed  people  a  large  measure  of  self- 
government,  a  centre  and  safety-valve  of  local  pubUc 
opinion,  a  sphere  for  local  ambitions,  and  a  hierarchy  of  in- 
stitutions adapted  to  the  distinctive  national  type.  Und^ 
no  other  conditions  can  a  complex  empire  be  carried  on 
with  so  little  strain,  or  effort,  or  humiliation,  or  its  inevita- 
ble final  dissolution  be  effected  with  so  little  danger  or 
convulsion.  But  local  legi^tures,  which  are  the  especial 
glory  of  English  statesmanship,  belong  exclusively  to 
modem  civilisation.  The  Koman  method  of  conciliation 
was,  first  of  all,  the  most  ample  toleration  of  the  customs, 
reli^on,  and  municipal  freedom  of  the  conquered,  and 
then  their  gradual  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  con- 
queror. By  confiding  to  them  in  a  great  measure  the 
defence  of  the  empire,  by  throwing  open  to  them  the 
offices  of  State,  and  especially  by  according  to  them  the 
right  of  Eoman  citizenship,  which  had  been  for  centuries 
jealously  restricted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kome,  and  was 
afterwards  only  conceded  to  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the 
emperors  sought  to  attach  them  to  their  throne.  The 
process  was  very  gradual,  but  the  whole  movement  ot 
political  emancipation  attained  its  completion  when  the 
Imperial  throne  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniard  Trajan, 
and  by  Pertinax,  the  son  of  a  fi:^edman,  and  when  an 
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edict  of  Caracalla  extended  the  rights  of  Eoraan  citizen- 
ship to  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

It  will  appear  evident,  from  the  foregoing  sketch,  that 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  Fansetjus  and  Con- 
stantine  exhibits  an  irresistible  tendency  to  cosmopoli- 
tanism. The  convergence, when  weconsider  the  number, 
force,  and  harmony  of  the  influences  that  compose  it,  is 
indeed  unexampled  in  history.  The  movement  extends 
through  all  the  fields  of  religious,  philosophical,  political, 
industrial,  military,  and  domestic  life.  The  character  of 
the  people  was  completely  transformed,  the  landmarks  of 
all  its  institutions  were  removed,  the  whole  principle  of 
its  organisation  was  reversed.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
find  a  more  striking  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
events  govern  character,  destroying  old  habits  and  asso- 
ciations, and  thus  altering  that  national  type  of  excellence 
which  is,  forthe  most  part,  the  expression  or  net  moral  result 
of  the  national  institutions  and  circumstances.  The  efiect 
of  the  movement  was  no  doubt  ia  many  respects  evil,  and 
some  of  the  best  men,  such  as  the  elder  Cato  and  Tacitus, 
opposed  it,  aa  leading  to  the  demoralisatioa  of  the  em- 
pire; but  if  it  multiplied  crime,  it  necessarily  gave  a 
peculiar  character  to  virtue.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
conception  of  excellence,  formed  in  a  society  where  every- 
thing conspired  to  deepen  class  divisions  and  national 
jealousies  and  antipathies,  should  be  retained  unaltered 
ia  a  period  of  universal  intercourse  and  amalgamation. 
The  moral  expression  of  the  first  period  is  obviously  to  be 
found  in  the  narrower  military  and  patriotic  virtues ;  that 
of  the  second  period  in  enlaiged  philanthropy  and  sym- 
pathy. 

The  stoical  philosophy  was  admirably  fitted  to  preside 
over  this  extension  of  sympathies.  Although  it  proved 
itself  in  every  age  the  chief  school  of  patriots,  it  recog- 
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nised  also,  from  the  very  first,  and  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner,  ^e  fraternity  of  mankind.  The  Stoic  taught 
that  virtue  alone  is  a  good,  and  that  all  other  things  are  in- 
different ;  and  from  this  position  he  inferred  that  birth, 
rank,  country,  or  wealth  are  the  mere  accidents  of  life, 
and  that  virtue  alone  makes  one  man  superior  to  an- 
other. He  taught  also  that  the  Deity  is  an  all-pervad- 
ing Spirit,  animating  the  universe,  and  revealed  with 
especial  deamessin  the  soul  of  man;  and  he  concluded 
that  aU  men  are  fellow-members  of  a  single  body,  united 
by  participation  in  the  same  Divine  Spirit.  These  two 
doctrines  formed  part  of  the  very  first  teaching  of  the 
Stoics,  but  it  was  the  special  glory  of  the  Koman  teachers, 
and  an  obvious  result  of  the  condition  of  affairs  I  have 
described,  to  have  brought  them  into  full  relief.  One 
of  the  most  emphatic  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest 
extant  assertions  of  the  duty  of  '  charity  to  the  human 
race,'^  occurs  in  the  treatise  of  Cicero  upon  duties,  which 
was  avowedly  based  upon  stoicism.  Writing  at  a  period 
when  the  movement  of  amalgamation  had  for  a  genera- 
tion been  rapidly  proceeding,*  and  adopting  almost  with- 
out restriction, the  ethics  of  the  Stoics,  Cicero  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood  as  distinctly  as  it 
was  afterwards  maintained  by  the  Christian  Church.  '  This 
whole  world,'  he  tells  us,  '  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mon city  of  gods  and  men.''  'Men  were  bom  for  the 
sake  of  men,  that  each  should  assist  the  others.'  *  '  Nature 
ordains  that  a  man  should  wish  the  good  of  every  man, 
whoever  he  may  be,  for  this  very  reason,  that  he  is  a 
man.'  *    '  To  reduce  man  to  the  duties  of  his  own  city, 

'  '  Cuitaa  generis  humani.' — Be  Fiutb.    Sc,  too,  he  speaks  (De  Leg.  i.  23) 
of  every  good  man  as  '  ciyis  totius  mundi.' 
'  He  speaks  of  Borne  aa  '  civitas  es  mitioDum  convectu  conatituta.' 
'  De  Legih.  i  7.  *  De  Offie.  »  Ibid.  iii.  a 
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and  to  disengage  him  &om  duties  to  the  members  of 
other  cities,  is  to  break  the  universal  society  of  tie  human 
race.'  ^  '  Nature  has  inclined  us  to  love  men,  and  this  is 
the  foundation  of  the  law.''  The  same  principles  were 
reiterated  with  increasing  emphasis  by  tie  later  Stoics. 
Adopting  the  well-known  line  which  Terence  had  trans- 
lated from  Menander,  they  maintained  that  man  should 
deem  notbiDg  human  foreign  to  his  interest  Lucan  expa- 
tiated with  all  the  fervour  of  a  Christian  poet  upon  the  time 
when  '  the  human  race  will  cast  aside  its  weapons,  and 
when  all  nations  will  learn  to  love.'*  '  The  whole  universe,' 
said  Seneca,  *  which  you  see  around  jou,  comprising  all 
things,  both  divine  and  human,  is  one.  We  are  members 
of  one  great  body.  Nature  has  made  us  relatives  when 
it  begat  us  from  the  same  materials  and  for  the  same  des- 
tinies. She  planted  in  us  a  mutual  love,  and  fitted  us  for 
a  social  life.'*  '  What  is  a  Roman  knight,  or  freedman,  or 
slave  ?  These  are  but  names  springing  from  Mubition  or 
firom  injury.' '  *  I  know  that  my  country  is  the  world,  and 
my  guardians  are  the  gods.' '  '  You  are  a  citizen,'  said 
Epictetus,  *  and  a  part  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  duty  of  a 
citizen  is  in  nothing  to  consider  his  own  interest  distinct 
from  that  of  others,  as  the  hand  or  foot,  if  Uiey  possessed 
reason  and  understood  the  law  of  nature,  would  do  and 
wish  nothing  that  had  not  some  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.' '  'An  Antonine,'  said  Marcus  Aurelius, '  my  country 
is  £ome ;  as  a  man,  it  is  the  world.' ^ 

So  far  stoicism  appears  fully  equal  to  the  moral  re- 
quirements of  the  age.  It  would  be  impossible  to  recog- 
nise more  cordially  or  to  enforce  more  beautifully  that 

>  Be  Offia.  iii.  0.  *  Ih  LegA.  i.  IS. 

*  *  Tunc  genut  hnniMum  poailb  Mbi  conaulat  annis, 

luque  Ticem  g«iis  oiqiuh  aoiet.' — Phartalia,  ti. 

*  £p.  xcT.  *  ^  zxzi.  *  DeViia  Seata,  xz. 
'  Aniw),  ii.  I(X                                                '  Ti.  44. 
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doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood  for  which  the  circam- 
stancea  of  the  Bomaq  Empire  had  made  men  ripe.  Plato 
had  said  that  no  one  ia  bom  for  himself  alone,  but  that 
he  owes  faimself  in  part  to  his  country,  in  part  to  his 
parents,  and  in  part  to  his  friends.  The  Boman  Stoics, 
taking  a  wider  survey,  declared  that  man  is  bom  not  for 
himself  but  for  the  whole  world.'  And  their  doctrine 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  original  principles  of 
their  school. 

But  while  stoicism  was  quite  capable  of  representing 
the  widening  movement,  it  was  not  equally  capable  of 
representing  the  softening  movement  of  civilisation.  Its 
condemnation  of  the  affections,  and  its  stem,  tense  ideal, 
admirably  fitted  for  the  struggles  of  a  simple  military 
age,  were  unsuited  for  the  mild  manners  and  luxurious 
tastes  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  A  class  of  writers 
began  to  arise  who,  like  the  Stoics,  beUeved  virtue,  rather 
than  enjoyment,  to  be  the  supreme  good,  and  who  ac- 
knowledged that  virtue  consisted  solely  of  the  control 
which  the  enlightened  will  exercises  over  the  desircs, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  gave  free  scope  to  the  be- 
nevolent affections  and  a  more  religious  and  mystical 
tone  to  the  whole  scheme  of  morals.  Professing  various 
speculative  doctrines,  and  calling  themselves  by  many 
names — eclectics,  peripatetics,  or  Platonists — they  agreed 
in  forming  or  representing  a  moral  character,  less  strong, 
less  sublime,  less  capable  of  endurance  and  heroism,  less 
conspicuous  for  energy  of  will,  than  that  of  the  Stoics, 
but  far  more  tender  and  attractive.  The  virtues  of  force 
b^au  to  recede,  and  the  virtues  of  love  to  advance,  in 

*  'Hnc  duri  immota  Catania 

Secta  fuit,  serrue  modum,  finemque  teneie, 
Naturamque  eequi,  patriceque  impendere  vitam, 
Nee  aitu  *ed  toti  gsmtum  bo  credere  mundo.' 

Lucan,  Thar*,  iu  380-383. 
1« 
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the  moral  type.  Insensibility  to  suffering  was  no.  longer 
professed ;  indomitable  strength  was  no  longer  idolised, 
and  it  was  felt  that  weakness  and  sorrow  have  their  own 
appropriate  virtues.^  The  works  of  these  writers  are  full 
of  delicate  touches  which  nothing  but  strong  and  lively 
feelings  could  have  suggested.  We  find  this  in  the  well- 
known  letffir  of  Phny  on  the  death  of  his  slaves,^  in  the 
frequent  protests  against  the  ostentation  of  indifference 
with  which  the  Stoics  regarded  the  loss  of  their  friends,  in 
the  many  instances  of  simple,  artless  pathos  which  strike 
the  finest  chords  of  our  nature.  When  Plutarch,  after  the 
death  of  hie  daughter,  was  writing  a  letter  of  consolation 
to  his  wife,  we  find  him  turning  away  from  all  the  com- 
monplaces of  the  Stoics  as  the  recollection  of  one  simple 
trait  of  his  little  child  rushed  upon  his  mind ; — '  She 
desired  her  nurse  to  press  even  her  dolls  to  the  breast 
She  was  so  loving  that  she  wished  everything  that  gave 
her  pleasure  to  i^are  in  the  best  of  what  she  had.' 

Plutarch,  whose  fame  as  a  biographer  has,  I  think, 
unduly  eclipsed  his  reputation  as  a  moralist,  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  leader  of  this  movement,  and  his 
moral  writings  may  be  profitably  compared  with  those 
of  Seneca,  the  most  ample  exponent  of  the  sterner  school. 
Seneca  is  not  unfrequently  self-conscious,  theatrical,  and 
overstrained.  His  precepts  have  something  of  the  affected 
ring  of  a  popular  preacher.  The  imperfect  fusion  of  his 
short  sentences  gives  his  style  a  disjointed  and,  so  to 

'  There  U  a  pesMge  on  this  subject  in  one  of  the  lettera  of  I*L'iiy,  wfaicli  I 
think  extieuel;  remarkable,  and  to  which  I  can  recall  no  pagan  parallel : — 
'Naper  me  cujuedam  aniici  languor  admouuit  optimoe  esae  noH  dnm  infimii 
aumuB.  Quemenim  inflnnum  autaTuitiaaut  libido  soIidtatP  Nonamoribus 
Mirit,  non  appetit  honores  .  .  .  tunc  deoa,  tunc  homiaem  ene  se  meminit.* 
— PUo.  Ep.  vii.  26. 

'  Ep.  Tiii.  16.  He  ssjs :  '  Hominis  eat  enim  affici  dolore,  sentire,  rematera 
tameD,  et  »olatjii  admittere  non  solatia  Don  egere.' 
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speak,  granulated  character,  which  the  Emperor  Caligula 
happily  expressed  when  he  compared  it  to  sand  without 
cement ;  yet  he  often  rises  to  a  majesty  of  eloquence,  a 
grandeur  both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  that  few 
moralists  have  ever  rividled.  Plutarch,  though  far  less 
sublime,  is  more  sustained,  equable,  and  uniformly 
pleasing.  The  Montaigne  of  antiquity,  his  genius  cor- 
ruscates  pla}rfully  and  gracefully  around  his  subject; 
he  delights  in  illustrations  which  are  often  mngularly 
vivid  and  original,  but  which,  by  their  excessive  mul- 
tiplication, appear  sometimes  rather  the  texture  than 
the  ornament  of  his  discourse.  A  gentle,  tender  spirit, 
and  calm  good  sense,  free  from  all  paradox,  exa^iera- 
tion,  and  excessive  subtlety,  are  the  characteristics  of  all 
he  wrote.  Plutarch  excels  most  in  collecting  motives 
of  consolation,  Seneca  in  forming  characters  that  need 
no  consolation.  There  is  something  of  the  woman  in 
Plutarch ;  Seneca  is  all  a  man.  The  writings  of  the  first 
resemble  the  strains  of  the  flute,  to  which  the  ancients 
attributed  the  power  of  calming  the  passions  and  charm- 
ing away  the  clouds  of  sorrow,  and  drawing  men  1^  a 
gentle  suasion  into  the  paths  of  virtue ;  the  writings  ot 
the  other  are  hke  the  trumpet  blast,  which  kindles  the 
soul  wUh  an  heroic  courage.  The  first  is  most  fitted  to 
console  a  mother  sorrowing  over  her  dead  child,  the 
second  to  nerve  a  brave  man,  without  flinching  and 
without  illusion,  to  grapple  with  an  inevitable  fate. 

The  elaborate  letters  which  Seneca  has  left;  us  on  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  the  stoical  school,  such  as  the  equality 
of  vices  or  the  evil  of  the  affections,  have  now  little  more 
than  an  historic  interest;  but  the  general  tone  of  hw 
writings  gives  them  a  permanent  importance,  for  they 
reflect  and  foster  a  certain  type  of  excellence  which,  since 
the  extinction  of  stoicism,  has  had  no  adequate  expression 
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in  literature.  The  prevaUing  moral  tone  of  Flutarcb,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  formed  mainly  on  the  prominence 
of  the  amiable  virtues,  has  been  edipsed  or  transcended 
by  the  Christian  ■writers,  but  his  definite  contributions  to 
philosophy  and  morals  are  more  important  than  those  of 
Seneca.  He  has  left  us  one  of  the  best  works  on  super- 
stition, and  one  of  the  most  ingenious  works  on  Provi- 
dence, we  possess.  He  was  probably  the  first  writer  who 
advocated  very  strongly  humanity  to  animals,  on  the 
broad  ground  of  universal  benevolence,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  transmigraUon,  and  he 
was  also  remarkable,  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  for 
his  high  sense  of  female  excellence  and  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  female  love. 

The  Eomans  had  at  all  times  cared  more  for  the  prac- 
tical tendency  of  a  system  of  philosophy  than  for  its  logical 
or  speculative  consistency.  One  of  the  chief  attractions 
of  stoicism,  in  their  eyes,  had  been  that  its  main  object  was 
not  to  build  a  system  of  opinion,  but  to  propose  a  pattern 
of  life,*  and  stoicism  itself  was  only  adapted  to  the  Eo- 
man  character  aft^  it  had  been  simplified  by  Fanastius.' 
Aldiough  the  ^tem  could  never  free  itself  altogether 
from  that  hatdness  which  rendered  it  so  unsuited  for  an 
advanced  civilisation,  it  was  profoundly  modified  -by  the 
later  Stoics,  who  rarely  scrupled  to  temper  it  by  the 
admixture  of  new  doctrines.  Seneca  himself  was  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  Stoic.  If  Epictetus  was  more  nearly 
so,  this  was  probably  because  the  extreme  hardship  he 
underwent  made  him  dwell  more  than  his  contemporaries 
upon  the  importance  of  fortitude  and  endurance.   Marcus 

'  Hue  characteristic  of  etoicisro  U  well  noticed  in  Grmit's  Arutolte,  voL  i 
p,  254.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  conlaiiui  id  eitrcmelj-  good  rovien 
of  the  principles  of  the  Stoics, 

'  Cie.  D*  Finib.  lib.  iv. 
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Aurelius  was  surrounded  by  the  disciples  of  the  most 
various  schools,  and  his  stoicism  was  much  tinctured  by 
the  milder  and  more  religious  spint  of  Flatonism.  The 
Stoics,  like  all  other  men,  felt  the  moral  current  of  the 
time,  though  they  yielded  to  it  less  readily  than  some 
others.  In  Thrasea,  who  occupied  in  his  age  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  Cato  in  an  earlier  period,  we  find 
Uttle  or  nothing  of  the  asperity  and  hardness  of  his  great 
prototype.  In  the  writings  of  the  later  Stoics,  if  we 
find  the  same  elements  as  in  those  of  their  predecessors, 
these  elements  are  at  least  combined  in  different  propor- 
tions. 

In  the  first  place,  stoicism  became  more  essentially 
religious.  The  stoical  character,  like  all  others  of  a  high 
order,  had  always  been  reverential;  but  its  reverence 
diflered  widely  from  that  of  Christians.  It  was  concen- 
trated much  less  upon  the  Deity  than  upon  virtue,  and 
especially  upon  virtue  as  exhibited  in  great  men.  When 
Lucan,  extolling  hia  hero,  boasted  that '  the  gods  favoured 
the  conquering  cause,  hut  Cato  the  conquered,'  or  when 
Saieca  described  '  the  fortune  of  Sulla '  as  '  the  crime  of  the 
gods,'  these  sentences,  which  sound  to  modern  eaxs  grossly 
blasphemous,  appear  to  have  excited  no  murmur.  We 
have  already  seen  the  audacious  langui^e  with  which  the 
s^e  claimed  an  equality  with  the  Divinity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reverence  for  virtue  apart  from  all  conditions 
of  success,  and  especially  for  men  of  the  stamp  of  Cato, 
who  through  a  strong  moral  conviction  stru^led  bravely, 
though  unsuccessfully,  against  force,  genius,  or  circum- 
stances, was  perhaps  more  steady  and  more  passionate 
than  in  any  later  age.  The  duty  of  absolute  submission 
to  Providence,  as  I  have  already  shown,  was  continually 
inculcated,  and  the  pantheistic  notion  of  all  virtue  being 
a  part  or  emanation  of  the  Deity,  was  often  asserted, 
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but  man  was  still  the  centre  of  the  Stoic's  scheme,  the 
ideal  to  which  his  reverence  and  devotion  aspired.  In 
lat^  stoicism  this  point  of  view  was  gradually  changed. 
Without  any  formal  abandonment  of  their  pantheistic 
conceptions,  the  language  of  philosophers  recognised  with 
much  greater  clearness  a  distinct  and  personal  Divinity. 
Every  page  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  is  impr^- 
nated  with  the  deepest  religious  feeling.  '  The  first  thing 
to  learn,*  said  the  former, '  is  that  there  is  a  God,  that  His 
knowledge  pervades  the  whole  universe,  and  that  it 
extends  not  only  to  our  acts  but  to  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. ...  He  who  seeks  to  please  the  gods  must  labour 
as  &r  as  lies  in  him  to  resemble  them.  He  must  be  faithful 
as  God  is  &ithful,  free  as  He  is  free,  beneficent  as  He  is 
beneficent,  magnanimous  as  He  is  magnanimous.'^  'To 
have  God  for  our  maker  and  father  and  guardian,  should 
not  that  emancipate  us  from  all  sadness  and  from  all 
fear?'*  'When  you  have  shut  your  door  and  darkened 
your  room,  say  not  to  yoiirself  you  are  alone.  God  is  in 
your  room,  and  your  attendant  genius  likewise.  Think 
not  that  they  need  the  light  to  see  what  you  do.'  What 
can  I,  an  old  man  and  a  cripple,  do  but  praise  God  ?  If 
I  were  a  nightingale,  I  would  discharge  the  office  of  a 
u^htingale ;  if  a  swan,  that  of  a  swan.  But  I  am  a  reason- 
able being ;  my  mission  is  to  praise  God,  and  I  fidfil  it; 
nor  shall  I  ever,  as  fer  aa  hes  in  me,  shrink  from  my 
task,  and  I  exhort  you  to  join  in  the  same  song  of 
pnuse.'* 

The  same  rdigious  character  is  exhibited,  if  possible, 
in  a  still  greater  d^ee  in  the  *  Meditations '  of  Marcus 
Aurehus ;  but  in  one  respect  the  ethics  of  the  emperor 
difier  widely  from  those  of  the  slave.    In  Epictetus,  we 

>  Amu,  Epiet.  ii.  14.        *  Ibid.  i.  0.        *  Ibid.  i.  14.        '  Ibid,  i  16. 
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iavanably  find  the  strongest  sense  of  the  majesty  of  man. 
As  the  child  of  the  Deity,  as  a  being  capable  of  attuning 
the  most  exalted  virtue,  he  magnified  him  to  the  highest 
point,  and  never  more  so  than  in  the  very  passage  in 
which  he  exhorted  his  disdples  to  beware  of  haughtiness. 
The  Jupiter  Olympus  of  Fhidiaa,  he  reminds  them, 
exhibits  no  arrogance,  but  the  undonded  serenity  of 
perfect  confidence  and  strength.*  Marcus  Aurelius,  on 
the  other  hand,  dwelt  rather  on  the  weakness  than  on  the 
force  of  man,  and  bis  meditations  breathe  a  spirit,  if  not 
of  Christian  humility,  at  least  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
touching  modesty.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  like  some  later 
saints,  who  habitually  apply  to  themselves  language  of 
reprobation  which  would  be  exa^erated  if  apphed  to 
the  murderer  or  the  adulterer.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
recognisiDg  human  virtue  as  a  reality,  and  thanking  Pro- 
vidence for  the  degree  in  which  he  had  attained  it,  but 
he  continually  reviewed  with  an  unsparing  severity  the 
weaknesses  of  his  character,  he  accepted  and  even  solicited 
reproof  from  every  teacher  of  virtue,  he  made  it  his  aim, 
in  a  position  of  supreme  power,  to  check  every  emotion 
of  arrogance  and  pride,  and  he  set  before  him  an  ideal 
of  excellence  which  awed  and  subdued  his  mind. 

Another  very  remarkable  feature  of  later  stoicism  was 
its  increasingly  introspective  character.  Li  the  philosophy 
of  Cato  and  Cicero,  virtue  was  displayed  almost  exclu- 
sively in  action.  In  the  later  Stoics,  self-examination  and 
purity  of  thought  were  continually  inculcated.  There 
are  some  writers  who,  with  an  ohstina^  which  it  is  more 
easy  to  explain  than  to  excuse,  persist,  in  defiance  of  the 
very  clearest  evidence  to  the  contrary,  in  representing 
these  virtues  aa  exclusively  Christian,  and  in  maintaining 
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without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  the  place  they  undeniably 
occupy  in  the  later  Boman  moralists  was  due  to  the  direct 
or  indirect  influence  of  the  new  faith.  The  plain  &ct  is 
that  they  were  fiilly  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  both  Plato 
and  Zeno  even  exhorted  men  to  study  their  dreams,  on 
the  ground  that  these  often  reveal  the  latent  tendencies  of 
the  dispoffltion.^  I^rthagoras  ui^ed  his  disdples  daily  to 
examine  themselves  when  th^  retired  to  rest,'  and  this 
practice  soon  became  a  recognised  part  of  the  Pythagorean 
discipline.'  It  was  introduced  into  Bome  with  the  school 
before  the  close  of  the  republic.  It  was  known  Iq  ibe 
time  of  Cicero  '*  and  Horace.'  Seztius,  one  of  the  masters 
of  Seneca,  a  philosopher  of  tiie  school  of  Fjrthagoras, 
who  flourished  chiefly  before  the  Christian  era,  was  ac- 
customed daily  to  devote  a  portion  of  time  to  self-exami- 
nation ;  and  Seneca,  who  at  first  inclined  much  to  the 
tenets  of  Pythagoras,'  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  from 
Sextius  he  learnt  the  practice/  The  increasing  prominence 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  which  accompanied  the  in- 
vasion of  Oriental  creeds,  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
empire,  by  closing  the  avenues  of  pohtical  life,  to  divert 
the  attention  from  action  to  emotion,  and  also  the  in- 


■  FluUrcb,  Vt  pfofad,  m  Virt.  This  piecept  was  enforced  by  BUhop 
Sanderson  in  oae  of  his  aermons.  (Southey'a  Comtiionplaea  Book,  vol.  i. 
p.  92.1 

'  Di(%.  Laert.  PgOagorat. 

s  Thus  Cicero  makes  Cato  say  :  'Pythagoreorumque  more,  exercenda 
nemoriEe  gratia,  quid  quoque  die  dixeiim,  audiverim,  egerim,  commemoro 
Teapeil' — Da  Smtet.  xi. 

*  Ibid.  '  StrmoH,  i.  4. 

'  He  even  gave  up,  for  a  time,  eating  meat,  in  obedience  to  the  I^rtha- 
gorean  prindples.  (Ep.  cviii:)  Seneca  had  two  niastera  of  this  school, 
Sextiua  and  SotioD.  He  waa  at  this  time  not  more  than  seventeen  yeara  old. 
(Sea  Aubettin,  JSla^  eriltqiu  tur  let  Ri^porit  tu^oiii  tntre  Strikjue  tt 
Si.  ntnl,  p.  156.) 

'  See  hia  very  beantifnl  desctiptiOD  of  the  aelf-examinalion  both  of  Sextiua 
nai  of  bimtelf.    (Ih  Ira,  iiL  30.) 
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1  latitude  allowed  to  the  play  of  the  sympathies  or 
afiecUoDs  by  the  later  Stoics,  brought  this  emotional  part 
of  virtue  luto  great  prominence.  The  letters  of  Seneca 
are  a  kind  of  moral  medicine  applied  for  the  most  part  to 
the  cure  of  different  infirmities  of  character.  Plutarch, 
in  a  beautiful  treatise  on  '  The  Signs  of  Moral  Progress,' 
treated  the  culture  of  the  feelings  with  delicate  skill. 
The  duty  of  serving  the  Divinity  with  a  pure  mind  rather 
than  by  formal  rites  became  a  commonplace  of  literature, 
and  self-examination  one  of  the  most  realised  of  duties. 
Epictetus  uiged  men  so  to  purify  their  imaginations,  that 
at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman  tb^  shoiild  not  even 
mentally  exclaim,  '  Happy  her  husband  I '  ^  The  medita- 
tiona  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  above  all,  are  throughout  an 
exercise  of  self-examination,  and  the  duty  of  watching  over 
the  thoughts  is  continually  inculcated. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Plutarch  that  stoicism,  which  some- 
times exercised  a  prejudicial  and  hardening  influence  upon 
characters  that  were  by  nature  stem  and  unbending, 
proved  peculiarly  useful  as  a  cordial  to  those  which  were 
naturally  gentle  and  yielding.  Of  this  truth  we  can  have 
no  better  illustration  than  is  furnished  by  the  life  and 
writings  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  last  and  most  perfect 
representative  of  Boman  stoicism.  A  simple,  childlike, 
and  eminently  affectionate  disposition,  with  little  strength 
of  intellect  or  perhaps  originally  of  will,  mudi  more 
inclined  to  meditation,  speculation,  solitude,  or  friendship, 
than  to  active  and  public  life,  with  a  profound  aversion 
to  the  pomp  of  royalty  and  with  a  rather  strong  natural 
leaning  to  pedantry,  he  had  embraced  the  fortifying 
philosophy  of  Zeno  in  its  best  form,  and  that  philosophy 
made  him  perhaps  as  nearly  a  perfectly  virtuous  man 

*  Airiao,  ii.  18.    Compare  tLe  Manual  of  Epictetui,  xxziv. 
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as  has  ever  appeared  upon  our  world.  Tried  by  tbe 
chequered  events  of  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  preadiDg 
over  a  society  that  was  profoundly  corrupt,  and  over 
a  city  that  was  notorious  for  its  hcenee,  the  perfection  of 
his  character  awed  even  calumny  to  silence,  and  the  spon- 
taneous sentiment  of  his  people  proclaimed  him  rather 
a  god  than  a  man.'  Very  few  men  have  ever  hved  con- 
cerning whose  inner  Ufe  we  can  speak  so  confidently. 
His  meditations,  which  form  one  of  the  most  impressive, 
form  also  one  of  the  truest  books  in  the  whole  range  of 
rehgious  literature.  They  consist  of  rude  fragmentaiy 
notes  without  literary  skill  or  arrangement,  written  for 
the  most  part  in  hasty,  broken,  and  sometimes  almost 
unintelligible  sentences  amid  the  turmoil  of  a  camp,'  and 
recording,  in  accents  of  the  most  penetrating  sincerity, 
the  struggles,  doubts,  and  aims  of  a  soul  of  which,  to 
employ  one  of  his  own  images,  it  may  be  truly  s(dd 
that  it  possessed  the  purity  of  a  star,  which  needs  no  veil 
to  hide  its  nakedness.  The  undisputed  master  of  the 
whole  civilised  world,  he  set  before  him  as  modds  such 
men  as  Thrasea  and  Helvidius,  as  Cato  and  Brutus,  and 
he  made  it  his  aim  to  realise  the  conception  of  a  free 
State  in  which  all  citizens  are  equal,  and  of  a  royalty 
which  makes  it  its  first  duty  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the 
utizens.'  His  life  was  passed  in  unremitting  activity. 
For  nearly  twelve  years  he  was  absent  with  armies  in 
the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire;  and  although  his 
political  capacity  had  been  much  and  perhaps  justly 
questioned,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  imwearied  zeal 

'  '  Quod  de  Romulo  egre  creditum  eat,  omnes  pari  seusu  prssumMnmt ; 
Marcum  ccelo  receptnm  est.'— Aurelius  Victor.  '  Deusque  etiam  nunc  ba- 
be tur.' — Ciipi  tolin  UH. 

*  The  first  book  of  hia  MedHatinu  was  wiilten  on  the  bonlen  oT  the 
Onnua,  in  Hungot;. 

•L14. 
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with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  great  position. 
Yet  few  men  have  ever  carried  iarther  the  virtue  of  little 
things,  the  delicate  moral  tact  and  the  minute  scruples 
which,  though  often  exhibited  by  women  and  by  se- 
cluded religionists,  vety  rarely  survive  much  contact 
with  active  life.  The  solicitude  with  which  be  endea- 
voured to  persuade  two  jealous  rhetoricians  to  abstain 
during  their  debates  from  retorts  that  might  destroy  their 
ftiendsbip,^  the  careful  gratitude  with  which,  in  a  camp 
in  HuBgMy,  he  recalled  every  moral  obhgation  he  could 
trace,  even  to  the  most  obscure  of  his  tutors,*  hia 
anxiety  to  avoid  all  pedantry  and  mannerism  in  his 
conduct,'  and  to  repel  every  voluptuous  imagination 
from  his  mind,*  his  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  of  purity,' 
hb  laborious  efforts  to  correct  a  habit  of  drowsiness  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  and  his  self-reproval  when  lie  had 
yielded  to  it,'  become  all,  I  think,  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing when  we  remember  that  they  were  exhibited  by  one 
who  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  civilised  globe,  and 
who  was  continually  engaged  in  the  direction  of  the 
most  gigantic  interests.  But  that  which  is  especially 
remarkable  in  Marcus  Aiu'elius  is  the  complete  alienee 
of  fimaticiam  in  his  philanthropy.  iDespotic  monarcbs 
sincerely  anxious  to  improve  mankind  are  naturally  led 
to  endeavour,  by  acts  of  l^islation,  to  force  society  into 
the  paths  which  they  believe  to  be  good,  and  such  men, 
acting  under  such  motives,  have  sometimes  been  the 

*  See  a  touching  letter  of  liia  to  Fronto,  who  wis  about  to  engage  in  a 
delMte  with  Herod  Atticua. 

■  I.  0-16.  The  sniogy  he  passed  on  his  Stoic  nuster  Apollonius  is 
worth;  of  notice.  Apollonius  furnished  him  -with  an  example  of  the  com- 
bination of  extreme  firmness  and  gentleness. 

*  E.g.  'Beware  of  Ctesarising.'  (ri.  SO.)  'Be  neither  a  tragedian  nor  a 
courtesan.'  (v.  28.)  'Bs  just  and  temperate  aadnfollowerof  thegods;  hut 
be  so  with  ^mplidtT^,  for  the  pride  of  modestj  is  the  worst  of  all.'  (lii.  27.) 

*  ill  4.  •  L  17.  •  T.  i. 
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scourges  of  mankiad.  Philip  11.  and  Isabella  the  Catholic 
inflicted  more  suffering  in  obedience  to  their  consdencea 
than  Nero  or  Domitian  in  obedience  to  their  lusts.  But 
Marcus  Aurelius  steadily  resisted  this  temptation.  *  Ne- 
ver hope,'  he  once  wrote,  'to  realise  Plato's  republic. 
Let  it  be  sufficient  that  you  have  in  some  slight  degree 
ameliorated  mankind,  and  do  not  think  that  amelioration 
a  matter  of  small  importance.  Who  can  change  the 
opinions  of  menP  and  without  a  change  of  sentiments 
what  can  you  make  but  reluctant  slaves  and  hypocrites  ? '  * 
He  promulgated  many  laws  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  the 
piu^st  benevolence.  He  mitigated  the  gladiatorial  shows. 
He  treated  with  invariable  deference  the  senate,  which 
was  the  last  bulwark  of  political  fireedom.  He  endowed 
many  chaiis  of  philosophy  which  were  intended  to  dif- 
fuse knowledge  and  moral  teaching  through  Uie  people. 
He  endeavoured  by  the  example  of  his  court  to  correct 
the  extravagances  of  luxmy  that  were  prevalent,  and  he 
exhibited  in  his  own  career  a  perfect  model  of  an  active 
and  consdentious  administrator;  but  he  made  no  rash 
efforts  to  force  the  people  by  stringent  laws  out  of  the 
natural  channel  of  their  lives.  Of  the  corruption  of  his 
subjects  he  was  keenly  sensible,  and  he  bore  it  witii  a 
mournful  but  gentie  patience.  We  may  trace  in  this 
respect  the  milder  spirit  of  those  Greek  teachers  who 
had  divei^ed  from  stoicism,  but  it  was  especially  from 
the  stoical  doctrine  that  all  vice  springs  irom  ignorance 
that  he  derived  his  rule  of  hfe,  and  this  doctrine,  to 
which  he  repeatedly  recurred,  imparted  to  all  his  judg- 
ments a  sad  but  tender  charity.  *Men  were  made  for 
men  ;  correct  them,  then,  or  support  them.''  '  If  they  do 
ill,  it  is  evidently  in  spite  of  themselves  and  through 
ignorance.'*    '  Correct  them  if  you  can ;  if  not,  remember 
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that  patience  was  given  you  to  exercise  it  in  their  behalf.'' 
'  It  would  be  shameful  for  a  physician  to  deem  it  strange 
that  a  man  was  suffering  from  fever.'*  '  The  immortal 
gods  consent  for  countless  ages  to  endure  without  anger, 
and  even  to  surround  with  blessings,  so  many  and  such 
wicked  men,  but  thou  who  hast  so  short  a  time  to  live, 
art  thou  already  weary,  and  that  when  thou  art  thpelf 
wicked?'*  'It  is  involmitarily  that  the  soul  is  deprived 
of  justice,  and  temperance,  and  goodness,  and  all  oth^ 
virtues.  Continually  remember  this;  the  thought  will 
make  you  more  gentle  to  all  mankind.'*  *It  is  right 
that  man  should  love  those  who  have  offended  him.  He 
will  do  so  when  he  remembers  that  all  men  are  his 
relations,  and  that  it  is  through  ignorance  and  involun- 
tarily that  they  sin, — and  then  we  all  die  so  soon.'* 

The  character  of  the  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  though 
exhibiting  the  softening  influence  of  the  Greek  spirit  which 
in  his  time  pervaded  the  empire,  was  in  its  essentials  strictly 
Roman.'  Though  full  of  reverential  gratitude  to  Provi- 
dence, we  do  not  find  in  him  that  intense  humility  and 
that  deep  and  subtle  reli^ous  feeUng  which  were  the 
principles  of  Hebrew  virtue,  and  which  have  given  the 
Jewish  writers  so  great  an  ascendency  over  the  hearts  of 
men.  Though  borne  naturally  and  instinctively  to  gtwdness, 
his  'Meditations'  do  not  display  the  keen  sesthetical  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  virtue  which  was  the  leading  motive  of 
Greek  morals,  and  which  the  writings  of  Plotmus  after- 
wards made  very  familiar  to  the  Eoman  world.   Like  most 

>  ix.  11.  '  Tiii.  IB.  »  Tii.  70.  *  vii.  63.  »  Tij.  22. 

'  Mr.  Maurice,  in  thit  respect,  compaiea  and  conttaats  him  Tery  heppilj 
with  Plutaicb.  '  Like  Plutarch,  the  Greek  (md  Roman  characters  were  in 
Maicue  Anreliuii  lemarkabl;  blended,  but,  unlike  Plutarch,  the  foundation  of 
his  miod  was  Roman.  He  was  a  student  that  he  might  more  effectually 
any  on  the  biuiueas  of  an  emperor.' — FAihtophi/  of  the  Hrri  Six  CaUurm, 
p.  33. 
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of  the  best  Eomans,  the  principle  of  his  virtue  was  the 
sense  of  duty,  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  law  of 
nature  to  which  it  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  oiir  being  to 
conform.  Of  secondary  motives  he  appears  to  have  been 
little  sensible.  The  belief  in  a  superintending  Providence 
was  the  strongest  of  his  reli^pous  convictions,  but  even 
that  was  occasionally  overcast.  On  the  subject  of  a  future 
world  his  mind  floated  in  a  desponding  doubt.  The  dedre 
for  posthumous  fame  he  deemed  it  bis  duty  systematically 
to  mortify.  While  most  writers  of  his  school  r^;arded 
death  chiefly  as  the  end  of  sorrows,  and  dwelt  upon  it  in 
order  to  dispel  its  terrors,  in  Marcus  AureUus  it  is  chiefly 
represented  as  the  last  great  demonstration  of  the  vanity 
of  earthly  things.  Never,  perhaps,  had  such  active  and 
unrelaxing  virtue  been  united  with  so  littie  enthusiasm, 
and  been  cheered  by  so  little  illusion  of  success.  *  There 
is  but  one  thing,'  he  wrote, '  of  real  value — to  cultivate 
truth  and  justice,  and  to  live  without  anger  in  the  midst 
of  lying  and  unjust  men.'' 

The  cx)mmand  he  bad  acquired  over  his  feelings  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  his  countenance  was 
never  known  to  betray  either  elation  or  despondenqr.' 
We,  however,  who  have  before  us  the  records  of  his  inner 
life,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  deep  melancholy 
that  overshadowed  his  mind,  and  his  closing  years  were 
darkened  by  many  and  various  sorrows.  His  wife,  whom 
he  dearly  loved,  and  deeply  honoured,  and  who,  if  we 
may  believe  tiie  court  scandals  that  are  reported  by  his- 
torians, was  not  worthy  of  his  aflection,'  bad  preceded  him 

•  vi.  47.  '  Cftpitoliaus,  Aiireliiw  Victor. 

*  M.  Suckui,iii  bu  ftdmimbla  '£tude  tur  Marc-Aurile,'  ftndM.  RenAn,  in 
■  veT7  Rente  BikI  lewned  Eramtn  de  gudquet  Fmtt  reiatift  d  rimpSralne« 
FaiaUne  (read  before  Uie  Institut,  Augrnst  14,  1807),  have  Bhown  the  ei' 
treme  uocertaint;  of  the  itoriea  about  the  debaucheriea  of  Faiutinn,  which 
the  biogmphera  of  Marciu  Anrelins  hare  collected.  It  will  be  obseired  Uiat 
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to  the  tomb.  His  only  surviving  son  had  already  dis- 
played the  vicious  tendencies  that  afterwards  made  him 
one  of  the  worst  of  rulers.  The  philosophers  who  had 
instructed  him  in  his  youth,  and  to  whom  he  had  clung 
with  an  affectionate  friendship,  had  one  by  on«  disap- 
peared, and  no  new  race  had  arisen  to  supply  their  place. 
After  a  long  reign  of  self-denying  virtue,  he  saw  the 
decadence  of  the  empire  continually  more  apparent. 
The  stoical  school  was  rapidly  fading  before  the  passion 
for  Oriental  superstitions.  The  barbarians,  repelled  for 
a  time,  were  again  menacing  the  frontiers,  and  it  was 
not  difiScuIt  to  foresee  their  future  triumph.  The  mass 
of  the  people  had  become  too  inert  and  too  corrupt  for 
any  efforts  to  regenerate  them.  A  fearful  pestilence,  fol- 
lowed by  many  minor  calamiUes,  had  fallen  upon  the 
land  and  spread  misery  and  panic  through  many  pro- 
vinces. In  the  midst  of  these  calamities  the  emperor  was 
struck  down  with  a  mortal  illness,  which  he  bore  with 
iJie  placid  courage  he  had  always  displayed,  exhibiting 
in  almost  the  last  words  he  uttered  his  forgetfulness  of 
self  and  his  constant  anziety  for  the  condition  of  his 
people.^  Shortly  before  his  death  he  dismissed  his 
attendants,  and,  after  one  last  interview,  his  son,  and  he 
died  as  he  long  had  Uved,  alone.* 

Thus  sank  to  rest  in  clouds  and  darkness  the  purest 
and  gentlest  spirit  of  all  the  pagan  world,  the  most  perfect 
model  of  the  later  Stoics.  In  him  the  hardness,  asperity, 
and  arrc^nce  of  the  sect  had  altc^ether  disappeared, 

the  emperor  himself  baa  left  rd  eniphalic  lestimou;  to  her  Tirtae,  and  to 
the  happineEs  he  derived  from  her  {i.  17)  :  thnt  the  eatliest  extant  bio- 
grapher of  Marcus  AiireliuB  was  a  geDention  later ;  and  that  the  infamous 
chnracter  of  Commodus  antunillj  predisposed  nea  to  imagine  that  he  was 
not  the  son  of  Bo  perfect  an  emperor 

'  'QuidmefletisetDODmagisdepesUlentiaetcomtnumiuortacogilfttisF' 
Capitolinus,  M.  Awtlita.  '  Ibid. 
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while  the  affectation  its  paradoxes  tended  to  produce 
was  greatly  mitigated.  Without  fanaticism,  superstition, 
or  illusion,  bis  whole  life  was  regulated  by  a  simple  and 
unwavering  sense  of  duty.  The  contemplative  and  emo- 
tional ,virtue3  which  stoicism  had  long  depressed,  bad 
regained  their  place,  but  the  active  virtues  had  not  yet 
declined.  The  virtues  of  the  hero  were  still  deeply 
honoured,  but  gentleness  and  tenderness  had  acquired  a 
new  prominence  in  the  ideal  type. 

But  while  the  force  of  circumstances  .was  thus  de- 
veloping the  ethical  conceptions  of  antiquity  in  new 
directions,  the  mass  of  the  Boman  people  were  plunged 
in  a  condition  of  depravity  which  no  mere  ethical  teaching 
could  adequately  correct  The  moral  condition  of  the 
empire  is  indeed  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  appal- 
ling pictures  on  record,  and  writers  have  much  more  fre- 
quently undertaken  to  paint  or  even  to  exaggerate  its 
enormity  than  to  investigate  the  circumstances  by  which 
it  may  be  explained.  Such  circumstances,  however,  must 
unquestionably  exist.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  innate  propensities  of  the  people  were  worse  dur- 
ing the  empire  than  during  the  best  days  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  depravity  of  a  nation  is  a  phenomenon  which, 
like  all  others,  may  be  traced  to  definite  causes,  and 
in  the  instance  before  us  they  are  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  virtue  of  the  Romans  was 
a  mihtary  and  patriotic  virtue,  formed  by  the  national 
institutions,  and  to  -which  religious  teaching  was  merely 
accessory.  The  domestic,  mihtary,  and  censorial  dis- 
cipline, concurring  with  the  general  poverty  and  also  with 
the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  people,  had  created  the 
simplest  and  most  austere  habits,  while  the  institutions  of 
civic  liberty  provided    ample  spheres  for    honourable 
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ambition.  The  patridans  being  the  highest  body  in  a 
free  State,  and  being  at  the  same  time  continually  con- 
fronted by  a  formidable  opposition  imder  the  guidance 
of  the  tribunes,  were  ardentiy  devoted  to  public  life,  and 
cultivated  to  the  highest  point  the  aristocratic  sense  of 
honour.  The  dangerous  rivalry  of  the  suiToundiog 
Italian  States,  and  afterwards  of  Carthage,  demanded 
and  secured  a  constant  vigilance.  Botnan  education  was 
skilfully  designed  to  elicit  an  heroic  patriotism,  and  the 
great  men  of  the  past  became  ideal  figures  upon  which 
ev^  imagination  was  concentrated.  Beligion  hallowed 
the  local  feeling  by  rites  and  legends,  instituted  many 
useful  and  domestic  habits,  taught  men  the  sanctity  of 
oaths,  and  by  fostering  a  continual  sense  of  a  superintend- 
ing Providence,  gave  a  depth  and  solemnity  to  the  whole 
character. 

Such  were  the  chief  influences  by  which  the  national 
type  of  virtue  had  been  formed,  but  nearly  all  of  these 
were  corroded  or  perverted  by  advancing  civilisation. 
The  domestic  and  local  reli^on  lost  its  ascendency  amid 
the  increase  of  scepticism  and  the  invasion  of  a  crowd  of 
foreign  superstitions.  The  simplicity  of  manners  which 
sumptuary  laws  and  the  institution  of  the  censorship  had 
long  maintained,  was  replaced  by  the  extravagances  of  a 
Babylonian  luxuiy.  The  aristocratic  dignity  perished 
with  the  privil^es  on  which  it  reposed.  The  patriotic 
energy  and  enthusiasm  died  away  in  a  universal  empire 
which  embraced  all  varieties  of  language,  custom,  and 
nationahty. 

But  although  the  virtues  of  a  poor  and  stru^ling 
community  necessarily  disappear  before  increasing  lu3mry, 
they  are  in  a  normal  condition  of  society  replaced  by 
virtues  of  a  difierent  stamp.  Oentler  manners  and  en- 
laiged  benevolence  follow  in  the  train  of  civihsation, 
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greater  intellectual  activity  and  more  extended  industrial 
enterprise  give  a  new  importance  to  the  moral  qualities 
which  each  of  these  require,  the  circle  of  political  inte- 
rests expands,  and  if  the  virtues  that  spring  irom  privile^ 
diminish,  the  virtues  that  spring  from  equahty  increase. 

In  Bome,  however,  there  were  three  great  causes  which 
impeded  the  normal  development — the  Imperial  system, 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  the  gladiatorial  shows.  Each 
of  these  exercised  an  influence  of  the  widest  and  most 
pernicious  character  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  To  trace 
those  influences  la  all  their  ramifications  would  lead  me 
fer  beyond  the  linuts  I  have  assigned  to  the  present  work, 
but  I  shall  endeavour  to  g^ve  a  concise  view  of  their 
nature  and  general  character. 

The  theoiy  of  the  Eoman  Empire  was  that  of  a  r^re- 
eentative  despotism.  The  various  offices  of  the  republic 
ware  not  annUiilated,  but  they  were  gradually  concentrated 
in  a  angle  man.  The  senate  was  still  ostensibly  the  de- 
pository of  supreme  power,  but  it  was  made  in  feet  the 
mere  creature  of  the  emperor,  whose  power  was  virtually 
uncontrolled.  Fohtical  spies  and  private  accusers,  who 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  repuUic  had  been  encouraged  to 
denounce  plots  against  the  State,  began  under  Augustus 
to  denounce  plots  against  the  empire,  and  the  class  being 
enbnuously  increased  under  Tiberius,  and  stimula^  by 
the  promise  of  part  of  the  confiscated  property,  they 
menaced  every  leading  poUtician  and  even  every  w^lthy 
man.  The  patricians  were  gradually  depressed,  ruined, 
or  driven  by  the  dangers  of  public  life  into  orgies  of 
private  luxury.  The  poor  were  conciliated,  not  by  any  in- 
crease of  liberty  or  even  of  permanent  prosperity,. but  by 
gratuitous  distributions  of  com  and  by  public  games,  while, 
in  order  to  invest  themselves  with  a  sacred  character, 
the  emperors  adopted  the  religious  device  of  an  apotheosis. 
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Tlus  last  Buperstttion,  of  which  some  traces  may  still 
be  found  in  the  titles  appropriated  to  royalty,  was  not 
wholly  a  suggestion  of  politicians.  D^ed  men  had  long 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  ancient  belief,  and  the 
founders  of  cities  had  been  very  ft^uently  worshipped  by 
the  inhabitants.^  Although  to  more  educated  minds  the  as- 
cription of  divinity  to  a  sovereign  was  simply  an  unmean- 
ing flattery,  although  it  in  no  d^ree  prevented  either  innu- 
merable plots  against  his  life,  or  an  unsparing  criticism  of 
his  memory,  yet  the  popular  reverence  not  unfrequently 
anticipated  politicians  in  representiag  the  enitperor  as 
in  some  special  way  under  the  protection  of  Providence. 
Around  Augustus  a  whole  constellation  of  miraculous 
stories  soon  clustered.  An  oracle,  it  was  said,  had  de- 
clared his  native  city  destined  to  produce  a  ruler  of  the 
world.  When  a  child,  he  bad  beeti  borne  by  invisible 
hands  from  his  cradle,  and  placed  on  a  lofty  tower,  where 
he  was  found  with  lus  face  turned  to  the  rising  sun.  He 
rebuked  the  frx^  that  croaked  around  his  grand&ther's 
home,  and  they  became  silent  for  ever.  An  eagle  snatched 
a  piece  of  bread  from  hia  hand,  soared  into  the  air,  and 
then  descending,  presented  it  to  him  again.  Another  eagle 
dropped  at  his  feet  a  chicken,  bearing  a  laurel-branch  in 
its  beak.  When  his  body  was  burnt,  his  image  was  seen 
rising  to  heaven  above  the  flames.  When  another  man 
tried  to  sleep  in  the  bed  in  which  he  had  been  bom,  the 
profane  intruder  was  dr^ged  forth  by  an  unseen  hand. 
A  patrician  named  Lietoriua,  having  been  condemned  for 
adultery,  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence  that  he 
was  the  happy  possessor  of  the  spot  of  ground  on  which 


'  Muy  examples  of  Uiis  are  given  b;  QonJangw,  La  Cili  a 
177-178. 
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Augustus  was  bom.*  An  Asiatic  towa,  named  Cyzicus, 
was  deprived  of  its  freedom  by  Tiberius,  chiefly  because 
it  had  Delected  the  worship  of  Augustus.'  Partly,  no 
doubt,  hy  poliqr,  but  partly  also  by  that  spontaneous 
process  by  which  in  a  superstitious  age  every  conspicuous 
character  becomes  the  nucleus  of  legend,'  each  emperor 
was  surrounded  by  a  supernatural  aureole.  Every  usur- 
pation, every  break  in  the  ordinary  line  of  succession,  was 
adumbrated  by  a  series  of  poiracles,  and  signs,  both  in 
heaven  aod  earth,  were  manifested  whenever  an  emperor 
was  about  to  die. 

Of  the  emperors  themselves,  a  great  majority,  no  doubt, 
accepted,  their  divine  honours  as  an  empty,  pageant,  and 
more  than  one  exhibited  beneath  the  purple  a  simpli- 
dty  of  tastes  and  character  which  the  boasted  heroes  of 
the  republic  had  never  surpassed.  It  is  related  of 
Vespasian,  that  when  dying,  he  jested  mournfully  on  his 
approaching  dignity,  observing,  as  he  felt  his  strength 
ebbing  away,  *  I  think  I  am  becoming  a  god.'*  Alexander 
Severus  and  Julian  refused  to  accept  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  adulation,  and  of  those  who  did  not  reject  it  we 
know  that  many  looked  upon  it  as  a  modem  sovereign 
looks  upon  the  phraseolc^  of  petitions  or  the  ceremonies 
of  the  court.  Even  Nero  was  so  far  from  being  intoxi- 
cated with  his  Imperial  dignity,  that  he  continually  sought 
triumphs  as  a  singer  or  an  actor,  and  it  was  his  artistic 
skill,  not  his  divine  prerc^tives,  that  excited  his  vanity.* 
Caligula,  however,  who  appears  to  have  been  literally 
deranged,"  is  said  to  have  accepted  bis  divinity  as  a  serious 

*  All  this  is  relaUd  hy  Suetoniiu,  Aufftat. 

■  Tacit.  Jmud.  iv.  36. 

■  See,  e^.,  the  seutimenta  of  the  people  about  Jalius  Cesar,  BoetoD.  J.  C. 

*  Sueton.  Fagp.  xiSH- 

*  '  Qualis  artifex  pereo '  were  his  djing  vorda. 

*  See  Sueton.  Caiig.  1. 
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fact,  to  have  substituted  hia  own  head  for  that  of  Jupiter 
on  many  of  the  statues,'  and  to  have  once  started  furi- 
ously from  bis  seat  during  a'  thunderstorm  that  had  inter- 
rupted a  gladiatorial  show,  shouting  with  frantic  gestures 
his  imprecations  gainst  Heaven,  and  declaring  that  the 
divided  empire  was  indeed  intolerable,  that  either  Jupiter 
or  himself  must  speedily  succmnb.*  HeUogabalus,  if  we 
may  give  any  credence  to  hia  biographer,  confounded 
all  things,  human  and  divine,  in  hideous  and  blasphemous 
oi^es,  and  designed  to  unite  all  forms  of  religion  in  the 
worship  of  himself' 

A  curious  consequence  of  this  apotheosis  was  diat  the 
images  of  the  emperors  were  invested  with  a  sacred 
character,  like  those  of  the  gods.  They  were  the  rea^- 
nised  refuge  of  the  slave  or  the  oppressed,*  and  the 
smallest  disrespect  to  them  was  resented  as  a  heinous 
crime.  Under  Tiberius,  slaves  and  criminala  were  accus- 
tomed to  hold  in  their  hands  an  image  of  the  emperor, 
and  being  thus  protected,  to  pour  with  impunity  a  torrent 
of  defiant  insolence  upon  their  masters  or  judges.^  Under 
the  same  emperor,  a  man  having,  when  drunk,  accidentally 
touched  a  nameless  domestic  uteBBil,  vrith  a  ring  on  which 
the  head  of  the  emperor  vras  carved,  he  was  immediately 
denoimced  by  a  spy.'  A  man  in  this  reign  was  accused 
of  high  treason  for  having  sold  an  image  of  the  emperor 
with  a  garden.'  It  was  made  a  capital  offence  to 
beat  a  slave,  or  to  undress,  near  a  statue  of  Augustus,  or 
to  enter  a  brothel  with  a  piece  of  money  on  which  his 

'  SuetoD.  CaHg.  xxii.  A  etatae  of  Japiter  u  aaid  ta  have  bunt  out 
laughing  just  before  the  death  of  tfab  emperor. 

•  Seneca,  De  Ira,  i.  46 ;  Suetoo.  Calig.  iiii. 

*  Lnmpridius,  SeHog^.  *  Seoec  Dt  Clet»en,  i.  16. 
^  Tacit  AmuU.  iii.  36.  "  Senec.  Le  Ben^.  iii.  241. 

'  Tacit.  Amtal  L  73.  Tiberios  refused  to  allov  this  caw  to  be  proceeded 
with.     See,  too,  Philost  ApoKtmius  of  Tyaaa,  i.  IS. 
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head  was  ^graved,'  and  at  a  later  period  a  woman,  it  ia 
said,  was  actually  executed  for  undressing  before  the  statue 
of  Domitian.* 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  men  who  had  been 
raised  to  thb  pinnacle  of  arrogance  and  power,  men 
who  exercised  uncontrolled  authority  in  the  midst  of  a 
society  in  a  state  of  profound  corruption,  were  often 
guilly  of  the  most  atrocious  exb'avagaDces.  In  the  first 
period  of  the  empire  more  especially,  when  traditions 
were  not  yet  formed,  and  when  experience  had  not  yet 
shown  the  dangers  of  the  throne,  the  brains  of  some  of 
its  occupants  reeled  at  their  elevation,  and  a  kind  of 
moral  insanity  ensued.  The  pages  of  Suetonius  remain 
as  an  eternal  witness  of  the  abysses  of  depravity,  the 
hideous,  intolerable  cruelty,  the  hitherto  unimagined  ex- 
travagances of  nameless  lust  that  were  then  manifested 
on  the  Palatine,  and  while  they  cast  a  fearful  light  upon 
the  moral  chaos  into  which  p^an  society  had  sunk,  they 
furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  demoralising  influences  of 
the  empire.  The  throne  was,  it  is  true,  occupied  by 
some  of  the  best  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  worst  men 
who  have  ever  Uved ;  but  the  evil,  though  checked  and 
mitigated,  was  never  abolished.  The  corruption  of  a  court, 
the  formation  of  a  profession  of  spies,  the  encourage- 
ment given'  to  luxury,  the  distributions  of  com,  and  the 
multiplication  of  games,  were  evils  which  varied  greatly 
in  their  degrees  of  intensity,  but  the  very  existence  of  the 
empire  prevented  the  creation  of  those  habits  of  political 
life  which  formed  the  moral  type  of  the  great  republics  of 
antiquity.  Liberty,  which  is  often  very  unfavourable  to 
theological  systems,  is  almost  alwajra  in  the  end  favourable 

■  Suet  TAer.  IriiL 

*  '  MulioT  qutedam,  quod  Kmel  ezueret  ante  ■Utunm  Dumitigai,  duniiftU 
et  bl^rfoetB  «it.'— Xiphilin,  Ixrii.  12. 
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to  morals,  for  the  moat  effectual  method  that  has  been 
devised  for  diverting  men  from  vice  is  to  give  free  scope 
to  a  higher  ambition.  This  scope  was  absolutely  wanting 
in  the  Eoman  Empire,  and  the  moral  condition,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  lasting  political  habits,  fluctuated  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  empire. 

The  results  of  the  institution  of  slavery  were  probably 
even  more  serious.  In  addition  to  its  manifest  effect 
in  encouraging  a  tyrannical  and  ferocious  spirit  in  the 
masters,  it  cast  a  stigma  upon  all  labour,  and  at  once 
d^raded  and  impoverished  the  free  poor.  In  modem 
societies  the  formation  of  an  influential  and  numerous 
middle  dass,  trained  in  the  sober  and  regular  habits  of 
industrial  life,  is  the  chief  guarantee  of  national  morality, 
and  where  such  a  class  exists,  the  disorders  of  the  upper 
ranks,  though  undoubtedly  injurious,  are  never  fatal  to 
society.  The  influence  of  great  outbursts  of  &shionablc 
depravity,  such  as  that  which  followed  the  Eestoration 
in  England,  is  rarely  more  than  superficial.  The  aris- 
tocracy may  revel  in  every  escess  of  ostentatious  vice, 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  at  the  loom,  the  counter, 
or  the  plough,  continue  unaffected  by  their  example,  and 
the  habits  of  life  into  which  they  are  forced  by  the  con- 
dition of  their  trades  preserve  them  from  gross  depravity. 
It  was  the  most  frightful  feature  of  the  corruption  of 
andent  Rome  that  it  extended  through  every  class  of  the 
community.  In  the  absence  of  all  but  the  simplest 
machineiy,  manufactures  with  the  vast  industrial  life 
they  beget  were  unknown.  The  poor  dtizen  found  al- 
most all  the  spheres  in  which  an  honourable  livelihood 
might  be  obtained  wholly  or  at  least  in  a  very  great 
degree  preoccupied  by  slaves,  while  he  had  learnt  to 
regard  trade  with  an  invincible  repugnance.  Hence  fol- 
lowed the  immense  increase  of  corrupt  and  corrupting 
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professiona,  as  actors,  pantomimes,  hired  gladiators,  poli- 
tical spies,  ministers  to  pasuon,  astrologers,  religious  char- 
latans, pseudo-philosophers,  which  gave  the  free  classes  a 
precarious  and  occasional  assistance,  and  hence,  too,  the 
gigantic  dimensions  of  the  system  of  dientage.  Eveiy 
rich  man  was  surrouuded  by  a  train  of  dependants,  who 
lived  in  a  great  measure  at  his  expense,  and  spent  their 
lives  in  ministering  to  his  passions  and  flattering  his 
vanity.  And  above  all,  the  public  distribution  of  com, 
and  occasionally  of  money,  was  carried  on  to  such  an 
extent,  that,  as  far  as  the  first  necessaries  of  life  were  con- 
cerned, the  whole  poor  free  population  of  Rome  was 
supported  gratuitously  by  the  government.  To  eflect  this 
distribution  promptly  and  lavishly  was  the  main  object 
of  the  Imperial  poUcy,  and  its  consequences  were  worse 
than  could  have  resulted  from  the  most  extravagant  poor 
laws  or  the  most  excessive  charity.  The  mass  of  the 
people  were  supported  in.  absolute  idleness  by  com, 
which  was  given  without  any  reference  to  desert,  and 
was  received,  not  as  a  favour,  but  as  a  right,  while 
gratuitous  pubhc  amusements  still  further  diverted  them 
from  labour. 

Under  these  influences  the  population  rapidly  dwindled 
away.  Productive  enterprise  was  almost  extinct  in  Italy, 
and  an  imexampled  concurrence  of  causes  made  a  vicious 
celibacy  the  habitual  condition.  Already  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  the  evil  was  apparent,  and  the  dangers  which  in 
later  reigns  drove  the  patricians  still  more  generally  from 
public  life,  drove  them  more  and  more  into  every  extra- 
vagance of  sensuality.  Greece  dnce  the  destruction  of 
her  liberty,  as  well  as  the  leading  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  of  E^pt,  had  become  the  centre  of  the  wildest  cor- 
ruption, and  Greek  and  Oriental  captives  were  innume- 
rable in  Borne.    Ionian  slaves  of  a  surpassing  beauty, 
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^ezandrian  slaves,  famous  for  their  subtle  skill  in  stimu- 
latiog  the  jaded  senses  of  the  confirmed  and  sated  liber- 
tine, became  the  ornaments  of  every  patrician  house,  the 
companions  and  the  instructors  of  the  young.  The  dis- 
inclination to  marriage  was  so  general,  that  men  who 
spent  their  lives  in  endeavouring  by  flatteries  to  secure 
the  inheritance  of  wealthy  bachelors  became  a  numerous 
and  a  notorious  class.  The  slave  population  was  itself  a 
hotbed  of  vice,  and  it  contaminated  all  with  which  it 
came  in  contact ;  while  the  attractions  of  the  games,  and 
especially  of  the  pubhc  baths,  which  became  the  habitual 
resort  of  the  idle,  combined  with  the  charms  of  the  ItaUan 
dimate,  and  with  the  miserable  domestic  architecture  that 
was  general,  to  draw  the  poor  citizens  from  indoor  life. 
Idleness,  amusements,  and  a  bare  subsistence  were  alone 
desired,  and  the  general  practice  of  abortion  among  the 
rich,  and  of  infanticide  and  exposition  in  all  classes,  still 
fturther  checked  the  population. 

The  destruction  of  all  public  spirit  in  a  population  so 
situated  was  complete  and  inevitable.  In  the  days  of 
the  republic  a  consul  had  once  advocated  the  admission 
of  a  brave  Italian  people  to  the  right  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, on  the  ground  that  'those  who  thought  only  of 
liberty  deserved  to  be  Bomans.''  In  the  empire  all 
liberty  was  cheerfully  bartered  for  games  and  com,  and 
the  worst  tyrant  could  by  these  means  be  secure  of  popu- 
larity. In  the  republic,  when  Marius  threw  open  the 
houses  of  those  he  had  proscribed,  to  be  plund^ed,  the 
people,  by  a  noble  abstinence,  rebuked  the  act,  for  no 
Boman  could  be  found  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission.' 
In  the  empire,  when  the  armies  of  YiteUius  and  Vespasian 

'  <  Eo«  denum,  qui  uihil  pneUiqnam  de  libertata  cogjtent,  dignoaeiM,  qa 
Itomani  ttnV — IJvy,  viii.  21. 
*  Valeriui  Mnsimiu,  iv.  3,  {  IJ. 
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were  disiiuting  the  possession  of  the  city,  the  d^enerate 
Bomaos  gathered  with  delight  to  the  spectacle  as  to  a 
gladiatorial  show,  plundered  the  deserted  houses,  encou- 
raged either  army  by  their  reckless  plaudits,  draped  out 
the  fugitiveB  to  be  slain,  and  converted  into  a  festival 
the  calamity  of  their  country.*  The  d^radation  of  the 
national  character  was  permanent.  Neither  the  teaching 
of  the  Stoics,  nor  the  govemmeDt  of  the  Antoniuea,  nor 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  could  restore  it  Indi&ereDt 
to  liberty,  the  Eoman  now,  as  then,  asks  only  for  an  idle 
subsistence  and  for  public  spectacles,  and  countless  mon- 
asteries and  ecclesiastical  pageants  occupy  in  modem 
Some  the  same  place  as  did  the  distributions  of  com  and 
the  games  of  the  amphitheatre  in   the  Bome  of  the 


It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  while  public  spirit 
had  thus  decayed  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  there 
existed  no  independent  or  rival  power  to  reanimate  by  its 
example  the  smouldering  flame.  The  existence  in  modem 
Europe  of  many  distinct  nations  of  the  same  level  of 
civiUsation,  but  with  different  forms  of  government  and 
conditions  of  national  life,  secures  the  permanence  of  some 
measure  of  patriotism  and  liberty.  If  these  perish  in 
one  nation,  they  survive  in  another,  and  each  people 
affects  those  about  it  by  its  rivalry  or  example.  But 
an  empire  which  comprised  all  the  civilised  globe  could 
know  nothing  of  this  pohtical  interaction.  In  reli^ous, 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  life,  foreign  ideas  were  vciy 
discernible,  but  the  enslaved  provinces  could  have  no 
influence  in  rekindling  political  life  in  the  centre,  and 
those  which  rivalled  Italy  in  their  civihsation,  even  sur- 
passed it  in  their  cormption  and  their  servility. 

*  See  the  picture  of  tliu  scene  in  Tacitiu,  JZiit.  iii.  83. 
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In  reviewing,  however,  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
moral  state  of  the  empire  depended,  there  are  still  two 
very  important  centres  or  seed-plots  of  virtue  to  which  it 
is  necessary  to  advert.  I  mean  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
and  the  discipUne  of  the  army.  A  very  early  tradition, 
which  was  attributed  to  Bomulus,  had  declared  that 
warfare  and  agriculture  were  the  only  honourable  occu- 
pations for  a  citizen,'  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate 
the  influence  of  the  last  in  fonning  temperate  and  vir- 
tuous habits  among  the  people.  It  is  the  subject  of  the 
only  extant  work  of  the  elder  Cato.  Yir^l  had  adorned 
it  with  the  lustre  of  his  poetry.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
Bomaii  religion  was  intended  to  symbolise  its  staged  or 
consecrate  ita  operations.  Yarro  expressed  an  eminently 
Boman  sentiment  in  that  beautiful  sentence  which  Cowper 
has  introduced  into  English  poetiy,  'Divine  Providence 
made  the  country,  but  human  art  the  town.'*  The 
reforms  of  Vespasian  consisted  chiefly  of  the  elevation  to 
high  positions  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  provinces.  An- 
toninus, who  was  probably  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
Boman  emperors,  was  through  his  whole  reign  a  zealous 
farmer. 

As  iar  as  the  distant  provinces  were  concerned,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Imperial  system  was  on  the  whole  a 
good.  The  scandalous  rapacity  of  the  provincial  gover- 
nors, which  disgraced  the  closing  years  of  the  republic, 
and  which  is  immortalised  by  the  indignant  eloquence  of 
Cicero,  appears  to  have  ceased,  or  at  least  greatly  dimi- 
nished, imder  the  supervision  of  the  emperors.  Ample 
municipal  freedom,  good  roads,  and  for  the  most  part 
wise  and  temperate  rulers,  secured  for  the  distant  sections 
of  the  empire  a  large  measure  of  prosperity.    But  in  Italy 

'  Dion  HalicarnRM. 

*  '  IMriiu  Natun  dedit  ftgnw ;  an  bumatia  ffidificurit  uibea.' 
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itself,  agricultiire,  with  the  habita  of  life  that  attended  it, 
speedily  and  fatally  decayed.  The  peasant  proprietor 
soon  glided  hopelessly  into  debt.  The  immense  advantf^es 
which  slavery  gave  the  rich  gradually  threw  nearly  aU 
the  Italian  soil  ioto  their  hands.  The  peasant  who  ceased 
to  be  proprietor  found  himself  excluded  by  slave  labour 
from  the  position  of  a  hired  cultivator,  while  the  gra- 
tuitous distributions  of  com  drew  him  readily  to  the 
metropolis.  The  gigantic  scale  of  these  distributions 
induced  the  rulers  to  obtain  their  com  in  the  form  of  a 
tribute  from  distant  countries,  chiefly  from  Africa  and 
Sicily,  and  it  almost  ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  Italy,  The 
land  fell  to  waste,  or  was  cultivated  by  slaves  or  con- 
verted into  pasture,  and  over  vast  tracts  the  race  of  free 
peasants  entirely  disappeared. 

This  great  revolution,  which  profoundly  affected  the 
.  moral  condition  of  Italy,  had  long  been  impending.  The 
debts  of  the  poor  peasants,  and  the  tendency  of  the  patri- 
cians to  monopolise  the  conquered  territory,  had  occa- 
sioned some  of  the  fiercest  contests  of  the  repubhc,  and  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  empire  the  bhght  that  seemed  to 
have  fallen  on  the  Italian  soil  was  continually  and  pathe- 
tically lamented.  Livy,  Varro,  Columella,  and  Pliny  have 
noticed  it  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,'  and  Tacitus  ob- 
served that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Italy,  which 
had  once  supplied  the  distant  provinces  with  com,  had 
become  dependent  for  the  very  necessaries  of  life  upon 
the  winds  and  the  waves.*    The  evil  was  indeed  of  an 

'  See  a  collection  of  pMsagea  from  these  writerB  in  Wallon,  Hitt,  de  FEi- 
dan^e,  tome  ii.  pp.  378-379.  1^7,  in  the  ficBt  century,  noticed  (^ut.  iVat. 
xriii.  7)  tlist  the  la^fundia,  or  sjatem  of  large  properties,  waa  ruiniDg  both 
Italy  and  the  proTinces,  and  that  aix  iRndlorda  whom  Nero  killed  were  the 
poBseamn  of  half  Roman  Africa. 

*  Tacit.  Armnl.  xii.  43.  The  aame  complaint  had  been  made  atill  earlier 
by  ribeiius,  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate.    (Annat.  iii.  54.) 
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almost  hopeless  kind.  Adverse  winds,  or  any  other  acci- 
dental iDterruption  of  the  convoys  of  com,  occasioned 
severe  distress  in  the  capital ;  but  the  prospect  of  the  cala- 
mities that  would  ensue  if  any  misfortune  detached  the 
great  corn-growing  coimtries  from  the  empire,  may  well 
have  appalled  the  politician.  Yet  the  combined  iiifluence 
of  slavery,  and  of  the  gratuitous  distributions  of  com, 
acting  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  rendered  every 
effort  to  revive  Italian  agriculture  abortive,  and  slavery 
had  taken  such  deep  root  tJiat  it  woidd  have  been  im- 
possible to  abolish  it,  while  no  emperor  dared  to  en- 
counter tie  calamities  and  rebellion  .that  would  follow 
a  suspenmon  or  even  a  restriction  of  the  distributions.' 
Many  serious  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  the  evil.* 
Alexander  Severus  advanced  money  to  the  poor  to  buy 
portions  of  land,  and  accepted  a  gradual  payment  without 
interest  from  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Fertinax  settled 
poor  men  as  proprietors  on  deserted  land,  on.the  sole  con- 
dition of  their  cultivating  it  Marcus  AureUus  be^an,  and 
Aurelian  and  Valentinian  continued,  the  ^stem  of  settling 
great  numbers  of  barbarian  captives  upon  the  Itahan  soil, 
and  compelling  them  as  ^ves  to  cultivate  it.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  lai^  foreign  element  into  the  heart  of 
Italy  was  eventually  one  of  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of 
the  empire,  and  it  is  also  about  this  time  that  we  first 
dimly  trace  the  condition  of  serfdom  or  servitude  to  the 
soil  into  which  slavery  afterwards  faded,  and  which  was 
for  some  centuries  the  general  condition  of  the  European 
poor.    But  the  economical  and  moral  causes  that  were 


'  Augiutu^  for  a  time,  coat«mplal«d  abolishing  the  dittribiitioDe,  but 
lOOD  gave  up  the  idea.  (Suet.  Aug.  xlii.)  He  noticed  tbat  it  had  tbe  effect 
of  cauang  the  fleldfl  to  be  neglected. 

*  M.  WalloD  baa  carefully  traced  this  biatoiy.  (SUt,  dt  FEtflav.  tome  iii. 
pp.  294-297.) 
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destroying  agriculture  in  Italy  were  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  the  simple  habits  of  life  which  agricultural  pur- 
suits promote  had  little  or  no  place  in  the  later  empire. 

A  somewhat  less  rapid  but  in  the  end  not  less  complete 
decadence  had  taken  place  in  military  life.  The  Boman 
army  waa  at  first  recruited  exclusively  from  the  upper 
classes,  and  the  service,  which  lasted  only  during  actual 
warfare,  was  gratuitous.  Before  the  close  of  the  republic, 
however,  these  conditions  had  disappeared.  Military  pay 
is  said  to  have  been  instituted  at  the  time  of  the  si^e  of 
Va.^  Some  Spaniards  who  were  enrolled  during  the 
rivalry  of  Kome  and  Carthage  were  the  first  example 
of  the  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries  by  the  former.' 
Marius  had  filled  the  ranks  with  plebeians."  In  long 
residences  in  Spain  and  Uie  Asiatic  provinces  the  disci- 
pline gradually  relaxed,  and  the  historian  who  traced  the 
progress  of  Oriental  luxury  in  Rome  dwelt  with  a  just 
emphasis  upon  the  ominous  &ct  that  it  had  first  been  in- 
troduced into  the  dty  by  soldiers.*  The  dvil  wars  con- 
tributed to  the  destruction  of  the  old  military  traditions, 
but  being  conducted  by  able  generals  it  is  probable  diat 
they  had  more  effect  upon  the  patriotism  than  upon  the 
discipline  of  the  army.  Augustus  reorganised  the  whole 
militaiy  ^tem,  establishing  a  body  of  soldiers  known  as 
the  Fnetorian  guard,  and  dignified  with  some  ^lecial 
privileges,  permanently  in  Borne,  while  the  other  legions 
were  cbiefiy  mustered  upon  the  frontiers.  During  his 
long  reign,  and  during  that  of  Tiberius,  both  sections 
were  quiescent,  but  the  murder  of  Caligula  by  his  soldiers 
opened  a  considerable  period  of  insubordination.  Claudius, 
it  was  observed,  first  set  the  fatal  example  of  purchadng 

'  Livy,  IT.  60-60 ;  Florua,  i.  12.  •  Uvj,  xsiv.  49. 

*  Ssllnst,  Sai.  Jugurth.  84-t)a 

*  Liv7,  xxzix.  0. 
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his  safety  from  his  soldiers  by  bribes.'  The  armies  of  the 
provinces  soon  discovered  that  it  was  possible  to  elect  an 
emperor  outside  Korae,  and  Galba,  Otho,  ViteUius,  and 
Vespasian  were  all  the  creatures  of  revolt.  The  evil  was, 
however,  not  yet  past  recovery.  Tespasian  and  Trajan  en- 
forced discipline  with  great  stringency  and  success.  The 
emperors  began  more  frequently  to  visit  the  camps.  The 
number  of  the  soldiers  was  small,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  turbulence  subsided.  The  histoty  of  the  worst  period 
of  the  empire,  it  has  been  truly  observed,  is  ftdl  of  in- 
stances of  brave  soldiers  trying,  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  difficulty,  simply  to  do  their  duty.  But  the  his- 
torian had  soon  occasion  to  notice  again  the  profotmd  in- 
fluence of  the  voluptuous  Asiatic  cites  upon  the  legions.' 
Bemoved  for  many  years  from  Italy,  th^  lost  all  national 
pride,  their  allegiance  was  transferred  from  the  sovereign 
to  the  general,  and  when  the  Imperial  sceptre  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  succession  of  incompetent  rulers,  they 
habitually  urged  their  commanders  to  revolt,  and  at  last 
reduced  the  empire  to  a  condition  of  mihtary  anarchy. 
A  remedy  was  found  for  this  evil,  though  not  for  the 
luxurious  habits  that  had  been  acquired,  in  the  division 
of  the  empire,  which  placed  each  army  under  the  direct 
superviaon  of  an  emperor,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  a 
later  period  Christianity  diminished  the  insubordination, 
though  it  may  have  also  diminished  the  military  fire,  of 
the  soldiers.'    But  other  and  still  more  powerful  causes 

'  '  Primus  Cccsarum  fidem  militie  eliam  pnemio  pigDeratus.'-^uet. 
Chud.  It. 

*  Sea  Tacitus,  Annal.  xui.  35 ;  Hist.  ii.  Cft 

>  U.  Sismoodi  tbinka  that  the  influence  of  Christianit;  in  subduing'  tbe 
spirit  of  revolt,  if  not  in  the  armj,  &t  least  in  the  people,  was  very  great. 
lie  says :  '  II  est  remarquable  qu'en  cinq  nns,  sept  pr^tendsns  au  tr6ne,  tous 
bien  sup6rieurs  a  Honorius  en  courage,  en  talents  et  en  Tertoa,  furent  suc- 
cesrivement  enToy^s  captifs  i.  Ravenna  ou  punis  de  mort,  que  le  peuple 
applaudit  toujoun tees  jugemeolsetnese adparo point derautoritdl^lime, 
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were  in  operation  preparing  the  military  downfell  of 
Eome.  The  habits  of  inactivity  which  the  Imperial  policy 
had  produced,  and  which  through  a  desire  for  popularity 
most  emperors  laboured  to  encourage,  led  to  a  profomid 
disiDcUoatioa  for  the  hardships  of  military  life.  Even  the 
Frsetorian  guard,  which  was  long  exclusively  Italian,  was 
selected  after  Septimus  Severus  from  the  legions  on  the 
frontiers,'  while  Italy  being  relieved  from  the  r^ular 
conscription,  these  were  recruited  solely  in  the  provinces, 
and  iDDumerable  barbarians  were  subsidised.  The  po< 
Utical  and  military  consequences  of  this  change  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  In  an  age  when,  artillery  being  unknown, 
the  military  superiority  of  civilised  nations  over  barba- 
rians was  hi  less  than  at  present,  the  Itahans  had  become 
absolutely  unaccustomed  to  real  war,  and  had  acquired 
habits  that  were  beyond  all  others  most  incompatible 
with  mihtary  discipline,  while  many  of  the  barbarians 
who  menaced  and  at  last  subverted  the  empire  had  been 
actually  trained  by  Boman  generals.  The  moral  con- 
sequence is  equally  plain — military  discipline,  hke  agri- 
cultural labour,  ceased  to  have  any  part  among  the  moral 
influences  of  Italy. 

To  those  who  have  duly  estimated  the  considerations 
I  have  enumerated,  the  downfall  and  moral  debasement 
of  the  empire  can  cause  no  surprise,  though  they  may 
justly  wonder  that  its  agony  should  have  been  so  pro- 
tracted, that  it  should  have  produced  a  multitude  of  good 
and  great  men,  both  pagan  and  Christian,  and  that  these 
should  have  exercised  as  wide  an  influence  as  they 

tuit  la  doctrine  du  droit  diTia  dea  mis  que  lee  £v$quei  erinent  commence  k 
prober  aoua  Thfodose  avoit  fait  de  progris,  et  tant  le  monde  romain  aem- 
blokt  d^tennind  &  p^rir  avec  iio  moiULTque  iinb^le  plutfit  que  tent^  de 
ae  dotmer  un  aauveur' — Hill,  dt  la  Chutt  de  HEtnpirt  romain,  tome  i.  p.  331, 
■  See  Gibbon,  cb.  v.;  Merirale's  Hid.  ofJloine,cb.  Ixvii.  It  waa  tbougbt 
that  troopa  thus  selected  would  be  leu  likelj  to  revolt  Constantine 
abolished  the  Pnetoriaiu. 
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unquestionably  did.  Almost  every  institution  or  pursuit 
by  which  virtuous  habits  would  naturally  have  been 
formed  had  been  tainted  or  destroyed,  while  agencies 
of  terrific  power  were  impelling  the  people  to  vice. 
The  rich,  excluded  from  most  honourable  paths  of  am- 
bition, and  surrounded  by  countless  parasites  who  in- 
fiamed  their  every  passion,  found  themselves  absolute 
masters  of  innumerable  slaves  who  were  their  willing 
ministers,  and  often  their  teachers,  in  vice.  The  poor, 
hating  industry  and  destitute  of  all  intellectual  resources, 
lived  in  habitual  idleness,  and  looked  upon  abject  ser- 
vility as  the  normal  road  to  fortune.  But  the  picture 
becomes  truly  appalling  when  we  remember  that  the 
main  amusement  of  both  classes  was  the  spectacle  of 
bloodshed,  of  the  death,  and  sometimes  of  the  torture, 
of  men. 

The  gladiatorial  games  form,  indeed,  the  one  feature  of 
Boman  society  which  to  a  modem  mind  is  almost  incon 
ceivable  in  its  atrocity.  That  not  only  men  but  women, 
in  an  advanced  period  of  civihsation — men  and  women 
who  not  only  professed  but  very  frequently  acted  upon  a 
high  code  of  morals — should  have-  made  the  carnage  of 
men  their  habitual  amusement,  that  all  this  should  have 
continued  for  centuries  with  scarcely  a  protest,  is  one  of 
the  most  startling  facts  in  moral  history.  It  is,  however, 
perfectly  normal,  and  in  no  degree  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  natural  moral  perceptions,  while  it  opens  out 
fields  of  ethical  enquiiy  of  a  very  deep  though  painful 
interest 

These  games,  which  long  eclipsed,  both  in  interest  and 
in  influence,  every  other  form  of  public  amusement  at 
Borne,*  were  originally  religious  ceremonies  celebrated 

'  TbeglRdiatorialshuwaftratreAled  incidentally  by  moat  KomRnliiBtoriaiiB, 
bat  the  three  works  ftom  which  I  have  derived  most  asristtmce  in  thb  part 
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at  the  tombs  of  the  great,  and  intended  as  human  sacri- 
fices to  appease  the  Manes  of  the  dead.^  They  were  after- 
wards defended  as  a  means  of  sustaining  the  military 
spirit  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  courageous  death,*  and 
with  this  object  it  was  customary  to  ^ve  a  gladiatoria, 
show  to  soldiers  before  their  departure  to  a  war.'  In 
addition  to  these  functions  they  had  a  considerable 
political  importance,  for  at  a  time  when  all  the  regular 
organs  of  liberty  were  paralysed  or  abolished,  the  ruler 
■was  accustomed  in  the  arena  to  meet  tens  of  thousands 
of  his  subjects,  who  availed  tiiemselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  present  their  petitions,  to  declare  their  grievances,  and 
to  censure  freely  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers.*    The 

of  my  subject  are  the  Saturnalia  of  Justus  Upsius,  MngniD,  OHffinet  At 
Thidtre  (bd  extremelj  learned  and  interestiDg  Wik,  which  was  unhappilj 
never  completed),  and  Friedlsender's  Soman  Manarrt  from  Avgutlua  to  tM 
Antonmei  (the  second  volume  of  the  French  translation).  M.  Wallon  lias 
also  compressed  into  a  few  pages  (Bill,  de  rEtclaeage,  toma  it.  pp.  129-139) 
much  infonnation  on  the  subject. 

'  Hence  the  old  name  of  buttuarii  (from  butlum,  a  funeml  pile)  given  to 
gladiators  (Nieupoort, 2>s  SilAu*  Somanorum,'p.  614).  Acconiiug  (oFliny 
(Hist.  A'at.  xzi.  S), '  r^iilar  human  sacrifices  were  only  abolished  in  Rome 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  B.C.  07,  and  there  are  soma  instances  of  them  at 
a  still  later  period.  Much  infonnation  about  them  is  collected  by  Sir  C.Lewis, 
on  the  CredMity  ofMoman  HiUoiy,  vol.  ii.  p.  430;  Merifale,  Conwrncm  o/lhe 
Jtoman  Empire,  pp.  230-233  {  Legendre,  Trttiti  dt  FOpinum,  vol.  i.  pp.  S29- 
231.  Porphyry,  in  his  De  Abdinenlia  Camit,  devoted  considerable  research  to 
this  matter.  Games  were  habitually  celebrated  by  wealthy  private  indivi- 
duals, during  the  early  part  of  the  empire,  at  the  funerals  of  their  relatives, 
but  their  mortuary  character  gradually  ceased,  and  after  Marcus  Anrelina 
they  had  become  mere  public  spectacles,  and  were  rarely  celebrated  at  Roma 
by  private  men.  (See  Wallon,  Hia.  tie  rEtcluv.  tome  ii.  pp.  136-186.)  The 
games  had  then  really  passed  into  their  purely  secular  stage,  though  they  wen 
sUU  nominiilly  dedicated  to  Mars  and  Diana,  and  thouf^h  an  altar  of  Jupiter 
Latiaria  etaoi  in  the  centre  of  the  arena.    (Nieupoort,  p.  866.) 

'  Cicero,  Tuk.  lib.  ii. 

'  Capitolinus,  JCn-rirniMcf  BaBnma.  Cnpitolinussaya  this  is  the  most  pn>- 
Intble  origin  of  the  custom,  thoug:h  others  regarded  it  as  a  snciifice  to  appease 
Nemesis  by  an  offering  of  blood. 

*  Much  curious  information  on  this  subject  msy  be  found  in  Friedltender, 
MiBttri  romainet,  liv.  vL  ch.  i.    Very  few  Roman  emperors  ventured  to  dia- 
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games  are  said  to  have  been  of  Etruscan  origin ;  they 
■were  first  introduced  into  Kome  B.c.  264,  when  the  two 
sons  of  a  man  named  Srutus  compelled  three  pair  of 
gladiators  to  fight  at  the  fiineral  of  their  father,^  and 
before  the  close  of  the  republic  they  were  common  on 
great  public  occasions,  and,  what  appears  even  more 
horrible,  at  the  banquets  of  the  patricians.'  The  rivalry 
of  Ciesar  and  Pompey  greatly  multiplied  them,  for  each 
sought  by  this  means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people.  Pompey  introduced  a  new  form  of  combat 
between  men  and  animals.*  Ceesar  abolished  the  old 
custom  of  restricting  the  mortuary  games  to  the  funerals 
of  men,  and  his  daughter  was  the  first  Eomaa  lady  whose 
tomb  was  desecrated  by  human  blood.*  Besides  this 
innovation,  Ctesar  replaced  the  temporary  edifices  in 
which  the  games  had  hitherto  been  held  by  a  permanent 
wooden  amphitheatre,  shaded  the  spectators  by  an  awn- 
ing of  precious  silk,  compelled  the  condemned  persons  on 
one  occasion  to  fight  with  silver  lances,'  and  drew  so 
many  gladiators  into  the  city  that  the  Senate  was  obliged 
to  issue  an  enactment  restricting  their  number.^    In  the 

regurd  ot  to  wpreM  those  outcrieB,  and  they  led  to  tbe  fall  of  several  of  the 
mostpowefful  miniBten  of  the  empire.  On  the  whole  these  games  tepresent 
the  Btraogeet  Bud  most  gbutlj  form  politicsl  liberty  bas  ever  assumed.  On 
the  other  band,  tbe  people  readily  bartered  all  genuine  freedom  for  abuudaut 
games. 

>  Valer.  Maximue,  ii.  i,  S  7. 

^  On  the  gladiators  at  banquets,  see  J.  Lipun^  Sattmtaiia,  lib.  i.  c.  vi., 
Magnia,  Onffina  du  Thidtit,  pp.  380-S85.  This  wasongiaalljan  Etruscan 
custom,  and  it  was  also  very  common  at  Capua.  As  Siliiu  Italicus  saya : — 
'  Exhiluare  viiis  convivia  ctede 
Mob  olim,  et  miscere  epulis  spectacula  dlra.' 
Veroa,  the  colleague  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  especially  addicted  to  this  bind 
of  eutsrtaimnent.     (CapitoliuuB,  Verm.)     See,  too,  Athenffius,  iv.  40,  41. 

»  Senec  Be  Brevit.  Vit.  c.  xiii. 

*  Sueton.  J.  Caiar,  xavi,    Pliny  (J^.  vi.  84)  commends  a  friend  for 
haTin^  given  a  show  in  memory  of  bis  departed  wife. 

^  I^y,  Mid.  Nat.  xxxiii.  10.    '  Sueton.  GMnr,  x. ;  Dion  Cavdus,  xliii.  24. 
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earliest  years  of  the  empire,  Statilius  Taurua  erected 
the  first  amphitheatre  of  stone/  and  after  some  slight 
limitatioDs  by  Augustus,  who  ordered  that  not  more  than 
120  men  should  fight  on  a  single  occasion,  and  that  no 
prsetor  should  ^ve  more  than  two  spectacles  in  a  single 
year,'  and  of  Tiberius,  who  again  fixed  the  maximum  of 
combatants,"  the  games  acquired  the  most  gigantic  pro- 
portions. They  were  celebrated  habitually  by  great 
men  in  honour  of  their  dead  relatives,  by  officials  on 
coming  into  office,  by  conquerors  to  secure  popularity, 
and  on  every  occasion  of  public  rejoicing,  and  by  rich 
tradesmen  who  were  desirous  of  acquiring  a  social 
position.*  They  were  also  among  the  attractions  of  the 
public  baths.  Schools  of  gladiators — often  the  private 
property  of  rich  citizens — existed  in  every  leading  city 
of  Italy,  and,  besides  slaves  and  criminals,  tbey  were 
thronged  with  freemen,  who  voluntarily  hired  diemselves 
for  a  term  of  years.  In  the  eyes  of  midtitudes,  the  large 
sums  that  were  paid  to  the  victor,  the  patronage  of  nobles 
and  often  of  emperors,  and  still  more  the  deUrium  of 
popular  enthusiasm  that  centred  upon  the  successful 
gladiator,  outweighed  all  the  dangers  of  the  profession. 
A  complete  recklessness  of  life  was  soon  engendered  both 
in  the  spectators  and  the  combatants.  The  'lanistse,' 
or  purveyors  of  gladiators,  became  an  important  pro- 
fession.   Wandering  bands  of  gladiators  traversed  Italy, 

'  Sueton.  Aug.  xxix.  The  hiatoTj  of  the  amphitheatres  ia  given  very  mi- 
nutelj  bj  Friedlffinder,  who,  like  nearlj  all  other  uitiijuaTiea,  believeB  thia 
to  haT6  heeu  the  first  of  atone.  Pliny  mentions  the  exieteuce,  at  an  earlier 
period,  of  two  connected  wooden  theatreB,  which  swoog  round  on  hinges  and 
formed  an  amphitheatre.    (Svf.  A'at.  xxxvi.  S4.) 

*  INon  Cassius, liv.  S.  Itappears,IioiTeTer,froniaiiinsciiptiaD,  thatlO,000 
glfldiators  foug-ht  in  the  reign  and  by  the  command  of  Augustus.  Wallon, 
Sut.  de  PJ^Uivage,  tome  ii.  p.  133. 

'  Sueton.  TVber.ixxiv.  Nero  madeanother  slight  restriction  (Tadt.^Hn/. 
xiii.  31),  which  appears  to  hare  been  little  observed. 

*  Martial  notices  (Ep.  iii.  60)  and  ridicules  a  spectacle  given  by  a  dio«- 
ranker  at  Bologna,  and  by  a  fuller  at  Modena. 
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hiring  themselves  for  the  provincial  amphitheatres.  The 
influence  of  the  games  gradually  pervaded  the  whole 
texture  of  Roman  life.  They  became  the  common- 
place of  conversation.^  The  children  imitated  them  in 
their  play.'  The  philosophers  drew  from  them  their 
metaphors  and  illustrations.  The  artists  pourtrayed  them 
in  every  variety  of  ornament.*  The  vestal  virgins  had 
a  seat  of  honour  in  the  arena.*  The  Colosseum,  which 
is  smd  to  have  contained  more  than  80,000  spectators, 
eclipsed  every  other  monument  of  Imperial  splendour,  and 
is  even  now  at  once  the  most  imposing  and  the  most 
characteristic  relic  of  pagan  Rome. 

In  the  provinces  the  same  passion  was  displayed. 
From  Gaul  to  Syria,  wherever  the  Boman  influence 
extended,  the  spectacles  of  blood  were  introduced,  and 
the  gigantic  remains  of  amphitheatres  in  many  lands 
stiU  attest  by  their  ruined  grandeur  the  scale  on  which 
they  were  pursued.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  more  than 
20,000  persona  are  sdd  to  have  perished  by  the  fall 
of  the  amphitheatre  at  the  suburban  town  of  Fidenie.'' 
Under  Nero,  the  Syracusans  obtained,  as  a  special  favour, 
an  exemption  from  the  law  which  limited  the  number 
of  gladiators.*  Of  the  vast  train  of  prisoners  brought 
by  Titus  from  Judea,  a  large  proportion  were  destined 
by  the  conqueror  for  the  provincial  games.'  In  Syria, 
where  they  were  introduced  by  Antiochua  Epiphanes, 

■  Epictetus,  Enchir,  xxxiii.  %2.  '  Arrian,  iii.  Id. 

*  See  these  poiata  minutely  proved  in  Friedltender. 

*  Suet.^u^.xliv.  Thie  was  noticed  before  by  Cicero.  The  Cbris^nn  poet 
FnideDtiuB  dwelt  on  tbia  aspect  of  the  ^mee  in  some  forcible  lines: — 

'  Viigo  modestft  jubet  converoo  poUice  nimpi 
Ne  Ititent  para  ulk  animte  vit^buB  imis 
AltiuB  impreswi  dum  p&lpitat  earn  secutor.' 

*  Sueton.  Tiberiiit,  j\.  Tacilua,  who  givea  a  gmphic  description  of  the 
disaster  {Atmal.  iv.  (5-J~m),  says  60,000  persons  were  killed  or  wounded. 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  xui.  40.  *  Joseph.  Beli.  Jud.  vi.  9. 
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they  at  first  produced  rather  terror  than  pleasure ;  but 
the  effeminate  Sjrians  soon  learned  to  contemplate  them 
with  a  passionate  enjoyment,'  and  on  a  single  occasion 
Agrippa  caused  1,400  men  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  at 
Berytus.*  Greece  alone  was  in  some  degree  an  exception. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  spectacle 
into  Athens,  the  cynic  philosopher  Demonax  appealed 
successfully  to  the  better  feelings  of  the  people  by  ex- 
claiming, *Tou  must  first  overthrow  the  altar  of  Pity.'' 
The  games  are  said  to  have  afterwards  penetrated  to 
Athens,  and  to  have  been  suppressed  by  Apolloniua  of 
Tyana  ;*  but  with  the  exception  of  Corinth,  where  a  very 
large  foreign  population  existed,  Greece  never  appears 
to  have  shared  the  general  enthusiasm.^ 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  this  taste  was  to  render 
the  people  absolutely  unfit  for  those  tranquil  and  refined 
amusements  which  usually  accompany  civilisation.  To  men 
who  were  accustomed  to  witness  the  fierce  vicissitudes 
of  deadly  combat,  any  spectacle  that  did  not  elicit  the 
strongest  excitement  was  insipid.  The  only  amusements 
that  at  all  rivalled  the  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre  and 
the  circus  were  those  which  appealed  strongly  to  the 
sensual  passions,  such  as  the  games  of  Flora,  the  postures 
of  the  pantomimes,  and  the  ballet.^    Homan  comedy,  in- 

'  Se«  the  very  curioua  picture  ntuch  Livy  has  giTen  (xli.  30)  of  the 
growth  of  the  fascination. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  :tix.  7.  *  Luciiiu,  Demonax. 

*  Philost.  ApoU.  iv.  22.  »  Friedliender,  tome  ii.  pp.  05-96. 
There    are,  however,  several    extant  Greek    iiiscriptioas    relating  to 

gladiators,  and  proving  the  existence  of  the  shows  in  Greece.  Pompeii, 
which  was  a  Greek  coluny,  had  a  vast  amphitheatre,  which  we  may  still 
admire ;  and,  under  Nero,  games  were  prohiliited  at  Pompeii  for  ten  years, 
in  consequence  of  a  riot  that  broke  ont  during  a  gladiatorial  show.  (Tacit. 
Annal.  xiv.  17.  After  the  defeat  of  PeweuB,  Panlua  Emilius  celebMled  a 
ahow  in  Macedonia.    (Livj.  xli.  20.) 

*  These  are  fully  diacuased  by  Magnin  and  Friedliender.    There  is  a  very 
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deed,  flourished  for  a  short  period,  but  only  by  throwing 
itself  into  the  same  career.  The  pander  and  the  courtesan 
are  the  leading  characters  of  PlautuB,  and  the  more  mo- 
dest Terence  never  attained  an  equal  popularity.  The 
different  fonns  of  vice  have  a  continual  tendency  to  act 
and  react  upon  one  another,  and  the  intense  craving 
after  excitement  which  the  amphitheatre  must  necessarily 
have  produced,  had  probably  no  small  influence  in  stimu- 
lating the  orgies  of  sensuality  which  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
describe. 

But  if  comedy  could  to  a  certain  extent  flourish  with 
the  gladiatorial  games,  it  was  not  so  with  tragedy.  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that  the  tragic  actor  can  exhibit  displays  of 
more  intense  ^ony  and  of  a  grander  heroism  than  were 
ever  witnessed  in  the  arena.  His  mission  is  not  to  paint 
nature  as  it  exists  in  the  Ught  of  day,  but  nature  as  it 
exists  in  the  heart  of  man.  His  gestures,  his  tones,  his 
looks,  are  such  as  would  never  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
person  he  represents,  but  tbey  display  to  the  audience  the 
full  intensity  of  the  emotions  which  that  person  would 
have  felt,  but  which  he  would  have  been  unable  ade- 
quately to  reveal.  But  to  those  who  were  habituated  to 
the  intense  re-alism  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  idealised 
suffering  of  the  stage  was  unimpressive.  All  the  genius 
of  a  Siddons  or  a  Ristori  would  fail  to  move  an  audience 
who  had  continually  seen  living  men  fall  bleeding  and 
mangled  at  their  feet.  One  of  the  first  functions  of  the 
stage  is  to  raise  to  the  highest  point  the  susceptibility  to 
disgust.  When  Horace  said  that  Medea  should  not  kill 
her  children  upon  the  st^e,  he  eounciated  not  a  mere 
arbitrary  rule,  but  one  which  grows  necessarily  out  of  the 
development  of  the  drama.    It  is  an  essential  character- 

beAutiTul  description  of  ft  ballet,  reprcMnting  the  '  Judgment  of  Puis,'  in 
Apulwn^  Melamorpi,  z. 
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istic  of  n  refined  and  cultivated  taste  to  be  shocked  and 
ofiended  at  the  q>ectacle  of  bloodshed,  and  the  theatre, 
which  somewhat  dangerously  dissociates  sentiment  from 
action,  and  causes  men  to  waste  their  compassion  on  ideal 
suSerings,  is  at  least  a  barrier  against  the  extreme  forms 
of  cruelty  by  developing  this  susceptibility  to  the  highest 
d^;ree.  The  gladiatorial  games,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
stroyed all  sense  of  di^ust,  and  therefore  all  refinement 
of  taste,  and  they  rendered  the  permanent  triumph  of  the 
drama  impossible.^ 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  both  from  history  and  ftom 
present  experience,  that  the  instinctive  shock,  or  natural 
feehng  of  disgust,  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of 
men  is  not  generically  difierent  from  that  which  is  caused 
by  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  animals.  The  latter,  to 
those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  is  intensely  painful. 
The  former  continually  becomes  by  use  a  matter  of 
absolute  indifference.  If  the  repugnance  which  is  felt  in 
the  one  case  appears  greater  than  in  the  other,  it  is  not 
on  account  of  any  innate  sentiment  whidi  commands  us 
to  reverence  our  species,  but  simply  because  our  imagina- 
tion finds  less  difficulty  in  realising  human  than  animal 
suffering,  and  also  because  education  has  strengthened  our 
feeUngs  in  the  one  case  much  more  than  in  the  other. 
There  is,  however,  no  fact  more  clearly  established  than 
that  when  men  have  regarded  it  as  not  a  crime  to  kill 
some  class  of  their  fellow-men,  they  have  soon  learnt  to  do 
so  with  no  more  natural  compimction  or  heEdtation  than 
they  would  eshibit  in  killing  a  vrild  animal  This  is  the 
normal  condition  of  savage  men.    Colonists  and  Eed 

'  PiicuTiiu  Mid  Acciua  Trere  the  Tounden  of  Bomen  tngedj.  The 
abridgsr,  Velleiiu  F«terculiu,  who  u  the  only  Roman  hiatorian  vho  p«ja 
nnv  Attention  to  liteVitij  liietorT,boiist3  that  the  latteTmigihtnnkboDDDreUj 
wiih  ike  bc»t  Qreeb  tragediniid.  IK'  ndds.  *  ut  in  illia  [thfi  Qreeka]  limie, 
iu  hoc  pcei]«  plus  Tideaiur  TuUm  Muig-uini^.' — lliil.  Jlum,  ii.  B. 
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iQdians  even  now  often  shoot  each  other  with  precisely 
the  same  indifference  as  they  shoot  beasta  of  prey,  and  the 
whole  history  of  warfare — especially  when  warfare  was 
conducted  on  more  savage  principles  Uian  at  present — is  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  Startling,  therefore,  as  it  may  now 
appear,  it  is  in  no  degree  unnatural  that  RoOian  spectators 
should  have  contemplated  with  perfect  equanimity  the 
slaughter  of  men.  The  Spaniard,  who  is  brought  in  infancy 
to  the  bull-ring,  soon  learns  to  gaze  with  indifference  or 
with  pleasure  upon  sights  before  which  the  unpractised 
eye  of  the  stranger  quails  with  horror,  and  the  same  pro- 
cess  would  be  equally  efficacious  had  the  spectacle  been 
the  sufferings  of  men. 

We  now  look  back  with  indignation  upon  this  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  yet,  although  it  may  be  hard  to  realise,  it  is 
probably  true  that  there  is  scarcely  a  human  being  who 
might  not  by  custom  be  so  indurated  as  to  share  it.  Had 
the  most  benevolent  person  lived  in  a  country  in  which 
the  excellence  of  these  games  was  deemed  axiomatic,  had 
he  been  taken  to  them  in  his  very  childhood,  and  accus- 
tomed to  assodate  them  with  his  earliest  dreams  of 
romance,  and  had  he  then  been  left  simply  to  the  play  of 
the  emotions,  the  first  paroxysm  of  horror  would  have 
soon  subsided,  the  shrinking  repugnance  that  followed 
would  have  grown  weaker  and  weaker,  the  feeling  of  in- 
terest would  have  been  aroused,  and  the  time  would  pro- 
bably come  in  which  it  would  reign  alone.  But  even  this 
absolute  indifference  to  the  sight  of  human  suffering  does 
not  represent  the  full  evil  resulting  from  the  gladiatorial 
games.  That  some  men  are  so  constituted  as  to  be 
capable  of  taking  a  real  and  lively  pleasure  in  the  simple 
contemplation  of  suffering  as  suffering,  and  without  any ' 
reference  to  their  own  interests,  is  a  proposition  which 
has  been  strenuously  denied  by  those  in  whose  eyes  vice 
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13  nothing  more  than  a  displacement,  or  exa^eration,  of 
lawful  self-r^rding  feelings ;  and  others,  who  have  ad- 
mitted the  reality  of  the  phenomenon,  have  treated  it  as 
a  very  rare  and  exceptional  disease.*  That  it  is  so^at 
least  in  ita  extreme  forms — in  the  present  condition 
of  society,  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  though  I  imagine 
that  few  persons  who  have  watched  the  habits  of  boys 
would  question  that  to  take  pleasure  in  giving  at  least 
some  degree  of  pain  is  sufficiently  common,  and  although 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that  all  the  sports  of  adult  men 
would  be  entered  into  with  exactly  the  same  zest  if  their 
victims  were  not  sentient  beings.  But  in  every  society 
in  which  atrocious  punishments  have  been  common,  this 
side  of  human  nature  has  acquired  an  undoubted  promi- 
nence. It  is  related  of  Claudius,  that  his  special  delight 
at  the  gladiatorial  shows  was  in  watching  the  counte- 
nances of  the  dying,  for  he  had  learnt  to  take  an  artistic 
pleasure  in  observing  the  variations  of  their  agony.'  When 
the  gladiator  lay  prostrate,  it  was  customary  for  the  spec- 
tators to  give  the  sign  with  their  thumbs,  indicating 
whether  they  desired  him  to  be  spared  or  to  be  slain,  and 
the  giver  of  the  show  reaped  most  popularity  when,  in 
the  latter  case,  he  permitted  no  consideration  of  economy 
to  make  him  hesitate  to  sanction  the  popular  award.' 

Besides  this,  the  mere  desire  for  novelty  impelled  the 
people  to  every  excess  or  refinement  of  barbarity.*    The 

*  Thiu,  e.g.,  Hobbes :  '  Alienn  calemitatis  eontemptus  Dominatur  cnide- 
litas,  piMeditquea  propria  eecuritatia  opiaioue.  Nunutaliquisubiplacefit 
in  mnlia  alianis  une  nlio  fioe,  yidetur  mihi  impouilxle.' — Leciathem,  p«ua  i. 

^  Suetoo.  CSaudiut,  izxiv. 

'  '  Et  Tewo  poUiee  Tolgi 

Quemlibet  occidimt  popul&riter.' — Juveiul,  Sal.  in.  3&-37 

*  BeBides  the  many  incidentAl  notices  Kattered  through  the  Rotqhi 
luBtoriaiiB,  and  through  the  vritingB  of  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Juvedal,  end  Pliu}-, 
wa  hare  a  curioua  little  book,  Ik  ^i«etaeuiit,  bj  Martial— a  book  wbich  ia 
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single  combat  became  at  last  insipid,  and  every  variety 
of  atrocity  was  devised  to  stimulate  the  fla^ng  interest. 
At  one  time  a  bear  and  a  bull,  chained  together,  rolled 
in  fierce  contest  along  the  sand ;  at  another,  criminals 
dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  were  thrown  to  bulls, 
which  were  maddened  by  red-hot  irons,  or  by  darts 
that  were  tipped  with  burning  pitch.  Four  hundred 
bears  were  killed  on  a  single  day  under  Caligula ;  three 
b'undred  on  another  day  under  Gaudius.  Under  Nero, 
'four  hundred  tigers  fought  with  bulls  and  elephants; 
four  hundred  bears  and  three  hundred  hons  were  slaugh- 
tered by  his  soldiers.  In  a  single  day,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Colosseum  by  Titus,  five  thousand  animals  perished. 
Under  Trajan,  the  games  continued  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  successive  days.'  Lions,  tigers,  ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  giraffes,  bulls,  stags, 
even  crocodiles  and  serpents,  were  employed  to  give 
novelty  to  Hie  spectacle.  Nor  was  any  form  of  human 
suffering  wanting.  The  first  Gordian,  when  edile,  gave 
twelve  spectacles,  in  each  of  which  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  five  hundred  pair  of  gladiators  appeared.*  Eight 
hundred  pair  fought  at  the  triumph  of  Aurelian.*  Ten 
thousand  men  fought  during  the  games  of  Trajan.*  Nero 
illumined  his  gardens  during  the  night  by  Christians  burn- 
not  more  bonible  from  the  atrocities  it  reconnts  than  from  the  perfect  ab- 
sence of  hU  feeling  of  repulmon  or  compaanon  it  eyeiywhere  diaplaja. 

'  Theae  are  but  a  fen  of  the  manj  examples  given  by  MagDio,  vho  has 
collected  a  vast  army  of  authorities  ot^  tiie  subject.  (Origmet  du  ThAltre, 
pp.  44S-463.)  M.  Uongez  has  devoted  an  interesting  memoir  to  '  Lea 
animaux  promen^  ou  tu^  dane  le  cirque.'  {Mint,  de  FAcad.  det  Intcrip.  et 
BeBe»-kllre»,  tome  I.)  See,too,FiiedlKnder.  PUdj  rarely  gives  an  account  of 
anj  -mid  imimal  withoat  accompanjing  it  by  Btatigtics  about  their  appear- 
ance in  the  arena.  The  first  instance  of  a  wild  beast  hunt  in  the  timphi- 
theatie  is  said  to  be  that  recorded  by  Livy  (xxxix.  SS),  which  took  plac« 
about  80  B.C. 

*  Capltolinue,  GordiemL  '  Vopiscua,  Aurdiaa. 

*  Xipbiliu,  Ixviii.  16. 
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ing  in  their  pitchy  shirts.^  Under  DomitiaD,  an  anny  of 
feeble  dwarfs  was  compelled  to  fight,^  and  more  than  once, 
female  gladiators  descended  to  perish  in  the  arena.'  A 
criminal  personating  a  fictitious  character  was  nailed  to  a 
cross,  and  there  torn  by  a  bear.*  Another,  representing 
Sctevola,  was  compelled  to  hold  his  hand  in  a  real  flame.* 
A  third,  as  Hercules,  was  burnt  alive  upon  the  pile.*  So 
intense  was  the  craving  for  blood,  that  a  prince  was  less 
unpopular  if  he  Delected  the  distribution  of  com  than  if 
be  n^lected  the  games ;  and  Nero  himself,  on  account  of 
his  munificence  in  this  respect,  was  probably  the  sove- 
reign who  was  most  beloved  by  the  Eoman  multitude. 
Heliogabalus  and  Galetius  are  reported,  when  dining,  to 
have  r^aled  themselves  with  the  sight  of  criminals  torn 
by  wild  beasts.  It  was  stud  of  the  latter  that '  he  never 
supped  without  human  blood.'' 

I  Tacit.  Jjoud.  xy.  44.  ■  Xiphilin,  livii.  8 ;  StatlaB,  8^e.  i.  6. 

*  Durini^  the  republic,  a  rieh  man  ordered  in  hia  will  that  some  wom^i  h« 
had  purchased  for  the  purpose  should  fight  during  the  fuoersl  gomes  in  his 
memoij,  but  the  people  anaulled  the  clause.  (Athensiu,  iv.  30.)  Under 
Nero  and  Domitian,  female  gladiators  seem  to  hare  been  not  uncommon.  See 
Statim,  Sjflv.  L  6 ;  Sueton.  ZhmttioH,  iv. ;  Xiphilin,  IxTii-  8.  Juvenal  describes 
the  entbusium  vitb  Trhicb  Boman  ladies  practised  ^rith  the  gladiatorial 
weapons  (,Sat.  vi.  248,  See.),  and  Martial  (Xh  ^ctac.  vi.)  meotione  the  com- 
bats of  women  with  wild  beasts.  One,  he  says,  hilled  a  lion.  A  combat  of 
female  gladiators,  under  SeTenis,  created  some  tumult,  and  it  wu  decreed 
that  they  should  no  longer  be  permitted.  (Xiphilin,  Izxt.  16.)  See 
Magnin,  pp.  434-436. 

«  Martial,  De  Spedae.  Tii.  •  Ibid.  Ep.  viii.  30. 

*  Tertullion,  Ad  Ifatiat.  i.  10.  One  of  the  most  horrible  features  of  the 
games  was  the  comic  aspect  they  sometimes  assumed.  This  was  the  case 
in  the  combats  of  dwarfs.  There  were  also  combats  by  blindfolded  men. 
Fetronius  {Sati/rtcoit,  c.  xIt.)  has  ^Ten  us  a  horrible  description  of  the 
msinied  and  feeble  men  who  were  sometimes  compelled  to  figbL  People 
afflicted  with  epilepsy  were  accustomed  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  wounded 
gladiators,  which  they  beliered  to  be  «  sovereign  remedy.  (Pliny,  Bid-XaL' 
xxviii.  2 ;  Tertul.  AjMit.  ii.) 

^  '  Nee  unquam  sine  humano  cmore  ccenabot* — Lactao.  De  Mort.  Perue. 
Much  the  same  thing  is  toldof  the  Christian  emperor  Justinian  II.,  who  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.    (Sismondi,  Hut.  dc  la  ChtUe  <b  tEmpirt 
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It  is  well  for  us  to  look  steadily  on  such  &cts  as  these. 
They  display  more  vividly  than  any  mere  philosophical 
disquisition  the  abyss  of  depravity  into  which  it  is  possible 
for  human  nature  to  sink.  They  furnish  us  with  striking 
proofe  of  the  reality  of  the  moral  progress  we  have  at- 
tained, and  they  enable  us  in  some  degree  to  estimate  the 
regenerating  influence  that  Christianity  has  eserdsed  in 
the  world ;  for  the  destruction  of  the  gladiatorial  games 
is  all  its  work.  Philosophers,  indeed,  might  deplore 
&em,  g'entle  natures  might  shrink  from  their  contagion, 
but  to  the  midtitude  they  possessed  a  fascination  which 
nothing  but  the  new  religion  could  overcome. 

Nor  was  this  fascination  surprising,  for  no  pageant  has 
ever  combined  more  powerfiil  elements  of  attraction. 
The  magnificent  drcus,  the  goigeous  dresses  of  the  as- 
sembled court,  the  contagion  of  a  passionate  enthusiasm 
thrilling  almost  visibly  through  the  mighty  throng,  the 
breathless  »lence  of  expectation,  the  wild  cheers  bursting 
simultaneously  frvm  eighty  thousand  tongues,  and  echoing 
to  the  farthest  outskirts  of  the  city,  the  rapid  alternations 
of  the  fray,  the  deeds  of  splendid  courage  that  were  ma- 
nifested, were  all  well  fitted  to  entrance  the  imagination. 
The  crimes  and  servitude  of  the  gladiator  were  for  a 
time  forgotten  in  the  blaze  of  glory  that  surrounded  him. 
Bepresenting  to  the  highest  degree  that  courage  which 
the  Romans  deemed  the  first  of  virtues,  the  cynosure  of 
countless  eyes,  the  chief  object  of  conversation  in  the 
metropohs  of  the  universe,  destined,  if  victorious,  to  be 
iomiortahsed  in  the  mosaic  and  the  sculpture,^  he  not  un- 
frequently  rose  to  an  heroic  grandeur.    The  gladiator 

*  WiDckelmanD  says  the  statne  edited  'The  DjiogGtadintor'  does  not  re- 
present a  gUdialor.  At  a  later  period,  lioweyer,  atntuea  of  gladiators  were  not 
nncommoii,  and  Wiay  notices  (Hitt.  Kat.  xxxv.  33)  tbeir  paintinin.  A  line 
({tecimeD  of  moaaic  portrait*  of  gladiatora  ia  dov  in  the  Lateran  Museum. 
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Spartacus  for  three  years  defied  the  bravest  armies  of 
Eome.  The  greatest  of  Eoman  generals  had  chosen  gla- 
diators for  his  body-guard.'  A  band  of  gladiators,  faithful 
even  to  death,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  fallen  Antony 
when  all  besides  bad  deserted  him.'  Beautiful  eyes,  trem- 
bling with  passion,  looked  down  upon  the  fight,  and  the 
noblest  ladies  in  Bome,  even  the  empress  herself,  bad  been 
known  to  crave  the  victor's  love.®  We  read  of  gladiators 
lamenting  that  the  games  occurred  ao  seldom,*  complaining 
bitterly  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  descend  into  the 
arena,"  scorning  to  fight  except  with  the  most  powerful 
antagonists,'  laughing  aloud  as  their  wounds  were  dressed,^ 
and  at  last,  when  prostrate  in  the  dust,  calmly  turning 
their  throats  to  the  sword  of  the  conqueror.*  The  en- 
tJiusiasm  that  gathered  round  them  was  bo  intense  that 
special  laws  were  found  necessary,  and  were  sometimes 
insufficient  to  prevent  patricians  from  enlisting  in  their 
ranks,'  while  the  tranquil  courage  with  which  they 
never  fmled  to  die  supplied  the  philosopher  with  hi 


'  Plutarch'i  Life  of  Catar.  '  Dion  Canius,  li.  7. 

>  FnuBtinB,  the  wife  of  Marcos  Auteliua,  wu  expedaltf  accused  of  thii 
weakness.    (Capitoliuus,  MarcM  Aureiitti.) 
'  Seneca,  D»  Provident  iv.  '  Arrian's  ^»ctetiu,  i.  29. 

*  Seneca,  Do  Provident,  iii.  '  Aulua  OelUiu,  lii.  6. 

*  Cicero,  Ttuc  lib.  ii. 

*  Some  Equites  fought  under  JuUub  CieBar,  and  a  eenator  named  FuMus 
SetinuswishodtoBghtibatCeaarprerentedbim,  (Suet  CiMor, zxxix. ;  IHon 
CassiuB,  xliii.  23.)  Nero,  according  to  Suetonius,  compelled  men  of  the 
highest  rank  to  fight.  The  laws  prohibiting  patricians  from  fighting  were 
aeveral  timea  made  and  violated.  (Friedkeoder,  pp.  39-41.)  Commodus  is 
said  to  have  been  himMlf  paseionatelj  fond  of  fighting  as  a  giadiator.  Much, 
however,  of  what  Lampridius  relates  on  this  point  is  perfectly  incredible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  profession  of  the  gladiator  waa  constantlv  spoken  of 
aa  the  most  infamous ;  but  thia  oscillation  between  extreme  admiration  and 
contempt  will  aurprise  no  one  who  has  noticed  the  tone  continually  adopted 
about  prize-fighters  in  England,  and  about  the  members  of  some  other  pro- 
fessions on  the  Continent  Juvenal  dwells  {Sat.  \m.  197-210)  with  great 
indignation  on  an  instance  of  «  patrician  figbtjng. 
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most  striking  examples.^  The  severe  continence  that  was 
reqmred  before  the  combat,  contrasting  vividly  with  the 
licentiousness  of  Koman  life,  had  even  invested  them 
with  something  of  a  moral  dignity;  and  it  is  a  singularly 
suggestive  fact  that  of  all  pagan  characters  the  gladiator 
was  selected  by  the  Fathers  as  the  closest  approximation 
to  a  Christian  model.'  St.  Augustine  tells  us  how  one  of 
his  friends,  being  dravm  to  the  spectacle,  endeavoured  by 
closing  his  eyes  to  guard  against  a  fascination  he  knew  to 
be  sinfid.  A  sudden  cry  caused  him  to  break  his  resolu- 
tion, and  he  never  could  withdraw  his  gaze  again.' 

And  while  the  influences  of  the  amphitheatre  gained  a 
complete  ascendeni^  over  the  populace,  the  Eoman  was 
not  without  excuses  that  could  lull  his  moral  feehngs  to 
repose.  The  games,  as  I  have  said,  were  originally  human 
sacrifices— religious  rites  sacred  to  the  dead — and  it  was 
argued  that  the  death  of  the  gladiator  was  both  more 
honourable  and  more  merciful  than  that  of  the  passive 
victim,  who,  in  the  Homeric  age,  was  sacrificed  at  the 
tomb.  The  combatants  were  either  professional  gladiators, 
slaves,  criminals,  or  military  captives.  The  lot  of  the  first 
was  voluntary.  The  second  had  for  a  long  time  been 
regarded  bs  almost  beneath  or  beyond  a  freeman's  care ; 
but  when  the  enlarging  circle  of  sympathy  had  made  the 
Bomans  regard  their  slaves  as  '  a  kind  .of  second  human 

^  '  Qiijs  mediocris  gladiator  ingemuit,  quia  Tultum  mutsTit  unquam  P  '  — 
Cic.  Tutc.  Quad.  lib.  ii. 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  Tbeie  are,  I  beUeve,  similar  passages  ia  other 
fathers.  There  ia  a  well-lcDowD  paasage  of  tbis  kind  in  Horace,  Art  Poet, 
412-416.  The  comparison  of  the  good  men  to  an  athlete  or  a  gladiator, 
which  St.  Paul  employed,  occnis  aUo  ia  Seneca  and  Epictetus,  from  which 
some  have  inferred  thitt  they  must  have  known  the  writings  of  the  Apostla. 
M.Denia,howeTeT,  has  shown  (/i^feonorofef  dant  VAntijuiti,  tome  ii.p.2'10) 
that  the  same  comparison  hsd  been  used,  before  the  rise  of  Christunity,  by 
PUto,  ^schines,  and  Cicero. 

*  Cmftu.  tL  8. 
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nature,' '  they  perceived  the  atrocity  of  exposing  them  in 
the  games,  and  an  edict  of  the  emperor  forbade  it.'  The 
third  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  as  the  victori- 
ous gladiator  was  at  least  sometimes  pardoned,^  a  per- 
mission to  fight  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  mercy.  The 
fete  of  the  fourth  could  not  strike  the  early  Boman  with 
the  horror  it  would  now  inspure,  for  the  right  of  the 
conquerors  to  massacre  their  prisoners  was  almost  uuiver- 
sally  admitted.*  But,  beyond  the  point  of  desiring  the 
games  to  be  in  some  degree  restricted,  extremely  few 
of  the  moralists  of  the  Eomau  Empire  ever  advanced. 
That  it  was  a  horrible  and  demoralising  thing  to  make 
the  spectacle  of  the  deaths,  even  of  guilty  men,  a  form 
of  popular  amusement,  was  a  position  which  no  Boman 
school  had  attained,  and  which  was  only  reached  by 
a  very  few  individuals.  Cicero  observes,  '  that  the  gla- 
diatorial spectacles  appear  to  some  cruel  and  inhu- 
man,' and,  he  adds, '  I  know  not  whether  as  they  are  now 
conducted  it  is  not  so,  but  when  guilty  men  are  com- 
pelled to  fight,  no  better  discipline  against  'suffering  and 
death  can  be  presented  to  the  eye.' '  Seneca,  it  is  true, 
adopts  a  far  nobler  language.  He  denounced  the  whole 
system  with  passionate  eloquence.  He  refuted  indig- 
nantly the  ailment  derived  from  the  guilt  of  the  com- 

*  '  fSerri]  etm  per  fortanam  in  omnia  obnoxil,  tamen  quasi  secundum 
homioum  gauua  aunt' — Floma,  Bid.  iil.  SO. 

'  Mttcrinua,  bowerer,  puDisbed  fugitive  elarea  b;  cvmpeUing  them  to 
fight  as  gladiatom.     (CapitolinuB,  Macritnt*.) 

'  Tacit,  Aimal.  xii,  66.  According  to  Friedlffinder,  bowover,  there  were 
two  clasMS  of  criminals.  One  class  weie  condemned  only  to  figbt,  and  par- 
doned if  they  conquered ;  the  others  were  condemned  to  fight  till  death,  and 
this  was  considered  an  aggravation  of  capital  punishment 

*  Ad  coDciliandum  plebis  fayorem  effusa  largitio,  quum  spectaculia  in< 
dulget,  supplida  quondam  hoatium  artam  facik'    (Florus,  iii.  12.) 

*  TtMe.  QitaO.  il  17. 
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batants,  and  declared  that  under  every  form  and  mo- 
dification these  amusements  were  brutalising,  savage, 
and  detestable.^  Plutarcb  went  even  farther,  and  con- 
demned the  combats  of  wUd  beasts  on  the  ground  that 
we  should  have  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  all  sentient 
beings,  and  that  the  sight  of  blood  and  of  suffering  is  ne- 
cessarily and  essentially  depraving.*  To  these  instances 
we  may  add  Petronius,  who  condemned  the  shows  in  a 
poem  of  the  civii  war ;  Junius  Maiiricus,  who  refused  to 
permit  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  to  celebrate  them,  and 
replied  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  emperor,  *  Would 
to  Heaven  it  were  possible  to  abolish  such  spectacles,  even 
at  Rome  ;'*  and  above  all,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who,  by  com- 
pelling the  gladiators  to  fight  with  blunted  swords,  ren- 
dered them  for  a  time  comparatively  harmless.*  But 
these,  with  the  Athenian  remonstrances  I  have  already 
noticed,  are  almost  the  only  instances  now  remaining 
of  pagan  protests  against  the  most  conspicuous  as  well 
as  the  most  atrocious  feature  of  the  age.  Juvenal,  whose 
unsparing  satire  has  traversed  the  whole  field  of  Boman 
manners,  and  who  denounces  fiercely  all  cruelty  to  slaves, 
has  repeatedly  noticed  the  gladiatorial  shows,  but  on  no 
single  occasion  does  he  intimate  that  they  were  incon- 
sistent with  humanity.  Of  all  the  great  historians  who 
recorded  them,  not  one  seems  to  have  been  conscious  that 
he  was  recording  a  barbarity,  not  one  appears  to  have 
seen  in  them  any  greater  evils  than  an  increasing  tendeni^ 
to  pleasure  and  the  excessive  multiplication  of  a  dangerous 

<  See  bis  mAgnificent  letUr  on  the  subject.    (^Ep.  rii.) 
'  In  his  two  treatises  De  Eta  Carnium.  *  Plinj,  Ep.  iv.  3S. 

*  Xipbilio,  Ixxi.  30.      Cnpilolinus,  M.  Auye&u,     The  emperor  iilso  oon 
carried  off  the  gladiators  to  &  war  with  his  army,  much  to  the  indignatioQ 
of  the  people.    (Capit.)    He  has  himself  noticed  the  estrenie  yi 
feltat  the  public  omuEemeots  beTrai  obliged  to  attend.    ('riL  3.) 
21 
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class.  The  Eoman  sought  to  make  men  brave  and 
fearless,  rather  than  gentle  and  humane,  and  in  his  eyes 
that  spectacle  was  to  he  applauded  which  steeled  the 
heart  against  the  fear  of  death,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
affections.  Titus  and  Trajan,  in  whose  reigns,  probably, 
the  greatest  number  of  shows  were  compressed  into  a 
short  time,  were  both  men  of  conspicuous  clemency,  and  no 
Eoman  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the  fact  of  3,000  men 
having  been  compelled  to  fight  imder  the  one,  and  10,000 
under  the  other,  cast  the  faintest  shadow  upon  their  cha^ 
racters.  Suetonius  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  the  amia- 
bility of  Titue,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  jest  with  the 
people  during  the  combats  of  the  gladiators,'  and  Pliny 
especially  eulogised  Trajan  because  he  did  not  patronise 
spectacles  that  enervate  the  diaracter,  but  rather  those 
whidi  impel  men  '  to  noble  wounds  and  to  the  contempt 
of  death.'  ^  The  same  writer,  who  was  himself  in  many 
ways  conspicuous  for  his  gentleness  and  charity,  having 
warmly  commended  a  friend  for  acceding  to  a  petition  of 
the  people  of  Verona,  who  desired  a  spectacle,  adds  this 
startling  sentence :  '  After  so  general  a  request,  to  have 
refused  would  not  have  been  firmness — it  would  have 
been  cruelty.''  Even  in  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  prasfect  Symmachus,  who  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  estimable  pagans  of  his  age,  collected  some 
Saxon  prisoners  to  fight  in  honour  of  his  son.  They 
strangled  themselves  in  prison,  and  Symmachus  lamented 
the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him  from  ^he\r  '  im- 
pious hands,'  but   endeavoured  to  calm  his  feelings  by 

'  SuetoD.  TilM,  Tiii. 

*  '  ViauDi  eat  epectsculuro  inde  dod  eDerre  nee  flusutn,  nee  quod  antroM 
Tiromm  mollirat  et  fningeTet,  sed  quod  ad  pulchra  vulnera  conteaiptutnque 
moitis  accenderet' — Fliof,  Paaeg.  xzxiii. 

*  '  Pneterea  tanto  consensu  rogabaru,  ut  negara  non  constans  aed  danun 
videretur.'— Plin.  EpitL  vi.  84. 
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recalling  the  patience  of  Socrates  and  the  precepts  of  phi- 
losophy.' 

While,  however,  I  have  no  deare  to  disguise  or  palliate 
the  extreme  atrodtj  of  this  aspect  of  Boman  life,  there 
are  certain  very  natural  exaggerations,  against  which  it  is 
necessaiyfor  lis  to  guard.  There  are  in  human  nature,  and 
more  especially  in  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions, inequalities,  inconsistencies,  and  anomalies,  of  which 
theorists  do  not  alwajra  take  account.  We  should  be 
alU^ether  in  error,  if  we  supposed  that  a  man  who  took 
pleasure  in  a  gladiatorial  combat  in  ancient  Home,  was 
necessarily  as  inhuman  as  a  modem  would  be  who 
took  pleasure  in  a  similar  spectacle.  A  man  who  &lls 
but  a  httle  below  the  standard  of  his  own  merciful  age, 
is  often  in  reahty  far  worse  than  a  man  who  had  con- 
formed to  the  standard  of  a  much  more  barbarous  age, 
even  though  the  latter  will  do  some  things  with  perfect 
equanimity  from  which  the  other  would  recoil  with  horror. 
We  have  a  much  greater  power  than  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed of  localising  both  our  benevolent  and  malevolent 
feelings.  If  a  man  is  very  kind,  or  very  harsh  to  some 
particular  class,  this  is  usually,  and  on  the  whole  justly, 
regarded  as  an  index  of  his  general  dispodtion,  but  the 
inference  is  not  infallible,  and  it  may  easily  be  pushed  too 
far.  There  are  some  who  appear  to  expend  all  their  kindly 
feelings  on  a  single  class,  and  to  treat  with  perfect  indif- 
ference all  outside  it.  There  are  others  who  regard  a 
certam  class  as  quite  outside  the  pale  of  their  sympathies, 
while  in  other  spheres  their  affections  prove  lively  and 
constant.  There  are  many  who  would  accede  without  the 
faintest  reluctance  to  a  barbarous  custom,  but  would  be 
quite  incapable  of  an  equally  barbarous  act,  which  custom 

'  Sjmnutcb.  Epiit.  il  4a 
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had  not  consecrated.  Our  affections  are  so  capriciouB  in 
their  nature,  that  it  is  continually  necessary  to  correct  by 
detailed  experience  the  most  plausible  deductions.  Thus, 
for  example,  it  is  a  very  nnquestionable  and  a  very  im- 
portant truth,  that  cruelty  to  animals  naturally  indicates 
and  promotes  a  habit  of  mind  which  leads  to  cruelty  to 
men;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  an  affectionate  and 
merciful  disposition  to  animab  commonly  implies  a  gentle 
and  amiable  nature.  Cut,  if  we  adopted  this  prindple 
as  an  infalhble  criterion  of  humanity,  we  should  soon 
find  ourselves  at  fault.  To  the  somewhat  too  hackneyed 
anecdote  of  Domitian  gratifying  his  savage  propensities 
by  killing  flies,*  we  might  oppose  Spinoza,  one  of  the 
purest,  most  gentle,  most  benevolent  of  mankind,  of 
whom  it  is  related  that  almost  the  only  amusement  of  liis 
life  was  putting  flies  in  spiders'  webs,  and  watching  their 
stru^les  and  their  deaths.'  It  has  been  observed  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  during  the  French 
Eevolution  proved  themselves  most  absolutely  indifferent 
to  human  suffering,  were  deeply  attached  to  animals. 
Foumier  was  devoted  to  a  squirrel,  Couthon  to  a  spaniel, 
Panis  to  two  gold  pheasants,  Chaumette  to  an  aviary, 
Marat  kept  doves.'    Bacon  has  noticed  that  the  Tiurks, 


'  Sueton.  I)<»it&ian.  iii.  It  is  very  curious  thnt  the  Mme  Emperar,  about 
the  nme  time  (the  beginiiing  of  his  reign),  hfld  auch  a  horror  of  bloodshed 
that  he  leaolved  to  prohihit  tha  sacrifice  of  oxen.— (Suet  Ami.  ix.) 

*  'Pendant  qu'il  reetait  au  logis,  il  o'l^tnit  incommode  &  persoone;  il  y 
pasaait  la  meilleure  partie  de  eon  temps  tnmquiUement  dans  aa  ehamhrc. 
.  .  .  n  se  divertiaaait  auari  quelquefoia  a  fumcr  una  pipe  de  tabac  ;  ou  bien 
loraqu'il  Toulait  se  rel&cher  I'eBprit  un  peu  plus  longtemps,  il  cheichait  dea 
araignto  qu'il  faisait  battta  ensemble,  ou  dee  mouches  qu'il  jet^t  dans  la 
toile  d'araignte,  et  regardnit  ensuite  cette  bataille  nvec  tont  de  plaiaii  qu^il 
fclatait  quehiuefois  de  rire.' — Colerus,  Vie  de  f^mota. 

*  This  is  noticed  by  George  DutbI  in  a  curious  passage  of  hia  Souttmr*  d$ 
la  Terrair,  quoted  by  Lord  Lytton  in  a  note  to  his  Zanoni, 
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who  are  a  cruel  people,  are  nevertheless  conspicuous 
for  their  kindness  to  animals,  and  he  meDtions  the  in- 
stance of  a  Christian  boy  who  was  nearly  stoned  to  death 
for  gagging  a  long-billed  fowl.^  In  Egypt  there  are 
hospitals  for  superannuated  cats,  and  the  most  loathsome 
insects  are  regarded  with  tenderness ;  but  human  life 
is  treated  as  if  it  were  of  no  account,  and  human  suf- 
fering scarcely  elicits  a  care.^  The  same  contrast  appears 
more  or  less  in  all  Eastern  nations.  On  the  other  hand, 
travellers  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  in  Spain  an 
intense  passion  for  the  bull-iight  is  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  the  most  active  benevolence  and  the  most 
amiable  disposition.  Again,  to  pass  to  another  sphere, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  conquerors,  who  will  sacri- 
fice with  perfect  callousness  great  masses  of  men  to  their 
ambition,  but  who,  in  their  dealings  with  isolated  indi- 
viduals, are  distinguished  by  an  invariable  clemency. 
Anomalies  of  this  kind  continually  appear  in  the  Boman 
population.  The  very  men  who  looked  down  with 
delight  when  the  sand  of  the  arena  was  reddened  with 
human  blood,  made  the  theatre  ring  with  applause  when 
Terence,  in  his  famous  line,  proclaimed  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  men.  When  the  senate,  being  unable  to 
discover  the  murderer  of  a  patrician,  resolved  to  put  his 
four  hundred  slaves  to  death,  the  people  rose  in  open 
rebeUion  against  the  sentence.'  A  knight  named  Erixo, 
who  in  the  days  of  Nero  had  so  scourged  his  son  diat 
he  died  of  the  efiects,  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
indignant  population.*    The  elder  Cato  deprived  a  senator 

'  E*»ay  on  Goodaet*. 

'  Tbia  contnAt  baa  been  noticed  bj  Archbishop  WLatele;  in  a  lecture  on 
Egypt,     8ae,  tao,  Legendte,  Traitider  Opinion,  iome  ii.  p.  374. 
»  Tacit  Aimal  lir.  46.  *  Senec.  De  Otnun.  i.  14. 
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of  his  rank,  becaiise  he  had  fixed  an  execution  at  such  an 
hour  that  his  mistress  could  enjoy  the  spectacle.^  Even 
in  the  amphitheatre  there  were  certain  traces  of  a  milder 
spirit.  Drusus,  the  people  complained,  took  too  visible  a 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  blood ;'  Caligula  was  too  curious 
in  watching  death;'  Caracalla,  when  a  boy,  won  enthu- 
siastic plaudits  by  shedding  tears  at  the  execution  of 
criminals.*  Among  the  most  popular  spectacles  at  Borne 
was  rope-dancing,  and  then  as  now  the  cord  being  stretched 
at  a  great  height  above  the  ground,  the  apparent,  and 
indeed  real,  danger  added  an  evil  zest  to  the  performances. 
In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  an  accident  had  occurred, 
and  the  Emperor,  with  his  usual  sensitive  humanity,  or- 
dered that  no  rope-dancer  should  perform  without  a  net  or 
mattress  being  spread  out  below.  It  is  a  singularly  curious 
fact  that  this  precaution,  which  no  Christian  nation  has 
adopted,  continued  in  force  during  at  least  two  hundred 
and  sixty  years  of  the  worst  period  of  the  Eoman  empire, 
when  the  blood  of  captives  was  poured  out  like  water  in 
the  Colosseum.'  The  standard  of  humanity  was  very  low, 
but  the  sentiment  was  still  manifest,  though  its  displays 
were  capricious  and  inconsistent. 

The  sketch  I  have  now  drawn  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient 
to  display  the  broad  chasm  that  existed  between  the 
Eoman  moralists  and  the  Roman  people.  On  the  one  hand 
we  find  a  system  of  ethics,  of  which  when  we  con^der 

'  Vtl.  Max.  ii.  9.  Tbu  writer  spenk?  of  '  the  eyei  of  &  mistieas  delight- 
ing ID  human  blood'  with  as  much  hnrror  aa  if  the  gladiatorial  games  were 
unknown.    lAvy  gives  a  retbar  different  Tersion  of  this  story. 

■  Tacit  Amutl.  i  76.  ■  Sueton  Calig.  zi. 

*  Spartian  CnrncaUa.  TertuUian  mention*  that  bis  nurse  was  a  Christian. 

*  Cafdtolinus,  Marcus  Atttviiut,  Capitolinua,  who  wrote  under  Diodetian, 
snjs  that  in  his  ome  the  custom  of  spreadmg  a  net  under  the  rope-dancer 
still  continued.  I  do  not  know  when  it  ceased  at  Rome,  but  St  Cliijsostom 
meulJons  that  ia  his  time  it  had  been  abolished  in  the  East.— Jortin's  JZetnorfti 
M  Eetitdatlieal  Hiito^T/,  ii.  71  (ed.  1840). 
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the  range  and  beauty  of  its  precepts,  the  sublimity  of  the 
motives  to  which  it  appealed,  and  its  perfect  freedom 
from  superstitious  elements,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  though  it  may  have  been  equalled,  it  has  never  been 
surpassed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  society  almost 
absolutely  destitute  of  moralising  institutions,  occupations, 
or  belief,  existing  under  an  economical  and  political 
system  which  inevitably  led  to  gaieral  depravity,  and 
passionately  addicted  to  the  most  brutahsing  amusements. 
The  moral  code  while  it  expanded  in  theoretical  catho- 
licity had  contracted  in  practical  application.  The  early 
Bomans  had  a  very  narrow  and  imperfect  standard  of 
duty,  but  their  patriotism,  their  military  system,  and 
their  enforced  simplicity  of  life  had  made  that  standard 
essentially  popular.  The  later  Bomans  had  attained  a 
very  high  and  spiritual  conception  of  duty,  but  the  philo- 
sopher witli  his  group  of  disciples,  or  the  writer  with  his 
few  readers,  had  scarcely  aoy  point  of  contact  with  the 
people.  The  great  practical  problem  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  was  how  they  could  act  upon  the  masses. 
Simply  to  tell  men  what  is  virtue,  and  to  extol  its  beauly, 
is  insufficient.  Something  more  must  be  done  if  the 
characters  of  nations  are  to  be  moulded  and  inveterate 
vices  eradicated. 

This  problem  the  Boman  Stoics  were  incapable  of 
meeting,  but  they  did  what  lay  in  their  power,  and  their 
efforts,  though  altogether  inadequate  to  the  disease,  were 
by  no  means  contemptible.  In  the  first  place  they  raised 
up  many  great  and  good  rulers  who  exerted  all  the 
influence  of  their  position  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  In 
most  cases  these  reforms  were  abolished  on  the  accession 
of  the  first  bad  emperor,  but  there  were  at  least  some 
which  remained.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  luxury 
of  the  table,  which  had  acquired  the  most  extmvagant 
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proportions  duriag  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the 
battle  of  Actium  and  the  reign  of  G^ba,  began  from 
this  period  to  decline,  and  the  change  b  chiefiy  attri- 
buted to  Vespasian,  who  had  in  a  measure  reformed  the 
Roman  aristocracy  by  the  introduction  of  many  pro- 
vincials, and  who  made  his  court  an  example  of  the 
strictest  frugality.^  The  period  from  the  accession  of 
Nerva  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  comprising  no 
less  than  eighty-four  years,  exhibits  a  uniformity  of  good 
government  which  no  other  despotic  monarchy  has 
equalled.  Each  of  the  five  emperors  who  then  reigned 
deserves  to  -be  placed  among  the  best  rulers  who  have  ever 
lived.  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  whose  personal  characters 
were  most  defective,  were  men  of  great  and  conspicu- 
ous genius.  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  though  less 
distinguished  as  pohtidans,  were  among  the  most  perfectly 
virtuous  men  who  liave  ever  sat  on  a  throne.  During 
forty  years  of  this  period,  perfect,  unbroken  peace  reigned 
over  the  entire  civilised  globe.  The  barbarian  encroach- 
ments had  not  yet  begun.  The  distinct  nationalities  that 
composed  the  empire,  gratified  by  perfect  municipal  and 
by  perfect  intellectual  freedom,  had  lost  all  care  for  po- 
litical freedom,  and  little  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  guarded  a  territory  which  is  now  protected 
by  much  more  than  three  millions.' 

In  creating  this  condition  of  affairs,  Stoicism,  as  the 
chief  moral  agent  of  die  empire,  had  a  considerable 
though  not  a  preponderating  influence.  In  other  ways 
its  infiuence  was  more  evident  and  exclusive.  It  was 
a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  sect,  *  that  the  sage  should 
take  part  io  public  life,''  and  it  was  therefore  impossible 

■  TaciL  Amt.  iii,  C6. 

*  Cbaropagnv,  Let  Antcrtitu,  tom.  ii.  pp.  170  200. 

*  ToXiriDtiFCni  fir  oofor, — Dlo)^.  Lault.  ZotO, 
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that  Stoicism  should  flourish  without  producing  a  resus- 
citation of  patriotbm.  The  same  moral  impulse  which 
transformed  the  Neoplatonist  into  a  dreaming  mystic  and 
the  CathoUc  into  a  useless  hermit,  impelled  the  Stoic 
to  the  foremost  post  of  danger  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  While  landmark  after  landmark  of  Roman 
virtue  was  submerged,  while  luxury  and  scepticism  and 
foreign  habits  and  foreign  creeds  were  corroding  the  whole 
framework  of  the  national  life,  amid  the  last  paroxysms 
of  expiring  hberty,  amid  tlve  hideous  carnival  of  vice 
that  soon  followed  upon  its  fall,  the  Stoic  remained 
unchanged,  the  representative  and  the  sustainer  of  the 
past  A  party  which  had  acquired  the  noble  title  of 
the  Party  of  Virtue,  guided  by  such  men  as  Cato  or 
Thrasea  or  Helvidius  or  Burrhus,  upheld  the  banner  of 
Soman  virtue  and  Boman  liberty  in  the  darkest  hours 
of  despotism  and  of  apostasy.  Like  all  men  who  carry 
an  intense  religious  fervour  into  politics,  they  were  often 
narrow-minded  and  intolerant,  blind  to  the  inevitable 
changes  of  society,  incapable  of  compromise,  turbulent 
and  inopportune  in  their  demands,^  but  they  more  than 
redeemed  their  errors  by  their  noble  constancy  and 
courage.  The  austere  purity  of  their  lives,  and  the 
heroic  grandeur  of  their  deaths,  kept  alive  the  tradition 

'  Thus  Tigelluiiu  spoke  ol  '  Stoiconim  orrogaatia  sectaque  qniB  turbidos 
et  negotiorum  ippetantea  fadftt' — Tacit.  Atm.  liv,  57.  The  accuBation  does 
not  appeal  to  have  been  quite  untnie,  for  Veapaaian,  who  vaa  a  xerj  node- 
rat«  emperor,  thought  it  nftcessaiy  to  banish  nearlj'  alt  the  philoeophen  from 
Borne,  ou  account  of  their  factiousness.  Sometimee  the  Stoics  showed  their 
indepeadeoce  bj  a  rather  gratuitous  insolence.  Dion  Cassius  relates,  that 
ivtaen  Nero  iraa  thinking  of  writing  a  poom  in  400  books,  he  luked  the  advice 
of  the  Stoic  Gomutus,  who  said,  that  no  one  would  read  so  long  a  work. 
But,  answered  Nero, '  jour  favourite  Chryaippus  wrote  atJU  more  numerous 
books.'  'True,'  rejoined  Comutus,  'but  then  thej  were  of  use  to  bii- 
mani^.'  On  the  other  hand,  Senecn  is  justly  accused  of  condescending  too 
much  to  tbe  vices  of  Nern  in  his  efibrts  to  mitigate  their  etTects. 
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of  Eoman  liberty  even  under  a  Nero  or  a  Domitian. 
While  such  men  existed  it  was  felt  that  all  was  not  lost 
There  was  still  a  rallying-point  of  freedom,  a  seed  of 
virtue  that  might  germinate  anew,  a  living  protest  against 
the  deE^tism  and  the  corruption  of  the  empire. 

A  third  and  still  more  important  service  which  Stoic- 
ism rendered  to  popular  morals  was  in  the  formation  of 
Boman  jurisprudence.^  Of  all  the  many  forms  of  in- 
tellectual exertion  in  which  Greece  and  Borne  stru^led 
for  the  mastery  this  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  which  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  is  indisputable.  '  To  rule  the 
nations'  was  justly  pronounced  by  the  Boman  poet 
the  supreme  glory  of  his  countrymen,  and  their  ad- 
ministrative genius  is  even  now  imrivalled  in  history. 
A  deep  reverence  for  law  was  long  one  of  their  chief 
moral  characteristics,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be 
inculcated  from  the  earliest  years  it  was  a  part  of  the 
Boman  system  of  education  to  oblige  the  children  to 
repeat  by  rote  the  code  of  the  decemvirs.'  The  laws  of 
the  republic,  however,  being  an  expression  of  the  con- 
tracted, local,  military  and  sacerdotal  spirit  that  domi- 
nated among  the  people,  were  necessarily  unfit  for  the 
political  and  intellectual  expansion  of  the  empire,  and 
the  process  of  renovation  which  was  be^un  under 
Augustus  by  the  Stoic  Labeo,"  was  continued  with  great 

I  The  influence  of  Stoiinsm  on  Roman  law  bu  been  often  exunined. 
See,  especiaUf,  Degerando,  Bint,  de  la  Fhilotophie  (Snd  ed.),  tome  iii.  pp. 
202-304 ;  Laferri^,  De  Fliifiutnce  du  SUicume  lur  let  JuritcoruuiUt  ro- 
maiat;  Denis,  Thiorin  et  Idtet  moralti  dam  TAnliquiU,  toroeii.  pp.  1S7- 
217;  Troplong,  Infittence  du  Chri»iie«itme  mr  U  Droit  civH  de»  Somauu; 
Merivale,  Converfiim  of  the  Iloman  Empire,  lec.  ir. ;  and  the  gre&t  work 
of  Oraviua,  Se  Ortu  et  Progreitu  Jurii  cicSu. 

*  Cic.  Dt  Legib.  iL  4,  23. 

'  Tliera  were  two  rival  Hcbools,  that  of  Labeo  and  that  of  Capito.  The 
firtt  was  remarlcable  for  ita  atrict  adherence  to  the  letter  cf  the  law— the 
■econd  for  the  latitude  of  interpretation  it  admitted. 
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zeal  under  Hadrian  and  Alexander  Severus,  and  issued 
in  the  famous  compilations  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian. 
In  this  movement  we  have  to  observe  two  parts.  There 
were  certtun  general  rules  of  guidance  laid  down  by  the 
great  Roman  lawyers  which  constituted  what  may  be 
called  the  ideal  of  tiie  jurisconsults — the  ends  to  which 
their  special  enactments  tended — the  principles  of  equity 
to  guide  the  ju%e  when  the  law  was  silent  or  ambiguous. 
There  were  also  definite  enactments  to  meet  specific 
cases.  The  first  part  was  simply  borrowed  from  the 
Stoics,  whose  doctrines  and  method  thus  passed  from 
the  narrow  circle  of  a  philosophical  academy  and  became 
the  avowed  moral  beacons  of  the  civihsed  globe.  The 
fundamental  difierence  between  Stoicism  and  early  Bo- 
man  thought  was  that  the  former  maintained  the  existence 
of  a  bond  of  unity  among  mankind  which  transcended 
or  annihilated  all  class  or  national  hmitations.  The 
essential  characteristic  of  the  Stoical  method  was  the 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  law  of  nature  to 
which  it  was  the  end  of  philosophy  to  conform.  These 
tenets  were  laid  down  in  the  most  unqualified  language 
by  the  Boman  lawyers.  *As  &r  as  natural  law  is  con- 
cerned/ said  Ulpian,  'all  men  are  equal.' ^  'Nature,' 
said  Paul,  '  has  established  among  us  a  certain  relation- 
ship,' *  '  By  natural  law,'  TJlpian  declared,  '  all  men  are 
bom  free.'  *  '  Slavery'  was  defined  by  Florentinus  as  •  a 
custom  of  the  law  of  nations,  by  which  one  man,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature,  is  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  another.'*  In  accordance  with'  these  principles  it 
became  a  maxim  among  the  Boman  lawyers  that  in 
every  doubtful  case  where  the  alternative  of  slavery  or 


>  Dig.  lib.  L  tit  17-83.  ■  Lig.  lib.  i.  tit.  1-a 

*  Dig.  lib.  i.  tit.  1-4.  *  Dig.  Ub.  i.  tit.  6-4. 
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freedom  was  at  issue,  the  deosion  of  the  judge  should  be 
towards  the  latter.^ 

The  Soman  l^islation  was  in  a  twofold  mamier  the 
child  of  philosophy.  It  was  in  the  first  place  itself  fionned 
upon  the  philosophical  model,  for  instead  of  bdng  a  mere 
empirical  system  adjusted  to  the  existing  requirements  of 
society,  it  laid  down  abstract  prindples  of  right  to  which 
it  endeavoured  to  confonn  ;*  and,  in  the  next  place,  these 
principles  were  borrowed  directly  from  Stoicism.  The 
prominence  the  sect  had  acquired  among  £oman  moral- 
ists, its  active  intervention  in  public  affairs,  and  also  the 
precision  and  brevity  of  its  phraseology,  had  recommended 
it  to  the  lawyers,'  and  the  union  then  effected  between  the 
legal  and  philosophical  spirit  is  felt  to  the  present  day. 
To  the  Stoics  and  the  Boman  lawyers,  is  mainly  due  the 

'  Lfiferri^  p.  32.  Wdlon,  Hid.  de  tEtdaeage  dtmt  FJntijiaU,  tonw  iii. 
pp.  71-80.  M.  WaUon  gives  manj  cnriom  ioatonces  of  legKl  decisitwta  on 
^ii  [Knnt. 

*  To  prove  that  this  is  tbp  conect  concepdon  of  Uw  wis  the  main 
object  of  Ciceni'H  tre&tise  De  Legibiu.  Ulpian  defined  jniiflpnidence  u 
'Diviiurum  atqne  humutAnun  remm  notitia,  JD«d  atqae  iDJusti  wioitift.' 
— Dig.  hi).  L  tit  I-IO.  8o  Paul, '  Id  quod  Kmpei'  nquam  tc  bonnm  est  jos 
didtnr  ut  est  jna  natanle.'— D^.  lib.  i.  tit  1-11.  And  Gsius, '  (jnod  vero 
natunlis  ntio  inter  omnes  homines  constitoit  .  .  .  voestor  jus  guitium.' 
— Dig.  lib.  I.  tit  1-9.  The  Stoica  bod  defined  troe  wisdom  u  'renun 
diraumun  otqne  bunuDWnm  sdentls.' — Cic  De  O^.  L  4S. 

■  Cicero  compsres  the  pbnseologr  of  the  Stoics  with  thst  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics, msintaioing  that  the  predsioa  of  the  fonnei  is  well  adsftted  to  1<^ 
discnssioiu,  and  the  lednndani^  of  tiie  latter  to  oratorf.  '  Omnes  fera 
Btoid  prndentiwiiii  in  diflserendo  nnt  et  id  arte  fsdant,  sintqne  architect! 
pene  Terboram ;  iidem  traducti  a  ^apntando  ad  dicendnm,  inopea  reperi- 
■ntor:  nnnm  ezd{da  Catonem.  ....  Peripateliconim  tostdtnlis  commodius 
fiiigentur  oiatio  ....  nam  ut  Stmcomm  astrictior  est  oratio,  aliquaotoqne 
contractor  qnam  anies  populi  Teqainint:  sic  illonim  liberior  et  lalior  i^tuun 
patitnr  consnetndo  jndidomm  et  forL* — De  Ctarit  Oratoribmi.  A  yerj  jn- 
didoDS  historian  of  philosophy  obserres :  '  £n  g^uAvl  ft  Rome  le  petit 
nombra  d'hommes  livrds  k  la  mutation  et  i  renthoiuissme  pr^Mtent  F;- 
tiiagore  et  Platon ;  les  bommes  da  monde  et  ceox  qui  cnltivaient  les  scienoes 
natnrelles  s'attach^nt  &  £picDre ;  les  oratenrs  et  les  hommes  d'ftst  it  la 
nouvelle  Acaddmie ;  les  jorisconsoltaa  an  Portiqae.' — Degenndoy  Hid.  tie  la 
Tluioi.  tome  iii.  p.  196. 
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clear  recc^nition  of  the  existence  of  a  law  of  nature  above 
nnd  beyond  all  human  enactments  which  has  been  the 
basis  of  the  best  moral  and  of  the  most  influential  though 
most  chimerical  political  speculation  of  later  ages,  and  the 
renewed  study  of  Koman  law  was  an  important  element 
in  the  revival  that  preceded  the  Beformation. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  for  my  present  piupose  to  follow 
into  very  minute  detail  the  application  of  these  prindples 
to  practical  l^slation.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  there 
were  few  departments  into  which  the  cathoUc  and  humane 
principles  of  Stoicism  were  not  in  some  d^ree  carried. 
In  the  political  world,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  right 
of  Roman  citizenship,  with  the  protection  and  the  legal 
privileges  attached  to  it,  from  being  the  monopoly  of  a 
small  class  was  gradually,  but  very  widely  diffused.  In 
the  domestic  sphere,  the  power  which  the  old  laws  had 
given  to  the  &ther  of  the  family,  though  not  destroyed, 
was  greatly  abridged,  and  an  important  innovation,  which 
is  well  worthy  of  a  brief  notice,  was  thus  introduced  into 
the  social  system  of  the  empire. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  chronology  of  morals,  do- 
mestic virtue  takes  the  precedence  of  all  others ;  but  in 
its  earhest  phase  it  consists  of  a  single  article — the  duty  of 
absolute  submission  to  the  head  of  tiie  household.  It  is 
only  at  a  later  period,  and  when  tiie  affections  have  been 
in  some  degree  evoked,  that  the  reciprocity  of  duty  is 
felt,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  civilisation  is  to  diminish 
the  disparity  between  the  different  members  of  the  family. 
The  process  by  which  the  wife  from  a  simple  slave  becomes 
the  companion  and  equal  of  her  husband,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  trace  in  a  future  chapter.  The  relations  of  the 
father  to  his  children  are  profoundly  modified  by  the  new 
position  the  affections  assume  in  education,  which  in  a 
rude  nation  rests  chiefly  upon  authority,  but  in  a  civilised 
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community  upon  sympathy.  Id  Borne  the  absolute  autho- 
rity of  the  head  of  the  family  was  the  centre  and  arche- 
type of  that  whole  system  of  disdpUne  and  subordination 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  legislator  to  euBt^n.  Filial 
reverence  was  enforced  as  the  first  of  duties.  It  is  the 
one  virtue  which  Virgil  attributed  in  any  remarkable 
d^ree  to  the  founder  of  the  race.  The  marks  of  external 
respect  paid  to  old  men  were  scarcely  less  than  in  Sparta.* 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  lawyers  that  in  no  other  nation 
had  the  parent  so  great  an  authority  over  his  children.' 
The  child  was  indeed  the  absolute  slave  of  his  father,  who 
had  a  right  at  any  time  to  take  away  his  life  and  dispose  of 
his  entire  property.  He  could  look  to  no  time  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  ia  which  he  would  be  freed  from  the 
thraldom.  The  man  of  fifty,  the  consul,  the  general,  or 
^e  tribune,  was  in  this  respect  in  the  same  position  as  the 
infant,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  deprived  of  all  the 
earnings  of  his  labour,  driven  to  the  most  menial  employ- 
ments, or  even  put  to  death,  by  the  paternal  command.' 

There  can,  I  think,  be  Uttle  question  that  this  law, 
at  least  in  the  latter  period  of  its  existence,  defeated  its 
own  object.  There  are  few  errors  of  education  to  which 
more  unhappy  homes  may  be  traced  than  this — that 
parents  have  sought  to  command  the  obedience,  before 
they  have  sought  to  win  the  confidence,  of  their  children. 

'  See  a  very  remarkable  pasaage  in  Aulua  Oelliua,  Nud.  ii.  16. 

*  '  Fera  enim  nulli  alii  aunt  homines  qui  talem  in  filioa  bum  habcant 
potestatem  qualem  noa  habemua.' — Oaiiu. 

*  A  full  statement  of  these  laws  is  given  bj  Dion.  Haliconi.  ii.  4.  It  nas 
provided  that  if  a  father  sold  bis  son  and  if  the  son  was  afterwards  enlran- 
chiMd  b;  the  purchaser,  he  became  again  the  slave  of  his  father,  who  might 
sell  him  a  second,  and,  if  nmnumiseion  again  ensued,  a  third  time.  It 
was  onlj  on  the  third  sale  that  he  passed  for  sTer  out  of  the  paraital  control. 
A  more  merciful  lav,  attrihuted  to  Numa,  provided  that  when  tho  aon 
married  (provided  that  marriage  was  b;  the  consent  of  the  father),  the 
father  lost  the  power  of  seUing  him.  In  no  other  wa;,  however,  vaa  hia 
authoritv  even  then  abridged. 
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This  was  the  path  which  the  Boman  legislator  indicated 
to  the  parent,  and  its  natural  consequence  was  to  chill  the 
sympathies  and  arouse  the  resentment  of  the  young.  Of 
all  Uie  forms  of  virtue  filial  affection  is  perhaps  that  which 
appears  mc«t  rarely  in  Boman  history.  In  the  plays  of 
Plautua  it  is  treated  much  as  conjugal  fidelity  was  treated 
in  Englwid  by  the  play-writers  of  the  Eestoration.  An 
historian  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  has  remarked  that  the 
civil  wars  were  equally  remarkable  for  the  many  examples 
they  supplied  of  the  devotion  of  wives  to  their  husbands, 
of  the  devotion  of  slaves  to  their  masters,  and  of  the 
treachery  or  indifference  of  sons  to  their  fathers.* 

The  reforms  that  were  effected  during  the  pagan 
empire  did  not  reconstruct  the  family,  but  they  at  least 
greatly  mitigated  its  despotism.  The  profound  change 
of  feeling  that  had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  is  shown 
by  the  contrast  between  the  respectful,  though  somewhat 
shrinking  acquiescence  with  which  the  ancient  Eomans 
regarded  parents  who  had  put  their  children  to  death,^ 
and  the  indignation  excited  under  Augustus  by  the  act  of 
Erixo.  Hadrian,  apparently  by  a  stretch  of  despotic 
power,  banished  a  man  who  had  assassinated  his  son.' 


*  Velleiua  Pkterculiu,  ii  07.  A  gi«at  increase  of  parricide  was  nnticed 
during  tba  empire  (Senec  De  Clem.  i.  23).  At  flnt  it  it  said  there  was  uu 
law  againat  penicide,  for  the  crime  wtui  believed  to  be  too  atrocioua  to  be 

*  Numeroiu  inBtancee  of  these  esecntioDS  are  collected  by  Livj,  V«L 
Moiimufl,  Ac. ;  their  hiatocr  is  fully  given  by  Comeliue  van  Bynkerahoek, 
'De  Jure  ocddendi,  TendeDdi,  et  exponendi  Ubenw  apud  Teteres  Romanoe,' 
in  hia  works  (Cologne  1761). 

*  This  proceeding  of  Hftdrisn's,  which  is  related  by  the  lawyer  Matcian,  is 
doubly  remarkable,  because  the  father  had  surprised  hir  son  in  adultery 
with  bis  stepmother.  Now  a  Roman  had  originally  not  only  absolute  au- 
thority OTer  the  life  of  his  son,  but  also  the  right  of  killing  any  one  whom 
be  found  committing  adultery  witli  his  wife.  Yet  Marcion  praisea  the 
severity  of  Hadrian, '  Nam  pstria  pntestas  in  pietate  dsbet,  non  atroalate, 
coasistere.' — BigetL  lib.  xlviiL  lit.  9,  5  E. 
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lo&nticlde  was  forbidden,  though  not  seriously  repressed} 
but  the  right  of  putting  to  death  an  adult  child  had  long 
been  obsolete,  when  Alexander  Severua  formally  with- 
drew it  from  the  father.  The  property  of  children  wa8 
also  in  some  shght  d^ree  protected.  A  few  instances 
are  recorded  of  wills  that  were  annulled,  because  they 
had  disinherited  the  legitimate  sons,'  and  Hadrian,  follow- 
ing a  poUcy  that  had  been  feebly  initiated  by  his  two 
predecessors,  gave  the  son  an  absolute  possession  of  what- 
ever he  might  gain  in  the  military  service.  Diocletian 
rendered  the  sale  of  children  by  the  fathers  in  all  cases 
iUegaL' 

In  the  field  of  slavery  the  l^;islative  reforms  were 
more  important.  This  institution,  indeed,  is  one  that 
meets  us  at  every  turn  of  the  moral  history  of  Bome,  and 
OD  two  separate  occasions  in  the  present  chf^ter,  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  it.  I  have  shown  that 
the  great  prominence  of  the  slave  element  in  Soman  life 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  enlai^ement  of  sympathies 
■  that  characterises  the  philosophy  of  the  empire,  and  also 
that  slavery  was  in  a  very  high  d^ree,  and  in  several 
distinct  ways,  a  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the  free  classes. 
In  considering  the  condition  of  the  slaves  themselves,  we 
may  distinguish,  I  think,  three  periods.  In  the  earUer 
and  simpler  days  of  the  republic,  the  head  of  the  family 
was  absolute  master  of  his  slaves,  but  circumstances  in  a 
great  measure  mitigated  the  evil  of  the  despotism.  The 
slaves  were  very  few  in  number.  Each  Boman  proprietor 
had  commonly  one  or  two  who  assisted  him  in  cultivating 


■  Valer.  Mu.  Tii.  7. 

*  See,  on  all  this  subject,  Gibbon,  Dtdau  oitd  FaB,  eh.  xliv. ;  TropIoDg, 
Inffuenet  d»  Chrittitinwne  tur  It  Droit,  eh.  iz. ;  Denia,  Hut.  drt  Idict  uio- 
raks,  tome  ii.  pp.  107-130 ;  Laferriire,  i^uenct  du  SUicitmt  tur  If  Jurit- 
iwuuUt*,  pp.  37-14. 
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the  soil,  and  superintended  his  property  when  he  waa  absCTit 
in  the  army.  In  the  frugal  habits  of  the  time,  the  master 
was  brought  into  the  most  intimate  connection  with  his 
slaves.  He  shw^  their  labours  arid  their  food,  and  the 
control  he  exercised  over  them  in  most  caEcs  probably 
difTered  little  from  that  which  he  exercised  over  his  sons. 
Under  such  circumstances,  gireat  barbarity  to  slaves, 
though  always  possible,  was  not  likely  to  be  common, 
and  the  protection  of  religion  was  added  to  the  force  of 
habit.  Hercules,  the  god  of  labour,  was  the  special 
patron  of  slaves.  There  was  a  legend  that  Sparta  had 
once  been  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  sent  by 
Keptune  to  avenge  the  treadierous  murder  of  some  Hdots.' 
In  Borne,  it  was  said,  Jupiter  had  once  in  a  dream  com- 
missioned a  man  to  express  to  the  senate  the  divine  anger 
at  the  cruel  treatment  of  a  slave  during  the  public  games.^ 
By  the  pontifical  law,  slaves  were  exempted  from  field 
labours  on  the  religious  festivals.'  The  Saturnalia  and 
Matronalia,  which  were  especially  intended  for  their 
benefit,  were  the  most  popular  holidays  in  Rome,  and 
on  these  occasions  the  slaves  were  accustomed  to  sit  at 
the  same  table  with  their  masters.* 

Even  at  this  time,  however,  it  is  probable  that  great 
atrocities  were  occasionally  committed.  Everything  was 
permitted  by  law,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  censor 
in  cases  of  extreme  abuse  might  interfere,  and  the  aristo- 
cratic feelings  of  the  eai'ly  Boman,  though  corrected  in 
a  manner  by  the  associations  of  daily  labour,  sometimes 
broke  out  in  a  fierce  scorn  for  all  classes  but  his  own. 

>  ^lian.  Hid.  Var.  yi  7.       ' 

>  LivyiL36;  Cicero,  i>«  i^i'mi.  ii.  26. 

>  Cicero,  D«  Leij^tt,  ii.  8-13.  Cnto,  bawerer,  nuintaiDed  that  slaves 
night  on  those  days  bo  cmplojed  on  -vrork  wiuch  did  not  requiro  oxen.— 
WnlloD,  Hid.  de  eEtctanagt,  tome  ii.  p.  216. 

*  See  ths  SatttniaSa  of  MncrohiuB. 
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The  elder  Cato,  who  may  be  r^rded  as  a  type  of  the 
Eomana  of  the  earher  period,  speaks  of  slaves  simply  as 
instruments  for  obtaining  wealth,  and  he  encouraged 
masters,  both  by  his  precept  and  his  eitample,  to  sell 
them  as  useless  when  aged  and  infirm.* 

In  the  second  period,  the  condition  of  slaves  had 
greaUy  deteriorated.  The  victories  of  Rome,  espedally 
in  the  East,  had  introduced  into  the  city  innumerable 
slaves,'  and  the  wildest  luxury,  and  the  despotism  of  the 
master  remained  unqualified  by  law,  while  the  habits  of 
life  that  had  originally  mitigated  it  had  disappeared. 
The  religious  sentiments  of  the  people  were  at  ihc  same 
time  fetally  impaired,  and  many  new  causes  conspired 
to  aggravate  the  evih  The  passion  for  gladiatorial  shows 
had  begun,  and  it  continually  produced  a  savage  indif- 
ference to  the  infiictioQ  of  pain.  The  servile  wars  of 
Sicily,  and  the  still  more  formidable  revolt  of  Spartacus, 
had  shaken  Italy  to  its  centre,  and  the  shock  was  felt  in 
every  household.  'As  many  enemies  as  slaves,'  had 
become  a  Boman  proverb.  The  fierce  stru^les  of  bar- 
barian captives  were  repaid  by  fearfid  punishments,  and 
many  thousands  of  revolted  slaves  perished  on  the  cross. 
An  atrodous  law,  intended  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
citizens,  prodded  that  if  a  master  were  murdered,  all  the 
slaves  in  his  house,  who  were  not  in  chains  or  absolutely 
helpless  through  illness,  should  be  put  to  death.' 

'  S«e  his  life  b;  Plutarch,  end  bis  book  od  agricnlture. 

*  The  number  <^  the  Rjimnn  slikTea  has  been  a  matter  of  much  contro- 
Tersj.  M.  Dureau  de  In  Malle  (^nm.  poSlique  da  Sontniu)  baa  restricted  it 
mora  than  «nj  otber  writer.  Gibbon  {De^t  and  FaU,  chap,  ii.)  baa  col- 
lected msny  Hlatlgtirs  on  the  subject,  but  the  fullest  examiuatioa  is  in  M.  Wal- 
lon's  admirable  HiiL  de  TEtctavage,  On  the  contrast  between  the  cbaracter 
of  the  slaves  of  the  republic  and  those  of  the  empire,  see  Tae.  Aim.  xir.  44. 

*  Tacit  Amuxl  xiii.  32;  xit.  42-45.  Wallon,  Hid.  de  FEtdnv.  ii  293. 
I  htre  already  noticed  the  indignant  rising  of  the  people  caused  bj  the 
pmposal  to  execnte  the  400  slaves  of  the  murdered  Pedimiu*.    Their 
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Numerous  acts  of  the  most  odious  barbarity  were  com- 
mitted The  well-known  anecdotes  of  Flaminius  ordering 
a  slave  to  be  killed  to  gratify,  by  the  spectacle,  the 
curiosity  of  a  guest ;  of  Vedius  Folho  feeding  his  fish  on 
the  flesh  of  slaves ;  and  of  Augustus  sentencing  a  slave, 
who  hod  killed  and  eaten  a  favourite  quail,  to  crucifixion, 
are  the  extreme  examples  that  are  recorded ;  for  we  need 
not  r^ard  as  an  historical  &ct  the  famous  picture  in 
Juvenal  of  a  Boman  lady,  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  order- 
ing her  tmoffending  servant  to  be  crucified.  We  have, 
however,  many  other  very  horrible  glimpses  of  slave- 
life  at  the  close  of  the  repubUc  and  in  the  early  days  of 
the  empire.  The  marriage  of  slaves  was  entirely  unre- 
cognised by  law,  and  in  their  case  the  words  adultery, 
incest,  or  polygamy  had  no  legal  meaning.  Their  testi- 
mony was  in  general  only  received  in  the  law-courts 
when  they  were  under  torture.  When  executed  for  a 
crime,  their  deaths  were  of  the  most  hideous  kind.  The 
ergastula,  or  private  prisons,  of  the  masters  were  fre- 
quently their  only  sleeping-places.  Old  and  infirm  shives 
were  constantly  exposed  to  perish  on  an  island  of  the 
Tiber.  We  read  of  slaves  chained  as  porters  to  the  doors, 
and  cultivating  the  fields  in  chains.  Ovid  and  Juvenal 
describe  the  fierce  Boman  ladies  tearing  their  servants' 
faces,  and  thrusting  the  long  pins  of  their  brooches  into 
their  flesh.  The  master,  at  the  close  of  the  republic,  had 
full  power  to  sell  his  slave  as  a  gladiator,  or  as  a  com- 
batant with  wild  beasta.' 

int«q>08itic>Ti  was,  however,  (as  Tncitiu  infomu  ua)  niuiTRiliiig,  and  the  slaves, 
guarded  by  n  strong  band  of  soldiers  against  rescue,  were  executed.  It  was 
proposed  to  banish  the  freedmen  who  were  in  the  house,  but  Nero  inter- 
posed and  prevented  it  Plinj  notices  (Ejy.  vm.  14)  the  banishment  of  the 
freedmen  of  a  murdered  num. 

■  See  all  this  fullj  illuatiatcd  in  Wullon.  The  pkjg  of  Pbutua  and  the 
llonian  writers  on  agriculture  contuin  niimerous  aJlusiuos  to  the  cooditiou 
dI  slaves. 
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All  this  is  very  horrible,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  was  another  side  to  the  picture.  It  is  the  custom 
of  many  ecclesiastical  writers  to  paint  the  pagan  society 
of  the  empire  as  a  kind  of  pandemonium,  and  with  this 
object  they  collect  the  facts  I  have  cited,  and  which  are 
for  the  most  part  narrated  by  Koman  satirists  or  bis- 
torianR,  as  examples  of  the  most  extreme  and  revolting 
cruelty;  they  represent  them  as  fair  specimens  of  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  the  servile  class,  and  they  simply 
exclude  from  their  consideration  the  many  quaUfying 
facts  that  might  be  allied.  Although  the  marrii^e  of 
a  slave  was  not  legaUy  recognised,  it  was  sanctioned  by 
custom,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  common 
to  separate  his  family.*  Two  ciistoms  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  distinguish  ancient  slavery  broadly  from 
that  of  modem  times.  The  peculium,  or  private  pro- 
perty, of  slaves  was  freely  recognised  by  masters,  to 
whom,  however,  after  the  death  of  the  slave,  part  or  all 
of  it  usually  reverted,'  though  some  masters  permitted 
their  slaves'  to  dispose  of  it  by  will.'  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  slaves  was  also  carried  on  to-  such  an  extent 
aa  seriously  to  affect  the  population  of  the  city.  It 
appears  from  a  passage  in  Cicero  that  an  industrious  and 
well-conducted  captive  might  commonly  look  forward  to 
his  freedom  in  six  years.*  Isolated  acts  of  great  cruelty 
undoubtedly  occurred ;  but  pubhc  opinion  strongly  repre- 
hended them,  and  Seneca  assures  us  that  masters  who 


t  Wallcm,  tome  ii.  pp.  309-210,  367.  There  were  no  lam  till  the  lime  ol 
the  Christian  empeiois  agwiut  separating  the  rniniliee  of  slaves,  hut  It  vtm  a 
maxim  of  the  jurisconaulta  that  in  forced  udes  they  should  not  be  separated. 
(Wallon,  tome  iii.  pp.  66-66.) 

)  Ihid.  tome  ii.  pp.  211-213. 

"  riin.  Eput.  viii.  16.  It  w«a  ctutonary  to  allow  the  public  or  stale 
lilaveH  to  disposd  of  half  their  goods  by  -will.    ( Wallon,  tome  iii.  p.  50.) 

*  Wallon,  tome  ii,  p.  419.  This  nppeAn  from  an  allasion  of  Cicero, 
HuiUp.  Tiii  II. 
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illtreatcd  their  slaves  were  pointed  at  and  insulted  in 
the  streets.'  The  slave  was  not  necessarily  the  degraded 
being  he  has  since  appeared.  The  physician  who  tended 
the  Boman  in  his  sickness,  the  tutor  to  whom  he  confided 
the  education  of  his  son,  the  artists  whose  works  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  city,  were  usually  slaves. 
Slaves  sometimes  mixed  with  their  roasters  in  the  family, 
ate  habitually  with  them  at  the  same  table,^  and  were 
regarded  by  them  with  the  warmest  affection.  Tiro,  the 
slave  and  afterwards  the  freedmau  of  CScero,  compiled 
his  master's  letters,  and  has  preserved  some  in  which 
Cicero  addressed  him  in  terms  of  the  most  sincere 
and  delicate  friendship.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
letter  in  which  the  younger  Pliny  poured  out  his  deep 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  some  of  his  slaves,  and  endea- 
voured to  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  as  he 
had  emancipated  them  before  their  death,  at  least  they 
had  died  free.*  Epictetus  passed  at  once  from  slavery 
to  the  friendship  of  an  emperor.*  The  great  multipli- 
cation of  slaves,  while  it  removed  them  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  their  masters,  must  at  least  in  most  instances 
have  alleviated  their  burdens.  The  appUcation  of  torture 
to  slave  witnesses,  horrible  as  it  was,  was  a  matter  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  was  carefully  restricted  by  law.' 
Much  vice  was  undoubtedly  fostered,  but  yet  the  annals 
of  the  civil  wars  and  of  the  empire  are  crowded  with 

>  Senec  De  Clem.  i.  18.  »  IMd.  ^.ilvH. 

*  Pliu]'.  ^Tiii.  !<].  *  Spartianua,  Hadriama. 

^  Compue  WalloD,  tame  ii.  p.  186  ;  tome  iiL  pp.  66-06.  Slaves  were  only  ia 
be  called  «a  iritneasea  in  the  caws  of  incest,  adultei7,  mtuder,  and  high 
iKason,  and  where  it  was  imposnble  tn  eetablidh  the  crime  without  their 
eridence.  Hadrian  conndered  that  tlie  reality  of  the  ciime  must  have  alreadj 
acquired  a  strong  probability,  and  the  jurisconault  Paul  laid  down  that  at 
least  two  free  witnesses  should  be  heard  before  slaves  were  submitted  to 
torture,  and  that  the  offer  of  an  accused  person  tn  hare  his  slaves  tortured 
that  they  might  attest  his  innocenca  should  not  he  accepted. 
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the  most  splendid  instances  of  the  fidehty  of  elavM. 
In  many  cases  they  refused  the  boon  of  hberty  and 
defied  the  most  horrible  tortm-es  rather  than  betray  their 
masters,  accompanied  them  in  their  flight  when  all  others 
had  abandoned  them,  displayed  imdaunted  courage  and 
untiring  ingenuity  in  rescuing  them  from  danger,  and  in 
some  cases  saved  the  lives  of  their  owners  by  the  de- 
liberate sacrifice  of  their  own.*  This  was,  indeed,  for 
some  time  tha  pre-eminent  virtue  of  Borne,  and  it  proves 
conclusively  that  the  masters  were  not  so  tyrannical,  and 
that  the  slaves  were  not  so  degraded,  as  is  sometimes 


The  duty  of  humanity  to  slaves  had  been  at  all  times 
one  of  those  which  the  philosophers  had  most  ardently  in- 
culcated. Plato  and  Aristotle,  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  were, 
on  this  point,  substantially  agreed.^  The  Boman  Stoics 
gave  the  duty  a  similar  prominence  in  their  teaching, 
and  Seneca  especially  has  filled  pages  with  exhortations 
to  masters  to  remember  that  the  accident  of  pofdtion  in 
no  degree  aflects  the  real  dignity  of  men,  that  the  slave 
may  be  fi"ee  by  virtue  while  the  master  may  be  a  slave 
by  vice,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man  to  abstain 
not  only  from  all  cruelty,  but  even  from  all  feeUng 
of  contempt  towards  his  slaves.'    But  these  exhortations, 

*  Numerons  and  \erv  Doble  instancea  of  sluTe  fidelity  are  gireo  by 
Seoeca,  De  Bmefic.  iii.  19-27 ;  VnJ.  Mar.  vi.  8 ;  and  in  Appian'a  Hidory  of 
a»  Civil  Wart.     See,  too,  Tacit.  .HEri.  i.  3. 

*  Arii^tle  bftd,  it  is  true,  declared  alavery  to  be  part  of  the  law  of 
nature — an  opinion  which,  he  said,  was  rejected  by  Boma  of  hia  contem- 
porarieB ;  but  he  advocated  hunianit;  to  glares  quite  as  emphatically  as  tbe 
other  philosophers  {Ecmuimic»,  i.  5).  Epicunia  was  conspicnous  even  among 
Greek  pbilosophers  for  hia  kindness  to  alaves,  and  he  assodated  some  of 
his  own  with  hie  philosophical  labours.    (Diog.  Laert.  Epiainu.) 

»  Be  Bmff.  iii  18-28;  De  ViUt  Bca'a,iiTiw.;  i)e  Cfcffl.  i.  18,  and  eape- 
dally  Ep.  ikii.  Epictetus,  as  might  be  expected  from  hia  history,  fre- 
quently rocura  to  the  duty.  Plutarch  writes  very  beautifully  upon  it  in 
hi>  treatise  Z)»  Cithibmda  Ira. 
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in  which  some  have  imagined  that  they  have  discovered 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  were,  in  fact,  simply  an  echo 
of  the  teaching  of  andent  Greece,  and  especially  of  Zcno, 
the  founder  of  the  sect,  who  had  laid  down,  long  before 
the  dawn  of  ChrisUanity,  the  broad  prmciplee  that  '  all 
men  are  by  nature  equal,  and  that  virtue  alone  esta- 
blishes a  difference  between  them.''  The  softening  in- 
fluence of  the  peace  of  the  AntoniDCs  assisted  this 
movement  of  humanity,  and  the  slaves  derived  a  certmn 
intadental  benefit  fixim  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
despotism  of  the  Ciesars.  The  emperors,  who  continu- 
ally apprehended  plote  against  their  hves  or  power,  en- 
couraged numerous  spies  aroimd  the  more  important  of 
their  subjects,  and  the  fadlity  with  which  slaves  could 
discover  the  proceedings  of  their  masters  indined  the 
government  in  their  favour. 

Under  all  these  influences  many  laws  were  promulgated 
which  profoundly  altered  the  legal  position  of  the  slaves, 
and  opened  what  may  be  termed  the  third  period  of 
Roman  slavery.  The  Petronian  law,  which  was  issued  by 
Augustus,  or,  more  probably,  by  Nero,  forbade  the  master 
to  condemn  his  slave  to  combat  with  wild  beasts  without 
a  sentence  from  a  judge.'  Under  Claudius,  some  citizens 
exposed  their  sick  slaves  on  the  island  of  .^Isculapius  in 
the  Tiber,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  tending  them,  and  the 
emperor  decreed  that  if  the  slave  so  exposed  recovered 
from  his  sickness,  he  should  become  free,  and  also,  that 
masters  who  killed  their  slaves  instead  of  exposing  them 
should  be  punished  as  murderers.^  It  is  possible  that  suc- 
cour was  afforded  to  the  abandoned  slave  in  the  temple  of 

'  IMog.  Laert.  Zato. 

*  Bodin  thinks  it  was  promulgated  bj  Nero,  and  be  baa  been  followed  by 
Troplong  nnd  Mr.  Merivale.  CbtunpHgnj  {Lei  Antonim,  tome  ii.  p.  115) 
thinks  that  no  law  after  Tiberius  was  called  kx. 

*  SuetoD.  Claud,  zxr. ;  Dion  Cas&lx.  20. 
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j£scalapiiis,*  and  it  would  appear  from  these  laws  that  the 
wanton  slaughter  of  a  slave  was  already  illegal.  About 
this  time  the  statue  of  the  emperor  had  become  an  asylum 
for  the  slave.*  Under  Nero,  a  judge  was  appointed  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  slaves,  and  to  punish  masters  who 
treated  them  with  barbarity,  or  made  them  the  instru- 
ments of  their  lusts,  or  who  withheld  from  them  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life.'  A  considerable 
pause  appears  to  have  ensued,  but  Domitiaa  made  a  law 
which  was  afterwards  reiterated,  forbidding  the  Oriental 
custom  of  mutilating  slaves  for  sensual  purposes,  and  the 
reforms. were  renewed  with  great  enei^  in  the  period  of 
the  Antonines.  Hadrian  and  his  two  successors  formally 
deprived  masters  of  the  right  of  kilhng  their  slaves, 
forbade  them  to  sell  slaves  to  the  lanistoe,  or  specu- 
lators in  gladiators,  destroyed  the  ergastula,  or  private 
prisons,  ordered  that  when  a  master  was  murdered, 
those  slaves  only  should  be  tortured  who  were  within 
hearing,^  appointed  officers  through  all  the  provinces,  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  slaves,  enjoined  that  no  master 
should  treat  hb  slaves  with  excessive  severity,  and  com- 
manded that  when  such  severity  was  proved,  the  master 
should  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave  he  had  iUtreated.' 
When  we  add  to  these  laws  the  broad  maxims  of  equity 
asserting  the  essential  equahty  of  the  human  race,  which 
the  jurists  had  borrowed  from  the  Stoics,  and  which 

>  SeeDuQiiu,  ^ecourt  piMtct  <Aa  lei  Anciau  (Puu,  1813),  pp.  125-190. 

'  Senec  De  Cltm.  I  18.  »  Senec.  De  Senrf.  iii.  22. 

*  Spftrtkn.  Hadnamu.  Hadrian  esiled  a  Romiui  lad;  for  five  yean  fur 
Ireating  her  iiUves  with  atrocioua  criultj.     (Diffut.  Jib.  i.  tit.  6,  $  2.) 

'  Sea  theee  laws  fuUj  einmined  by  Walloa,  tome  iii.  pp.  51-92,  md  also 
IjaTerri^re,  Sar  CItiJl«ettoe  dv  SUiciitut  tar  le  Droit.  The  juriacenBuIta  g«Td 
II  vei7  wide  scope  to  tlioir  definitions  of  vrueltj.  A  master  who  degraded 
n  literaiy  slave,  or  a  bIrtb  musician,  to  some  coane  manual  emplOTment, 
ouch  as  h  porter,  was  decided  to  have  iUtrettud  him.    (Wallou,  tome  iii. 
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Supplied  the  principles  -  to  guide  the  judges  ia  their 
decisions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  slave  code  of 
Imperial  Edme  compares  not  unfavourably  with  those  of 
some  Christian  nations. 

While  a  considerable  portion  of  the  principles,  and  even 
much  of  the  phraseology,  of  stoicism  passed  into  the  sys- 
tem of  public  law,  the.Eoraan  philosophers  had  other  more 
direct  means  of  acting  on  the  people.  On  occasions  of 
family  bereavement,  when  the  mind  is  most  susceptible  of 
impressions,  they  were  habitually  called  in  to  console  the 
survivors.  Dying  men  asked  their  comfort  and  support 
in  the  last  hours  of  their  life.  They  became  the  directors 
of  the  conscience  of  numbers  who  resorted  to  them  for  a 
solution  of  perplexing  cases  of  practical  morals,  or  under 
the  influence  of  despondency  or  remorse.'  They  had 
their  special  exhortations  for  every  vice,  and  their  re- 
medies adapted  to  every  variety  of  character.  Many  cases 
were  cited  of  the  conversion  of  the  vicious  or  the  careless, 
who  had  been  sought  out  and  fascinated  by  the  philoso- 
pher,' and  who,  under  his  guidance,  had  passed  through  a 
long  course  of  moral  discipline,  and  had  at  last  attained  a 
high  degree  of  virtue.  Education  fell  in  a  great  degree 
into  their  hands,  Many  great  families  kept  a  philosopher 
among  them  in  what  in  modem  language  might  be 
termed  the  capacity  of  a  domestic  chaplain,'  while  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  preaching  was  created  and  widely  diflused, 

'  Thua,  e.g.,  Litift  called  ui  the  Stoic  Areiu  to  console  her  after  thu  denth 
of  Dnuiu  (Senec  Ad  Marc.).  Maoj  of  the  letten  of  Seneca  and  Plutarch 
are  written  to  console  the  suRering.  Cato,  Thnuea,  and  manj  others  ap- 
pear to  have  foriiAed  their  last  houia  by  conversation  with  philosophen. 
The  whole  of  thia  aspect  of  stoicism  haa  been  admirably  treated  by  M. 
Martha  (Let  MoraUde*  de  F Empire  rommn). 

*  We  have  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  affection  philoaophers  and  their  dif 
dplea  sometimea  bore  to  one  another  in  the  lines  of  Per»eiu  {SaL  t.J  to  hia 
master  Comutus. 

*  Grant's  AruMU,  toI.  i  pp.  277-278. 
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Of  these  preachers  thra^  were  two  classes  who  difierecl 
greatly  in  their  characters  and  their  methods.  The  first, 
who  have  been  very  h^pily  termed  the  '  monks  of 
stoicism,'^  were  the  Cynics,  who  appear  to  have  as- 
sumed among  the  later  morahsts  of  the  pagan  empire  a 
position  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  mendicant 
orders  in  Catholicism.  In  a  singularly  curious  dissertation 
of  Epictetus,'  we  have  a  picture  of  the  ideal  at  which  a 
Cynic  should  aim,  and  it  is  impossible  in  reading  it  not  to 
be  struck  by  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  missionary 
friar.  The  Cynic  should  be  a  man  devoting  his  entire  life 
to  the  instruction  of  mankind.  He  must  be  unmarried, 
for  he  must  have  no  family  affections  to  divert  or  to  dilute 
his  energies.  He  must  wear  the  meanest  dress,  sleep  upon 
the  bare  ground,  feed  upon  the  simplest  food,  abstain 
from  all  earthly  pleasures,  and  yet  exhibit  to  the  world  the 
example  of  uniform  cheerfulness  and  content.  No  one, 
under  paio  of  provoking  the  Divine  anger,  should  embrace 
such  a  career,  unless  he  beUeves  himself  to  be  called  and 
assisted  by  Jupiter.  It  is  his  mission  to  go  among  men  as 
the  ambMsador  of  God,  rebuking,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  their  fiivoHty,  their  cowardice,  and  their  vice. 
He  must  stop  the  rich  man  in  the  market-place.  He  must 
preach  to  the  populace  in  the  highway.  He  must  know 
no  respect  and  no  fear.  He  must  look  upon  all  men 
as  his  BODS,  and  upon  all  women  as  his  daughters.  In  the 
midst  of  a  jeering  crowd,  he  must  exhibit  such  a  placid 
calm,  that  men  may  ima^ne  him  to  be  of  stone.  Bl-treat- 
ment,  and  exile,  and  death  must  have  no  terror  in  his  eyes, 
for  the  discipline  of  his  life  E^ould  emancipate  him  from 

'  Cbampagnj,  £ci  AnUnut*,  tome  i.  p.  400. 

'  Aniui,  iii.  S2.  JuUnn  baa  nlao  painted  the  chaTActer  of  the  tnui  Cjnic, 
and  contrasted  it  with  that  of  the  impostora  who  attumed  the  garb.  See 
N'eander'a  Life  of  Juiian  (London,  18So3,  p.  04. 
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every  earthly  tie,  and  when  he  is  beaten,  '  he  should  love 
those  who  beat  him,  for  he  is  at  once  the  father  and 
the  brother  of  all  men.' 

A  curious  contrast  to  the  Cynic  was  the  philosophic 
rhetorician,  who  gathered  around  his  chair  all  that  was 
most  brilliant  in  Roman  or  Athenian  society.  The  pas- 
sion for  oratory  which  the  free  institutions  of  Greece  had 
formed,  had  survived  the  causes  that  produced  it,  and  given 
rise  to  a  very  singular  but  a  very  influential  profession ; 
which,  though  excluded  from  the  Eoman  republic,  ac- 
quired a  great  development  after  the  destruction  of  politi- 
cal liberty.  The  rhetoricians  were  a  kind  of  itinerant 
lecturers,  who  went  about  from  city  to  city,  dchvering 
harangues  that  were  often  received  with  the  keenest 
interest  For  the  most  part,  neither  their  characters  nor 
their  talents  appear  to  have  deserved  much  respect. 
Numerous  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  their  vanity  and 
rapacity,  and  their  success  was  a  striking  proof  of  the 
decadence  of  public  taste.'  They  had  cultivated  the  his- 
trionic part  of  oratory  with  the  most  minute  attention. 
The  arrangement  of  their  hair,  the  folds  of  their  dresses, 
all  their  postures  and  gestures  were  studied  with  artistic 
care.  They  had  determined  the  different  kinds  of  action 
that  are  appropriate  for  each  branch  of  a  discourse  and 
for  each  form  of  eloquence.  Sometimes  they  personated 
characters  in  Homer  or  in  ancient  Greek  history,  and  de- 
livered speeches  which  those  characters  might  have  deli- 


'  SenecA  the  rbetnridaB  (father  of  the  philosopher)  collected  mnaj  of 
the  MjiagB  of  the  rhetoricutiu  of  hii  time.  At  a  later  period,  Philoctrstus 
mota  the  Uvea  of  etnioeat  rhetoridane.  Quiatiliui  diacuMOd  their  rolea 
of  ontoTj,  aod  Aulua  OelUua  painted  the  whole  tociety  ia  which  the; 
mored.  Oi)theiTiDJuriouainBaenceupoiieloqueDce,aeePetroiuuB,  Safyricm, 
j.  3.  Much  euriout  information  abont  the  ihotniiciana  la  collected  in  Miutba, 
MoraluU*  de  t Empire  romam,  and  in  Niaaid,  EUide§  ner  let  PoiUi  latiai  dt 
la  Divadetice,  art.  JuTcniU. 
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vered  in  certain  conjunctures  of  their  lives.  Sometimes  they 
awakened  the  admiratitm  of  their  audience  by  making  a 
dy,  a  cockroach,  dust,  smoke,  a  mouse,  or  a  parrot  the 
subject  of  their  eloquent  eulogy.'  Others,  again,  exercised 
their  ingenuity  in  defending  some  glaring  paradox  or 
sophism,  or  in  debating  some  intricate  case  of  law  or 
morals,  or  they  deUvered  literary  lectures  remarkable  for 
a  minute  but  captious  and  fastidious  criticism.  Some  of 
the  rhetoricians  recited  only  harangues  prepared  with  the 
most  elaborate  care,  others  were  ready  debaters,  and  tiiey 
travelled  from  city  to  city,  challen^ng  opponents  to  dis- 
cuss some  subtle  -and  usually  frivolous  question.  The  poet 
Juvenal  and  the  satirist  Lucian  had  both  for  a  time 
followed  this  profession.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  ac- 
quired immense  wealth,  travelled  with  a  splendid  retinue, 
and  excited  transports  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cities- they 
visited.  They  were  often  chained  by  cities  to  appear 
before  the  emperor  to  plead  for  a  remission  of  taxes,  or 
of  the  punishment  due  for  some  offence.  They  became 
in  a  great  measure  the  educators  of  the  people,  and  con- 
tributed very  largely  to  form  and  direct  their  taste. 

It  had  been  from  the  first  the  custom  of  some  philo- 
sophers to  adopt  this  profession,  and  to  expound  in  the 
form  of  rhetorical  lectures  the  principles  of  their  school. 
In  the  Flavian  period  and  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines, 
tliis  alliance  of  philosophy,  and  especially  of  stoical  phi- 
losophy, with  rhetoric  became  more  marked,  and  the 

'  '  Cependant  ces  otaUuts  D'dtaient  jamuH  plui  udmirfB  que  lonqu'ili 
tVBJent  le  bonbeui  de  trouver  un  lujetou  la  louange  fut  un  lour  da  force. 
.  .  ,  Lucien  a  fait  I'ilogo  de  la  mouche;  Froatoa  de  la  pouuigre,  da  Ift 
fum^e,  de  Li  negligence;  IKon  Cliiyeostome  de  la  cbevelure,  du  peiroquet, 
etc  Au  dnquiitne  ai^le,  Sjn^iu,  qui  fut  uu  gnnd  ^veque,  fera  le  pandgy- 
rique  de  la  cnlvitie,  long  ouvrage  ou  toutea  las  Bdences  sont  misas  i,  cod- 
tribulion  pour  appreadre  aux  hommes  ce  qu'il  j  a  nou-seulement  de  bonlieur 
inais  ausai  de  in^ritt)  a  Stie  chaure.' — Martha,  Moralittet  de  CEmpire  romaiu 
(ed.  ISOo),  p.  375. 
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foundation  of  liberally  endowed  ichairs  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  by  Vespasian,  Hadrian,  and  Marcus  Aureliua 
contributed  to  sustain  it.  Discourses  of  the  Flatonist 
Maximus  of  Tyr,  and  of  the  Stoic  Dion  Chrysostora,  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  th^  are  both  of  a  high  order  of 
intrinsic  merit.  The  first  turn  chiefly  on  such  eubjects 
as  the  comparative  excellence  of  active  and  contemplative 
life,  the  pure  and  noble  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature 
which  underlie  the  fables  or  allegories  of  Homer,  the  dsemon 
of  Socrates,  the  Platonic  notions  of  the  Divinity,  the  duty 
of  prayer,  the  end  of  philosophy,  and  the  ethics  of  love.' 
Dion  Chrysostom,  in  his  orations,  expounded  the  noblest 
and  purest  theism,  examined  the  place  which  images 
should  occupy  in  worship,  advocated  humanity  to  slaves, 
and  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  writer  in  the  Roman 
Empire  who  denounced  hereditary  slavery  as  illegitimate.' 
His  Ufe  was  very  eventful  and  very  noble.  He  had  be- 
come famous  as  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  skilled  in  the 
laborious  frivoUties  of  the  profession.  Calamity,  however, 
and  the  writings  of  Plato  induced  him  to  abandon  them 
and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind.  Having  defended  with  a  generous  rashness  a 
man  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  tyranny  of  Domitian, 
he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Borne  in  the  garb  of  a 
beggar,  and  carrying  with  him  only  a  work  of  Plato 
and  a  speech  of  Demosthenes,  he  travelled  to  the  most 
distant  frontiers  of  the  empire.  He  gained  his  livelihood 
by  the  work  of  his  hands,  for  he  refused  to  receive  money 
for  his  discourses ;  but  he  taught  and  captivated  the 
Greek  colonists  who  were  scattered  among  the  barbarians, 
and  even  the  barbarians  themselves.     TJpoa  the  assassi- 

'  There  b  k  good  raview  of  the  teaching  of  Moiimiu  in  Cbtunpagii]-,  Zu 
AjUoniiu,  tome  ii  pp.  207-215. 
■  Orat.  IV. ;  Jte  SereOidt.  ' 
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natioD  of  DomidaD,  when  the  l^ons  hesitated  to  give 
their  allegiance  to  Nero,  the  eloquence  of  IHon  Chrysoatom 
overcame  their  irresolution.  By  the  same  eloquence  he 
more  than  once  appeased  seditions  in  Alexandria  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  He  preached  before  Trajan 
on  the  duties  of  royalty,  taking  a  line  of  Homer  for  his 
text.  He  electrified  the  vast  and  polished  audience 
assembled  at  Athens  for  the  Olympic  games  as  he  had 
before  done  the  rude  barbarians  of  Scytbia.  Though  his 
taste  was  by  no  means  untainted  by  the  frivolities  of  the 
rhetorician,  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  arts  that  awaken 
curiosity  and  attention,  and  his  eloquence  commanded 
the  moat  various  audiences  in  the  most  distant  lands. 
His  special  mission,  however,  was  to  popularise  stoicism 
by  diffusing  its  principles  through  the  masses  of  man- 
kind.* 

The  names,  and  in  some  cases  a  few  fragments,  of  the 
writings  of  many  other  rhetorical  philosophers,  such  as 
Herod  Atticua,  Favorinus,  Pronto,  Taurus,  Fabianus, 
and  Julianus,  have  come  down  to  us,  and  each  was  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  passionate  admirers,  and  contributed 
to  form  a  literary  society  in  the  great  cities  of  tlie  empire. 
We  have  a  vivid  picture  of  this  movement  in  the  *Altic 
Nights '  of  Aulus  Qellius — a  work  which  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  instructive  in  Latin  literature,  and 
which  bears  to  the  literary  society  of  the  period  of  the 
AutoniQea  much  the  same  relation  as  the  writings  of 
Helvdtius  to  the  Parisian  society  on  the  eve  of  the 
SevolutioD.  Helv^tius,  it  is  said,  coUected  the  materials 
for  his  great  work  on  *  Mind '  chiefly  from  the  conversation  ■ 
of  the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris  at  a  time  when  that  con- 
versation had  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  which  even 

'  Se«  the  aiuguUi'lj  charming  efiu;  on  Dion  Cbiysoetom,  in  M.  Mutlu'a 
booL 
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rrenchmen  had  never  before  equalled.  He  wrote  in  the 
^e  of  the  'EncyclopEBdia,'  when  the  social  and  political 
convulsions  of  the  Kcvolution  were  as  yet  unfelt,  when 
the  first  dazzling  gleams  of  intellectual  ireedom  had 
flashed  upon  a  society  long  clouded  by  superstition  and 
aristocratic  pride,  when  the  genius  of  Voltaire  and  the 
peerless  conversational  powers  of  Diderot,  irradiating 
the  bold  philosophies  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  had  kindled 
an  intellectual  enthusiasm  through  all  the  ranks  of 
fashion,^  and  when  the  contempt  for  the  wisdom  and 
the  methods  of  the  past  was  only  equalled  by  the  pre- 
vaihng  confidence  in  the  future.  Brilliant,  graceful,  versa- 
tile, and  superficial,  with  easy  eloquence  and  lax  morals, 
with  a  profound  disbelief  in  moral  excellence,  and  an'in- 
tense  appreciation  of  intellectual  beauty,  disdaining  all 
pedantry,  superstition,  and  mystery,  and  with  an  almost 
fanatical  persuasion  of  the  omnipotence  of  analysis,  he 
embodied  the  principles  of  his  contemporaries  in  a  philo- 
sophy which  represents  all  virtue  and  heroism  as  but 
disguised  self-interest ;  he  illustrated  every  ailment,  not 
by  the  pedantic  learning  of  the  schools,  but  by  the 
sparkling  anecdotes  and  acute  literary  criticisms  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  he  thus  produced  a  work  which, 
besides  its  intrinsic  merits,  was  the  most  perfect  mirror 
of  the  society  from  which  it  sprang.'  Very  different, 
both  in  form,  subject,  and  tendency,  but  not  less  truly 
representative,  was  the  work  of  Aulus  Qellius.    It  is  the 

'  Mr.  Buckle,  in  bis  admirable  cbapt«r  on  the  '  Froiimnte  Cause  of  tha 
French  Rerolution '  ( JRtf.  of  Cidliialioa,  voL  i.),  has  painted  thia  fasbionable 
enthuaiaam  for  kniiwledge  vith  gmt  power,  and  illustraled  it  with  ample 
leaniiDg. 

*  The  iAjing  of  Mme.  Dudeffand  about  HeUftius  is  well  known  :  '  C'eat 
unhommequi  adit  leaecretde  loutlemonde.'  How  trulj  IlelT^tius  nipre- 
santed  this  fashionable  eocietj  appears  rerj  plainly  from  the  vivid  portrait 
oi  it  in  the  XotuvlU  SHoite,  part  ii.  letter  zvii,  a  masterpiece  of  iki  kind. 
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journal,  or  common-place  book,  or  miscellany  of  a  scholar 
moving  in  the  centre  of  the  Uterary  society  of  both 
Eome  and  Athens  during  the  latter  period  of  the  An- 
toaines,  profoundly  imbued  with  its  spirit,  and  devoting 
his  leisure  to  painting  its  leading  figures,  and  compiling 
the  substance  of  their  teaching.  Few  books  exhibit  a 
more  curious  picture  of  the  combination  of  intense  child- 
like literary  and  moral  enthusiasm  with  the  most  hopeless 
intellectual  degeneracy.  Each  prominent  philosopher 
was  surrounded  by  a  train  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  who 
made  the  lecture-room  resound  with  their  applause,'  and 
accepted  him  as  their  monitor  in  all  the  iaffairs  of  life. 
He  rebuked  publicly  every  instance  of  vice  or  of  affecta- 
tion he  had  observed  in  their  conduct,  received  them  at 
his  own  table,  became  their  friend  and  confidant  in  thdr 
troubles,  and  sometimes  assisted  them  by  his  advice  in 
their  professional  duties.*  Taurus,  Favorinus,  Fronto, 
and  Atticus  were  the  most  prominent  figures,  and  each 
seems  to  have  formed,  in  the  centre  of  a  corrupt  society, 
a  little  company  of  young  men  devoted  with  the  simplest 
and  most  ardent  earnestness  to  the  cultivation  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  excellence.  Yet  this  society  was 
singulariy  puerile.  The  age  of  genius  had  closed,  and 
the  age  of  pedantry  had  succeeded  it.  Minute,  curious, 
.and  &slidious  verbal  critidsm  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
past  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  scholar,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  his  mind  had  become  retrospective  and 
even  archaic.     Ennius  was  esteemed  a  greater  poet  than 

>  MuMinius  tried  to  (top  thia  ciutom  of  appUndiug  the  lecturer.  (Aul. 
Gell.JV«(4.  T.  I.)  The  habltA  that  were  formed  in  tlie  schools  of  the  rhetoricuns 
were  sometimes  carried  into  the  churches,  and  we  have  frequent  DOticea  of 
preachete  (especially  St.  Cfarjeoetom)  being  vociferously  applauded. 

'  Thus  Oelliushiniself  consulted  FaTorinuB.aboDtaperplexii)g  case  which 
he  had,  in  his  capacity  of  magistrate,  to  judge,  end  received  from  his  uiaater 
tt  long  diMertatioa  on  the  duties  of  a  judge  (xiv.  3). 
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Vii^I,  and  Cato  a  greater  prose  writer  than  Cicero.  It 
was  the  affectation  of  some  to  tesselate  their  conversa- 
tion with  antiquated  and  obsolete  words.'  The  study  of 
etymologies  had  risen  into  great  favotir,  and  curious 
questions  of  grammar  and  pronunciation  were  ardently 
debated.  Logic,  as  in  most  ages  of  intellectual  poverty, 
was  greatly  studied  and  prized.  Bold  speculations  and 
original  thought  had  almost  ceased,  but  it  was  the  de- 
light of  the  philosophers  to  throw  the  ailments  of  great 
writers  into  the  form  of  syllogisms,  and  to  debate  them 
according  to  the  rules  of  Uie  schools.  The  very  amuse- 
ments of  the  scholars  took  the  form  of  a  whimsical  and 
puerile  pedantry.  Gellius  recalls,  with  a  thrill  of  emotion, 
those  enchanting  evenings  when,  their  more  serious  studies 
being  terminated,  the  disciples  of  Taurus  assembled  at 
the  table  of  their  master  to  pass  the  happy  hours  in  dis- 
cussing sucb  questions  as  when  a  man  can  be  said  to  die, 
whether  in  the  last  moment  of  hfe  or  in  the  first  moment 
of  death;  or  when  he  can  be  said  to  get  up,  whether 
when  he  is  still  on  his  bed  or  when  he  has  just  left  it' 
Sometimes  they  proposed  to  one  another  literary  questions, 
'  as  what  old  writer  had  employed  some  common  word  in 
a  sense  that  had  since  become  obsolete ;  or  they  discussed 
such  syllogisms  aa  these ; — *  You  have  what  you  have  not 
lost ;  you  have  not  lost  horns,  therefore  you  have  horns.' 
'  You  arc  not  what  I  am.  I  am  a  man ;  therefore  you 
are  not  a  man.''  As  moralists  they  exhibited  a  very 
genuine  love  of  moral  excellence,  but  the  same  pedantic 
and  retrospective  character.  They  were  continually  di- 
lating on  the  regulations  of  the  censors  and  the  customs 

'  L  la 

*  A'od.  Alt.  Ti.  13.    Thej  called  theM  queetionB  lytt^on'ooa,  aa  being  well 
Btted  to  stimulate  nunda  already  mellowed  by  yina, 
■xvULS. 

sa 
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of  the  earliest  period  of  the  republic.  They  acquired  the 
habit  of  never  enforcing  the  simpl^t  lesson  without 
illustrating  it  by  a  profusion  of  ancient  examples  and  by 
detached  sentences  from  some  philosopher,  which  they 
employed  much  as  texts  of  Scripture  are  often  employed 
in  the  writings  of  the  Puritans.'  Above  all,  they  delighted 
in  cases  of  conscience,  which  they  discussed  with  the 
subtlety  of  the  schoolmen. 

Lactantius  has  remarked  that  the  Stoics  were  espe- 
cially noted  for  the  popular  or  democratic  character  of 
their  teaching.'  To  their  success  in  this  respect  their 
alliance  with  the  rhetoricians  probably  largely  contri- 
buted ;  but  in  other  ways  it  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
school.  The  useless  speculations,  refinements,  and  para- 
doses which  the  subtle  genius  of  Chrysippus  had  con- 
nected with  the  simple  morals  of  stoicism,  had  been  for 
the  most  part  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  early 
Eoman  Stoics;  but  in  the  teaching  of  the  rhetoricians 
they  became  supreme.  The  endowments  given  by  the  An- 
tonines  to  philosophers  attracted  a  multitude  of  impostors, 
who  wore  long  beards  and  the  dress  of  the  philosopher, 
but  whose  lives  were  notoriously  immoral.  The  Cynics 
especially,  professing  to  reject  the  ordinary  convention- 
alities of  society,  and  being  under  none  of  that  disciphne 
or  superintendence  which  in  the  worst  period  has  secured 
at  least  external  morality  among  the  mendicant  monks, 
continually  threw  off  every  vestige  of  virtue  and  of  de- 
cency. Instead  of  moulding  great  characters  and  inspiring 
heroic  actions,  stoicism  became  a  school  of  the  idlest 

'  We  liave  &  curious  ex&mple  of  Haia  in  a  letter  of  Marcus  Aureliue  pro- 
serred  by  GnllicanuB  ia  hia  Life  of  Avidiui  Cauiut. 

'  <  SenasTUnt  hoc  Stoid  qui  servis  et  mulieribus  philoaopbuiduin  esse 
dixernnt' — L«ct.  Not.  Dio.  iii.  25.  Zeno  was  often  reproached  for  gatheriog 
the  pooi^t  and  most  Kidid  aiuund  him  wben  he  lectured.  (Diog.  Latirt. 
Zmo.) 
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casuistry,  or  the  cloak  for  manifest  imposture.'  The  very 
generation  which  saw  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  throne,  saw 
also  the  extinction  of  the  influence  of  his  sect. 

The  internal  causes  of  the  decadence  of  stoicism,  though 
very  powerful,  are  insufficient  to  explain  this  complete 
edipse.  The  chief  cause  must  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  minds  of  men  had  taken  a  new  turn,  and 
their  enthusiasm  was  flowing  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
oriental  religions,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Plotinus, 
Porphyry,  lamblichus,  and  Proclus,  of  a  mythical  phi- 
losophy which  was  partly  Egyptian  and  partly  Platonic 
It  remains  for  me,  in  concluding  this  review  of  the  Pagan 
empire,  to  indicate  and  explain  this  last  transformation  of 
pagan  morals. 

It  was  in  the  first  place  a  very  natural  reaction  against 
the  extreme  aridity  of  the  stoical  casuistry,  and  also 
against  the  scepticism  which  Sextus  Empiricus  had  re- 
vived, and  in  this  respect  it  represents  a  law  of  the  human 
mind  which  has  been  more  than  once  illustrated  iu  later 
times.  Thus,  the  captious,  unsatisfying,  intellectual  sub- 
tleties of  the  schoolmen  were  met  by  the  purely  emo- 
tional and  mystical  school  of  St.  Bonaventura,  and  after- 
wards of  Tauler,  and  thus  the  adoration  of  the  human 
inteUect,  that  was  general  in  the  philosophy  of  the  last 
century,  prepared  the  way  for  the  complete  denial  of  its 
competency  by  De  Maistre  and  by  Lammenais. 

Id  the  nest  place,  mysticism  was  a  normal  continuation 
of  the  spirituahsing  movement  which  had  long  been  ad- 
vancing. We  have  already  seen  that  the  strong  tendency 
of  ethics,  from  Cato  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  to  enlarge  the 

>  ThiB  decadence  waa  noticed  and  rebuked  bj  some  of  tlie  leading  pbilo- 
tophera.  See  the  language  of  Epictetiu  in  Aman  ii.  19,  iv.  8,  and  of 
Ileiod  Atticiia  in  Aul.  Oell.  i.  2,  ix.  3.  St.  Augmtine  apeaka  of  tlie  cynica  as 
having  in  Ma  time  sunk  into  tmivenal  contempt. 
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prominence  of  the  emotions  in  the  type  of  virtue.  The  for- 
mation of  a  gentle,  a  spiritual,  and,  in  a  word,  a  religious 
character  had  become  a  prominent  part  of  moral  culture, 
and  it  was  regarded  not  simply  as  a  means,  but  as  an 
end.  Still  both  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Cato  were  Stoics. 
They  both  represented  the  same  general  cast  or  concep- 
tion of  virtue,  although  in  Marcus  Aurehua  the  type  had 
been  profoundly  modified.  But  the  time  was  soon  to 
come  when  the  balance  between  the  practical  and  the  emo- 
tional parts  of  virtue,  which  had  been  steadily  changing, 
should  be  decisively  turned  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and 
the  type  of  stoicism  was  then  necessarily  discarded. 

A  concurrence  of  political  and  commercial  causes  Had 
arisen  very  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  oriental 
beliefe.  Commerce  had  produced  a  constant  intercourse 
between  Egypt  and  Italy.  Great  numbers  of  oriental 
slaves,  passionately  devoted  to  their  national  reli^ons, 
existed  in  Borne ;  and  Alexandria,  which  combined  a  great 
intellectual  development  vrith  a  geographical  and  com- 
mercial position,  exceedingly  fiivourable  to  a  fusion  of 
many  docti-ines,  soon  created  a  school  of  thought  which 
acted  powerfully  upon  the  world.  Four  great  systems 
of  eclectidsm  arose ;  Aristobulus  and  Fhilo  tinctured 
Judaism  with  Greek  and  Egyptian  philosophy.  The 
Gnostics  and  the  Alexandrian  fathers  united,  though  in 
very  different  proportions,  Christian  doctrines  with  the 
same  elements ;  while  Neoplatonism,  at  least  in  its  later 
forms,  represented  a  fusion  of  the  Greek  and  I^yptian 
mind.  A  great  analogy  was  discovered  between  the  ideal 
philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  mystical  philosophy  that  was 
indigenous  to  the  East,  and  the  two  ^tems  readily 
blended.* 

But  the  most  powerful  cause  of  the  movement  was  the 

'  This  moyement  ia  well  tieated  br  VRcliero^  Hid  dt  r£ccle  TAUxandrie, 
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intense  desire  for  positive  religious  belief,  which  had  long 
been  growing  in  the  empire.  The  period  when  Eoman 
incredulity  reached  its  extreme  point  had  been  the  cen- 
tury that  preceded  and  the  half  century  that  followed 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  sudden  dissolution  of  the  old 
habits  of  the  republic  effected  through  political  causes, 
the  first  comparison  of  the  multitudinous  religions  of  the 
empire,  and  the  writings  of  Euhemerus  had  produced  an 
absolute  religious  disbelief  which  Epicureanism  represented 
and  encouraged.  This  disbeUef,  however,  as  I  have  al- 
ready noticed,  co-existed  with  numerous  magical  and 
astrological  superstitions,  and  the  ignorance  of  physical 
science  was  so  great,  and  the  conception  of  general  laws 
so  ftunt,  that  the  materials  for  a  great  revival  of  super- 
stition still  remained.  IVom  the  middle  of  the  first 
century,  a  more  believing  and  reverent  spirit  began  to 
arise.  Tlie  wcMrship  of  Isis  and  Serapis  forced  their 
way  into  Home  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  rulers. 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  at  the  close  of  the  Flavian  period, 
had  endeavoured  to  unite  moral  teaching  with  reUgious 
practices ;  the  oracles,  which  had  long  ceased,  were  par- 
tially restored  under  the  Antonines ;  the  calamities  and 
visible  decline  of  the  empire  withdrew  the  minds  of  men 
fixim  that  proud  patriotic  worship  of  Eoman  greatness, 
which  was  long  a  substitute  for  rehgious  feeling,  and  the 
frightful  pestilence  that  swept  over  the  land  in  the  reigns 
of  Marcus  Aurehus  and  his  successor  was  followed  by 
a  blind,  feverish,  and  spasmodic  superstition.  Besides 
this,  men  have  never  acquiesced  for  any  considerable 
time  in  a  neglect  of  the  great  problems  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  destinies  of  the  soul,  or  dispensed  with  some 
form  of  reli^ous  worship  and  aspirations.  That  religi- 
ous instincts  are  as  truly  a  part  of  our  nature  as  are  our 
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appetites  and  our  nerves,  is  a  feet  which  all  history  es- 
tablishes, and  which  fonns  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
the  reality  of  that  unseen  world  to  which  the  soul  of 
man  continually  tends.  Early  Soman  stoicism,  which  in 
this  respect  somewhat  resembled  the  modern  positive 
school,  diverted  for  the  most  part  its  votaries  from  the 
great  problems  of  reUgion,  and  attempted  to  evolve  its 
entire  system  of  ethics  out  of  existing  human  nature, 
without  appealing  to  any  external  supernatural  sanction. 
But  the  Platonic  school,  and  the  Egyptian  school,  which 
connected  itself  with  the  name  of  Pythagoras,  were  both 
essentiaUy  religious.  The  first  aspired  to  the  Deity  as  the 
source  and  model  of  virtue,  admitted  dtemons  or  subor- 
dinate spiritual  agents  acting  upon  mankind,  and  explained 
and  purified,  in  no  hostile  spirit,  the  popular  religions. 
The  latter  made  the  state  of  ecstasy  or  quietism  its  ideal 
condition,  and  sought  to  purify  the  mind  by  theui^  or 
special  religious  rites.  Both  philosophies  conspired  to 
efiect  a  great  religious  reformation  in  which  the  Greek 
spirit  usually  represented  the  rational,  and  the  Egyptian 
the  mystical  element. 

Of  the  first,  Plutarch  was  the  head.  He  taught  the 
supreme  authority  of  reason.  He  ai^ed  elaborately 
that  superstition  is  worse  than  atheism,  for  it  calumniates 
the  character  of  the  Deity,  and  its  evils  are  not  negative, 
but  positive.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  far  from  regarding 
the  Mythology  as  a  tissue  of  fables.  Some  things  he 
denies.  Others  he  explains  away.  Othei-a  he  frankly 
accepts.  He  teaches  for  the  most  part  a  pure  monotheism, 
which  he  reconciles  vrith  the  common  hehet,  partly  by 
describing  the  different  divinities  as  simply  popular  per- 
sonifications of  Divine  attributes,  and  partly  by  the  usual 
explanation  of  doamons.  He  discarded  most  of  the  febles 
of  the  poets,  applying  to  them  with  fearless   severity 
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the  tests  of  humaa  morality,  and  rejecting  indignantly 
tbose  which  attribute  to  the  Deity  cruel  or  immoral 
actiona.  He  denounces  all  religious  terrorism,  and  draws 
a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  both  the  superstitious 
and  idolatrous  conception  of  the  Deity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  philosophical  conception  on  the  other.  'The 
superstitious  man  believes  in  the  gods,  but  he  has  a  false 
idea  of  their  nature.  Those  good  beings  whose  providence 
watches  over  us  with  so  much  care,  those  beings  so  ready 
to  forget  our  faults,  he  represents  as  ferocious  and  cruel 
tyrants,  taking  pleasure  in  tormenting  us.  He  believes 
the  founders  of  brass,  the  sculptors  of  stone,  the  moulders 
of  wax ;  he  attributes  to  the  gods  a  human  form ;  he  adorns 
and  worships  the  image  he  has  made,  and  he  listens  not  to 
the  philosophers,  and  men  of  knowledge  who  associate  the 
Divine  image,  not  with  bodily  beauty,  but  with  grandeur 
and  majesty,  with  gentleness  and  goodness.' '  On  the  other 
hand,  Plutarch  believed  that  there  was  undoubtedly  a 
certain  supernatural  basis  in  the  pagan  creed ;  he  believed 
in  oracles  ;  he  defended,  in  a  very  ingenious  essay,  here- 
ditary punishment,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  special  Provi- 
dence ;  he  admitted  a  future  retribution,  though  he 
repudiated  the  notion  of  physical  torment ;  and  he  brought 
into  dear  relief  the  moral  teaching  conveyed  in  some  of 
the  fables  of  the  poets. 

The  position  which  Plutarch  occupied  under  Trajan, 
Maximua  of  Tyr  occupied  in  the  next  generation.  Like 
Plutarch,  but  with  a  greater  consistency,  he  mamtained 
a  pure  monotheistic  doctrine,  declaring  that '  Zeus  is  that 
most  ancient  and  guiding  mind  that  begot  all  things — 
Athene  is  prudence — -Apollo  ia  the  sun.*    like  Plutarch, 
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he  developed  the  Platoaic  doctrine  of  daemons  as  an  ex- 
planation of  much  of  the  mythology,  and  he  applied  an 
all^orical  interpretation  with  great  fi-eedom  to  the  fables 
of  Homer,  which  formed  the  text  book  or  the  Bible  of 
Paganism.  By  these  means  he  eDdeavoured  to  clarify 
the  popular  creed  from  all  elements  inconsistent  with  a 
pure  monotheism,  and  from  all  legends  of  doubtful 
morality,  while  he  sublimated  the  popular  worship  into  a 
harmless  symbolism.  '  The  goda,'  he  assures  us,  '  them- 
selves need  no  images,'  but  the  in6rmity  of  human  nature 
requu^s  visible  signs  '  on  which  to  rest'  '  Those  who 
po^ess  so  strong  a  memory,  that  with  a  steady  mind  they 
can  rise  to  heaven,  and  to  God,  are  in  no  need  of  statues. 
But  such  men  are  very  rare.'  He  then  proceeds  to  recount 
the  different  ways  by  which  men  have  endeavoured  to 
represent  or  symbolise  the  Divine  nature,  as  the  statues 
of  Greece,  the  animals  of  Egypt,  or  the  sacred  flame  of 
Persia.  '  The  God,'  he  continues,  '  the  Father  and  the 
Pounder  of  all  that  exists,  older  than  the  sun,  older  than 
the  sky,  greater  than  all  time,  than  every  age,  and  than 
all  the  works  of  nature,  whom  no  words  can  express, 
whom  no  eye  can  see  .  .  .  What  can  we  say  concerning 
his  images  ?  Only  let  men  understand  -  that  there  is  but 
one  divine  nature ;  but  whether  the  art  of  Phidias  chieily 
preserves  his  memory  among  the  Gfreeks,  or  the  worship 
of  animals  among  the  Egyptians,  a  river  among  these,  or 
a  flame  among  those,  I  do  not  blame  the  variety  of  the 
representations — only  let  men  understand  that  there  is 
but  one ;  only  let  them  love  one,  let  them  preserve  one 
in  their  memory.'  ^ 

A  third  writer  who,  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Maximus 
of  Tyr,  made  some  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  was  Apu- 

*  DitH)t.  xxxriiL 
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leius,  who,  however,  both  as  a  moral  teacher,  and  in  his 
freedom  from  superstition,  was  far  inferior  to  the  preced- 
ing. The  religion  he  most  admired  was  the  Egyptian ; 
but  in  his  philosophy  he  was  a  Platonist,  and  in  that  capa- 
city, besides  an  exposition  of  the  Platonic  code  of  morals, 
he  has  left  us  a  angularly  clear  and  striking  disquisition 
on  the  doctriae  of  djjemons.  '  These  dsemons,'  he  says, 
'  are  the  bearers  of  blessings  and  prayers  between  the 
inhabitants  of  earth  and  heaven,  carrying  prayers  fixsm 
the  one  and  as^tance  frt)m  the  other  ...  By  them  also, 
as  Plato  maintained  in  his  "Banquet,"  all  revelations,  all 
the  various  miracles  of  magicians,  all  kinds  of  omens, 
are  ruled.  They  have  their  several  tasks  to  perfonn, 
their  difierent  departments  to  govern;  some  directing 
dreams,  others  the  disposition  of  the  entrails,  others  the 
flight  of  bird^  .  .  .  The  supreme  deities  do  not  descend 
to  these  things — they  leave  them  to  the  intermediate 
divinities.''  But  these  intermediate  spirits  are  not  simply 
the  agents  of  supernatural  phenomena — ^they  are  also  the 
guardians  of  our  virtue  and  the  recorders  of  our  actions. 
'Each  man  has  in  life  witnesses  and  guards  of  his  deeds, 
visible  to  no  one,  but  always  present,  witnessing  not  only 
every  act  but  every  thought.  When  life  has  ended  and 
we  must  return  whence  we  came,  this  same  genius  who 
had  charge  over  us,  takes  us  away  and  hurries  us  in  his 
custody  to  judgment,  and  then  assists  us  in  pleading  our 
cause.  If  any  thing  is  falsely  asserted  he  corrects  it — if 
true,  he  substantiates  it,  and  according  to  his  witness  our 
sentence  is  determined.'* 

There  are  many  aspects  in  which  these  attempts  at 
rehgious  reform  are  both  interesting  and  important.  They 

'  On  tbe  diemon  of  Socmtes. 

*  Ibid.    See,  on  the  office  of  diemons  or  genii,  Arriiu  L  14,  and  a  cimoua 
cbapter  in  AmmiaDus  MorcelL  xxL  14.    See,  too,  Plotiniu,  ^rd  -Enn.  lib.  ir. 
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are  interesting,  because  the  doctrine  of  dsemons,  mingled, 
it  is  true,  with  the  theory  of  Euheraerus  about  the  origin 
of  the  deities,  was  univa^ally  accepted  by  the  fathers  as 
the  true  explanation  of  the  Pagan  theology,  because  the 
notion  and,  after  the  third  century,  even  the  artistic 
type  of  the  guardian  genius,  reappeared  in  that  of  the 
guardian  angel,  and  because  the  transition  from  poly- 
theism to  the  conception  of  a  single  deity  acting  by  the 
delegation  or  ministration  of  an  army  of  subsidiary 
spirits,  was  manifestly  fitted  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  Christianity.  They  are  interesting,  too,  as 
showing  the  anxiety  of  the  human  mind  to  subhmate  its 
religious  creed  to  the  level  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
staudartl  it  had  attained,  and  to  make  reUgious  ordinances 
in  some  degree  the  instrmnents  of  moral  improvemenL 
But  tliey  are  interesting  above  all,  because  the  Greek 
and  Egyptian  methods  of  reform  represent  with  typical 
distinctness  the  two  great  tendencies  of  religious  thought 
in  all  succeeding  periods.  The  Greek  spirit  was  essentially 
rationalistic  and  eclectic ;  the  Egyptian  spirit  was  essen- 
tially mystical  and  devotional.  The  Greek  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  his  religion.  He  modified,  curtailed,  refined, 
allegorised  or  selected.  He  treated  its  incMisistencies, 
or  absurdities,  or  immoralities,  with  predselythe  same 
freedom  of  criticism  as  those  he  encountered  in  ordinaiy 
life.  The  ^lyptian,  on  the  other  hand,  bowed  low  before 
the  Pivine  presence.  He  veiled  his  eyes,  he  humUed  his 
reason,  he  repiesoited  the  introductioa  of  a  new  dement 
into  the  morul  life  of  Eun:^,  the  spirit  (rfrdigioos  rerw- 
euci?  and  awe. 

*The  Egyptian  deities,'  it  was  obeored  byApolaus, 
*  were  ehiedy  honoured  by  lamentations,  and  the  Gi«ek 
diviniues  by  dances.'*    The  truth  of  the  last  pan  of  tha 

1  A  iln— *  &04M. 
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veiy  OTgnificant  remark  appears  in  every  p^e  of  Greek 
history.  No  nation  had  a  richer  collection  of  games  and 
festivals  growing  out  of  its  religious  system ;  in  none  did 
a  light,  sportive,  and  often  Ucentious  &ncy  play  more 
fearlessly  around  the  popular  creed,  in  none  was  rehgious 
terrorism  more  rare.  The  Divinity  was  seldom  looked 
upon  as  hoher  than  man,  and  a  due  observance  of  certain 
rites  and  ceremonies  was  deemed  an  ample  tribute  to  pay 
to  him.  In  the  I^yptian  ^tem  the  religious  ceremonies 
were  veiled  in  mystery  and  allegory.  Chastity,  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  ablutions,  long  and  mysterious  cere- 
monies of  preparation  or  initiation,  were  the  most  pro- 
minent features  of  worship.  The  deities  representing 
the  great  forces  of  nature,  and  shrouded  by  mysterious 
symbols,  excited  a  degree  of  awe  which  no  other  ancient 
religion  approached. 

The  speculative  philosophy,  and  the  conceptions  of 
morals,  that  accompanisd  the  inroad  of  oriental  religion, 
were  of  a  kindred  nature.  The  most  prominent  cha- 
racteristic of  the  first  was  its  tendency  to  supersede  the 
deductions  of  the  reason  by  the  intuitions  of  ecstasy. 
Neoplatonism,  and  the  pliilosophers  that  were  allied  to 
it,  were  fundamentally  pantheistic,'  but  they  differed 
widely  from  the  pantheism  of  the  Stoics.  The  Stoics 
identified  man  with  God,  for  the  purpose  of  gloriiying 
man — the  Neoplatonists  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandising 
God.  In  the  conception  of  the  first,  man  independent, 
self-controlled,  and  participating  in  the  highest  nature  of 
the  universe,  has  no  superior  in  creation.  Accordmg  to 
the  latter,  man  is  almost  a  passive  being,  swayed  and  per- 
meated by  a  divine  imptdse.  Yet  he  is  not  altogether 
divine.    The  divinity  is  latent  in  his  soul,  but  dulled, 

'  I  ibould  except  Plotintu,  however,  who  wu  fnithful  in  this  point  to 
Plato,  and  wu  in  consequence  much  prai«ed  hf  the  ChriBtinu  fathers. 
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dimmed,  and  crushed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  body.  *  To 
bring  the  Ood  that  is  in  us  into  conformi^  with  the 
God  that  is  in  the  universe,'  to  elicit  the  ideas  that 
are  graven  in  the  mind,  but  obscured  and  hidden  by  the 
passions  of  the  flesh — above  all,  to  subdue  the  body,  which 
'u  the  sole  obstacle  to  our  complete  fruition  of  Deity — 
was  the  main  object  of  life.  Porphyry  described  all 
philosophy  as  an  anticipation  of  death — ^not  in  the  stoical 
sense  of  teaching  us  to  look  calmly  on  our  end,  but 
because  death  realises  the  ideal  of  philosophy,  the  com- 
plete separation  of  soul  and  body.  Hence  followed  an 
ascetic  morahty,  and  a  supersaisual  philosophy.  *The 
greatest  of  all  evils,'  we  are  told,  '  is  pleasure ;  because 
by  it  the  soul  is  nailed  or  riveted  to  the  bo(ly,  and  thinks 
that  true  which  the  body  persuades  it,  and  is  thus  de- 
prived of  the  sense  of  divine  things.''  '  Justice,  beauty, 
and  goodness,  and  all  things  that  ore  formed  by  them,  no 
eye  has  ever  seen,  no  bodily  sense  can  apprehend.  Phi- 
losophy must  be  pursued  by  pure  and  unmingled  reason 
and  with  deadened  senses ;  for  the  body  i^turbs  the 
mind,  so  that  it  cannot  follow  after  wisdom.  As  long  as 
it  is  lost  and  mingled  in  the  clay,  we  shall  never  sufficiently 
possess  the  truth  we  deare.'* 

But  the  reason  which  is  thus  extolled  as  the  revealer 
of  truth  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  process  of 
reasoning.  It  is  something  quite  different  from  criticism, 
amdysis,  comparison,  or  deduction.  It  is  essentially 
intuitive,  but  it  only  acquires  its  power  of  transcendental 
intuition  after  a  long  process  of  discipline.    When  a  man 


'  '  Omniam  malomm  tnuimnm  volnptaa,  qna  tenqoam  cIato  et  fibulft 
atiiinft  corpoii  uectitur ;  putatque  vei*  qnv  et  corpus  aaaAet,  et  ita  spolUtur 
leram  divinarum  napectu.' — iMEblichua,  De  Seda  Pj/thagor.  (Ronue,  1656), 
p.  3S.    BotinuK,  Ist  Em.  tj.  0. 

»  DaSecLl^.  pp.  36,  37. 
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passes  from  the  daylight  into  a  room  which  ia  almost 
dark,  he  is  at  first  absolutely  unable  to  see  the  objects 
aromid  him ;  but  gradually  hia  eye  grows  accustomed  to 
the  feeble  light,  the  outline  of  the  room  becomes  dimly 
viable,  object  after  object  emerges  into  sight,  until  at 
last,  by  intently  gazing,  he  acquires  the  power  of  seeing 
around  him  with  tolerable  distinctness.  In  this  fact  we 
have  a  partial  image  of  the  Neoplatonic  doctrine  of  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things.  Our  soul  is  a  dark  chamber, 
darkened  by  contact  with  the  flesh,  but  in  it  there  are 
graven  divine  ideas,  there  exists  a  living  divine  element. 
The  eye  of  reason,  by  long  and  steady  introspection,  can 
learn  to  decipher  these  characters;  the  will,  aided  by 
an  appointed  course  of  discipline,  can  evoke  this  divine 
element,  and  cause  it  to  blend  with  the  universal  spirit 
from  which  it  sprang.  The  power  of  mental  concentra- 
tion, and  of  metaphysical  abstraction,  are  therefore  the 
highest  intellectual  gifts,  and  quietism,  or  the  absorption 
of  our  nature  in  God,  is  the  last  stage  of  virtue.  '  The 
end  of  man,'  said  Pythagoras,  '  is  God.'  The  mysterious 
'One,'  the  metaphysical  abstraction  without  attributes 
and  without  form,  which  constitutes  the  First  Person 
of  the  Alexandrian  Trinity,  is  the  acme  of  human  thought 
and  the  condition  of  ecstasy  of  moral  perfection.  Plo- 
tinus,  it  was  said,  had  several  times  attained  it.  Porphyry, 
after  years  of  discipline,  once,  and  but  once,* — the  process 
of  reasoning  is  here  not  only  useless,  but  pernicious. 
'An  innate  knowledge  of  the  gods  is  implanted  in  our 
minds  prior  to  all  reasoning.'  *  In  divine  things  the  task 
of  man  is  not  to  create  or  to  acquire,  but  to  educe.  His 
means  of  perfection  are  not  dialectics  or  research,  but 

*  Porphprf,  Life  ofHotitHtt,  '  Itunblichiis,  De  Mytttriu,  L 
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long  and  patient  meditation,  silence,  abstinence  firom  the 
distractions  and  occupations  of  life,  the  subjugation  of  the 
flesh,  a  life  of  continual  discipline,  a  constant  attendance 
on  those  mysterious  rites  which  detach  him  from  material 
objects,  overawe  and  elevate  his  mind,  and  quicken  his 
realisation  of  the  Divine  presence.^ 

The  system  of  Neoplatonism  represents  a  mode  of 
thought  which  in  many  forms,  and  under  many  names, 
may  be  traced  through  the  most  various  ages  and  CTeeds. 
Mysticism,  transcendentalism,  inspiration  and  grace,  are 
all  words  expressing  the  deep-seated  belief  that  we  possess 
fountains  of  knowledge  apart  from  all  the  acquisitions  of 
the  senses ;  that  there  are  certain  states  of  mind,  certain 
flashes  of  moral  and  intellectual  iUuminatioa,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  play  or  combination  of  our 
ordinary  feculties.  For  the  sobriety,  the  timidity,  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  reasoning  spirit,  Neoplatonism  substituted 
the  transports  of  the  imagination ;  and  though  it  cultivated 
the  power  of  abstraction,  every  other  intellectual  gift  was 
sacrificed  to  the  discipline  of  asceticism.  It  made  men 
credulous,  because  it  suppressed  that  critical  spirit  which 
is  the  sole  barrier  to  the  ever-encroacliiDg  imagination, 
because  it  represented  superstitious  rites  as  especially 
conducive  to  that  state  of  ecstasy  which  was  the  condition 
of  revelation,  because  it  formed  a  nervous,  diseased,  expec- 
tant temperament,  ever  prone  to  hallucinations,  ever  agi- 
tated by  vague  and  uncertain  feelings  that  were  readily 
attributed  to  inspiration.  As  a  moral  system  it  carried, 
indeed,  the  purification  of  the  feehngs  and  ima^nation  to 
a  higher  perfection  than  any  preceding  school,  but  it  had 
the  deadly  fault  of  separating  sentiment  from  action.  In 
this  respect  it  was  well  fitted  to  be  the  close,  the  final 

'  See,  on  tliis  doctrine  of  ecstea^r,  Vacherot,  Hut.  de  FEcole  dAlexandrit, 
tome  i.  p.  670,  &c. 
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suicide,  of  Eoman  philosophy.  Cicero  assigned  a  place  of 
happiness  in  the  future  world  to  all  who  faithftdly  served 
the  state.'  The  Stoics  had  taught  that  all  virtue  was  vain 
that  did  not  issue  in  action.  Even  Epictetus,  in  his  portrait 
of  the  ascetic  cynic — even  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  his  minute 
self-examination,  had  never  forgotten  the  outer  world. 
The  e-arly  Platonists,  though  they  dwelt  very  strongly 
on  mental  discipline,  were  equally  practical.  Plutarch 
reminds  us  that  the  same  word  is  used  for  light,*  and  for 
man,  for  the  duty  of  man  is  to  be  the  light  of  the  world ; 
and  he  shrewdly  remarked  that  Hesiod  exhorted  the 
husbandman  to  pray  for  the  harvest,  but  to  do  so  with 
his  hand  upon  the  plough.  Apuleius,  expounding  Hato, 
taught  'that  he  who  is  inspired  by  nature  to  seek  after 
good  must  not  deem  himself  bom  for  himself  alone,  but 
for  all  mankind,  though  with  diverse  kinds  and  degrees 
of  obligation,  for  he  is  formed  first  of  all  for  his  country, 
then  for  his  relations,  then  for  those  with  whom  he  is 
joined  by  occupation  or  knowledge.'  Maximus  of  Tyr 
devoted  two  noble  essays  to  showing  the  vanity  of  all 
virtue  which  exhausts  itself  in  mental  transports  without 
radiating  in  action  among  mankind.  *What  use,'  he 
asked,  '  is  there  in  knowledge  unless  we  do  those  things 
for  which  knowledge  is  profitable  ?  What  use  is  there 
in  the  skill  of  the  physician  xmless  by  that  skill  he  heals 
the  sick,  or  in  the  art  of  Phidias,  unless  he  chisels  the 
ivory  or  the  gold.  .  .  .  Hercules  was  a  wise  man,  but 
not  for  himself,  but  that  by  his  wisdom  he  might  difiuse 
benefits  over  every  land  and  sea  .  .  Had  he  preferred  to 

*  'Sic  hab«to  om&ibuB  qui  patrinm  conaerraTeriDt,  adjaverint,  auxerint, 
oertumeaaeioccelo  acdefinitum  ]ocutuubt  beatitevoseropiteniofnuuitur.' — 
Cic.  Sbnot.  Sap. 

*  ^wCi  wl>i<:l>  is  poetically  usedforman.  SeePlut  BeLatenler  Viomdo.  A 
aimilar  thought  occurs  in  M.  Aurelius,  who  spealis  of  the  j^ood  maa  as  light 
which  onlj  ceases  to  shine  ivhea  it  ceases  to  be. 
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lead  a  life  apart  from  men,  and  to  follow  an  idle  wisdom, 
Hercules  would  indeed  have  been  a  Sophist,  and  no  one 
would  call  him  the  son  of  Zeus.  For  Qod  himself  is 
never  idle ;  were  He  to  rest,  the  sky  would  cease  to  move 
and  the  earth  to  produce,  and  the  rivers  to  Sow  into  the 
oceaQ,  and  the  seasons  to  pursue  their  appointed  course.'^ 
But  the  Neoplatonists,  though  they  sometimes  spoke  of 
civic  virtues,  r^arded  the  condition  of  ecstasy  as  not 
only  transcending  but  including  all,  tuid  that  conation 
could  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  passive  life.  The  eajing  of 
Anasagoras,  that  his  mission  was  '  to  contemplate  the  sun, 
the  stars,  and  the  com^  of  nature,  and  that  this  contem- 
plation was  wisdom,'  was  accepted  as  an  epitome  of  thdr 
philosophy.'  A  senator  named  Bogantianus,  who  had 
followed  the  teaching  of  Flotinus,  acquired  so  intense  a 
disgust  for  the  things  of  life,  that  he  left  all  his  property, 
relijsed  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  pnetor,  abandoned  his 
senatorial  functions,  and  withdrew  himself  from  every 
form  of  business  and  pleasure.  Flotinus,  instead  of  re- 
proaching him,  overwhelmed  him  with  eulogy,  selected 
him  as  his  lavomite  disciple,  and  continually  represented 
him  as  the  model  of  a  philosopher.* 

The  two  characteristics  I  have  noticed — the  abandon- 
ment of  civic  duties,  and  the  discouragement  of  the  criti- 
cal spirit — had  from  a  very  early  period  been  manifest  in 
the  Pythagorean  school*    Id  the  blending  philosophies  of 

■  Diu.  zxL  {6.  *  lamblichtM,  De  Stct.  Pt/Aafform,f.  S&. 

*  Poiph;i7,  Life  of  ^otmut,  cap.  tU.  ;  PlotJnu*,  lit  ^at.  it.  7.  S«e  on 
tlus  subject  Degenudo,  Hid.  de  la  FhHot.  iii.  p.  383. 

*  Tbu«  it  waa  said  of  ApoUonins  tlint  in  bis  teaching  at  £phe«iu  he  did  not 
apeak  after  the  manner  d  the  foUowets  of  Socn.Ua,  but  encleaTotired  to 
detach  hia  ducipleafrom  all  occupation  other  than  philoaophy. — IVtHottr.  ApolL 
of  Tytma,  ir.  2.  Cicero  notices  the  BTereJoD  the  I^thagoreans  of  his  time 
displajed  to  argument :  '  Quum  ex  iia  quKrvretur  quare  ita  euet,  lespondere 
solUod,  Jpw  diidt;  ipse  kutetn  erat  Fytbagons.'— i>t  ^al.  Dw,  L  fi. 
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the  third  and  fourth  century,  they  becnme  continually 
more  apparent.  Hotinus  was  still  an  independent  philo- 
sopher, inheriting  the  traditions  of  Greek  thought,  though 
not  the  traditions  of  Greek  life,  building  his  system 
avowedly  by  a  rational  method,  and  altogether  rejecting 
theui^  or  religious  magic  His  disciple,  Porphyry,  first 
made  Neoplatonism  anti-Chiistian,  and,  in  his  violent  an- 
tipathy to  the  new  &itb,  began  to  convert  it  into  a  reli- 
^ous  system.  lamblichus,  who  was  himself  an  JE^yptian 
priest,  completed  the  transformation,^  resolved  all  moral 
discipline  into  theurgy,  and  sacrificed  all  reasoning  to  faitli.^ ' 
■  Julian  attempted  to  realise  the  conception  of  a  revived 
Paganism,  blending  with  and  purified  by  philosophy.  In 
every  form  the  appetite  for  miracles  and  for  belief  was 
displayed.  The  theory  of  dsemons  completely  superseded 
the  old  stoical  naturalism,  which  regarded  the  different 
pagan  divinities  aa  allegories  or  personifications  of  the 
Divine  attributes.  The  Platonic  ethics  were  again,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  ascendant,  but  they  were  deeply  tinc- 
tured by  a  foreign  element  Thus,  suicide  was  condemned 
by  the  Neoplatonista,  not  merely  on  the  principle  of  Plato, 
that  it  is  an  abandonment  of  the  post  of  duty  to  which 
the  Deity  has  called  us,  but  also  on  the  quietist  ground, 
that  perturbation  is  necessarily  a  pollution  of  the  soul,  and 
that,  as  mental  perturbadon  accompanies  the  act,  the  soul 
of  the  suicide  departs  polluted  firom  the  body.'  The 
belief  in  a  future  world,  which  was  the  common  glory  of 
the  schools  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Plato,  had  become  uni- 
versal. As  Boman  greatness,  in  which  men  had  long  seen 
the  reward  of  virtue,  feded  rapidly  away,  the  conception, 

*  See  VachoKit,  toma  ii,  p.  66. 

*  See  Degerftndo,  HitL  de  la  PhOoiophit,  toin«  iii.  pp.  400, 40L 

*  Plotiniu  Ist  Efui.  iz. 
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of  'a  dty  of  Gfod'  began  to  grow  more  clearly  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  the  countless  slaves  ■who  were  among 
the  chief  propagators  of  oriental  faiths,  and  who  had 
begun  to  esercise  an  unprecedeiited  influence  in  Boman 
life,  turned  with  a  natural  and  a  touching  eagerness  to- 
wards a  happier  and  a  fireer  world.^  The  incredulity  of 
Lucretius,  Ccesar,  and  Fliny  had  disappeared.  Above  all^ 
a  fusion  had  been  effected  between  moral  discipline  and 
religion,  and  the  mondist  sought  his  chief  means  of  piu*!- 
fication  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple. 
'  I  have  now  completed  the  long  and  complicated  task 
to  which  the  present  chapter  has  been  devoted.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  by  a  de- 
scription of  general  tendencies,  and  by  a  selection  of 
quotations,  the  spirit  of  the  long  series  of  Pagan  moralists 
who  taught  at  Home  during  the  period  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  rise  of  Eoman  philosophy  and  the  triumph  of 
Christianity.  My  object  has  not  been  to  classify  these 
writers  with  minute  accuracy,  according  to  their  specula- 
tive tenets,  but  rather,  as  I  had  proposed,  to  exhibit  the 
origin,  the  nature,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  general  notion 
or  type  of  virtue  which  each  moralist  had  r^arded  as 
supremely  good.  History  is  not  a  mere  succession  of 
events  connected  only  by  chronology.  It  is  a  chain  of 
causes  and  effects.  There  is  a  great  natural  difference  of 
degree  and  direction  in  both  the  moral  and  intellectual 
capadties  of  individuals,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the 

>  See  a  itrong  pasMge,  on  tlie  miiverMlity  of  tbu  belief,  in  Hotiniu,  Ist 
Emt.  i.  12,  uid  Origen,  Cont,  Cdi.  tii.  A-  rery  old  tradition  represented 
the  Egyptians  as  the  first  people  who  held  tbe  doctrine  of  the  im mortality 
of  the  soul.  Cicero  (3^mc.  Quatt.)  wrs  tlifitthe  Syrian  Pberecydes,  mnster 
of  Pythagorea,  fint  taught  it  Muimue  of  Tyr  atuibutee  its  origin  to 
Pythagoms,  and  hb  slaTO  Zamoliia  whs  sud  tn  have  introduced  it  into  Greece. 
Othere  toy  that  Thales  first  taug-ht  it  None  of  these  assertions  have  any 
real  historical  valne. 
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general  average  of  natural  morals  ia  great  bodies  of 
men  materially  varies.  When  we  find  a  society  very  vir- 
tuous or  very  vicious — when  some  particular  virtue  or 
vice  occupies  a  peculiar  prominence,  or  when  important 
changes  pass  over  the  moral  coDceptioos  or  standard  of 
the  people,  we  have  to  trace  in  these  things  simply  the 
action  of  the  circumstances  that  were  dominant.  The 
history  of  Roman  ethics  represents  a  steady  and  uniform 
current,  guided  by  the  general  conditions  of  society,  and 
its  prepress  may  be  marked  by  the  successive  ascendency 
of  the  Boman,  the  Greek,  and  the  Egyptian  spirit. 

In  the  age  of  Cato  and  .Cicero  the  character  of  the  ideal 
was  wholly  Boman,  although  the  philosophical  expression 
of  that  character  was  derived  from  the  Greek  Stoics.  It 
exhibited  all  the  force,  the  grandeur,  the  hardness,  the 
practical  tendency  which  Eoman  circumstances  had  early 
created,  combined  with  that  catholicity  of  spirit  which 
resulted  from  very  recent  political  and  intellectual  changes. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  Greek  element,  which  repre- 
sented the  gentler  and  more  humane  spirit  of  antiquity, 
gmned  an  ascendency.  It  did  so  by  simple  propagandism, 
aided  by  the  long  peace  of  the  Antonines,  by  the  effe- 
minate habits  produced  by  the  increasing  luxury,  by  the  at- 
tractions of  the  metropohs,  which  had  drawn  multitudes 
of  Greeks  to  Home,  by  die  patronage  of  the  Emperors, 
and  also  by  the  increasing  realisation  of  the  doctrine  of 
universal  brotherhood,  which  Panjetius  and  Cicero  had 
asserted,  but  of  which  the  full  consequences  were  only 
perceived  by  their  successors.  The  diange  in  the  type  of 
virtue  was  shown  in  the  influence  of  eclectic,  and  for  the 
most  part  Platonic  moralists,  whose  special  assaults  were 
directed  against  the  stoical  condemnation  of  die  emotions, 
and  in  the  gradual  softening  of  the  stoical  type.  .In 
Seneca  the  hardness  of  the  sect,  though  very  apparent,  is 
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broken  by  precepts  of  a  very  great  and  extensive  benevo- 
lence, though  that  benevolence  springs  rather  from  a 
sense  of  duty  than  from  tenderness  of  feeling.  In  Dion 
Chrysostom  the  practical  benevolence  is  not  less  promi- 
nent, but  there  is  less  both  of  pride  and  of  callousness. 
Epictetus  embodied  the  sternest  stoicism  in  his  Manual, 
but  his  dissertations  exhibit  a  deep  religious  feeling  and  a 
wide  range  of  sympathies.  In  Marcus  Aurehus  the  emo- 
tional elements  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  amiable 
quaUties  b^an  to  predominate  over  the  heroic  ones.  We 
find  at  the  same  time  a  new  stress  laid  upon  purily  of 
thought  and  imt^nation,  a  growing  feeling  of  reverence, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  reform  the  popular  rehgion. 

This  second  stage  exhibits  a  happy  combination  of  the 
Boman  and  Oreek  spirits.  Disinterested,  strictly  practical, 
averse  to  the  speculative  subtleties  of  the  Greek  intellect. 
Stoicism  was  still  the  religion  of  a  people  who  nere  the 
rulers  and  the  organisers  of  the  world,  whose  enthusiasm 
was  essentially  patriotic,  and  who  had  learnt  to  sacrifice 
everything  but  pride  to  the  sense  of  duty.  It  had,  how- 
ever, become  amiable,  gentle,  and  spb-itual.  It  had  gained 
much  in  beauty,  while  it  had  lost  something  in  force. 
Id  the  world  of  morals,  as  in  the  world  of  physics, 
strength  is  nearly  aUied  to  hardness.  He  who  feels 
keenly,  is  easUy  moved,  and  a  sensitive  sympathy  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  an  amiable  character,  is  in  consequence 
a  principle  of  weakness.  The  race  of  great  Bomau  Stoics 
which  had  never  ceased  during  the  tyranny  of  Nero  or 
Domitian  began  to  fail.  In  the  very  moment  when  the 
ideal  of  the  sect  had  attained  its  supreme  perfection,  a 
new  movement  appeared,  the  philosophy  sank  into  dis- 
repute, and  the  last  act  of  the  drama  began. 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  ones,  all  was  normal  and 
regular.    The  long  continuance  of  despotic  government 
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Had  gradually  destroyed  the  active  public  spirit  of  which 
Stoicism  was  the  expression.  The  predominance  of  the 
subtle  intellect  of  Greece,  and  the  multiphcation  of  rhe- 
toricians, had  converted  the  philosophy  into  a  school  of 
disputation  and  of  casuistry.  The  increasing  cultivatioa 
of  the  emotions  continued,  till  what  may  be  termed  the 
moral  centre  was  changed,  and  the  development  of  feel- 
ing was  deemed  more  important  than  the  regulation  of 
actions.  This  cultivation  of  the  emotions  predisposed 
men  to  religion.  A  reaction,  intensified  by  many  minor 
causes,  set  in  against  the  scepticism  of  the  preceding 
generation,  and  Alexandria  gradually  became  the  moral 
capital  of  the  empire.  The  Roman  type  speedily  dis- 
appeared. A  union  was  efiected  between  superstitious 
rites  and  philosophy,  and  the  worship  of  Egyptian  deities 
prepared  the  way  for  the  teaching  of  the  Neoplatonists, 
who  combined  the  most  visionary  part  of  the  speculations 
of  Plato  with  the  ancient  philosophies  of  the  East.  In 
Plotinus  we  find  most  of  the  first ;  in  lamblichus  most 
of  the  second.  The  minds  of  men,  under  their  influence, 
grew  introspective,  credulous  and  superstitious,  and  found 
their  ideal  states  in  the  hallucinations  of  ecstasy  and  the 
calm  of  an  unpractical  mysticism. 

Such  were  the  influences  which  acted  in  turn  upon  a 
society  which,  by  despotism,  by  slavery,  and  by  atrocious 
amusements,  had  been  debased  and  corrupted  to  the  vety 
core.  Each  sect  which  successively  arose  contributed 
something  to  remedy  the  evil.  Stoicism  placed  beyond 
cavil  the  great  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong. 
It  inculcated  the  doctrine .  of  universal  brotherhood,  it 
created  a  noble  hterature  and  a  noble  legislation,  and  it 
associated  its  moral  system  with  the  patriotic  spirit  which 
was  then  the  animating  spirit  of  fioman  life.  The  early 
Platonists  of  the  empire  corrected  the  exaggerations  of 
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Stoicism,  gave  free  scope  for  the  amiable  qualities,  adcI 
supplied  a  theory  of  right  and  wrong,  suited  not  merely 
for  heroic  characters  and  for  extreme  emei^endes,  but  al^ 
for  the  characters  and  the  circumstances  of  common  life. 
The  Pythagorean  and  Neoplatonist  schools  revived  the 
feeling  of  religious  reverence,  inculcated  humih^,  prayer- 
fulness  and  purity  of  thought,  and  accustomed  men  to 
associate  their  moral  ideals  with  the  Deity,  rather  than 
with  themselves. 

The  moral  improvement  of  society  was  now  to  pass 
into  other  hands.  A  religion  which  had  long  been  in- 
creasing in  obscurity  b^n  to  emerge  into  the  hght.  By 
the  beauty  of  its  moral  precepts,  by  the  systematic  skill 
with  which  it  governed  the  imagination  and  habits  of 
its  worshippers,  by  the  strong  religious  motives  to  whidi 
it  could  appeal,  by  its  admirable  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion, and,  it  must  be  added,  by  its  unsparing  use  of  the 
arm  of  power,  Christianity  soon  edipsed  or  destroyed  all 
other  sect*,  and  became  for  many  centuries  the  supreme 
ruler  of  the  moral  world.  Combining  the  stoical  doctrine 
of  universal  brotherhood,  the  Greek  predilection  for  the 
amiable  qualities,  and  the  I^yptian  spirit  of  reverraice 
and  religious  awe,  it  acquired  from  the  first  an  intensity 
and  universality  of  influence  which  none  of  the  philoso- 
phies it  had  superseded  had  approached.  I  have  now  to 
examine  the  moral  causes  that  governed  the  rise  of  this 
religion  in  Borne,  the  ideal  of  virtue  it  presented,  the 
degree  and  manner  in  which  it  stamped  its  image  upon 
the  characters  of  nations,  and  the  perversions  and  dis- 
tortions it  underwent. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  ROME 

There  ia  no  fact  in  the  history  of  the  huraan  mind  more 
remarkable  than  the  complete  miconsciousness  of  the  im- 
portance and  the  destinies  of  Christianity,  manifested  by 
the  Pagan  writers  before  the  accession  of  Constantine.  So 
large  an  amount  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
ten  or  twelve  allusions  to  it  they  furnish,  that  we  are 
sometimes  apt  to  forget  how  few  and  meagre  those  allu- 
sions are,  and  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  construct 
ftx>m  them,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  a  history  of  the 
early  church,  Plutarch  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  probably 
surpass  all  other  writers  of  their  time  in  the  range  of 
their  illustrations,  and  Seneca,  who  was  certainly  the  most 
illustrious  moralist  of  his  age,  never  even  mention  it. 
Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  have  each  adverted  to  it 
with  a  passing  and  contemptuous  censure.  Tacitus  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  persecution  by  Nero,  but  treats  the 
suffering  religion  simply  as  *  an  execrable  superstition  ;* 
while  Suetonius,  employing  the  same  expression,  reckons 
the  persecution  among  the  acts  of  the  tyrant  that  were 
either  laudable  or  indifferent.  Our  most  important  docu- 
ment is  the  famous  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny.  Lucian 
throws  some  light  both  on  the  extent  of  Christian  charity, 
and  on  the  aspect  in  which  Christians  were  regarded  by 
the  religious  jugglers  of  their  age,  and  the  long  series  of 
Pagans  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  Emperors  in  that  most 
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critical  period  from  the  accession  of  Hadrian,  almost  to 
the  eve  of  the  triumph  of  the  church,  among  a  crowd  of 
details  concerning  the  dresses,  games,  vices,  and  follies  of 
the  court,  supply  us  with  six  or  seven  short  notices  of  the 
religion  that  was  transforming  the  worid. 

The  general  silence  of  the  pagan  writers  on  this  subject 
did  not  arise  from  any  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by 
authority,  for  in  this  field  the  widest  latitude  was  conceded, 
nor  yet  from  the  notions  of  the  dignity  of  history,  or  the 
importance  of  individual  exertions,  which  have  induced 
some  historians  to  resolve  their  task  into  a  catalogue  of 
the  achievements  of  kings,  statesmen,  and  generals.  The 
conception  of  history,  as  the  record  and  explanation  of 
moral  revolutions,  though  of  course  not  developed  to 
the  same  prominence  as  among  some  modem  writers, 
was  by  no  means  unknown  in  antiquity,'  and  in  many 
branches  our  knowledge  of  the  social  changes  of  the 
Boman  Empire  is  extremely  copious.  The  dissolution  of 
old  beliefs,  the  decomposition  of  the  entire  social  and 
moral  system  that  had  arisen  under  the  republic,  eng^ed 
in  the  very  highest  degree  the  attention  of  the  literary 
classes,  and  they  dbplayed  the  most  commendable  dili- 
gence in  tracing  its  stages.  It  is  very  curious  and  in- 
structive to  contrast  the  ample  information  they  have 
fiimiahed  us  concerning  the  growth  of  Koman  luxury, 
with  their  almost  absolute  silence  concerning  the  growth 
of  Christianity.  The  moral  importance  of  the  former 
movement  they  clearly  recognised,  and  they  have  ac- 
cordingly preserved  so  fiiU  a  record  of  all  the  changes 
in  dress,  banquets,  buildings,  and  spectacles,  that  it  would 

'  We  liave  a  lemaricftble  lostaDce  of  the  cleunesa  with  which  Bome  even 
of  the  moat  insignificant  hiatorians  Teccgnisad  the  folly  of  concentrating 
liistoiy  on  the  biographies  of  the  emperors,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Capi- 
toIinuB,  Li/e  of  Macn'nia.—Tantxia  is  full  of  beauUful  episodes,  descrihing 
«  and  leligion  of  the  people. 
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be  possible  to  write  with  the  most  minute  detail  the 
whole  history  of  Koman  luxury,  from  the  day  when  a 
censor  deprived  an  elector  of  his  vote  because  his  garden 
was  negligently  cultivated,  to  the  orgies  of  Nero  or  Helio- 
gabalus.  The  moral  importance  of  the  other  movement 
they  altogether  overlooked,  and  their  oversight  leaves  a 
chasm  in  history  which  can  never  be  supplied. 

That  the  greatest  religious  change  in  the  history  of 
mankind  should  have  taken  place  under  the  eyes  of  a 
brilliant  galaxy  of  philosophers  aod  historians,  who  were 
profoundly  conscious  of  the  decomposition  around  them, 
that  all  of  these  writers  should  have  utterly  feUed  to 
predict  the  issue  of  the  movement  they,  were  observing, 
and  that,  during  the  space  of  three  centuries,  they  should 
have  treated  as  simply  contemptible  an  agency  which  all 
men  must  now  admit  to  have  been,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
the  most  powerful  moral  lever  that  has  ever  been  applied 
to  the  affairs  of  man,  are  fects  well  worthy  of  medita- 
tion in  every  period  of  religious  transition.  The  expla- 
nation is  to  be  found  in  that  broad  separation  between  the 
spheres  of  morals  and  of  positive  religion  we  have  con- 
sidered in  the  last  chapter.  In  modem  times,  men  who 
were  examining  the  probable  moral  future  of  the  world, 
would  naturally,  and  in  the  first  place,  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  relative  positions  and  the  probable  destinies 
of  religious  institutions.  In  the  stoical  period  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  the  positive  religion  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  an  art  for  obtaining  preternatural 
assistance  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  the  moral  amelioration 
of  mankind  was  deemed  alt<^ether  external  to  its  sphere. 
Philosophy  had  become  to  the  educated  most  literally 
a  religion.  It  was  the  rule  of  life,  the  exposition  of  the 
Divine  nature,  the  source  of  devotional  feeUog.  The 
crowd  of  oriental  superstitions  that  had  deluged  the  city 
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were  r^arded  as  peculiarly  pernicious  and  contemptible, 
aod  of  these,  none  was  less  likely  to  attract  the  &vour 
of  the  philosophers  than  that  of  the  Jews,^  who  were 
notorious  aa  the  most  sordid,  the  most  turbulent,*  and  the 
most  unsocial '  of  the  oriental  colonists.  Of  the  ignorance 
of  their  tenets,  displayed  even  by  the  most  eminent  Eo- 
mans,  we  have  a  striking  illustration  in  the  long  series  of 
grotesque  fables  concerning  their  behef,  probably  derived 
from  some  satirical  pamphlet,  which  Tacitus  has  gravely 
inserted  in  his  history.*  Christianily,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
philosopher,  was  simply  a  sect  of  Judaism. 

Although  I  am  anxious  in  the  present  work  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  questions  that  are  purely  theol(^cal, 
and  to  consider  CJhristianity  merely  in  its  aq)ect  as  a 
moral  agent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bestow  a  few  pre- 
hminary  pages  upon  its  triumph  in  the  Boman  Empire, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  that  triiunph  was  due  to 
moral  causes,  and  what  were  its  relations  to  the  prevail- 
ing philosophy.  There  are  some  writers  who  have  been 
so  struck  with  the  conformity  between  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  later  Stoics  and  those  of  Christianity, 
that  they  have  imagined  that  Christianity  had  early 
obtained  a  decisive  influence  over  philosophy,  and  that 
the  leading  teachers  of  Home  had  been  in  some  measure 
its  disciples.  There  are  others  who  reduce  the  convendon 
of  the  Koman  Empire  to  a  mere  question  of  evidences, 
to  the  overwhelming  proofe  the  Christian  teachers  pro- 
duced of  the  authenticity  of  the  gospel  narratives.  There 
are  others,  again,  who  deem  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
simply  miraculous.    Everything,  they  tell  us,  was  agamst 

'  The  pnsBBgea  relating  to  the  Jewa  in  Roman  lit«Mtare  ue  collected  id 
Aubertin'e  Sapporti  mppoiti  entre  SMque  et  SC.  Ponj.  Champognj,  Soma 
tt  Jodie,  tome  i.  pp.  134-137. 

*  Ciceto,  pro  Floixo,  S8  j  Suetoo.  ClautHai,  26. 

'  Juveiml,  Sat.  xiv.  *  Hut.  t. 
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it  The  course  of  the  church  was  like  that  of  a  ehip  sail- 
ing rapidly  and  steadily  to  the  goal,  iu  direct  defiance  of 
both  wind  and  tide,  and  the  conversion  of  the  empire  was 
as  literally  supernatural  as  the  raising  of  the  dead,  or  the 
sudden  quelling  of  the  storm. 

On  the  first  of  these  theories  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 
necessary,  after  the  last  chapter,  to  expatiate  at  length.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  greatest  moraUsts  of  the  Koman 
Empire  either  never  mentioned  Christianity,  or  mentioned 
it  with  contempt;  Uiat  they  habitually  disr^arded  die 
many  rehgions  that  had  arisen  among  the  ignorant ; 
and  that  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  sUghtest  value 
of  their  ever  having  come  in  contact  with  or  favoured 
the  Christians.  The  supposition  that  they  were  infiu- 
eoced  l^  Chtistianity  rests  mainly  upon  their  enforcement 
of  the  Christian  duty  of  self-examination,  upon  their 
strong  assertion  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
and  upon  the  delicate  and  expansive  humanity  they  at 
last  evinced.  But  although  on  all  these  points  the  later 
Stoics  approximated  much  to  Christianity,  we  have 
already  seen  that  it  is  easy  to  discover  in  each  case 
the  cause  of  the  tendency.  The  duty  of  self-examination 
was  simply  a  Pythagorean  precept,  enforced  in  that  school 
long  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  introduced  into  Stoic- 
ism when  Pjthagoneanism  became  popular  in  Eome,  and 
confessedly  borrowed  from  this  source.  The  doctrine 
of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind  was  the  mani- 
fest expression  of  those  political  and  social  changes 
which  reduced  the  whole  civilised  globe  to  one  great 
empire,  threw  open  to  the  most  distant  tribes  the  right 
of  Eoman  citizenship,  and  subverted  all  those  class  di- 
visions around  which  moral  theories  had  been  formed. 
Cicero  asserted  it  as  emphatically  as  Seneca.  The  theory 
of  Pantheism,  representing  the  entire  creation  as  one  great 
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body,  pervaded  by  one  divine  soul,  harmonised  with  it ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  very  phraseology  coq- 
cerning  the  fellow-membership  of  all  things  in  God, 
which  has  been  most  confidently  adduced  by  some  modem 
writers  as  proving  the  connection  between  Seneca  and 
Christianity,  was  selected  by  Lactantius  as  the  clearest 
illustration  of  the  pantheism  of  Stoicism.^  The  humane 
character  of  the  later  stoical  teachings  was  obviously  due 
to  the  infusion  of  the  Greek  element  into  Soman  life, 
which  began  before  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  and 
received  a  new  impulse  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  also 
to  the  softening  influence  of  a  luxurious  dvilisation,  and 
of  the  long  peace  of  the  Antonines.  While  fiir  inferior  to 
the  Greeks  in  practical  and  realised  humanity,  the  Romans 
never  surpassed  their  masters  in  theoretical  humanity 
except  in  one  respecL  The  humanity  of  the  Greeks, 
though  very  earnest,  was  confined  within  a  narrow  cirde. 
The  social  and  political  circumstances  of  the  Boman 
empire  destroyed  the  barrier. 

The  only  case  in  which  any  plausible  arguments  have 
been  urged  in  favour  of  the  notion  that  the  writings  of 
the  Stoics  were  influenced  by  the  New  Testament,  is  that 
of  Seneca.  This  philosopher  was  r<^arded  by  all  the 
mediseval  writers  as  a  Christian,  on  the  ground  of  a  corre- 
spondence with  St.  Paul,  which  formed  part  of  a  forged 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
attributed  to  St.  Linus.  Those  letters,  which  were  ab* 
solutely  unnoticed  during  the  first  three  centuries,  and 
are  first  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  are  now  almost  uni- 
versally abandoned  as  forgeries ;'  but  many  curious  coin- 

»  iMt.  Itia.  Div.  \u.  s. 

'  See  their  hiatoiy  fullj  iDTeatigoted  Id  Aubertin.  Au^stbe  followed 
Jerome  in  roentioniag  the  letters,  hut  neither  declared  their  belief  in 
thorn.  LaetiintiuB  nearlj  at  the  some  time  (_Iutt.  Div.  Ti.  24)  distiurtty 
•poke  of  Seneca  u  a  Pag»n,  a«  Tertullian  {ApoL  50)  had  done  belore.    The 
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ddeocea  of  phraseology  have  been  pointed  out  between 
the  writings  of  Seneca  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
the  presumption  derived  from  them  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  facts  that  the  brother  of  Seneca  was  that  Gallio, 
who  refiised  to  hear  the  disputes  between  St.  Paul  and 
the  Jews,  and  that  Burrhus,  who  was  the  friend  and  col- 
league of  Seneca,  was  the  officer  to  whose  custody  St 
Paul  had  been  entrusted  at  Eome.  Into  the  minute  - 
verbal  criticism  to  which  this  question  has  given  rise,*  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter.  It  has  been  shown  that 
much  of  what  was  deemed  Christian  phraseology  grew 
out  of  the  pantheistic  notion  of  one  great  body  including, 
and  one  divine  mind  animating  and  guiding,  all  existing 
things ;  and  many  others  of  the  pretended  coincidences 
are  so  slight  as  to  be  alt<^ether  worthless  as  an  argument ; 
but  I  think  most  persons  who  review  what  was  written 
on  the  subject,  will  conclude  that  it  b  probable  some  frag- 
ments at  least  of  Christian  language  had  come  to  the  ears 
of  Seneca.  But  to  suppose  that  his  system  of  morals  is 
in  any  degree  formed  after  the  model,  or  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  is  to  be  blmd  to  the  most 
•  obvious  characteristics  of  both  ChrisUanity  and  Stoicism ; 
for  no  other  moralist  could  be  so  aptly  selected  as 
representing  their  extreme  divei^ence.  Reverence  and 
humility,  a  constant  sense  of  the  supreme  majesty  of  God 
and  of  the  weakness  and  sinfulness  of  man,  and  a  perpetual 
reference  to  another  world,  were  the  essential  charao- 

immeDae  number  of  foiyed  documents  ia  onn  of  the  most  diegmceful  reataroa 
of  the  chuich  bistoiy  of  the  first  few  centuries. 

'  M.  Fleury  has  written  an  elaborate  work  maintuning  the  coDoeclion 
between  the  apostle  and  the  philosopher.  AI.  Troplong  {Itiflatnee  da  Chris- 
tianirmeiur  b  Droit)  has  adopted  the  same  view.  M.  Anbertin,  in  the  work 
I  have  alreadj  dted,  has  maint^ed  the  oppoute  view  {whkb  is  that  of  all 
or  nearlj  all  English  critics)  with  msrterlj  skill  and  leHnind.  The  Abbd 
Dourif  (SapporU  du  Stoicitme  et  du  Ckrutiaiiume)  haa  placed  aide  bj  ude 
la  from  each  writer  which  ore  most  alike. 
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teristica  of  Christianity,  the  source  of  all  its  power,  the 
basoB  of  its  distinctive  type.  Of  all  these,  the  teaching  of 
Seneca  is  the  direct  antithesis.  Careless  of  the  future 
world,  snd  profoundly  convinced  of  the  supreme  majesty 
of  man,  he  laboured  to  emandpate  his  disdples  '  &om 
eveiy  fear  of  God  and  man ;'  and  the  proud  language  in 
which  he  claimed  for  the  sage  an  equality  with  the  gods, 
represents,  perhaps,  the  highest  point  to  which  philosophic 
arn^ance  has  been  carried.  The  Jews,  with  whom  the 
Christians  were  then  universally  identified,  be  emphati- 
cally describes  as  *  an  accursed  race.'^  One  man,  indeed, 
there  was  among  the  latter  Stoics,  who  had  almost  realised 
the  Christian  type,  and  in  whose  pure  and  gentle  nature 
the  arn^ance  of  his  school  can  be  scarcely  traced ;  but 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  of  all  the  Pagan  world,  if  we  argued 
by  internal  evidence  alone,  we  should  have  most  readily 
idoitified  with  Christianity,  waa  a  persecutor  of  the  &itfa, 
and  he  has  left  on  record  in  his  '  meditations '  lus  contempt 
for  the  Christian  martyrs.^ 

The  relation  between  the  Pagan  philosophers  and  the 
Christian  rehgion  waa  a  subject  of  much  discussion  and  of 
profound  difference  of  opinion  in  the  early  Church.* 
While  the  writers  of  one  school  apolc^ised  for  the  murder 
of  Socrates,  described  the  martyred  Greek  as  '  the  buf- 
foon of  Athens ;  '*  and  attributed  his  inspiration  to  diabo- 
lical influence,*  while  they  designated  the  writings  of 
the  philosophers  as  '  the  school  of  heretics,*  and  collected 
vrith  a  malicious  assiduity  all  the  calumnies  that  had 

'  Quoted  by  St.  AugiMtine.— De  CVp.  Dei,  \l  11.  •  xL  3. 

'  The  hiBtai;  of  the  two  schoob  has  been  elabomtel;  tmcad  bj  Ritter, 
Freuene^,  and  msnj  other  writers.  I  would  especially  refer  to  tbe  fourth 
volume  of  M.  De  Genuido's  most  fascioatiiig  Hidoirt  de  la  Fhilomphit. 

*  '  Scurra  Atticiu,'  Min.  Felix,  Ottav.  This  tenn  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have 
been  given  to  Socratea  by  Zeno.  (Cic.  Be  Nat.  Deor,  i.  34.) 

*  TertulL  De  Anima,  30. 
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been  heaped  upon  tiieir  memory,  there  were  others  who 
made  it  a  leading  object  to  establish  a  close  aflfinity 
between  Pagan  philosophy  and  the  Christian  revelation. 
Imbued  in  many  instances,  almost  from  childhood,  with 
the  noble  teaching  of  Plato,  and  keenly  ahve  to  the  ana- 
It^es  between  his  philosophy  and  their  new  faith,  these 
writers  found  the  exhibition  of  this  resemblance  at  once 
deeply  grateful  to  themselves  and  the  most  successful 
way  of  dispelling  the  prejudices  of  their  Pagan  ndgh- 
bours.  The  success  that  had  attended  the  Christian  pro- 
phecies attributed  to  the  Sibyls  and  the  orades,  the 
passion  for  eclecticism,  which  the  social  and  commercial 
position  of  Alexandria  had  generated,  and  also  the 
example  of  the  Jew  Aristobulus,  who  had  some  time 
before  contended  that  the  Jewish  writings  had  been 
translated  into  Greek,  and  had  been  the  source  of  much 
of  the  Pagan  wisdom,  encouraged  them  in  their  course. 
The  most  conciliatory,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
philosophical  school,  was  the  earhest  in  the  Church. 
Justin  Martyr — the  first  of  the  &thers  whose  writings 
possess  any  general  philosophical  interest — cordially  re- 
cognises the  excellence  of  many  parts  of  the  Pagan  phi- 
losophy, and  even  attributes  it  to  a  divine  inspiration,  to 
the  action  of  the  generative  or  '  seminal  Logos,'  which 
from  the  earliest  times  had  existed  in  the  world,  had 
inspired  teachers  like  Socrates  and  Musonius,  who  had 
been  persecuted  by  the  dtemons,  and  had  received  in 
Christianity  its  final  and  perfect  manifestation.^  The 
same  generous  and  expansive  appreciations  may  be  traced 
in  the  writings  of  several  later  fathers,  although  the  school 
was  speedily  disfigured  by  some  grotesque  extravagances. 
Clement  of  Alexandria — a  writer  of  wide  sympathies, 

'  S«e  ecpeciall]'  his  Apot,  ii.  S,  12,  13.    He  apeaka  of  the  aitip/utTitis 
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considerable  originality,  very  extensive  learning,  but  of  a 
feeble  and  fantasticjudgment — who  immediately  succeeded 
Justin  Martyr,  attributed  all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity 
to  two  sources.  The  first  source  was  tradition ;  for  the 
ajigels,  who  liad  been  fascinated  by  the  antediluvian  ladies, 
had  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  tiiemselves  with  their  fair 
companions  by  giving  them  an  abstract  of  the  metaph^cal 
and  other  learning  whidi  was  then  current  in  heaven,  and 
the  substance  of  these  conversations  being  transmitted  by 
tradition  supplied  the  pagan  philosophers  with  their  leading 
notions.  The  angels  did  not  know  everything,  and  therefore 
the  Greek  philosophy  was  imperfect;  but  this  event  formed 
the  first  great  epoch  in  literary  history.  The  second  and 
most  important  source  of  pagan  wisdom  was  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,' of  which  many  of  the  early  Christians  tiw^  the 
influence  in  every  department  of  ancient  wisdom.  Plato 
had  borrowed  firom  it  all  his  philosophy,  Homer  the  noblest 
conceptions  of  his  poetry,  Demosthenes  the  finest  touches 
of  his  eloquence.  Even  MUtiades  owed  his  military  skill 
to  an  assiduous  study  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  ambus- 
cade by  which  he  won  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  imi- 
tated ftt)m  the  strategy  of  Moses.'  Pythagoras,  moreover, 
had  been  himself  a  circumcised  Jew,'    Plato  had  been 


)  See  on  ftU  thia  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  t.,  and  alio  i.  23. 

'  St  Clement  repeftU  thie  twice  (Strom,  i.  24,  t.  14).  The  writingB  of 
tliis  father  Are  full  of  curious,  and  Bometimea  ingeiiioue,  attempts  to  trace 
different  phrases  of  the  great  ptiilosophera,  orators,  and  poets  to  Hoses. 
A  TBst  amomit  of  learning  and  iDg«iiuily  has  been  expencled  in  the  same 
cause  by  Eusebius.  (Prop.  EDong.  xii.  xiii.)  The  tradition  of  the  deii- 
Tation  of  ps^an  philosophy  ham  the  Old  Testament  foand  in  general  litt1« 
favour  among  the  Latiit  writers.  There  is  some  curious  information  on  thia 
subject  in  Waterland's  '  Charge  to  the  C\etgj  of  Middlesex,  to  prore  that 
the  irisdom  of  the  ancients  was  borrowed  from  revelation,  ddivered  in 
1781.'    It  is  in  the  8th  volume  of  Waterland's  works  (ed.  1731). 

'  St.  Clement  (Strom,  i.)  mentions  that  some  think  him  to  have  been 
Eiekiel,  an  opinion  which  St.  Clement  himself  does  not  hold.    See  on  the 
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■instructed  in  Egypt  by  the  propliet  Jeremiah  The  god 
Serapis  was  no  other  than  the  patriarch  Joseph,  his 
E^ptian  name  being  manifestly  derived  from  his  g:reat- 
grandmother  Sarah.^ 

Absurdities  of  this  kind,  of  which  I  have  given  extreme 
but  by  no  means  the  only  examples,  were  usually  primarily 
intended  to  repel  arguments  against  Christianity,  and  they 
are  illustrations  of  the  tendency  which  has  always  existed 
in  an  uncritical  age  to  invent,  without  a  shadow  of  founda- 
tion, the  most  elaborate  theories  of  explanation  rather  than 
recc^nise  the  smallest  force  in  an  objection.  Thus,  when 
the  Pagans  attempted  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  normal 
product  of  the  human  mind,  by  pointing  to  the  very 
numerous  pagan  legends  which  were  precisely  parallel  to 
the  Jewish  histories,  it  was  adswered  that  the  dtemons 
were  careful  students  of  pmphecy,  that  they  foresaw  with 
terror  the  advent  of  their  Divine  Conqueror,  and  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  men  believing  in  him,  they  had  invented, 
by  anticipation,  a  series  of  legends  resembling  the  events 
which  were  foretold.'  More  frequently,  however,  the 
early  Christians  retorted  the  accusations  of  plagiary,  and 
by  forged  writings  attributed  to  pagan  authors,  or  by 
pointing  out  alleged  traces  of  Jewish  influence  in  genuine 
pagan  writings,  they  endeavoured  to  trace  through  the 
past  the  footsteps  of  their  faith.  But  this  method  of  as- 
similation which  culminated  in  the  Gnostics,  the  Neopla- 

patristic  Doticna  about  Pj-thagorae  Legendre,  Tiaiti  dt  V Opinion,  t«aie  i. 
p,  1G4. 

'  T-hia  is  the  opinion  o(  Julius  Firmicus  Materous,  a  Latin  wnter  of  the 
nge  of  Constftntine, '  Nam  quiA  Sftne  pronKpos  fuentt.  .  .  .  Serapiadictusest 
GiTeco  aermone,  hoc  est  So^ur  dTru.'— Julius  flraiicua  Alnternua,  De  Errwi: 
IVo/ananim  Tieiigioaum,  cap.  tit. 

•  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  64;  Trypho.  69-70.  There  is  n  Tetj  curious 
collection  of  pagan  legends  that  vere  psrnllel  to  Jeniab  incidenls,  in  La 
Mothe  l»  Vayer,  let  iciii. 
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tonists,  and  especially  in  Origen,  was  directed  not  to  the 
later  Stoics  of  the  empire,  but  to  the  great  philosophers 
who  had  preceded  Christianity.  It  was  in  the  writings 
of  Plato,  not  in  those  of  Epictetus  or  Marcus  Aurelius, 
that  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  found  the 
influence  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  passion  for  discovering  these  connections  was  most 
extravagant,  the  notion  of  Seneca  and  his  followers  being 
inspired  by  the  Christians  was  unknown. 

Dismissing  then,  as  altogether  groundless,  the  notion 
that  Christianity  had  obbuned  a  complete  or  even  a 
partial  influence  over  the  philosophic  classes  during  the 
period  of  stoical  ascendency,  we  come  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  suppose  that  the  Koman  empire  was  converted 
by  a  system  of  evidences — by  the  miracidous  proofs  of 
the  divinity  of  Christianity,  submitted  to  the  adjudication 
of  the  people.  To  estimate  this  view  aright,  we  have  to 
consider  both  the  capacity  of  the  men  of  that  age  for 
judging  miracles,  and  also — which  is  a  different  question 
— the  extent  to  which  such  evidence  would  weigh  upon 
their  minds.  To  treat  this  subject  satisfactorily,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  enter  at  some  little  length  into  the  broad 
question  of  the  evidence  of  the  miraculous. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  minority  of  the  priests  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  a  general  increduhty  on  the  subject  of 
mirades  now  underlies  the  opinions  of  almost  all  educated 
men.  Nearly  every  one,  however  cordially  he  may  admit 
some  one  particular  class  of  miracles,  as  a  general  rule 
regards  the  accounts  of  such  events,  which  are  so  frequent 
in  all  old  historians,  as  false  and  inaredible,  even  when 
he  fuUy  believes  the  natural  events  that  are  authenticated 
by  the  same  testimony.  The  reason  of  this  incredulity  is 
not  altogether  the  impossibility  or  even  extreme  natural 
improbability  of  miracles;  for,   whatever  may   be  tlie 
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case  with  some,  there  is  at  least  one  class  or  conception 
of  them  which  is  perfectly  free  from  logical  difficulty. 
There  is  no  contradiction  involved  in  the  beUef  that 
spiritual  beings,  of  power  and  wisdom  immeasurably 
transcending  our  own,  exist,  or  that,  existing,  they 
m^ht,  by  the  normal  exercise  of  their  powers,  perform 
feats  as  far  surpassing  the  understanding  of  the  most 
^fted  of  mankind,  as  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  pre- 
diction of  an  echpse  surpass  the  faculties  of  a  savage. 
Nor  does  the  incredulity  arise,  I  think,  as  is  commonly 
asserted,  from  the  want  of  that  amount  and  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  in  other  departments  is  deemed  sufficient. 
Very  few  of  the  minor  facta  of  history  are  authenticated 
by  as  much  evidence  as  the  Stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  or 
the  miracles  of  the  holy  thorn,  or  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Abb4  Paris.  We  believe,  with  tolerable  assurance,  a 
crowd  of  hbtorical  events  on  the  testimony  of  one  or  two 
Koman  historians;  but  when  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  de- 
scribe how  Yespasiaa  restored  a  blind  man  to  sight,  and 
a  cripple  to  strength,*  their  deliberate  assertions  do  not 
even  beget  in  our  minds  a  suspicion  that  the  narrative 
may  possibly  be  true.  We  are  quite  certain  that  miracles 
were  not  ordinary  occurrences  in  classical  or  medisBval 
times,  but  nearly  all  the  contemporary  writers  from 
whom  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  those  periods  were 
convinced  that  they  were. 

If,  then,  I  have  correctly  interpreted  the  opinions  of 

'  Suet  r<Mp.  7 ;  Tacit  HUt.  it.  81.  There  ia  a  slight  differeoce  between  the 
two  historiaiM  about  the  Ncond  miracle.  Suetonius  eaya  it  waa  the  leg, 
Tautua  that  it  was  the  hand  thut  was  diseased.  The  god  Serapis  was  sud 
to  hare  revealed  to  the  patients  that  tbej  would  be  cuied  bf  the  Emperor. 
Tacitus  BSfS  that  Vespasian  did  not  believe  in  his  own  power;  that  it  was 
only  after  much  persuaaioa  he  was  induced  to  trj  the  experiment ;  that  the 
blind  man  was  well  known  in  Alexandria,  where  the  event  occurred,  and 
that,  when  he  wrote,  ef  e-witnesses  who  bad  no  motive  to  lie  itiU  attested 
llio  mirncle. 
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ordinary  educated  people  on  this  subject,  it  appears 
that  the  common  attitude  towards  miracles  is  not  that 
of  doubt,  of  hesitation,  of  discontent  with  the  existing 
evidence,  but  rather  of  absolute,  derisive,  and  even  uu- 
examining  incredulity.  Such  a  fact,  when  we  consider 
that  the  antecedent  possibility  of  at  least  some  miracles  is 
usually  admitted,  and  in  the  face  of  the  vast  mass  of 
tradition  that  may  be  adduced  in  their  favour,  appears  at 
first  sight  a  striking  anomaly,  and  the  more  so,  because  it  - 
can  be  shown  that  the  belief  in  miracles  has  in  most  cases 
not  been  reasoned  down,  but  has  simply  faded  away. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  process  by  which  this  state  of 
mind  has  been  attained,  we  may  take  an  example  in  a 
sphere  which  is  happily  removed  from  controversy.  There 
are  very  few  persons  witli  whom  the  fictitious  character 
of  fairy  tales  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  question,  or  who 
would  hesitate  to  disbelieve  or  even  to  ridicule  any  anecdote 
of  this  nature  which  was  told  them,  without  the  very 
smallest  examination  of  its  evidence.  Yet,  if  we  ask  in 
what  respect  the  existence  of  fairies  is  naturally  contra- 
dictory or  absurd,  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  the 
question,  A  fairy  is  simply  a  being  possessing  a  mode- 
rate share  of  human  intelligence,  with  little  or  no  moral 
faculty,  with  a  body  pellucid,  winged,  and  volatile,  Uke 
that  of  an  insect,  with  a  passion  for  dancing,  and,  perhaps, 
with  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
diflferent  plants.  That  such  beings  should  exist,  or  that, 
existing,  they  should  be  able  to  do  many  things  beyond 
human  power,  are  propositions  which  do  not  present  the 
smallest  difficulty.  For  many  centuries  their  existence 
was  almost  universally  beheved.  There  is  not  a  country, 
not  a  province,  scarcely  a  parish,  in  which  traditions  of 
their  appearance  were  not  long  preserved.  So  great  a 
weight  of  tradition,  so  many  independent  trains  of  evidence 
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attesting  statements  perfectly  free  from  intrinsic  absurdity, 
or  even  improbability,  might  appear  sufficient,  if  not  to 
establish  conviction,  at  least  to  supply  a  very  strong  primd 
facie  case,  and  ensure  a  patient  and  respectful  investigation 
of  the  subject 

It  has  not  done  so,  and  the  reasoa  is  sufficiently  plain. 
The  question  of  the  credibility  of  fairy  tales  has  not  been 
resolved  by  an  examination  of  evidence,  but  by  an  obsei^ 
vation  of  the  laws  of  historic  development.  Wherever 
we  find  an  ignorant  and  rustic  population,  the  belief  in 
fairies  is  found  to  exist,  and  circumstantial  accounts  of 
their  apparitions  are  circulated.  But  invariably  with 
increased  education  this  belief  passes  away.  It  is  not  that 
the  fairy  tales  are  refuted  or  explained  away,  or  even  nar- 
rowly scrutinised.  It  is  that  the  fairies  cease  to  appear. 
From  the  uniformity  of  this  decline,  we  infer  that  fairy 
tales  are  the  normal  product  of  a  certwn  condition  of  the 
imagination ;  and  this  position  is  raised  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty when  we  find  that  the  decadence  of  fairy  tales  is 
but  one  of  a  long  series  of  similar  transformations. 

When  the  savage  looks  around  upon  the  world  and 
begins  to  form  his  theories  of  existence,  he  falls  at  once 
into  three  great  errors,  which  become  the  first  principles 
of  his  subsequent  opinions.  He  believes  that  this  earth  ia 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  all  the  bodies  encircling 
it  are  intended  for  its  use ;  that  the  disturbances  and  dislo- 
cations it  presents,  and  especially  the  master  curse  of  death, 
are  connected  with  some  event  in  his  history,  and  also  that 
the  numerous  phenomena  and  natural  vicissitudes  he  sees 
around  him  are  due  to  direct  and  isolated  volitions,  either 
of  spirits  presiding  over  or  of  intelligences  inherent  in 
matter.  Around  these  leading  conceptions  a  crowd  of 
particular  legends  speedily  cluster.  If  a  stone  falls  beside 
him.  he  naturally  infers  that  some  one  has  thrown  it.    If 
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it  be  an  agrolite,  it  is  attributed  to  some  celestial  being. 
Believing  that  each  comet,  tempest,  or  pestilence  results 
from  a  direct  and  isolated  act,  he  proceeds  to  make  theories 
regarding  the  motives  which  have  induced  his  spiritual  per- 
secutors to  assail  him,  and  the  methods  by  which  he  may 
assuage  their  anger.  Finding  numerous  distinct  trains 
or  series  of  phenomena,  he  invents  for  each  appropriate 
presiding  spirits.  Miracles  are  to  him  neither  strange 
events  nor  violations  of  natural  law,  but  simply  the  imveil- 
ing  or  manifestation  of  the  ordinaiy  government  of  the 
world. 

■With  these  broad  intellectual  ctaiceptions  several  mi- 
nor influences  concur.  A  latent  fetichism,  which  b  be- 
trayed in  that  love  of  direct  personificaticm,  or  of  apply- 
ing epithets  derived  from  sentient  beings  to  inanimate 
nature,  which  appears  so  largely  in  all  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, and  especially  in  those  of  an  early  period  of 
society,  is  the  root  of  a  great  part  of  our  opinions.  If — 
to  employ  a  very  familiar  illustration — the  most  civilised 
and  rational  of  mankind  will  observe  his  own  emotions, 
when  by  some  accident  he  has  struck  bis  head  vit^aitly 
against  a  door-post,  he  will  probably  find  that  his  first 
exclamation  was  not  merely  of  pain  but  of  anger,  and  of 
anger  directed  against  the  wood.  In  a  moment  reason 
checks  the  emotion  ;  but  if  he  observes  carefully  his  own 
feelings,  he  may  easily  convince  himself  of  the  unconscious 
fetichism  which  is  latent  in  his  mind,  and  which,  m  the 
case  of  a  child  or  a  savt^e,  displays  itself  without  reserve. 
Man  instinctively  ascribes  volition  to  whatever  powerfully 
afiects  him.  The  feebleness  of  his  imagination  conspires 
with  other  causes  to  prevent  an  uncivilised  man  rising 
above  the  conception  of  an  anthropomorphic  Deity,  and 
the  capricious  or  isolated  acts  of  such  a  being  form  hia 
exact  notion  of  miracles.    The  same  feebleness  of  imagi* 
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nation  makes  him  clothe  all  intellectual  tendencies,  all 
conflicting  emotions,  all  forces,  passiona,  or  &ncies,  in 
material  forms.  His  mind  naturally  translates  the  conflict 
between  opposing  feelings  into  a  history  of  the  combat 
between  rival  spirits.  A  vast  accmnulation  of  myths  is 
spontaneously  formed— each  legend  being  merely  the 
material  expression  of  a  moral  fact.  The  simple  love  of 
the  wonderful,  and  the  complete  absence  of  all  critical 
spirit,  aid  the  formation. 

In  this  manner  we  find  that  in  certain  stages  of  sodety, 
and  under  the  action  of  the  influences  I  have  stated,  an 
accretion  of  miracles  is  invariably  formed  around  every 
prominent  personage  or  institution.  We  look  for  them 
as  we  look  for  showers  in  April,  or  for  harvest  in  autumn. 
We  can  very  rarely  show  with  any  confidence  the  precise 
manner  in  which  a  particular  legend  is  created  or  the 
nucleus  of  truth  which  it  contains,  but  we  can  analyse 
the  general  causes  that  have  impelled  men  towards  the 
miraculous ;  we  can  show  that  these  causes  have  never 
failed  to  produce  the  eflect,  and  we  can  trace  the  gradual 
alteration  of  mental  conditions  invariably  accompanying 
the  dechne  of  the  belief.  When  men  are  destitute  of 
critical  spirit,  when  the  notion  of  uniform  law  is  yet 
unborn,  and  when  their  imaginations  are  still  incapable  of 
rising  to  abstract  ideas,  histories  of  miracles  are  always 
formed  and  always  believed,  and  they  continue  to  flourish 
and  to  multiply  until  these  conditions  have  altered.  Mira- 
cles cease  when  men  cease  to  believe  and  to  expect  them. 
In  periods  that  are  equally  credulous,  they  multiply  or 
diminish  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  with  which  the 
imagination  is  directed  to  theological  topics.  A  com- 
parison of  the  histories  of  the  most  difierent  nations  shows 
the  mythical  period  to  have  been  common  to  all ;  and  we 
may  trace  in   many    quarters   substantially  the    same 
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miracles,  though  varied  by  national  characteristics,  and 
vrith  a  certain  local  cast  and  colouring.  As  among  the 
Alps  the  same  shower  falls  as  rain  in  the  Bunny  valleys, 
and  as  snow  among  the  lofty  peaks,  so  the  same  intel- 
lectual conceptions  which  iu  one  moral  latitude  take 
the  form  of  nymphs,  or  fairies,  or  sportive  legends,  appear 
in  another  as  dsemons  or  appalling  apparitions.  Some- 
times we  can  discover  the  precise  natiunl  &ct  which  the 
superstition  had  misread.  Thus,  epilepsy,  the  pheno- 
menon of  nightmare,  and  that  form  of  madness  which 
leads  men  to  ima^ne  themselves  transformed  into  some 
animal,  are  doubtless  the  explanation  of  many  tales  of 
demoniacal  possession,  of  incubi,  and  of  lycanthropy.  In 
other  cases  we  may  detect  a  single  error,  such  as  the  notion 
that  the  sky  is  close  to  the  earth,  or  that  the  sun  revolves 
around  the  globe,  which  had  su^ested  the  l^end.  But 
more  frequently  we  can  give  only  a  genera!  explanation, 
enabhng  us  to  assign  these  legends  to  their  place,  as  the 
normal  expression  of  a  certain  stage  of  knowledge  or 
intellectual  power ;  and  this  explanation  is  their  refuta- 
tion. We  do  not  say  that  they  are  impossible,  or  even 
that  they  are  not  authenticated  by  as  much  evidence  as 
many  fiicts  we  believe.  We  only  say  that,  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  society,  illusions  of  this  kind  inevitably  appear. 
No  one  can  prove  that  there  are  no  such  thmgs  as  ghosts ; 
but  if  a  man  whose  brain  is  reeling  with  fever  declares 
that  he  has  seen  one,  we  have  no  great  difficulty  in  form- 
ing an  opinion  about  his  assertion. 

The  gradual  decadence  of  miraculous  narratives  which 
accompanies  advancing  civilisation  may  be  chiefly  traced 
to  three  causes.  The  first  is  that  general  accuracy  of 
observation  and  of  statement  which  all  education  tends 
more  or  less  to  produce,  which  checks  the  amplifications 
of  tlie  undisciplined  imagination,  and  is  speedily  followed  by 
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a  much  stronger  moral  feeling  on  the  subject  of  truth 
than  ever  exiata  in  a  rude  civilisation.  The  second  is  an 
increased  power  of  abstraction,  which  is  likewise  a  result 
of  general  education,  and  which,  by  correcting  the  early 
habit  of  personifying  aU  phenomena,  destroys  one  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  legends,  and  closes  the  mythical 
period  of  history.  The  third  is  the  progress  of  physical 
sdence,  which  gradually  dispels  that  conception  of  a  uni- 
verse governed  by  perpetual  and  arbitrary  interference, 
from  which,  for  the  most  part,  these  I^ends  originally 
sprang.  The  whole  history  of  physical  science  is  one 
continued  revelation  of  the  reign  of  law.  The  same 
law  that  governs  the  motions  of  a  grain  of  dust,  or  the 
hght  of  the  glowworm's  lamp,  is  shown  to  preside  over 
the  march  of  the  most  majestic  planet  or  the  fire  of  the 
most  distant  sun.  Countless  phenomena,  which  were 
for  centuries  universally  behaved  to  be  the  results  of 
spiritual  agency,  portents  of  calamity,  or  acts  of  Divine 
vengeance,  have  been  one  by  one  explained,  have  been 
shown  to  rise  from  bhud  physical  causes,  to  be  capable 
of  prediction,  or  amenable  to  hiunan  remedies.  Forms 
of  madness  which  were  for  ages  supposed  to  result  from 
possession,  are  treated  successfully  in  our  hospitals.  The 
advent  of  the  comet  is  predicted.  The  wire  invented  by 
the  sceptic  Franklin  defends  the  crosses  on  our  churches 
from  the  lightning  stroke  of  heaven.  Whether  we 
examine  the  course  of  tiie  planets  or  the  world  of  the 
animalculte;  to  whatever  field  of  physical  nature  our 
research  is  turned,  the  uniform,  invariable  result  of  scien- 
tific enquiry  is  to  show  that  even  the  most  apparently 
insular  and  surprising  phenomena  are  governed  by 
natural  antecedents,  and  are  parts  of  one  great  connected 
system.  From  this  vast  concurrence  of  evidence,  from 
this  uniformity  of  experience  in  so  many  spheres,  there 
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arises  in  the  minds  of  scientific  men  a  convictioD,  amount- 
ing to  absolute  moral  certwuty,  that  the  whole  course  of 
physical  nature  is  governed  by  law,  that  the  notion  of  the 
perpetual  interference  of  the  Deity  with  some  particular 
classes  of  its  phenomena  is  &lse  and  unscientific,  and  that 
the  theological  habit  of  interpreting  the  catastrophes  of 
nature  as  Divine  warnings  or  punishments,  or  discipUnes,  ia 
a  baseless  and  a  pernicious  superstition. 

The  effects  of  these  discoveries  upon  miiaculoua  legends 
are  of  various  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  a  vast  number 
which  have  clustered  around  the  notion  of  the  irregularity 
of  some  phenomenon  which  is  proved  to  be  regidar — such 
as  the  innumerable  accoimts  collected  by  the  andents  to 
corroborate  their  opinion  of  the  portentous  nature  of  comets 
— are  directly  overthrown.  In  the  next  place,  the  revela- 
tion of  the  interdependence  of  phenomena  greatly  increases 
the  improbability  of  some  legends  which  it  does  not  actu- 
ally disprove.  Thus,  when  men  believed  the  sun  to  be 
simply  a  lamp  revolving  around  and  lighting  our  world, 
they  had  no  great  difficult  in  believing  that  it  was  one 
day  literally  arrested  in  its  course,  to  illuminate  an  army 
which  was  engaged  in  massacring  its  enemies;  but  the 
case  became  different  when  it  v/aa  perceived  that  the 
Bun  was  the  centre  of  a  vast  system  of  worlds,  which  a 
suspension  of  the  earth's  motion  must  have  reduced  to 
chaos,  without  a  mirade  extending  through  it  all.  Thus, 
again,  the  old  belief  that  some  animals  became  for  the 
first  time  carnivorous  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 
appeared  tolerably  simple  as  long  as  this  revolution  was 
supposed  to  be  only  a  change  of  habits  or  of  tastes ;  but  it 
became  more  difficult  of  belief,  when  it  was  shown  to 
involve  a  change  of  teeth ;  and  the  difficult  was,  I  suppose, 
still  further  a^^vated  when  it  was  proved  tiiat  eveiy 
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animal,  having  digestive  organs  specially  adapted  to  its 
food,  these  also  must  have  been  changed. 

In  the  last  place,  physical  science  exercises  a  still 
wider  influence  by  destroying  what  I  have  called  the 
centre  ideas  out  of  which  countless  particular  theories 
were  evolved,  of  which  they  were  the  natural  expression, 
and  upon  which  their  permanence  depends.  Proving 
that  our  world  is  not  the  centre  of  the  universe,  but  is  a 
simple  planet,  revolving  with  many  others  around  a 
common  sun ;  proving  that  the  disturbances  and  suflerings 
of  the  world  do  not  result  from  an  event  which  occurred 
but  6,000  years  ago ;  that  long  before  that  period  the 
earth  was  dislocated  by  the  most  fearful  convulsions ;  that 
countless  generations  of  sentient  animals,  and  also,  as 
recent  discoveries  appear  conclusively  to  show,  of  men,  not 
only  lived  but  died ;  proving,  by  an  immense  accumula- 
tion of  evidence,  that  the  notion  of  a  universe  governed 
by  isolated  acts  of  special  intervention  is  untrue — physical 
science  had  given  new  directions  to  the  currents  of  the  im- 
agination, supphed  the  judgment  with  new  measures  of  pro- 
babihty,  and  thus  affected  the  whole  circle  of  our  beliefe. 

With  most  men,  however,  the  transition  is  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  accomplished,  and  that  part  of  physical  nature 
which  science  has  aa  yet  £iiled  to  explain  is  regarded  as  a 
sphere  of  special  interposition.  Thus,  multitudes  who 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  celestial  phenomena  are  sub- 
ject to  inflexible  law,  imagine  that  the  dispensation  of 
rain  is  in  some  sense  the  result  of  arbitrary  interposi- 
tions, determined  by  the  conduct  of  mankind.  Near  the 
equator,  it  b  true,  it  is  tolerably  constant  and  capable  of 
prediction ;  but  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the 
equator,  the  rain&ll  becomes  more  variable,  and  conse- 
quently, in  the  eyes  of  some,  supernatural ;  and  although  no 
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scientific  man  has  the  fdntest  doubt  that  it  ia  governed  by 
laws  as  inflexible  as  Uiose  which  determine  the  motions  of 
the  planeta,  yet  because,  owing  to  the  great  comfJexity  of 
the  determining  causes,  we  are  unable  fully  to  explain 
them,  it  is  still  customary  to  speak  of  '  plagues  of  rain 
and  water '  sent  on  account  of  our  sins,  and  of '  scarcity 
and  dearth,  which  we  most  justly  sufier  for  our  iniquity.' 
Corresponding  language  is  employed  about  the  forms  of 
disease  and  death  which  science  has  but  imperfectly 
explained.  If  men  are  employed  in  some  profesaon 
which  comp^  them  to  inhale  steel  filings  or  noxious 
vapours,  or  if  their  abode  is  in  a  pestilential  marsh,  the 
diseases  that  result  fi-om  these  conditions  are  not  regarded 
as  a  judgment  or  a  discipline,  for  the  natural  cause  is  obvi- 
ous and  decisive.  But  if  the  conditions  that  produced 
the  disease  are  very  subtle  and  very  complicated,  if  phy- 
sicians are  incapable  of  tracing  with  certainty  its  nature 
or  its  eflects,  it,  above  all,  it  assumes  the  character  of  an 
epidemic,  it  is  continually  treated  as  a  Divine  judgment. 
The  presumption  against  this  view  arises  not  only  from 
the  fact  that  in  exact  proportion  as  medical  sdence  ad- 
vances, diseases  are  proved  to  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  physical  conditions,  but  also  firom  many  cha- 
racteristics of  unexplained  disease  which  unequivocally 
prove  it  to  be  natural.  Thus,  cholera,  which  is  frequently 
treated  according  to  the  theolc^cal  method,  varies  with 
the  conditions  of  temperature,  is  engendered  by  particular 
forms  of  diet,  follows  the  course  of  rivers,  yields  in  some 
measure  to  medical  treatment,  can  be  aggravated  or  miti- 
gated by  courses  of  conduct  that  have  no  relation  to  vice 
or  virtue,  takes  its  victims  indiscriminately  from  all  grades 
of  morals  or  opinion.  Usually,  when  definite  causes  are 
assigned  for  a  supposed  judgment,  they  lead  to  coDse> 
quences  of  the  most  grotesque  absurdity.    Thus,  when  a 
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deadly  and  mysterious  disease  fell  upon  the  cattle  of 
England,  some  divines,  not  content  with  treating  it  as  a 
judgment,  proceeded  to  trace  it  to  certain  popular  writings 
containing  what  were  deemed  heterodox  opinions  about 
the  Pentateuch,  or  about  the  eternity  of  punishment.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  disease  was  imported  from  a  country 
where  such  speculations  are  unknown ;  that  the  authors 
objected  to  had  no  cattle ;  that  the  farmers,  who  chiefly 
suffered  by  the  disease,  were  for  the  most  part  absolutely 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  these  books,  and  if  they 
knew  them  would  have  indignantly  repudiated  them ; 
that  the  town  populations,  who  chiefly  read  them,  were 
only  aflected  indirectly  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food, 
which  falls  with  perfect  impartiality  upon  the  orthodox 
and  upon  the  heterodox ;  that  particular  counties  were 
peculiarly  sufferers,  without  being  at  all  conspicuous 
for  their  scepticism;  that  similar  writings  appeared  in 
former  periods,  without  cattle  being  in  any  respect  the 
worse ;  and  that,  at  the  very  period  at  which  the  plague 
was  raging,  other  countries,  in  which  far  more  audacious 
speculations  were  rife,  enjoyed  an  absolute  immunity. 
In  the  face  of  all  these  consequences,  the  theory  has  been 
confidently  ui^d  and  warmly  applauded. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  observed  how  large  a 
proportion  of  such  questions  are  capable  of  a  strictly 
inductive  method  of  discussion.  If  it  is  said  that  plagues 
or  pestilences  are  sent  as  a  punishment  of  error  or  of 
vice,  the  assertion  must  be  tested  by  a  comprehensive 
examination  of  the  history  of  plagues  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  periods  of  great  vice  and  heterodoxy  on  the  other. 
If  it  be  said  that  an  influence  more  powerful  than  any 
military  agency  directs  the  Course  of  battles,  the  action 
of  this  force  must  be  detected  as  we  would  detect  elec- 
tricity, or  any  other  force,  by  experiment    If  the  attri- 
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bute  of  infallibility  be  ascribed  to  a  particular  church, 
an  inductive  reasoner  will  not  be  content  with  enquiring 
how  far  an  infaUible  church  would  be  a  desirable  thing, 
or  how  far  certain  ancient  words  may  be  construed  as 
a  prediction  of  its  appearance ;  he  will  examine,  by  a  wide 
and  careful  siurey  of  ecdeaiastical  history,  whether  this 
church  has  actually  been  immutable  and  consistent  in  its 
teaching ;  whether  it  has  never  been  affected  by  the  igno- 
rance or  the  passion  of  the  age ;  whether  its  influence  has 
uniformly  been  exerted  on  the  side  which  proved  to  be  true; 
whether  it  has  never  supported  by  its  authority  scientific 
views  which  were  afterwards  demonstrated  to  be  false, 
or  countenanced  and  consohdated  popular  errors,  or 
thrown  obstacles  ia  the  path  of  those  who  were  after- 
wards recognised  as  the  enlighteners  of  mankind.  If 
ecclesiastical  deliberations  are  said  to  be  specially  inspired 
or  directed  by  an  illuminating  and  supernatural  power, 
we  should  examine  whether  the  councils  and  convocations 
of  clergymen  exhibit  a  d^ee  and  harmony  of  wisdom 
that  cannot  reasonably  be  accoimted  for  by  the  play  of 
our  unassisted  Acuities.  If  institutions  are  stud  to  owe 
their  growth  to  special  supernatural  agencies,  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  system  of  natural  laws,  we  must 
examine  whether  their  courses  are  so  striking  and  so 
pecuhar  that  natural  laws  Mi.  to  explain  them.  When- 
ever, as  in  the  case  of  a  battle,  very  many  influences 
concur  to  the  result,  it  will  frequently  happen  that  that 
result  will  baffle  oiu:  predictions.  It  will  also  happen 
that  strange  coincidences,  such  as  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  same  number  in  a  game  of  chance,  will 
occur.  But  there  are  limits  to  these  variations  from 
what  we  regard  as  probable.  If,  in  throwing  the  dice, 
we  uniformly  attained  the  same  number,  or  if  in  war 
t^e  army  which  was  most  destitute  of  all  military  ad- 
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vantages  was  uniformly  victorious,  we  should  readily 
infer  that  some  special  cause  was  operating  to  produce 
the  result.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  in  every  great 
historidd  crisis,  the  prevalence  of  either  side  will  bring 
with  it  a  long  train  of  consequences,  and  that  we  only 
see  one  side  of  the  picture.  If  Hannibal,  after  his  victory 
at  Cannse,  had  captured  and  burnt  Rome,  the  vast  series 
of  results  that  have  followed  from  the  ascendency  of  the 
Eoman  empire  would  never  have  taken  place,  but  the 
supremacy  of  a  maritime,  commercial,  and  comparatively 
pacific  power  would  have  produced  an  entirely  different 
series,  which  woidd  have  formed  the  basis  and  been 
the  essential  condition  of  all  the  subsequent  process ; 
a  civilisation,  the  type  and  character  of  which  it  is 
now  impossible  to  conjecture,  would  have  arisen,  and  its 
theologians  would  probably  have  regarded  the  career  of 
Hannibal  as  one  of  the  most  manifest  instances  of  special 
interposition  on  record. 

K  we  would  form  sound  opinions  on  these  matters, 
we  must  take  a  veiy  wide  and  impartial  survey  of  the 
phenomena  of  history.  We  must  examine  whether 
events  have  tended  in  a  given-  direction  with  a  imiformity 
or  a  persistence  that  is  not  naturally  explicable.  We 
must  examine  not  only  the  facts  that  corroborate  our 
theory,  but  also  those  which  oppose  it. 

That  such  a  method  is  not  ordinarily  adopted  must  be 
manifest  to  all.  As  Bacon  said,  men  *mark  the  hits, 
but  not  the  misses ; '  they  collect  industriously  the  ex- 
amples in  which  many,  and  sometimes  improbable 
circumstances  have  converged  to  a  result  which  they 
consider  good,  and  they  simply  leave  out  of  their  con- 
sideration the  circumstances  that  tend  in  the  opposite 
direction.  They  expatiate  with  triumph  upon  the  careers 
of  emperors  who  have  been  the  unconscious  pioneers 
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of  some  great  step  of  human  progress,  but  they  do  not 
dwell  upon  those  whose  genius  was  expended  in  a  hope- 
less resistance  to  the  stream  of  progress,  or  upon  those  who, 
like  Bajazet  or  Tamerlane,  having  inflicted  incalculable 
evils  upon  mankind,  passed  away,  leaving  no  enduring 
fruit  behind  them.  A  hundred  missionaries  start  upon 
an  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  appears  exceedingly 
improbable.  Ninety-nine  perish  and  are  foi^tten.  One 
missionary  succeeds,  and  his ,  success  is  attributed  tc 
supernatural  interference,  because  the  probabilities  were 
so  greatly  against  him.  It  is  observed  that  a  long  train 
of  poHtical  or  mihtary  events  ensured  the  triumph  of 
Protestantism  in  certain  nations  and  periods.  It  is  for- 
gotten that  another  trMn  of  events  destroyed  the  same 
faith  in  other  lands,  and  paralysed  the  efforts  of  its 
noblest  martyrs.  "We  are  told  of  showers  of  rain  that 
followed  pubhc  prayer,  but  we  are  not  told  how  often 
prayers  for  rain  proved  abortive,  or  how  much  longer 
than  usual  the  dry  weather  had  already  continued  when 
they  were  offered.'  As  the  old  philosopher  observed, 
the  votive  tablets  of  those  who  escaped  are  suspended 
in  the  temple,  while  those  who  were  shipwrecked  are 
foi^tten. 

*  The  following'  is  a  good  Bpecimcn  of  the  language  vrhich  mty  still 
be  employed,  dpparently  without  eiciting  any  protest,  from  the  pulpit  in  one 
of  the  grent  oentrea  of  English  leiirning : — 'ItutwehATe  prayed,  and  not  been 
heard,  at  least  in  this  present  viNtation.  Hrts  we  deserved  to  be  heard  P 
la  fanner  visitations  it  was  observed  commonly  bow  the  cholera  lessened 
from  the  dny  of  the  public  humiliation.  When  we  dreaded  fiunine  from 
long-continued  draught,  on  tba  maniing  of  our  prayers  the  heaven  OY^r  our 
head  waa  of  braas ;  the  clear  burning  sky  showed  no  token  of  change.  Man 
looked  with  nwa  at  ita  unmitigated  eleameBB.  In  the  evening  was  the  cloud 
like  a  man'shand;  the  relief  was  come.'  (And  then  the  author  adds,  in  a  note) 
'This  describes  what  I  myself  saw  on  the  Sunday  moming  in  Oxford,  on 
returning  from  the  early  communion  at  St.  Mary's,  at  eight  There  was 
no  ^'isible  change  till  the  eTening.' — Pusey's  Miiadet  vf  Prayer,  preached  at 
OxiorA,  18C0. 
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Unfortunately,  these  inconsistencies  do  not  arise  simply 
from  intellectual  causes.  A  feeling  which  was  intended 
to  be  religious,  but  which  was  in  truth  deeply  the  reverse, 
once  led  men  to  shrink  from  examining  the  causes  of 
some  of  the  more  terrible  of  physical  phenomena,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  that  these  should  be  deemed  special 
instances  of  Divine  interference,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  too  sacred  for  investigation.*  In  the 
world  of  pfapical  science  this  mode  of  thought  has  almost 
vanished,  but  a  corresponding  sentiment  may  be  often 
detected  in  the  common  judgments  of  history.  Very 
many  well-meaning  men — censuring  the  pursuit  of  truth 
in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Truth — while  they  regard  it 
as  commendable  and  religious  to  collect  foots  illustrating 
or  corroborating  the  theological  theory  of  life,  consider 
it  irreverent  and  wrong  to  apply  to  those  facts,  and  to 
that  theory,  the  ordinary  severity  of  inductive  reasoning. 

What  I  have  written  is  not  in  any  degree  inconsistent 
with  the  behef  that,  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence, 
moral  causey  have  a  natural  and  often  overwhelming 
influence  upon  happiness  and  upon  success,  nor  yet  with 
the  belief  that  our  moral  nature  enters  into  a  very  real, 
constant,  and  immediate  contact  with  a  higher  power. 
Nor  does  it  at  all  disprove  the  possibility  of  Divine  in- 
terference with  the  order  even  of  physical  nature.  A 
world  governed  by  special  acta  of  intervention,  such  as 
that  which  mediaeval  theologians  imagined,  is  perfectly 

•  E.g.:  '  Ainaster  of  philosophy,  traTellingwith  others  on  the  way, -when 
a  fearful  thundeistorai  arose,  checked  the  fear  of  his  fellows,  aod  discoursed 
to  them  of  the  natural  reasons  of  that  uproar  in  the  clouds,  and  those  sudden 
flashes  wherewith  they  seemed  (out  of  the  ignorance  of  causes)  to  he  too 
much  afTrii^hted :  in  the  midst  of  his  philosophical  discourse  he  was  struck 
dead  with  that  dreadful  eruption  which  he  slighted.  What  could  this  be 
but  the  finger  of  that  God  who  will  have  his  works  rather  entertained  with 
wonder  and  trembling  than  with  curioiu  scamuDg  t ' — Bishop  Hall,  The  Iiiti- 
tiblt  World,  i  tL 
29 
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conceivable,  though  it  is  probable  that  most  impartial  en- 
quirers will  convince  themselves  that  this  is  not  the  system 
of  the  planet  we  inhabit ;  and  if  any  instance  of  such  inter- 
ference be  sufBciently  attested,  it  should  not  be  rejected  as 
intrinsically  impossible.  It  is,  however,  the  fundamental 
error  of  most  writers  on  miracles,  that  they  confine  their 
attention  to  two  points — the  possibility  of  the  feet,  and  the 
nature  of  the  evidence.^  There  is  a  third  element,  which 
in  these  questions  is  of  capital  importance :  the  predis- 
position of  men  in  certain  stages  of  society  towards  the 
miraculous,  which  is  so  strong  that  miraculous  stories  are 
then  invariably  circulated  and  credited,  and  which  makes 
an  amount  of  evidence  that  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
establish  a  natural  fact,  altogether  inadequate  to  establish 
a  supernatural  one.  The  positions  for  which  I  have  been 
contending  are  that  a  perpetual  interference  of  the  Deity 
with  the  natural  course  of  events  is  the  earUest  and 
simplest  notion  of  miracles,  and  that  this  notion,  which 
is  implied  in  so  many  systems  of  belief,  arose  in  part 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  ai^  in  part  also 
from  an  incapacity  for  inductive  reasoning,  which  led  men 
merely  to  collect  facts  coinciding  with  their  preconcaved 
opinions,  without  attending  to  those  that  were  inconsistent 
with  them.  By  this  method  there  is  no  superstition  that 
could  not  be  defended.  Volumes  have  been  written  giving 
perfectly  authentic  histories  of  wars,  famines,  and  pes- 
tilences that  followed  the  appearance  of  comets.  There 
is  not  an  omen,  not  a  prc^nostic,  however  childish,  that 
has  not,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  events,  been  occasionally 

*  Thisappean  to  me  to  be  the  fault  of  tbree  very  able  productions  wlkicli 
lave  recently  appeared  on  the  subject  of  mintclea — the  Bamptat  Ltcheret, 
bj  Mr.  Mozeljjthe  Esbb}^  and  Lettera  of  Professor  Tyndall,  and  the  Sdgn 
of  Late,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  first  is  especially  Taluable  for  the 
clearness  with  which  it  enforces  the  identity  of  a  miracle  and  a  special  pio> 
Tidence. 
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verified,  and  to  minds  which  are  under  the  influence  of 
a  superstitious  imagination  these  occasional  verifications 
more  than  outweigh  all  the  instances  of  error.  Simple 
knowledge  is  wholly  insufficient  to  correct  the  disease. 
No  one  is  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  reality  of  lucky  and 
imlucky  days,  and  of  supernatural  portents,  as  the  sailor, 
who  has  spent  hia  life  in  watching  the  deep,  and  has 
learnt  to  read  with  almost  unerring  skill  the  promise  of 
the  clouds.  No  one  is  more  persuaded  of  the  supersti- 
tions about  fortune  than  the  habitual  gambler.  Sooner 
than  abandon  his  theory,  there  is  no  extravagance  of 
hypothesis  to  which  the  superstitious  man  will  not  resort. 
The  ancients  were  convinced  that  dreams  were  usually 
supernatural.  If  the  dream  was  verified,  this  was  plainly 
a  prophecy.  If  the  event  was  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
the  dream  foreshadowed,  the  latter  was  stiE  supernatural, 
for  it  was  a  recognised  principle  that  dreams  should 
sometimes  be  interpreted  by  contraries.  If  the  dream 
bore  no  relation  to  subsequent  events,  unless  it  were 
transformed  into  a  fantastic  allegory,  it  was  still  super- 
natural, for  allegory  was  one  of  the  most  ordinary  forms 
of  revelation.  If  no  ingenuity  of  interpretation  could 
find  a  prophetic  meaning  in  a  dream,  its  supernatural 
character  was  even  then  not  necessarily  destrc^ed,  for 
Homer  said  there  was  a  special  portal  through  which 
deceptive  visions  passed  into  the  mind,  and  the  Fathers 
declared  that  it  was  one  of  the  occupations  of  the  dremons 
to  perplex  and  bewilder  us  with  immeaning  dreams. 

To  estimate  aright  the  force  of  the  predisposition  to 
the  miraculous,  should  be  the  first  task  of  the  enquirer  in 
these  subjects ;  and  no  one,  I  think,  can  examine  the  sub- 
ject with  impartiality  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion, 
that  in  many  periods  of  history  it  has  been  so  strong 
as  to  accumulate  around  pure  delusions,  an  amount  of 
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evidence  far  greater  than  would  be  sufficient  to  establish 
even  improbable  natural  facts.  Through  the  entire  durar 
tion  of  Pagan  Borne,  it  was  regarded  as  an  unquestionable 
truth,  established  by  the  most  ample  experience,  that  pro- 
digies of  various  kinds  announced  every  memorable  event, 
and  that  sacrifices  had  the  power  of  mitigating  or  arrest- 
ing calamity.  In  the  republic,  the  Senate  itself  officially 
verified  and  explained  the  prodigies.^  In  the  Empire  there 
is  not  an  historian,  fi'om  Tacitus  down  to  the  meanest 
writer  in  the  Augustan  history,  who  was  not  convinced 
that  numerous  prodi^es  foreshadowed  the  accession  and 
death  of  every  sovereign,  and  every  great  catastrophe 
that  fell  upon  the  people.  Gcero  coiUd  say  with  truth, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  nation  of  antiquity  from  the 
polished  Greek  to  the  rudest  savage,  who  did  not  admit 
the  existence  of  a  real  art  enabling  men  to  foretell  the 
future,  and  that  the  splendid  temples  of  the  orades,  which 
for  so  many  centuries  commanded  the  reverence  of  man- 
kind, sufficiently  attested  the  intensity  of  the  beUef 
The  reality  of  the  witch  miracles  was  established  by  a 
critical  tribimal,  which,  however  imperfect,  was  at  least 
the  most  searching  then  existing  in  the  world,  by  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  law  courts  of  every  European 
country,  supported  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  public 
opinion,  and  corroborated  by  the  investigation  of  some  of 
the  ablest  men  during  several  centuries.  The  belief  that 
the  king's  touch  can  cure  scrofula,  floiurbhed  in  the  most 
brilliant  periods  of  English  history.  ^    It  was  unshaken 

'  Sir  C,  Lewis  On  tfie  CredibUiii/  of  2toman  Sitt.  toL  i.  p.  60. 

*  Cic  De  IHein.,  lib.  i.  c.  1. 

■  '  Tbe  daja  on  which  the  mirncle  Tof  the  king's  touch]  vaa  to  be  wrought 
weK  fixed  at  sittiDgs  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  were  solenmlj  notified  by 
the  clergy  to  all  tbe  pamh  churches  of  the  realm.  When  the  appointed 
timo  came,  several  divines  in  full  canonicals  stood  round  the  canopy  ot  st«t«. 
The  siurgeon  of  tbe  royal  household  introduced  the  dck.     A  passage  of 
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.by  the  most  numerous  and  public  experiments.  It  was 
asserted  by  the  privy  council,  by  the  bishops  of  two  reli- 
^ons,  by  the  general  voice  of  the  clei^  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  the  English  Church,  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  by  the  enthusiastic  assent  of  the  people.  It  sur- 
vived the  ages  of  the  Reformation,  of  Bacon,  of  Milton, 
and  of  Hobbes.  It  was  by  no  means  extinct  in  the  age  of 
Locke,  and  would  probably  have  lasted  still  longer,  had 
not  the  change  of  dynasty  at  the  Kevolution  assisted  the 
tardy  scepticisra.*    Yet  there  ia  now  scarcely  an  educated 

Wtxk  XTJ.  was  reftd.  When  the  wordB  "They  shsU  lay  their  haods  on  the 
sick  and  they  shaU  recover,"  had  been  pronounced,  there  was  a  pause,  and 
one  of  the  sick  was  brought  to  the  king.  His  Majesty  stroked  the  ulcers. 
.  .  .  Then  came  the  Epistle,  &c  The  Service  may  atill  be  found  in  the 
Prayer  Books  of  the  reign  of  Anne.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  some  time 
after  the  accesuoD  of  Oeo^  I.  that  the  University  of  Oxford  ceased  to 
reprint  the  Office  of  healing,  together  with  the  Uturgy.  Theologiansof 
eminent  leaniing,  abili^,  and  virtue  gave  the  sanetion  of  that  authority  to  tfais 
ninmniei7,and,  what  is  stranger  still,  medical  men  of  high  note  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  it  .  .  .  Charies  H.,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  touched 
near  100,000  persons.  ...  In  1682  he  performed  the  rite  8,600  times.  In 
1684  the  throng  was  such  that  dx  or  seven  of  the  sick  were  trampled  to 
death.  James,  in  one  of  bis  progrestes,  tquched  800  persons  in  the  dioir  of 
the  cathedral  of  Cheater.' — Uacaulay's  Hittory  of  England,  c.xiv. 

*  One  of  the  snrgeons  of  Charles  II.,  named  John  Brown,  whose  oiGrial 
duty  it  was  to  superiateud  the  ceremony,  and  who  assures  us  that  he  has 
witnessed  many  thousands  touched,  has  written  an  extremely  curioua 
account  of  it,  called  Charimia  Batilicm  (London,  1684).  This  miraculous 
power  existed  exclusively  in  the  English  and  French  royal  families,  being 
derived,  in  the  first,  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the  second,  from  St. 
Lewis.  A  surgeon  attested  the  reali^  of  the  disease  before  the  miracle  was 
performed.  The  king  hung  a  riband  with  a  gold  coin  roimd  the  neck  of 
the  person  touched ;  but  Brown  tbinks  the  gold,  though  possessing  great 
virtue,  was  not  essential  to  the  cure.  He  had  known  cases  where  the  cured 
person  had  sold,  or  ceased  to  wear,  the  medal,  and  his  disease  returned.  The 
gift  was  unimpaired  by  the  Reformation,  and  an  obdurate  Catholic  was  con- 
verted on  finding  that  EUiabeth,  after  the  Pope's  excommunication,  could 
cure  his  scrofula.  Francis  L  cn>ed  many  persons  when  prisoner  in  Spsin. 
Charles  I.,  when  a  prisoner,  cured  a  man  by  his  funple  benediction,  the 
,  Puritansnotpermittinghim  to  touchhim.  Hisbloodhadthesame  efficacy ; 
and  Charles  11.,  when  an  exile  in  the  Netherlands,  still  retained  it  Tliere 
were,  however,  some  'Atheists,  Sadducees,  and  ill-condititmed  Pharisee*' 
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man  who  mil  defend  these  miracles.  Considered  abstraor 
tedly  Indeed,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  Providence 
might  have  announced  coming  events  by  prodigies,  or  im- 
parted to  some  one  a  miraculous  power,  or  permitted 
evil  spirits  to  exist  among  mankind  and  assist  them  iu 
their  enterprises.  The  evidence  establishing  these  miracles 
b  cumulative,  and  it  is  immeasurably  greater  than  that 
which  we  possess  estabhshing  many  natural  facts,  such  as 
the  earthquakes  at  Antioch,  which  no  one  would  dream  of 
questioning.  We  disbeheve  them,  because  an  overwhelm- 
ing experience  proves,  that  in  certain  intellectual  condi- 
tions, and  under  the  influence  of  certain  errors  vfhich  we 
are  enabled  to  trace,  superstitions  of  this  order  invariably 
appear,  and  flourish,  and  that,  when  these  intellectual 
conditions  have  passed,  the  prodigies  as  invariably  cease, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  superstition  melta  silently  away. 

It  is  extremely  diflicult  for  an  ordinary  man,  who  is  little 
conversant  with  the  writings  of  the  past,  and  who  uncoB- 
sciously  transfers  to  other  ages  the  critical  spirit  of  his  own, 
to  realise  the  fact  that  histories  of  the  most  grotesquely 
extravagant  nature  could,  during  the  space  of  many 
centuries,  be  continually  propounded  without  either  pro- 
voking the  smallest  question  or  possessing  the  smallest 
truth.  We  may,  however,  understand  something  of  this 
credulity  when  we  remember  the  diversion  of  the  ancient 

whoeveD  tb^n  disbelieTed  it ;  and  Brown  fives  the  letter  of  one  who  went, 
a  complete  sceptic,  to  fnliBfj  bis  fiiends,  and  came  awaj  cured  and  conrHrted. 
It  waa  popul&rly,  but  Brown  bsjb  eironeouslj,  believed  that  the  touch  ivu 
peculiarly  etBcacious  un  Good  Fridny.  An  official  register  was  kept  for 
every  month,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  of  the  persons  touched,  but  two 
years  and  a  half  appear  to  be  wanting.  The  emaUeBt  number  touched  w 
one  year  waa  2,983  (in  lOCO) ;  thetoUl,inlhe  whole  reign,  92,107.  Bro™ 
gives  Dumbera  of  apecific  cases  with  great  detail.  Shakapeare  has  noticed 
the  power  {MaiAelh,  Act  iv.  Scene  3),  Dr,  Johnson,  when  a  boy,  y** 
touched  by  Queen  Anne;  but  at  that  time  few  persons,  except  JftCobit<'i 
believed  the  mirada. 
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mind  from  physical  science  to  speculative  philosophy ;  the 
want  of  the  many  checks  upon  error  which  printing 
aflbrds ;  the  complete  absence  of  that  habit  of  cautious,  ex- 
perimental research  which  Bacon  and  his  contemporaries 
infused  into  modern  philosophy ;  and  in  Christian  times, 
the  theological  notion  that  the  spirit  of  beUef  is  a  virtue, 
and  the  spirit  of  scepticism  a  sin.  We  must  remember, 
too,  that  before  men  had  found  the  key  to  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies — before  the  false  theory  of  the  vor- 
tices, or  the  true  theory  of  gravitation,  when  the  multitude 
of  apparently  capridous  phenomena  was  very  great — the 
notion  that  the  world  was  governed  by  distinct  and  iso- 
lated iiifluences  was  that  which  appeared  most  probable 
even  to  the  most  rational  intellect.  In  such  a  condition 
of  knowledge — which  was  that  of  the  most  enlightened 
days  of  the  Koman  empire — the  hypothesis  of  universal 
law  was  justly  regarded  as  a  rash  and  premature  gener- 
alisation. Every  enquirer  was  confronted  with,  innumer- 
able phenomena  that  were  deemed  plainly  miraculous. 
When  Lucretius  sought  to  banish  the  supernatural  from 
the  universe,  he  was  compelled  to  employ  much  ingenuity 
in  endeavouring  to  explain,  by  a  natural  law,  why  a  mira- 
culous fountain  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  hot 
by  night  and  cold  by  day,  and  why  the  temperature  of 
wells  was  higher  in  winter  than  in  summer.'  Eclipses 
were  supposed  by  the  populace  to  foreshadow  calamity ; 

'  Lucretius,  lib.  tL  The  poet  eay*  there  were  certain  aeeda  of  fire  in  the 
earth,  around  the  wnter,  which  the  son  attracts  to  itself,  but  which  the  cold 
of  the  night  represses,  and  forces  back  upon  the  water. 

The  fountain  of  Japiter  Ammon,  and  many  others  that  were  deemed  nura' 
oolous,  ue  noticed  hy  Pliny,  Sia.  Xid.  ii,  106. 

'  Fly  not  yet ;  the  fount  that  played 
In  times  of  old  through  Ammon's  shade, 
Though  icy  cold  by  day  it  ran, 
Yet  still,  lilie  souls  of  mirth,  begnn 
To  hum  when  night  was  neiir.'— Moore's  Mtioditt, 
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but  the  Roman  soldiers  believed  that  by  beating  drums 
and  cymbals  they  could  cause  the  moon's  disc  to  regain 
its  brightness.*  In  obedience  to  dreams,  the  great  empe- 
ror Augustus  went  beggmg  money  through  the  streets  of 
Eome,^  and  the  historian  who  recorda  the  act  himself 
wrote  to  Pliny,  entreating  the  postponement  of  a  trial' 
The  stroke  of  the  lightning  was  an  augury,*  and  its 
menace  was  directed  especially  against  the  great,  who 
cowered  in  abject  terror  during  a  thunder-storm.  Au- 
gustus used  to  guard  himself  against  thunder  by  wear- 
ing the  skin  of  a  sea-calf.*  Tiberius,  who  professed  to  be 
a  complete  freethinker,  had  greater  faith  in  laurel  leaves.* 
Caligula  was  accustomed  during  a  thunder-storm  to 
creep  beneath  his  bed.'    During  the  games  in  honour  of 


■  Tacit  Aanat,  i.  28.  Long  afterwards,  the  people  of  Turin  were  accQS- 
tomed  to  greet  every  eclipse  yiiA  laud  cries,  and  St.  MuimuH  of  Turiii 
eDergutically  combated  their  supenti^on.  (CeilUer,  Sift.  detAuleur*  taerit, 
tome  xiv.  p.  607.) 

*  Suet  Aug.  zd. 

■  See  the  answer  of  the  younger  Flinj  (Ep.  i.  16),  suggesting  that  dK&ma 
should  ofteii  be  interpreted  by  contraries.  A  great  manjinstancesof  dreaina 
that  were  believed  to  have  been  Terified  are  given  in  Cie.  (fi*  Dicmatiime, 
lib.  i,)  and  Valerias  Masimus  (lib.  1  c.  vii.).  Marcos  Aurelius  (Capitolinus) 
was  said  to  have  appeared  to  many  persona  after  his  death  in  dreams,  and 
predicted  the  future. 

*  The  augurs  had  noted  eleven  different  kinds  of  lightning  with  dilferent 
significationB.  (Pliny,  Hut  NaL  ii.  53.)  Pliny  says  all  nations  agree  in 
clapping  their  hands  when  it  lightens,  (iiviil  C.)  Cicero  very  shrewdly 
remarked  that  the  Roman  conndered  lightning  a  good  omen  when  it  shone 
upon  his  left,  while  the  Greeks  and  barbarians  believed  it  to  be  auspidons 
when  it  was  upon  the  right.  (Cic  2)e  Divinot.  ii.  30.)  When  Constantine 
prohibited  all  other  forms  of  msffio,  he  especially  aathorised  that  which  was 
intended  to  avert  hul  and  lightning.    (Cod,  Theod,  lib.  ix.  tit.  xri.  L  3.) 

'  Suet  Aug.  xc. 

*  Ibid.  Tiber,  liiz.  The  virtue  of  laurel  leaves,  and  of  the  akin  of  a  sea- 
calf,  OS  prefervatives  against  lightning,  are  noticed  by  Pliny  {Hitt.  Nat.  iL 
BO),  who  also  says  (xv.  40)  that  the  laurel  leaf  u  believed  to  have  a  natural 
antipathy  to  fire,  which  it  shows  by  its  angry  crackling  when  in  ccmtact 
with  that  element 

'  Suet  Calig.  U. 
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Julius  Csesar,  a  comet  appearing  for  seven  days  in  the 
sky,  the  people  believed  it  to  be  the  soul  of  the  dead,^ 
aud  a  temple  was  erected  ia  its  honour.'^  Sometimes 
we  find  this  credulity  broken  by  curious  inconsistencies  of 
belief,  or  semi-rationahstic  explanations.  Livy,  who  relates 
with  perfect  faith  innumerable  prodigies,  has  observed, 
nevertheless,  that  the  more  prodigies  are  beUeved,  the 
more  they  are  announced.'  Those  who  admitted  moat 
fully  the  reahty  of  the  oracles,  occasionally  represented 
them  as  natural,  contending  that  a  prophetic  iaculty  was 
innate  in  all  men,  though  dormant  in  most;  that  it 
might  be  quickened  into  action  by  sleep,  by  a  pure  and 
ascetic  life,  or  in  the  prostration  that  precedes  death, 
or  in  the  delirium  produced  by  certmn  vapours;  and 
they  added,  that  the  gradual  enfeebUng  of  the  last  was 
the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  oracles.*    Earthquakes 

>  Saet  Jid.  Cat.  Ixxxviii.  ■  Hin.  Mid.  Nat.  ii.  S3, 

*  '  FiodigJR  eo  umo  mulUt  nantuita  sunt,  que  quo  ma^  credebant  aim- 
plicea  ac  ruligiosi  homines  eo  plum  nuntiabAntur'  (zxiv.  10).  Compare 
■with  this  the  reniwk  of  Cicero  on  the  oracles  : — '  Quando  autem  ilia  vis 
evanuit  P  An  poslquam  homines  minus  cceduli  ease  ctepenint  P '  (Dt  JHv. 
ii.  67.) 

*  This  theory,  which  is  developed  at  length  by  the  Stoic,  in  the  first 
book  of  the  De  Dieinatitmt  of  Cicero,  grew  out  of  the  pantheistic 
notion  that  the  human  soul  is  a  part  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore  hy 
nature  a  participator  in  the  DiTine  attribute  of  prescience.  The  soul, 
howeTer,  was  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  there  were  two 
ways  of  STohingits  prescience — the  ascetic  way,  which  attenuates  the  body, 
and  the  magical  way,  which  stimulates  the  soul.  Apollonius  declared  that 
his  power  of  prophecy  was  not  due  to  magic,  but  solely  to  his  abstinence 
from  animal  food.  (Philost.  Ap.  of  Tyana,  Tiil.  6.)  Among  those  who 
believed  the  oracles,  there  were  two  theories.  The  first  was  that  they  were 
ins^nred  by  dnmons  or  spirits  of  a  degree  lower  than  the  gods.  The  second 
was,  that  they  were  due  to  the  action  of  certain  vapours  which  emanated 
from  the  caverns  beneath  the  temples,  and  which,  by  throwing  the 
priestess  into  a  st«te  of  delirium,  evolied  her  prophetic  powers.  The  first 
theory  was  that  of  the  Flatonbts,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Christians, 
who,  however,  changed  the  ugnificarion  of  the  word  demon.  The  second 
theory,  which  appears  to  be  due  to  Aristotle  (Baltus,  Sfponte  d  THutoira 
det  Orades,  p.  132),  Is  noticed  by  Cic.  De  Div.  i,  19 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  05; 
and  others.      It  is  closely  allied  to  the  modem  belief  in  diurvoyance. 
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were  believed  to  result  from  supernatural  inteipositioiiB, 
aud  to  call  for  expiatory  sacrificea,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  had  direct  natural  antecedents.  The  Greeks 
beheved  that  they  were  caused  by  subterranean  waters, 
and  they  accordingly  sacrificed  to  Poseidon.  The  Eomans 
were  uncertain  as  to  their  phyacal  antecedents,  and  there- 
fore inscribed  no  name  on  the  altar  of  expiation.^  Pytha- 
goras is  said  to  have  attributed  them  to  the  strugglings  of 
the  dead.'  Pliny,  after  a  long  discussion,  decided  that  they 
were  produced  by  air  forcing  itself  through  fissures  of  the 
earth,  but  he  immediately  proceeds  to  assert  that  they 
are  invariably  the  precursors  of  calamity.'  The  same 
writer,  having  recoimted  the  triumphs  of  astronomers  in 
firedicting  and  explaining  echpses,  bursts  into  an  eloquent 
apostrophe  to  those  great  men  who  had  thus  reclaimed  man 
from  the  dominion  of  superstition,  and  in  high  and  enthu- 
siastic terms  urges  them  to  pursue  still  further  thar  labour 
in  breaking  the  thraldom  of  ignorance.*  A  few  chapters 
later  he  professes  his  unhesitating  belief  in  the  ominous 
character  of  comets.'    The  notions,  too,  of  magic  and  astro- 

Plutaich,  in  hi*  treatises  on  the  decline  of  the  oraclei,  attributes  tliat  de- 
cUdb  sometimes  to  the  death  of  the  dtemons  (who  were  believed  to  be  mortal), 
and  somelimee  to  the  ezhanstioa  of  the  vapoun.  The  oracles  themselves, 
accotding  to  ForpbTiy  (Fonteuelle,  Hia.  dei  Oracia,  pp.  S20-2Sa,  fint  ed.), 
attributed  it  to  the  second  cause.  lamblichus  {De  Myd.  $  iii.  c.  xl)  com- 
bines both  theories,  and  both  aie  ver;  clearlj  stated  in  the  following  cnrions 
passage :  '  Qiuunquam  Flatoni  credara  inl«t  deos  atque  homines,  natun  et 
loco  medias  quasdam  divonim  poteatates  intersitas,  easque  divinationes 
cunctas  et  msgorum  mincula  gubemare.  Quin  et  illud  mecum  repnto, 
posse  animum  humanum,  prssertim  puerilem  et  aimplicem,  sen  canninum 
avocamento,  sire  odorum  deleoimanto,  soporari,  et  ad  oblivionem  pnesen- 
tium  externari :  et  paulisper  lemola  corporis  memoria,  redigi  ac  ledire  ad 
naturam  suam,  quie  est  immortolis  scilicet  et  divina;  atqne  ita  relutj 
quodfun  sopore,  futura  lerum  pneeagire.' — Apuleius,  Apoliy. 

'  AuL  Uell.  Nod.  ii.  28.  Florus,  however  (ffid.  i.  19),  mentions  a 
Roman  general  appeasing  the  goddess  Earth  on  the  occasion  of  an  earth- 
quake that  occurred  during  a  battlo. 

»  ^ian,  Hia.  Vm\  Iy.  17.  »  SUt.  Nat.  ii.  81-86. 

*  Ibid.  u.  9.  *  Ibid.  iL  33. 
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logy,  were  detached  from  all  theolo^cal  belief,  and  might 
be  found  among  many  who  were  absolute  atheists.' 

These  few  examples  will  be  aufficient  to  show  how 
fully  the  Roman  soil  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
miraculous  histories,  even  after  the  writings  of  Cicero  and 
Seneca,  in  the  brilliant  days  of  Augustus  and  the  Anto- 
nines.  The  feebleness  of  the  uncultivated  mind,  which 
cannot  rise  above  material  conceptions,  had  indeed  passed 
away,  the  l^ends  of  the  popular  theology  had  lost 
all  power  over  the  educated,  but  at  the  same  time 
an.  absolute  ignorance  of  physical  science  and  of  induc- 
tive reasoning  remained.  The  facility  of  beUef  that  was 
manifested  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men,  even  on 
matters  that  were  not  deemed  supernatural,  can  only 
be  realised  by  those  who  have  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  their  works.  Thus,  to  give  but  a  few  examples,  that 
great  naturalist  whom  I  have  so  often  cited,  tells  us  with 
the  utmost  gravity  how  the  fiercest  lion  trembles  at  the 
crowing  of  a  cock,*  how  elephants  celebrate  their  religious 
ceremonies ; '  how  the  stag  draws  serpents  by  its  breath 
from  their  holes,  and  then  tramples  them  to  death  ;*  how  the 
salamander  is  so  deadly,  that  the  food  cooked  in  water,  or 
the  fruit  grown  on  trees  it  has  touched,  are  fatal  to  man ; ' 
how,  when  a  ship  is  flying  before  so  fierce  a  tempest  that 
no  anchors  or  chains  can  hold  it,  if  only  the  remora  or 
echinus  fiistens  on  its  keel,  it  is  arrested  in  its  course,  and 
remains  motionless  and  rooted  among  the  waves.^    On 

*  I  liftve  referred  in  the  last  chapter  to  a  atrikiDg  passage  of  Am.  Mar- 
ceUinus  on  this  combinatioD.  The  reader  ma;  find  some  curious  inatances 
of  the  anperBtitioiu  of  Roman  sceptjca  in  Champagny,  Les  Antonint,  tome 
iu.  p.  4G. 

*  Tiii.  19.    This  ia  also  meotioned  by  Lucretius.  '  viii,  1. 

*  viii.  50.  I  have  Doticed  in  a  former  work  that  this  was  one  of  the 
reuoos  wbj  the  earl;  Christians  souetiiiies  adopted  the  stag  as  a  symbol 
for  Christ. 

*  xxix.  23.  *  xxxiL  1. 
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matters  that  would  appear  the  most  easily  verified,  he 
is  equally  confident  Thus,  the  human  saliva,  he  assures 
us,  has  many  mysterioos  properties.  If  a  man,  espeoally 
when  fasting,  spits  into  the  throat  of  a  serpent,  it  is  sud 
that  the  animal  apeedUy  dies.'  It  is  certain  that  to  anoint 
the  eyes  with  spittle  is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  oph- 
thalmia.' If  a  pugilist,  having  struck  his  adversary,  spits 
into  his  own  hand,  the  pain  he  caused  instantly  ceases.  If 
he  spits  into  his  hand  before  striking,  the  blow  is  the  more 
severe.'  Aristotle,  the  greatest  naturalist  6f  Greece,  had 
observed  that  it  was  a  curious  &ct,  that  on  the  sea-sh<»e  no 
animal  ever  dies  ezcq>t  during  the  ebbing  of  the  tide. 
Several  centuries  later,  Plioy,  the  greatest  naturalist  of  an 
empire  that  mis  washed  by  many  tidal  seas,  directed  his 
attentitm  to  this  statemoit.  He  declared  that  after  careful 
observations  which  had  been  made  in  Craul,  it  had  been 
found  to  be  inaccorate,  for  what  Aristotle  stated  of  all 
animals,  was  in  &ct  only  true  of  man.*  It  was  in  1727  and 
the  two  following  years,  that  scientific  observations  made  at 
Bochefort  and  at  Brest  finally  disapated  the  delusion.' 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  iUostralioDS  of  how 
readily,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  days  of  the  Branan 
Empire,  strange,  and  especially  miraculous,  tales  were 
believed,  even  under  drcomstances  that  would  appear  to 
give  every  facility  for  the  detection  of  the  imposture.  In 
the  field  of  the  supematoral,  however,  it  should  be  re- 
mfflobered  that  a  movement,  which  I  have  traced  in  the 
last  chapter,  had  produced  a  very  ^cepliraial  amount  of 

'  rii.  2. 

■  xxriiL  7.  The  blhid  nun  natoied  to  dg^  bj  Tfqiuian  was  cmed  bj 
anointing  his  eyea  with  aptttle.     (Suet.  Fup~  7 ;  Tacit  Sid,  it.  SI.) 

'  Ibid.  The  cnrtom  ot  spittiiig  in  the  hand  before  atdking  ctill  axiata 
among  pngiliat&i 

*  ii  101. 

*  Leaa^re,    TVw^  A   rOpmiam,  tome  iL  p.  17.     The  e 
howsTer,  MJd  Btiit  to  linger  in  manr  (ea-coast  towna. 
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credulity  during  the  century  and  a  half  that  preceded 
the  conversion  of  Constautine.  Neither  the  writings  of 
Cicero  and  Seneca,  nor  even  those  of  Pliny  and  Plutarch, 
CAa  be  r^arded  as  fair  samples  of  the  belief  of  the 
educated.  The  Epicurean  philosophy  which  rejected,  the 
Academic  philosophy  which  doubted,  and  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophy which  simplified  and  sublimated  superstition,  had 
alike  disappeared.  The  '  Meditations '  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
closed  the  period  of  stoical  influence,  and  the  'Dialogues'  of 
Lucian  were  the  last  soHtary  protest  of  expiring  scepticism.* 
The  aim  of  the  philosophy  of  Cicero  had  been  to  ascertain 
truth  by  the  free  exercise  of  the  critical  powers.  The 
aim  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  was  to  attain  the  state 
of  ecstasy,  and  to  purify  the  mind  by  religious  rites. 
Every  philosopher  soon  plunged  into  magical  practices, 
and  was  encircled,  in  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  with  a  halo 
of  legend.  Apollomus  of  Tyana,  whom  the  Pagans 
opposed  to  Christ,  had  raised  the  dead,  healed  the  sick, 
cast  out  devils,  freed  a  young  man  from  a  lamia  or 
vampire  with  whom  he  was  enamoured,  prophesied,  seen 
in  one  country  events  that  were  occurring  in  another, 
and  filled  the  world  with  the  fame  of  his  miracles  and 
of  his  sanctity.*     A  similar  power,  notwithstanding  his 

>  Ludao  U  beliaved  to  I1&T6  died  about  two  yeus  liefiire  Marcua  Au- 

'  See  hia  Tetj  curious  Life  bj  Pbilostmtus.  This  Life  was  written  at  the 
nquest  of  JuUa  Domna,  the  wife  of  Septimus  SeTenis,  whether  or  not  with 
the  intention  of  opposing  the  gospel  narrative  ia  a  question  still  fiercel;  die- 
cuseed.  Among  the  most  recent  Church  hietoriaua,  Preasensf  maintainB  the 
aifirmative,  and  Neander  the  negative.  Apollonius  was  bom  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  Christ,  and  lived  after  Domitian.  The  traces  of  his  influence 
ate  widely  spread  through  the  literature  of  theempire.     Eunapius  calls  him 

Hirov.'—Liett  of  fhe  Sopkutt.  Xiphilin  relates  (IxvJi.  18)  the  story  told 
Iso  by  Philostratus,  how  Apollonins,  being  at  Ephesus,  saw  the  assassina- 
doD  of  Douitiau  at  Rome.  Alexander  Sevenia  placed  (Laiiipiidtut 
Setenu)  the  statues  of  Apollonius  vrith  th<He  of  Orpheus,  Abraham,  and 
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own  disclaimer,  was  popularly  attributed  to  the  Hatomst 
Apuleius.^  Luciaa  has  left  us  a  detailed  account  of  the 
impostures  by  whicli  the  philosopher  Alexander  endea- 
voured to  acquire  the  fame  of  a  miracle  worker.'  When 
a  magician  plotted  against  Flotinu3,  his  spells  recoiled 
miraculously  against  himself,  and  when  an  Egyptian 
priest  endeavoured  by  incantations  to  evoke  the  guardian 
diemon  of  the  philosopher,  instead  of  a  daemon,  the 
temple  of  las  was  irradiated  by  the  presence  of  a  god." 
Porphyry  was  said  to  have  ^)elled  an  evil  dasmon  from 
a  bath.*  It  was  reported  among  his  disciples  that  when 
lamblichus  prayed  he  was  raised  (like  the  saints  of  another 
creed)  ten  cubits  from  the  ground,  and  that  his  body  and 
his  dress  assumed  a  golden  hue.'    It  was  well  known 

ChriBt,  for  worship  in  hu  onitoiy.  Aarelian  wm  reported  to  bare  been 
diverted  from  his  intention  of  destroying  Ty ans  by  the  ghost  of  the  philoso- 
pher, who  appeared  in  his  tent,  rebuked  him,  and  saved  the  dtj  (Vopiscu^ 
^urefion))  and,  lastly,  the  pagan  philosopher  Hierocles  wrote  a  book  oppotdo)^ 
Apollonius  to  Christ,  which  was  answered  by  Eusebius.  The  fathers  of  the 
fourth  century  always  spoke  of  him  as  a  gr«at  magician.  Some  curioua 
passages  on  the  subject  are  collected  by  M.  Cbassang,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  French  translation  of  the  work  of  Philoatratue. 

'  See  hia  defence  agwnst  the  charge  of  msfpc.  Apuleius,  who  was  at 
once  a  brilliant  rhetorician,  the  writer  of  an  extremely  cnrioua  novel  (Tht 
MetantorjActti,  or  Oaiden  Au),  and  of  many  other  works,  and  an  indefati- 
gable student  of  the  religious  mysteries  of  his  time,  lived  through  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  his  two  successors.  After  his  deikth  bin  fame  was 
for  about  a  century  apparently  eclipsed;  and  it  has  been  noticed  as  very 
remarkable  that  Tertullian,  who  lived  a  generation  after  Apuleius,  and  who, 
like  him,  was  a  CarthaginiaD,  has  never  even  mentioned  him.  During  the 
fourth  century  his  reputation  revived,  and  Lactontius,  St  Jerome,  and  St 
Augustine  relate  that  many  miracles  were  attributed  to  him,  and  that  he 
was  placed  by  the  Pagans  on  a  level  with  Christ,  and  regarded  by  some  as 
even  a  greater  magician.  See  the  sketch  of  hia  life  by  M.  B^tolsud, 
prefixed  to  the  Pancoucke  edition  of  his  works. 

'  Lift  of  Alexemier.  There  is  an  extremely  curioua  picture  of  the  reli- 
gious jugglers,  who  were  wandering  about  the  empire,  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  books  of  the  Jlfatamorphose»  of  Apuleius.  See,  too,  Juvenal,  Sat.  vL 
610-685. 

*  Porphyry's  Zrft  o/ ilofihu*  *  Eunspius,  i^);7iA. 

*  Ibid.    Iamb.    lamblichus  himself  only  langhed  at  the  report. 
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diat  he  had  at  Gadara  drawn  forth  from  the  waters  of 
two  fountains  thdr  guardian  spirits,  and  exhibited  them 
in  bodily  form  to  his  disciples.*  A  woman  named 
Sospitra  had  been  visited  by  two  spirits  imder  the  form  of 
aged  Chaldeans,  and  had  been  endowed  with  a  transcendent 
beauty  and  with  a  superhuman  knowledge.  Eaised  above 
all  human  frailties,  save  only  love  and  death,  she  was 
able  to  see  at  once  the  deeds  which  were  done  in  every 
land,  and  the  people,  dazzled  by  her  beauty  and  h^ 
wisdom,  ascribed  to  her  a  share  of  the  omnipresence  of 
the  Deity.' 

Christianity  floated  into  the  Koman  Empire  on  the 
wave  of  credulity  that  brought  with  it  this  long  train  of 
oriental  superstitions  and  legends.  In  its  moral  aspect 
it  was  broadly  distmguished  from  the  systems  around  it, 
but  its  miracles  were  accepted  by  both  friend  and  foe 
as  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  religious  teaching. 
The  Jews,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagans,  had  long  been  pro- 
verbial for  their  credulity,^  and  the  Christians  inherited  a 
double  measure  of  their  reputation.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  deny  that  in  the  matter  of  the  miraculous  this  reputa- 
tion was  deserved.  Among  the  Pagans  the  theory  of 
Euhemerus,  who  believed  the  gods  td  be  but  deified 
men,  bad  been  the  stronghold  of  the  Sceptics,  while  the 
Platonicnotiou  of  dffimona  was  adopted  by  the  more 
believing  philosophers.  The  Christian  teachers  com- 
bined both  theories,  maintaining  that  deceased  kings  had 
originally  supplied  the  names  of  the  deities,  but  that 
malevolent  dsemous  had  taken  their  places ;  and  without 
a  single  exception  the  fathers  maintained  the  reality  of 
the  Pagan  miracles  as  fiilly  as  their  own.*    The  oracles, 

'  Ennapiua,  Iamb.  *  See  her  lifn  in  Eiuuq)iua,  (Edeietu. 

*  'Credat  Judieus  ApellR.'— Hor.  Sat.  v.  100. 

*  This  q)p«Rra  from  nil  the  writings  of  the  fUIien.    There  were,  however, 
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33  we  have  seen,  had  been  ridiculed  and  rejected  by 
numbers  of  the  philosophers,  but  the  Christiana  un- 
animously admitted  their  reality.  They  appealed  to  a  long 
series  of  oracles  as  predictions  of  their  feith  ;  and  there 
is,  I  believe,  no  example  of  the  denial  of  their  super- 
natural character  in  the  Christian  Church  till  1696,  when 
a  Dutch  Anabaptist  minister,  named  Van  Dale,  in  a  re- 
'  markable  book,'  "which  was  abridged  and  translated  by 
Fontenelle,  asserted,  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  voice 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  that  they  were  simple  impos- 
tures, a  theory  which  is  now  almost  universally  accepted. 
To  suppose  that  men  who  held  these  opinions  were  ca- 
pable, in  the  second  or  third  centuries,  of  ascertaining  with 
any  degree  of  just  confidence  whether  miracles  had  taken 
place  in  Judaja  in  the  first  century,  is  grossly  absurd ;  nor 
would  the  conviction  of  their  reality  have  made  any 
great  impression  on  their  minds  at  a  time  when  miracles 
were  supposed  to  be  so  abundantly  diffused. 

In  truth,  the  question  of  the  reality  of  the  Jewish 
miracles  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  With  the  light  that  is 
furnished  to  us  by  modem  investigations  and  habits  of 
thought,  we  weigh  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  writers; 
but  most  of  the  more  judicious  of  modem  apologists,  con- 
sidering the  extreme  credulity  of  the  Jewish  people,  decline 

two  foriDB  of  pigtoi  mtraclee  about  whicli  there  was  some  heritalion  in  the 
euly  church — the  heneficeot  miracle  of  healing,  and  the  miracle  of  prophecj. 
CoDceming  the  first,  the  common  ofdnion  was  that  the  dsraooa  onlj  cured 
dieeases  they  had  themselves  caused,  or  that,  at  leas^  if  tbej  erer  (in 
order  to  enthrall  men  more  effectually)  cured  purely  natural  disease^ 
they  did  it  by  natural  means,  which  their  superior  knowledge  and  power 
placed  at  their  disposoL  Concerning  prophecy,  it  was  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  fathers  that  intuitive  prescience  was  a  Divine  prerogative,  and  that 
the  prescience  of  the  demons  was  only  acquired  by  observation.  Their 
immense  knowledge  enabled  them  to  forecast  evente  to  a  degree  far  tran- 
ecending  human  faculties,  and  they  employed  this  power  in  the  oroclea. 
'  De  Origitu  ac  Frogreuu  IdoltUria  (Amsterdam). 
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to  make  the  question  simply  one  of  evidence,  and  occupy 
themselves  chiefly  in  endeavouring  to  show  that  miracles 
are  possible,  that  those  recorded  iii  the  biblical  narratives 
are  related  in  such  a  manner,  and  are  bo  interwoven  with 
the  texture  of  a  simple  and  artless  narrative,  as  to  carry 
with  them  an  internal  proof  of  their  reality ;  that  they  differ 
in  kind  from  later  miracles,  and  especially  that  the  cha- 
racter and  destinies  of  Christianity  are  such  as  to  render 
its  miraculous  origin  antecedently  probable.  But  in  the 
ages  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  chiefly  converted,  all 
sound  and  discriminating  historical  investigation  of  the 
evidence  of  the  early  miracles  was  impossible,  nor  was 
any  lai^e  use  made  of  those  miracles  as  proofs  of  the 
religion.  The  rhetorician  Amobius  is  probably  the  only 
one  of  the  early  apologists  who  gives,  among  the  evidences 
of  the  faith,  any  prominent  place  to  the  miracles  of  Christ.' 
When  evidential  reasoning  was  employed,  it  was  usually 
an  appeal  not  to  miracles,  but  to  prophecy.  But  here, 
again,  the  opinions  of  the  patristic  age  must  be  pro- 
nounced absolutely  worthless.  To  prove  that  events 
had  taken  place  in  Jud»a,  accurately  corresponding  with 
the  prophecies,  or  that  the  prophecies  were  themselves 
genuine,  were  both  tasks  far  transcending  the  critical 
powers  of  the  Eoman  converts.  The  wild  extravagance 
of  fantastic  all^ory,  commonly  connected  with  Origen, 
but  which  appears  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  the  writings 
of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus,  had  thrown  the  interpre- 
tation of  prophecy  into  hopeless  confusion,  while  the 
deliberate  and  apparently  perfectly  unscrupulous  forgery 
of  a  whole  Hterature,  destined  to  further  the  propagation 
either  of  Christianity  as  a  whole,  or  of  some  particular 


'  Thia  char«cteri«tic  nf  emly  ChiiatiaD  apologj  is  foTcibly  exhibited  bv 
rressens4,  Hist,  del  trols  prameii  SUcba,  2™  siri",  tome  ii. 
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class  of  tenets  that  had  arisen  within  its  border,*  made 
criticiam  at  once  pre-eminently  difficult  and  necesaaiy. 
A  long  series  of  oracles  were  cited,  predicting  in  detail 
the  sufferings  of  Christ.  The  propheciea  forged  by  the 
Christiana,  and  attributed  by  them  to  the  heathen  Sit^ls, 
were  accepted  as  genuine  by  the  entire  Church,  and  were 
continually  appealed  to  as  among  the  most  powerful  evi- 
dences of  the  faith,  Justin  Martyr  declared  that  it  was 
by  the  instigation  of  dsemons  that  it  had  been  made  a 
capital  offence  to  read  them.^  dement  of  Alexandria 
preserved  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul  had  urged  the 
brethren  to  study  them.'  Celaus  designated  the  Christians 
Sibyllists,  on  account  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  they 
insisted  upon  Uian.*  Constantine  the  Great  adduced  them 
in  a  solemn  speech  before  the  Council  of  Nice.^  The  fish 
was  adopted  by  the  early  Churdt  as  its  sacred  symbol, 
because  the  Greek  word  for  fish,  which  contains  the 
initial  letters  of  the  name  and  titles  of  Christ,  contains 
also  the  initial  letters  of  some  prophetic  hnes  ascribed  to 
the  Sibyl  of  Erythra.*  The  Pagans,  it  is  true,  accused 
their  opponents  of  having  forged  or  interpolated  these 
propheciea ; '  but  there  was  not  a  single  Christian  writer 
of  the  patristic  period  who  disputed  thdr  authority,  and 
there  were  very  few  even  of  the  most  illustrious  who 
did  not  appeal  to  them.  Unanimously  admitted  by  the 
Church  of  the  fathers,  they  were  unanimously  admitted 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  an  allusion  to  them  passed  into 

'  The  immenw  niunber  of  these  forged  writings  is  noticed  by  kll  candid 
kittoriuu,  aod  there  ia,  I  believe,  only  nue  ioataoce  of  mij  attempt  being 
nude  to  preveDt  this  pious  fraud.  A  priest  was  degraded  for  bning  forged 
some  ToyAges  of  St.  Peul  and  St.  Thecla.     (Tert.  De  Baptitmo,  17.) 

»  Apd.  i.  •  Stnnn.  »i.  c  6.  *  Origon,  Cmt.  CtU.  v. 

•  OnUio  {«pud  Euseb.)  XTiiL  •  He  CSb.  Dei,  iviii  23. 

'  Constantine,  Oratio  xii.  '  Ilis  testimoniis  quidsm  revicti  sclent  eo 
confugeTs  ut  aisnt  Don  esse  iila  csrmina  Sib; IUdb,  eed  a  noetris  conficln 
ntque  compoHta.' — Lartsnt.  Div.  Iiut.  iv.  10, 
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the  most  beautiful  lyric  of  the  Missal.  It  was  only  at  the 
period  of  the  Eefonnation  that  the  great  but  unhappy 
CastellJo  pointed  out  many  passages  in  them  which  could 
not  possibly  be  genuine.  He  was  followed,  in  the  first 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  a  Jesuit  named  Pos- 
sevin,  who  observed  that  the  Sibyls  were  known  to  have 
lived  at  a  later  period  than  Moses,  and  that  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Sibylline  books  purported  to  have  been 
written  before  Moses.  Those  passages,  therefore,  he 
said,  were  intei-polated ;  and  he  added,  with  a  character- 
istic sagadty,  that  they  had  doubtless  been  inserted  by 
Satan,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  suspicion  upon  the 
books.'  It  was  in  1649  that  a  French  Protestant  min- 
ister, named  Blondel,  ventured  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Christian  Church  to  denounce  these  writings  as  deliberate 
and  clumsy  forgeries,  and  after  much  angry  controversy 
his  sentiment  has  acquired  an  almost  undisputed  ascen- 
dency in  criticisuL 

But  although  the  opinion  of  the  Soman  converts  was 
extremely  worthless,  when  dealing  with  past  history  or 
with  literary  criticism,  there  was  one  branch  of  miracles 
concerning  which  their  position  was  somewhat  different 
Contemporary  miracles,  often  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character,  but  usually  of  the  nature  of  visions,  ^orcisms, 
or  healing  the  sick,  were  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr 
uniformly  represented  by  the  fethers  as  existing  among 
them,*  and  they  continue  steadily  along  the  path  of  his- 
tory, till  in  the  pages  of  Evagrius  and  Theodoret,  in  the 
Lives  of  Hilarion  and  Paul,  by  St.  Jerome,  of  Antcmy, 
by  St.  Athanasius,  and  of  Gr^ory  Thaiunaturgus,  by  his 
namesake  of  Nyssa,  and  in  the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory 

'  AntoDins  PoMevinue,  Apparatm  Sacer  (160C),  verti, '  Sibjlla.' 
'  This  subject  is  f'llly  treated  hy  Middleton  in  bit  ^Vm  Enqwri/,  whom 
L  bnve  closely  folluwed. 
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the  Great,  they  attain  as  grotesque  an  extrav^noe 
as  the  wildest  mediseval  legends.  Few  things  are  more 
striking  than  the  assertions  hazarded  on  this  matter 
by  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  fathers.  Thus,  St.  Iremeus 
assures  us  that  all  Christians  possessed  the  power  of 
working  miracles ;  that  they  prophesied,  cast  out  devils, 
healed  the  sick,  and  sometimes  even  raised  the  dead ; 
that  some  who  had  been  thus  resuscitated  hved  foe  many 
years  among  them,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reckon  the  wonderful  acts  that  were  daily  performed.* 
St  Epiphanius  teUs  us  that  some  rivers  and  fountains 
were  annually  transformed  into  wine,  in  attestation  of  the 
miracle  of  Cana ;  and  he  adds  that  he  had  himself  drank 
of  one  of  these  fountains,  and  his  brethren  of  another.* 
St.  Augustine  notices  that  miracles  were  less  frequent  and 
less  widely  known  than  fonneriy,  but  that  many  still 
occurred,  and  some  of  them  he  had  himself  witnessed. 
Whenever  a  miracle  was  reported,  he  ordered  that  a 
special  examination  Into  its  circumstances  should  be  made, 
and  that  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  should  be  read 
publicly  to  the  people.  He  tells  us,  besides  many  other 
miracles,  that  Gamahel  in  a  dream  revealed  to  a  priest 
named  Lncianus  the  place  where  the  bones  of  St.  Stephen 
were  buried ;  that  those  bones,  being  thus  discovered,  were 
brought  to  Hippo,  the  diocese  of  which  Si.  Augustine 
was  bishop;  that  they  raised  five  dead  persons  to  life ;  and 
that,  although  only  a  portion  of  the  miraculous  cures  they 
effected  had  been  registered,  the  certificates  drawn  up  in 
two  years  in  the  diocese,  and  by  the  orders  of  the  saint, 
were  nearly  seventy.  In  the  adjoining  diocese  of  Ca- 
lama  they  were  incomparably  more  numerous.'  In  the 
height  of  the  great  conflict  between  St  Ambrose  and  the 
Arian  Empress  Justina,  the  saint  declared  that  it  had 

*  IreDSUs,  Conlr.  Uteres,  ii.  32.  *  Epipban.  Ada.  Hattt.  ii.  30. 

•  Si.  Aug.  T>e  Ci'ii-  T'ti,  "'-. 
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been  revealed  to  him  by  aa  irresistible  presentiment,  or, 
as  St.  Auguatine,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  says, 
in  a  dream,  that  relics  were  buried  in  a  certain  spot  wldch 
he  indicated.  The  earth  being  removed,  a  tomb  was 
found  filled  with  blood,  and  containing  two  gigantic 
skeletons,  with  their  heads  severed  from  their  bodies, 
which  were  pronounced  to  be  diose  of  St.  Qervasius  and 
St.  Protaeius,  two  martyrs  of  remarkable  physical  di- 
mensions, who  were  said  to  have  suffered  about  300 
years  before.  To  prove  that  they  were  genuine  relics, 
the  bones  were  brought  in  contact  with  a  blind  man, 
who  was  restored  to  sight,  and  with  demoniacs,  who 
were  cured ;  the  dtemons,  however,  in  the  first  place, 
acknowledging  that  the  relics  were  genuine ;  that  St. 
Ambrose  was  Uie  deadly  enemy  of  the  powers  of  hell ; 
that  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  was  true ;  and  that  those  who 
rejected  it  would  infallibly  be  damned.  The  next  day 
St  Ambrose  delivered  an  invective  against  all  who  ques- 
tioned the  miracle.  St.  Augustine  recorded  it  in  his 
works,  and  spread  the  worship  of  the  saints  through 
Africa.  The  transport  of  enthusiasm  with  which  -the 
miracles  were  greeted  at  Milan,  enabled  St.  Ambrose  to 
overcome  every  obstacle ;  but  the  Arians  treated  it  with 
a  derisive  increduhty,  and  declared  that  the  pretended 
demoniacs  had  been  bribed  by  the  saint.' 

Statemeute  of  this  kind,  which  are  selected  from 
very  many  that  are  equally  positive,  though  not  equally 
precise,  suggest  many  veins  of  thought  of  obvious  in- 
terest and  importance.  We  are  now,  however,  only  con- 
cerned with  the  fact,  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  isolated  miracles,  such  as  Uie  last  I  have  noticed, 

'  This  histoTy  is  lelated  by  St.  Ambniee  in  b  letter  to  bis  aigt«r  Marcel- 
Uda  ;  by  St  Paulinus  of  Nola,  in  his  lAfe  of  Ambrote ;  nnd  by  St  Augus- 
tine, Ue  Civ.  Dei,  x«ii.  8 ;  CcnfcM.  ii.  7. 
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and  of  one  class  of  miracles  which  I  shall  proceed  to 
describe,  these  prodigies,  whether  true  or  false,  were 
wrought  for  the  exclusive  edification  of  confirmed  be- 
lievers. The  exceptional  miracles  were  those  of  exorcism, 
whidi  occupied  a  very  singular  position  in  the  early 
Church.  The  behef  that  certain  diseases  were  inflicted 
by  Divine  agency  was  familiar  to  the  ancients,  but  among 
the  early  Greeks  the  notion  of  diabolical  possession 
appears  to  have  been  xmknown.  A  dremon,  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Plato,  though  inferior  to  a  deity,  was  not  an 
evil  spirit,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
existence  of  evil  diemons  was  known  either  to  the  Greeks 
or  Bomans  till  about  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Christ.' 
The  belief  was  introduced  with  the  oriental  superstitions 
which  then  poured  into  Borne,  and  it  brought  in  its  train 
the  notions  of  possession  and  exorcism.  The  Jews,  who 
in  their  own  country  appear  to  have  regarded  it  as  a 
most  ordinary  occurrence  to  meet  men  walking  about 
visibly  possessed  by  devils,  and  who  professed  to  have 
learnt  from  Solomon  the  means  of  expelling  th^n,  soon 
became  the  principal  exorcists,  accomphshing  their  feats 
partly  by  adjuration,  and  partly  by  means  of  a  certain 
miraculous  root  named  Baaras.  Josephns  assures  us  that 
he  had  himself,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  seen  a  Jew 
named  Eleazar  drawing  by  these  means  a  dasmon  through 
the  nostrils  of  a  possessed  person,  who  fell  to  the  ground 
on  the  accomplishment  of  the  miracle ;  while,  upon  the 
command  of  the  magician,  the  devil,  to  prove  that  it  had 
really  left  its  victim,  threw  down  a  cup  of  water  which 
had  been  placed  at  a  distance.'    The  growth  of  Neopla- 

'  P]iit«rch  thouglit  ihej  were  knbwn  b;  Ilato,  but  tbia  opinion  btu  been 
mucb  queationed.  See  a  very  leomed  discussioB  od  the  subject  in  Fanuei'a 
Diuerlalim  on  Miradei,  pp.  129-140;  and  FoDtuuelle,  Sitt.  dt*  Ontdei, 
pp.  26,  27.    Porpbyry  f^eftko  much  of  evil  dfomons. 

■  Joaepbiu,  Antiq.  viii.  2,  }  6. 
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tonism,  and  kindred  philosophies,  greatly  etrengthened  the 
belief  and  some  of  the  later  philosophers,  as  well  aa  many 
religious  charlatans,  practised  exorcism.  But  of  all  classes, 
the  Christians  became  in  this  respect  the  most  famous. 
From  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  for  about  two  centuries, 
there  is,  I  believe,  not  a  angle  Christian  writer  who  does 
not  solemnly  and  ezplidtiy  assert  the  reality  and  irequent 
employment  of  this  power  ;*  and  although,  after  the  Council 
of  Laodicea,  the  instances  became  less  numerous,  they  by 
no  means  ceased.  The  Christiana  folly  recognised  the 
supernatural  power  possessed  by  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
exorcists,  but  they  claimed  to  be  in  many  respects  their 
superiors.  By  the  ^mple  sign  of  the  cross,  or  by  re- 
peating the  name  of  their  Master,  they  professed  to  be 
able  to  cast  out  devils  which  had  resisted  all  the  enchant- 
ments of  Pagan  exorcists,  to  silence  the  oracles,  to  compd 
the  dsemona  to  confess  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Sometimes  their  power  extended  still  further.  Dsemons, 
we  are  told,  were  accustomed  to  enter  into  animals,  and 


■  Th'w  very  emiotu  Bntjeet  ia  fully  treated  by  Baltus  {SipmK  &  VHiilmre 
dt*  Orade»,  Stnuburg',  1707,  publiabed  uioDymoiuly  in  reply  to  Van  Dale 
And  Fonlenells),  who  believed  in  tbe  reality  of  the  Pagan  aa  well  as  tbe 
Fatri«t)e  minclea ;  by  Bingham  (AidiguitieM  of  tie  Chndian  Chto-A,  vol.  i. 
pp.  316-824),  who  thinka  the  PsLgao  and  Jewish  exoicUts  were  imposton, 
but  not  tlie  Chriatians ;  and  by  Middluton  (Free  Enymry,  pp.  80-96),  who 
diabelieree  in  all  the  exordats  after  the  afMstoIic  times.  It  has  also  been 
the  subject  of  a  special  controversy  in  England,  carried  on  by  Dodwell, 
Chiuch,  Farmer,  and  others.  Archdeacon  Church  saya,  '  If  we  cannot 
vindicate  them  [the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centurieB]  on  this  artiide,  their 
credit  must  be  lost  for  ever ;  and  we  must  be  obliged  to  decline  all  further 
defence  of  them.  It  b  impossible  fur  any  words  more  strongly  to  express 
a  cluro  to  this  miracle  than  those  used  hj  sU  the  best  writers  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries.' — Vindication  of  tie  Mirada  tif  lie  Firtt  Tiree  Cm- 
turm,  p.  1B9.  So,  also,  Baltus,  '  Da  tons  lee  nnciens  autenn  ecd&iastiques, 
n'yenayant  pas  un  qui  n'liit  pailA  de  ce  pouvoir  admirable  que  lea  chr^tiens 
avoient  de  chaaeer  les  demons '  (p.  296).  Gregory  of  Toura  describes  exor- 
cism  as  auffidently  common  in  his  time,  and  mentions  having  himself  seen 
a  monk  named  Julian  cure  by  his  words  a  possessed  person.    (Zftrt.  iv.  32.) 
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these  also  were  expelled  by  the  OiristiBit  adjuratioD.  Sc 
Jerome  in  his  'life  of  St.  Hilaricm '  has  givrai  us  a  gr^hic 
account  of  the  courage  with  which  that  saint  oonfrraited, 
and  the  Bucoeas  with  which  he  relieved,  a  possessed 
camel.^  In  the  rdgn  of  Julian,  the  veiy  bones  (tf  the 
martyr  Babylae  were  soffidoit  to  alence  the  oracle  c^ 
Daphne ;  and  when,  amid  the  triumphant  chaunts  of  the 
Christians,  the  relics,  by  the  command  of  Julian,  were  re- 
moved, the  lightning  descended  from  heaven  and  con-' 
sumed  the  temple.'  St.  Gregory  Thaumatuigus  having 
expelled  the  diemoos  from  an  idol  t^nple,  l^e  priest, 
fiDding  his  means  of  subsistence  destroyed,  came  to  the 
saint,  imploring  him  to  permit  the  oracles  to  be  renewed. 
8t.  Gr^ory,  who  was  then  on  his  joamey,  wrote  a  note 
coDtainiog  the  words  '  Satan,  retom,'  which  was  imme- 
cUately  obeyed,  and  the  priest,  awe-struck  by  tlte  miracle, 
was  converted  to  Christiamty.'  Tertullian,  writing  to  the 
Pagans  in  a  time  of  persecution,  in  language  of  the  most 
deliberate  earnestness,  challenges  his  opp(Htents  to  bring 
forth  any  person  who  is  possessed  by  a  daemon,  or  any  of 
those  vii^ins  or  prophets  who  are  supposed  to  be  iusfrired 

'  fit  HiUtr.  Origen  noticet  that  cattle  were  Mmetime*  powened  by 
d«ribi.    See  Iliddleton'i  Frte  Enquiry,  pp.  8^  68. 

'  The  miiMle  of  St  Bakjlu  ia  the  subject  (tf  »  homilj  b;  St  Chi7- 
ioatom,  and  ii  related  at  leo^b  bj  Theodoret,  Sioamen,  and  Socrates.  li- 
baiuiu  mentioiu  that,  by  the  comnuui  of  Julian,  the  bonee  of  St  Babjlaa 
were  removed  from  the  temple.  The  Chriatiaoa  laid  the  tem;^  was  de- 
itroyod  bj  lightomg  i  the  Pagaiu  declared  it  waa  burnt  kj  the  Cbriatiaoi^ 
aod  Julian  ordered  meaaures  of  reprinal  to  be  taken.  Amm.  HarceUinua, 
however,  mentiom  a  report  that  the  fire  was  cauced  acddenlallj  b;  one 
of  the  numerona  candles  employed  in  the  eeremODy.  The  people  of  Antioch 
defied  the  emperor  by  chauntdog,  as  they  removed  the  relics,  '  Confounded 
be  all  they  that  trust  in  graven  imtgea.' 

*  SeetheZ^eo^(?r^(K>ry  7%<ttinia(wytM,byOiegoiyof  Nyssa.  St  Gregory 
the  Great  auurea  us  (Dial.  m.  10)  that  Sabinus,  Bishop  of  Placentia,  wrote 
B  letter  to  the  riv^r  Po,  which  bad  overflowed  its  banks  and  flooded  some 
church  Innds.  When  the  letter  was  thrown  into  the  stream  tiie  waters  at 
■nice  subsided. 
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by  a  divmity.  He  asserts  that,  in  reply  to  the  interro- 
gation of  any  Christian,  the  dsemons  will  be  compelled 
to  confer  their  diabohcal  character;  he  invit«s  the  Pa- 
gans, if  it  be  otherwise,  to  put  the  Christian  immediately 
to  death;  and  he  proposes  this  as  at  once  the  simplest 
and  most  decisive  demonstration  of  the  faith.^  Justin 
Martyr,^  Origen,'  Lactantius,*  Athanaeius,*  and  Minucius 
Felix,^  all  in  language  equally  solemn  and  explicit, 
call  upon  the  Fagans  to  form  their  opinions  from  the  con- 
fessions wrung  from  their  own  gods.  We  hear  from  them, 
that  when  a  Christian  began  to  pray,  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  or  to  utter  the  name  of  his  Master  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  possessed  or  inspired  person,  the  latter,  by 
screams  and  frightful  contortions,  exhibited  the  torture  that 
was  inflicted,  and  by  this  torture  the  evil  spirit  was  com- 
pelled to  avow  its  nature.  Several  of  the  Christian  writers 
declare  that  this  was  generally  known  to  the  Pagans. 
In  one  respect,  it  was  observed,  the  miracle  of  exorcism 
was  especially  available  for  evidential  purposes ;  for,  as 
dsemoQS  would  not  expel  dtemons,  it  was  the  only  miracle 
which  was  necessarily  divine. 

It  would  be  curious  to  examine  the  manner  in  which 
the  challenge  was  received  by  the  Pagan  writers;  but 
unhappily  the  writings  which  were  directed  against  the 
fiiith  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Christian  emperors,  om* 
means  of  information  on  this  point  are  very  scanty.  Some 
information,  however,  we  possess,  and  it  would  appear 

'  *  EdatuT  bio  filiqtiu  sub  tribunalibua  Teatris,  quern  dntnoue  itgi  consteL 
Juuua  B  quolibet  Chrisdnno  loqui  apiiitut  ills,  tarn  m  dnmonem  confi- 
tebitur  da  vero,  quam  alibi  deum  de  felso.  ^que  producatur  aliquis  ex  ila 
qui  de  deo  p&ti  eiiatimuttur,  qui  nris  iuh&lantefl  uumen  de  uidore  conci- 
piunt  .  .  .  ninBedeemoneB  confesdfuerint,  ChristiaiioDientiH  nonaudeDteE, 
ibidem  illius  Chriatiui  procadssiini  son^uinem  fimdite.  Quid  isto  opere 
manifestius  ?  quid  hcec  probatione  fideliua  F  ' — Tert  Apol.  zziii. 

»  jf^xJ.  L  i  Trypho.  »  Cimt.  Cd».  vii.  •  Irut  Die.  iv.  37. 

*  Life  of  Antony.  *  Octariiu. 
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to  show  that,  among  the  educated  classes  at  least,  these 
phenomena  did  not  extort  any  great  admiration.  The 
eloquent  silence  about  diabolical  possession  observed  by 
the  early  philosophers,  when  discusmng  such  questions 
as  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spiritual  world, 
decisively  show  that  in  their  time  possession  had  not 
assumed  any  great  prominence  or  acquired  any  general 
credence.  Plutarch,  who  admitted  the  reahty  of  evil  d»- 
mons,  and  who  was  the  most  strenuous  defender  of  the 
oracles,  treats  the  whole  class  of  superstitions  to  which 
esorcism  belongs  with  much  contempt.'  Marcus  Au- 
reliuB,  in  recounting  the  benefits  be  had  received  from 
different  persons  with  whom  he  had  been  connected, 
acknowledges  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  philosopTier 
Diognetus  for  having  taiight  him  to  ^ve  no  credence  to 
magicians,  jugglers,  and  expellers  of  diemons.'  Ludan 
declares  that  every  cunning  juggler  could  make  his  fortune 
by  going  over  to  the  Christians  and  preying  upon  their 
simplicity.'  Celsus  described  the  Christians  as  jugglers 
perfonning  their  tricks  among  the  young  and  the 
credulous.*  The  most  decisive  evidence,  however,  we 
possess,  is  a  law  of  Ulpian,  directed,  it  is  thought,  ag^nst 
the  Christians,  which  condemns  those  '  who  use  incanta- 
tions or  imprecatiouB,  or  (to  employ  the  common  word  of 
impostors)  exorcisms.'^  Modem  criticism  has  noted  a  few 

*  D«  St^erilittime.  *  L  6.  '  De  Mort.  Pertgrin. 

*  Oiigen,  Ade.  Cefa.  vl.  Compare  the  curious  letUr  which  Vopucos 
(Saturuinufi)  atbribntes  to  Iladiiiui,  '  Nemo  illic  [i.e.  in  Egypt]  aichisyiw- 
gogus  Judffiorum,  nemo  SnnuuiteB,  nemo  Christiuiorum  prrabytei,  uon 
mstbemkticua,  hod  srospex,  non  ftliptes.' 

'  '  tji  incuit»Tit,  a.  imprecntuB  est,  si  (ut  vulgari  Terbo  impoetoraw  utor) 
exoiduTit.' — Bin^hftm,  AnUquUiet  of  the  Christian  Church  (Ozf.,  1866), 
vol.  i.  p.  818.  This  law  ia  believed  to  have  been  directed  speciallj  against 
the  ChrietiuM,  because  these  were  veiy  promiaent  as  exorcists,  and  be- 
cause LactantiuB  {Ina.  Din.  v.  11)  sajs  that  UlniaD  bad  collected  the 
laws  agunst  thent. 
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facts  which  may  throw  some  light  upon  this  obscure 
subject  It  has  been  observed  that  the  symptomB  of 
possession  were  for  the  most  part  identical  with  those  of 
lunacy  or  epilepsy;  that  it  is  quite  posable  that  the 
excitement  of  an  imposing  religious  ceremony  might 
produce  or  suspend  the  disorder ;  that  leading  questions 
might  in  these  cases  be  followed  by  the  desired  answers ; 
and  that  some  passages  from  the  Others  show  that  the 
exorcisms  were  not  always  successful,  or  the  cures  always 
permanent.  It  has  been  observed,  too,  that  at  first  the  power 
of  exorcism  was  open  to  all  Christians  without  restraint; 
that  this  hcense,  in  an  age  when  religious  jugglers  were 
very  common,  and  in  a  chmtjh  whose  members  were  very 
credulous,  gave  great  facihties  to  impostors;  that  when 
the  Laodicean  Council,  in  the  fourth  century,  forbade  any 
one  to  exorcise,  except  those  who  were  duly  authorised 
by  the  bishop,  these  miracles  speedily  dedined ;  and  that, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  Uie  fifth  century,  a  physician 
named  Posidonius  denied  the  existence  of  possession.' 

To  sum  up  this  whole  subject,  we  may  conclude  that 
what  is  called  the  evidential  s;^tem  had  no  prominent 
place  in  efiecting  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Historical  criticisms  were  far  too  imperfect  to  make  ap- 
peals to  the  miracles  of  former  days  of  any  value,  and  the 
notion  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  miraculous  or  magical 
powers,  as  well  as  the  generally  private  character  of  the 
alleged  miracles  of  the  Patristic  age,  made  contemporary 
wonders  very  unimpreKive.  The  prophecies  attributed 
to  the  Sibyls,  and  the  practice  of  exordsm,  had,  however, 
a  certain  weight,  for  the  first  were  connected  with  a  re- 
hgious  authority  long  and  deeply  revered  at  Rome,  and 
the  second  had  been  forced  by  several  circumstances  into 
great  prominence.     But  the  effect  even  of  these  may 

»  PhilMtoTgius,  Hitt.  Ecd.  viii.  10. 
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be  safely  r^arded  as  altogether  sobeidiaiy,  and  the  main 
cauaes  of  the  conversioD  must  be  looked  for  in  ano^er 
and  a  wider  sphere. 

These  causes  were  the  general  tendendes  of  the  age. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  that  vast  movement  of  mingled 
sc^ticism  and  credulity,  in  that  amalgamation  or  disso- 
lution  of  many  creeds,  in  that  profound  transformation  of 
habits,  of  feelings,  and  of  ideals,  which  I  have  attempted 
to  paint  in  the  last  chapter.  Under  circumstances  more 
favourable  to  religious  proselytism  than  the  world  had 
ever  before  known,  with  the  path  cleared  by  a  long 
course  of  destructive  criticism,  the  religi<ms  and  philo- 
sophies of  mankind  were  struggling  for  the  mastery  in 
that  great  metropolis  where  all  were  amply  represented, 
and  in  which  alone  the.  destinies  of  the  world  could  be 
decided.  A!mong  the  educated  a  frigid  stoicism,  teaching 
a  majestic  but  imattatnable  grandeur,  and  scorning  the 
support  of  the  affections,  the  hope  of  another  world,  and 
the  consolations  of  worship,  had  for  a  time  been  in  the 
ascendant,  and  it  only  terminated  its  noble  and  most 
fruitful  career  when  it  had  become  manifestly  inadequate 
to  the  religious  wants  of  the  age.  Among  other  classes, 
religion  after  religion  ran  its  conquering  courae.  The 
Jews,  although  a  number  of  causes  had  made  them  the 
most  bated  of  all  the  Boman  subjects,  and  although 
their  rehgiou,  fiwm  its  intensely  national  character,  seemed 
peculiarly  unsuited  for  proselytism,  had  yet,  by  the  force 
of  their  monotheism,  their  charity,  and  their  exorcisms, 
spread  the  creed  of  Moses  &r  and  wide.  The  Empress 
Foppfea  is  said  to  have  been  a  proselyte.  The  passion 
of  Boman  women  for  Jewish  rites  was  one  of  the  com- 
plaints of  Juvenal.  The  Sabbath  and  the  Jewish  fasts 
became  familiar  £icts  in  all  the  great  cities,  and  the 
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antiquity  of  iJie  Jewish  law  the  subject  of  eag«  dis- 
cussion. Other  oriental  religions  were  even  more  suc- 
cessful. The  worship  of  Mithra,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
Egyptian  divinities,  attracted  their  thousands,  and  during 
more  than  three  centuries  the  fioman  writings  are  crowded 
with  allusions  to  their  progress.  The  mysteries  of  the 
Bona  Dea,^  the  solemn  worship  of  Isis,  the  expiatory 
rites  that  cleansed  the  guilty  soul,  excited  a  very  delirium 
of  enthusiasm.  Juvenal  describes  the  Boman  women,  at 
the  dawn  of  the  winter  day,  breaking  the  ice  of  the  Tiber 
to  plunge  three  times  into  its  sacred  stream,  dragging 
themselves  on  bleeding  knees  m  penance  around  the  field 
of  Tarquin,  offering  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to  Egypt 
to  seek  the  holy  water  for  the  shrine  of  Isis,  fondly 
dreaming  that  they  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  goddess.* 
Apuleius  has  drawn  a  graphic  picture  of  the  solemn 
majesty  of  her  processions,  and  the  spell  they  cast  upon 
the  most  hcentious  and  the  most  sceptical."  Commodus, 
Caracalla,  and  HeUogabalus  were  passionately  devoted  to 
them.*  The  temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  and  the  statues 
of  Mithra,  are  among  the  last  prominent  works  of  Boman 
art.  In  all  other  forms  the  same  credulity  was  mani- 
fested The  oracles  that  had  been  silent  were  heard 
again ;  the  astrologers  swarmed  in  every  city ;  the  phi- 
losophers were  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  legend. 
The  Pythagorean  school  had  raised  credulity  into  a  system. 
On  all  sides,  and  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  history,  we 
find  men  who  had  discarded  their  old  local  religion, 
thirsting  for  belief,  passionately  and  restlessly  seeking  for 
a  new  faith. 

■  Seo  Juveoal,  Sat,  ri.  lines  311-336. 

•  Ibid,  lines  520-630.  '  Melamorphoia,  book  x. 

*  See  theii  Zivet,  by  Lampridiiu  and  Spartianiu, 
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In  the  midst  of  thia  movement,  Christiam^  gained  its 
ascendency,  and  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discord  the 
cause  of  its  triumph.  No  other  religion,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, had  ever  combined  so  many  distinct  elements 
of  power  and  attraction.  Unlike  the  Jewish  rehgion,  it 
was  bound  by  no  local  ties,  and  was  equally  adapted  for 
every  nation  and  for  every  class.  Unlike  Stoicism,  it 
appealed  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  affections,  and 
offered  all  the  charm  of  a  sjrmpathetic  worship.  Unlike 
the  Egyptian  religions,  it  united  with  its  distinctive  teach- 
ing a  pure  and  noble  system  of  ethics,  and  proved  itself 
capable  of  realising  it  in  action.  It  proclaimed,  amid  a 
vast  movement  of  social  and  national  amalgamation,  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  mankind.  Amid  the  soften- 
ing influence  of  phUoeophy  and  civilisation,  it  taught  the 
supreme  sanctity  of  love.  To  the  slave,  who  had  never 
before  exercised  so  large  an  influence  over  Boman  reli- 
gious life,  it  was  the  religion  of  the  suffering  and  the 
oppressed.  To  the  philosopher  it  was  at  once  the  echo 
of  the  highest  ethics  of  the  later  Stoics,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  best  teaching  of  the  school  of  Plato.  To  a  World 
thirsting  for  prodigy,  it  offered  a  history  replete  with 
wonders  more  strange  than  those  of  Apollonius;  while 
the  Jew  and  the  Chaldean  could  scarcely  rival  its  exordsts, 
and  the  legends  of  continual  miracles  circulated  among 
it«  followers.  To  a  WM-ld  deeply  conscious  of  political 
dissolution,  and  prying  eagerly  and  anxiously  into  the 
future,  it  proclaimed  with  a  thrilling  power  the  immediate 
destruction  of  the  globe — the  glory  of  all  its  friends,  and 
the  damnation  of  all  its  foes.  To  a  world  that  had  grown 
very  weaiy  gazing  on  the  cold  passionless  grandeur  which 
Cato  realised,  and  which  Lucan  sung,  it  presented  an 
ideal  of  compassion  and  of  love — an  ideal  destined  for 
centuries  to  draw  around  it  all  that  was  greatest,  as  well 
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as  all  that  was  noblest  upon  earth — a  Teacher  who  could 
weep  by  the  sepulchre  of  His  friend,  who  was  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  To  a  world,  in  fine, 
distracted  hy  hostile  creeds  and  colliding  philosophies,  it 
taught  its  doctrines,  not  as  a  human  Bpeculation,  but. as  a 
Divine  revelation,  authenticated  much  less  by  reason  than 
by  faith.  '  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteous- 
ness ;  *  '  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  will  know 
the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God ; '  '  Unless  you  befieve 
you  cannot  understand ; '  '  A  heart  naturally  Christian  ; ' 
*  The  heart  makes  the  theolc^n,'  are  the  phrases  which 
best  express  the  first  action  of  Christianity  upon  the 
world.  Like  all  great  rehgions,  it  was  more  concerned 
with  modes  of  feehng  than  with  modes  of  thought.  The 
chief  cause  of  its  success  was  the  congruity  of  its  teaching 
with  the  spiritual  nature  of  mankind.  It  was  because  it 
was  true  of  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  age,  because  it 
represented  faitiifUlly  the  supreme  type  of  exceUence  to 
which  men  were  then  tending,  because  it  corresponded 
with  their  religious  wants,  aims,  and  emotions,  because 
the  whole  spiritual  being  could  then  expand  and  ex- 
patiate under  its  influence,  that  it  planted  its  roots  so 
deeply  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

To  alt  these  elements  of  attraction,  others  of  a  different 
order  must  be  added.  Christianity  was  not  merely  a 
moral  influence,  or  a  system  of  opinions,  or  an  historical 
record,  or  a  collection  of  wonder-working  men ;  it  was 
an  institution  definitely,  elaborately,  and  skilfully  organ- 
ised, possessing  a  weight  and  a  stability  which  isolated  or 
undisciplined  teachers  could  never  rival,  and  evoking,  to  a 
degree  before  unexampled  in  the  world,  an  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  its  corporate  welfare,  analogous  to  that  which 
the  patriot  bears  to  his  country.  The  many  forms  of 
Pagan  worship  were  pliant  in  their  nature.    E^ch  offered 
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certain  advantages  or  spiritual  gratifications;  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  all  should  not  exist  ti^ether,  and 
participation  in  one  by  no  means  implied  disrespect  to 
the  others.  But  Christianity  was  emphatically  exclusive ; 
its  adherent  was  bound  to  detest  and  abjnre  the  faiths 
around  him  as  the  workmanship  of  dsmons,  and  to 
consider  himself  placed  in  the  wra-ld  to  destroy  them. 
Hence  there  sprang  a  stem,  aggresfflvc,  and  at  the  same 
time  disciplined  enthusiasm,  wholly  unlike  any  other  that 
had  been  witnessed  upon  earth.  The  duties  of  pnbhc 
worship ;  the  sacraments,  which  were  represented  as  the 
oaths  of  the  Christian  warrior ;  the  fasts  and  penances  and 
commemorative  days,  whidi  strengthened  the  Church 
feeling ;  the  intervention  of  religion  in  the  most  solemn 
epochs  of  hfe,  conspired  to  sustain  it.  Above  all,  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  belief,  which  then  for  the  first 
time  flashed  upon  the  world;  the  persuasion,  reahsed 
with  ^1  the  vividness  of  novelty,  that  Christianity  opened 
out  to  its  votaries  eternal  happiness,  while  all  beyond  its 
pale  were  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  torture,  suppUed  a 
motive  of  action  as  powerful  as  it  is  perhaps  possible  to 
concrave.  It  struck  alike  the  coarsest  chords  of  hope 
and  fear,  and  the  finest  chords  of  compasaon  aai  love. 
The  Polytheist,  admitting  that  Christianity  might  possibly 
be  true,  was  led  by  a  mere  calculation  of  prudence'  to 
embrace  it,  and  the  fervent  Christian  would  shrink  from 
no  suflering  to  draw  those  whom  he  loved  within  its  pale. 
Nor  were  other  inducements  wanting.  To  the  confessor 
was  granted  in  the  Church  a  great  and  venerable  autho- 
rity, such  as  the  bishop  could  scarcely  claim.'  To  the 
martyr,  besides  the  fruition  of  heaven,  belonged   the 

'  The  conflict  between  St  Cyprinn  imi  fbo  confeMors,  concerning  the 
pon-er  lliu  Intter  claimfd  to  remit  penance,  though  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  confesBon,  shows  clenrlv  the  influence  thev  bnd  o)itnini>d. 
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highest  glory  on  earth.  By  winning  that  bloodstained 
crown,  the  meanest  Christian  slave  might  gain  a  reputa- 
tion as  glorious  as  that  of  a  Decius  or  a  Begulus.  His 
body  was  laid  to  rest  with  a  sumptuous  splendour ;'  his 
relics,  embalmed  or  shrined,  were  venerated  with  an  almost 
idolatrous  homage.  The  anniversary  of  his  birth  into 
another  life  was  commemorated  in  the  Church,  and  before 
the  great  assembly  of  the  saints  his  heroic  sufferings  were 
recounted.'  How,  indeed,  should  he  not  be  envied  ?  He 
had  passed  away  into  eternal  bliss.  He  had  left  upon  earth 
an  abiding  name.  By  the  *  baptism  of  blood '  the  sins  of 
a  life  bad  been  in  a  moment  efiaced. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  recognise  heroic  enthu- 
siasm as  a  normal  product  of  certain  natural  conditions, 
will  have  no  diflScul^  in  understanding  that,  under  such 
circumstances  as  I  have  described,  a  transcendent  courage 
should  have  been  evoked.  Men  seemed  indeed  to  be  in 
love  with  death.  Believing,  with  St.  Ignatius,  that  they 
were  '  the  wheat  of  God,'  they  panted  for  the  day  when 
they  should  be  '  ground  by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts  into 
the  pure  bread  of  Christ!'  Beneath  this  one  burning 
enthusiasm  all  the  ties  of  earthly  love  were  snapt  in 
twain.  Origen,  when  a  boy,  being  restrained  by  force 
from  going  forth  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  persecutors, 
wrote  to  his  imprisoned  father,  imploring  him  not  to  let 
any  thought  of  his  femily  intervene  to  quench  his  re- 
solution or  to  deter  him  irom  seaHng  his  faith  with  his 
blood.   St.  Perpetua,  an  only  daughter,  a  young  mother  of 

1  '  Tbuit  plaiie  BOD  emimus ;  u  Arabia  qneTuntur  Bcient  Sabcei  plurii  et 
cfmoiia  anu  merces  ChiiBtianis  sepeliendis  pnifligui  quam  diU  fumigandu.' 
— Apd.  42.  Sometimeg  tbe  FnguiiB  burnt  ihe  bodies  of  tbe  martyn^  in 
order  to  prerent  tbe  Cbristians  venersting  their  lelica. 

*  Many  interesting  particulars  Kbout  ibese  commemomtire  feativala  sre 
collected  is  Cave's  Frimitiiie  ChruUau'ti/,  part.  i.  c.  vii.    The  anniTersdries 
were  called  '  Natalia,'  or  birlb-daya. 
28 
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twenty-two,  had  embraced  the  Christian  creed,  confessed 
it  before  her  judges,  and  declared  herself  ready  to  endure 
for  it  the  martyr's  death.  Again  and  f^ain  her  &ther 
came  to  her  in  a  paraxoysm  of  agony,  entreating  her  not  to 
deprive  him  of  the  joy  and  the  consolation  of  his  cloEang 
years.  He  appealed  to  her  by  the  memory  of  all  the 
tenderness  he  had  lavished  upon  her — by  her  infant  child 
— ^by  his  own  grey  hairs,  that  were  soon  to  be  brought 
down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Forgetting  in  his  deep 
anguish  all  the  dignity  of  a  parent,  he  fell  upon  his  kneea 
before  his  child,  he  covered  her  hands  with  kisses,  and, 
the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  implored  her  to  have 
mercy  upon  him.  But  she  was  imshaken  though  not 
untouched;  she  saw  her  fether,  frenzied  with  grieC 
dragged  irom  before  the  tribunal ;  she  saw  him  tearing 
his  white  beard,  and  lying  prostrate  and  broken-hearted  on 
the  prison  floor ;  she  went  forth  to  die  for  a  ftuth  she 
loved  more  dearly — ^for  a  faith  that  told  her  that  her 
father  would  be  lost  for  ever.*  The  desire  for  martyr- 
dom became  at  times  a  form  of  absolute  madness,  a  kind  of 
epidemic  of  suicide,  and  the  leading  minds  of  the  Church 
found  it  necessary  to  exert  all  their  authority  to  prevent 
their  foUowers  thrusting  themselves  into  the  bands  of  the 
persecutors.*  Tertullian  mentions  how,  in  a  little  Aaatic 
town,  the  entire  population  once  flocked  to  the  proconsul, 
declaring  themsedves  to  be  Christians,  and  imploring  him 
to  execute  Uie  decree  of  the  emperor  and  grant  them 
the  privilege  of  martyrdom.  The  bewildered  functionaij 
asked  them  whether,  if  they  were  so  weary  of  life,  there 
were  no  precipices  or  ropes  by  which  they  could  end 
their  days ;  and  he  put  to  death  a  small  number  of  the 

■  See  her  acU  in  Ruinart. 

>  St  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  10.    Then  are  oUier 
kind  in  other  (atbeia. 
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suppliants,  and  dismissed  the  others.*  Two  illustrious 
Pagan  moralists  and  one  profane  Pagan  satirist  have 
noticed  this  passion  with  a  most  unpleasing  scorn.  *  There 
are  some,'  said  Epictetus, '  whom  madness,  there  are  others, 
like  the  Galileans,  whom  custom,  makes  indifferent  to 
death."  *  What  mind,'  said  Marcus  Aurelius, '  is  prepared 
if  need  be  to  go  forth  from  the  body,  whether  it  be  to  be 
extinguished,  or  to  be  dispersed,  or  to  endure — prepared 
by  deHberate  reflection,  and  not  by  pure  obstinacy,  as  is 
the  custom  of  the  Christians.'*  'These  wretches,'  said 
Lucian,  speaking  of  the  Christians, '  persuade  themselves 
that  they  are  going  to  be  altogether  immortal,  and  to  live 
for  ever,  wherefore  they  despise  death,  and  many  of  their 
own  accord  give  themselves  up  to  be  slain.'* 

*  I  send  against  you  men  who  are  as  greedy  of  death 
as  you  are  of  pleasures,'  were  the  words  which,  in  after 
days,  the  Mahometan  chief  addressed  to  the  d^enerate 
Christians  of  Syria,  and  which  were  at  once  the  presage 
and  the  explanation  of  his  triumph.  Such  words  might 
with  equal  propriety  have  been  employed  by  the  early 
Christian  leaders  to  their  Pagan  adversaries.  The  zeal  of 
the  Christians  and  of  the  Pagans  differed  alike  in  degree 
and  in  kind.  When  Constantine  made  Christianity  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State,  it  is  probable  that  ita  adherents  were 
but  a  minority  in  Eome.    Even  in  the  days  of  Theodosius 

'  Ad  Scaput.  T.  Eusebiufl  (Martyrt  cf  Palntme,  ch,  iii.)  bta  giTen  » 
detailed  account  of  eiz  young  men,  who  in  tlie  rety  heigM  of  the  Qaleiian 
persecution,  at  a  time  wben  tbe  most  hideous  tdrtuies  were  applied  to  the 
Christians,  voluntarily  gave  themaelvea  up  as  belierers.  Suip.  Sevenu 
{Hid.  iL  32),  speaking  of  ti\e  voluntaiy  martjn^  under  Diocletian,  says,  that 
Ohristiatu  then  'longed  for  death  as  they  now  long  for  bisboprica.'  'Gogi 
qui  potest,  nesdt  mori,'  was  the  nohle  maxim  of  the  ChristiaoB. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  7.  It  is  not  certsin,  howsTer,  that  this  pHsssge  alludes  to 
the  Christians.  The  followera  of  Judas  of  Galilee  were  called  Qalilffism, 
and  they  were  famous  for  their  indifterence  to  death.  See  Joseph.  Aniig. 
XTliLl. 

*  xL  a.  *  PeMgrinns. 
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the  Senate  was  still  wedded  to  Paganism;'  yet  the  measures 
of  Constantine  were  both  natural  and  necessaiy.  The 
majority  were  without  inflexible  belief,  without  a  moral 
enthusiasm,  without  definite  organisation,  without  any  of 
those  principles  that  inspire  the  heroism  either  of  resist- 
ance or  aggression.  The  minority  formed  a  serried 
phalanx,  animated  by  every  motive  that  could  purify, 
discipline,  and  sustain  their  zeal.  When  once  the  Chris- 
tians had  acquired  a  considerable  position,  the  question 
of  their  destiny  was  a  simple  one.  They  must  either  be 
crushed  or  they  must  reign.  The  failure  of  the  persecution 
of  Domitian  conducted  them  inevitably  to  the  throne. 

It  may  indeed  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Roman  Empire  is  so  far  from  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  mirade  or  suspension  of  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
great  movement  on  record  in  which  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects so  manifestly  correspond.  The  apparent  anomalies 
of  history  are  not  inconsiderable,  but  they  must  be  sought 
for  in  other  quarters.  That  within  the  narrow  limits  and 
scanty  population  of  the  Greek  States  should  have  arisen 
men  who,  in  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  genius,  in 
philosophy,  in  epic,  dramatic,  and  Ijiic  poetry,  in  written 
and  spoken  eloquence,  in  statesmanship,  in  sculpture,  in 
painting,  and  probably  also  in  music,  should  have  attained 
almost  or  altogether  the  highest  hmits  of  human  perfection 
— that  the  creed  of  Mahomet  should  have  preserved  its  pure 
monotheism  and  its  freedom  from  all  idolatrous  tenden- 
cies, when  adopted  by  vast  populations  in  that  intellectual 
condition  in  which,  under  all  other  creeds,  a  gross  and 
material  worship  has  proved  inevitable,  both  these  are  facta 
which  we  can  only  very  imperfectly  explain.  Consider- 
ations of  climate,  and  still  more  of  political,  sodal,  and 
intellectual  customs  and  institutions,  may  palliate  the  first 

1  Zosimtifl. 
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difficulty,  and  the  attitude  Mahomet  assumed  to  art  may 
supply  us  with  a  partial  explanation  of  the  second ;  but  I 
suppose  that,  after  all  has  been  said,  most  persons  will  feel 
that  they  are  in  presence  of  phenomena  very  exceptional 
and  astonishing.  The  first  lise  of  Christianity  in  Judea  is 
a  subject  wholly  apart  &om  this  book.  We  are  examining 
only  the  subsequent  movement  in  the  Boman  Empire. 
Of  this  movement  it  may  be  boldly  asserted  that  the  as- 
sumption of  a  moral  or  intellectual  miracle  is  utterly  gra- 
tuitous. Never  before  was  a  religious  transformation  so 
manifestly  inevitable.  No  other  religion  ever  combined 
so  many  forms  of  attraction  as  Christianity,  both  irom  its 
intrinsic  excellence,  and  from  its  manifest  adaptation  to 
the  special  wants  of  the  time.  One  great  cause  of  its 
success  was  that  it  produced  more  heroic  actions  and 
formed  more  upright  men  than  any  other  creed ;  but  that 
it  should  do  so  was  precisely  what  might  have  been 
expected. 

To  these  reasonings,  however,  those  who  maintain  that 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  £ome  is  naturally  inex- 
plicable, reply  by  pointing  to  the  persecutions  which 
Christianity  had  to  encounter.  As  this  subject  is  one  on 
whidh  many  misconceptions  exist,  and  as  it  is  of  extreme 
importance  on  account  of  its  connection  with  later  perse- 
cutions, it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  discuss  it. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  reasons  that  may  induce  a  ruler 
to  suppress  by  force  some  form  of  religious  worship  or 
opinion,  are  veiy  various.  He  may  do  so  on  moral 
grounds,  because  they  directly  or  indirecdy  produce  im- 
morality ;  or  on  rehgious  grounds,  because  he  believes 
them  to  be  ofiensive  to  the  Deity ;  or  on  political  grounds, 
'  because  they  are  injurious  either  to  the  State  or  to  the 
Government ;  or  on  corrupt  grounds,  because  he  desires 
to  gratify  some  vindictive  or  avaricious  passion.    From 
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the  simple  feet,  therefore,  of  a  rehgious  persecution,  we 
cannot  at  once  infer  the  principles  of  the  persecutor,  but 
must  examine  in  detail  by  which  of  the  above  motives,  or 
by  what  combination  of  them,  he  has  been  actuated. 

Now,  the  persecution  which  has  taken  place  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Christian  priests  differs  in  some  respects 
broadly  from  all  others.  It  has  been  far  more  sustained, 
systematic,  and  imflinching.  It  has  been  directed  not 
merely  against  acts  of  worship,  but  also  against  specu- 
lative opinions.  It  has  been  supported  not  simply  as  a 
right  but  also  as  a  duty.  It  has  been  advocated  in  a 
whole  hterature  of  theology,  by  the  classes  that  are  espe- 
cially devout,  and  by  the  most  oppomng  sects,  and  it  has 
invariably  declined  in  conjunction  with  a  large  portion  of 
theolc^cal  dogmas. 

I  have  elsewhere  examined  in  great  detail  the  history 
of  Christian  persecutions,  and  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  while  exceptional  causes  have  undoubtedly  occasion- 
ally occurred,  they  were,  in  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  cases,  simply  the  natural,  legitimate,  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  received  theology. 
That  portion  is  the  doctrine  that  correct  theological 
opinions  are  essential  to  salvation,  and  that  theological 
error  necessarily  involves  guilt.  To  these  two  opinions 
may  be  distinctly  traced  almost  all  the  sufferings  that  Chris- 
tian persecutors  have  caused,  almost  all  the  obstructions 
they  have  thrown  in  the  path  of  human  progress ;  and 
those  sufferings  have  been  so  grievous,  that  it  may  be 
reasonably  questioned  whether  superstition  has  not  often 
proved  a  greater  curse  than  vice,  and  that  obstruction 
was  so  pertinacious,  that  the' contraction  of  theological 
influence  has  been  at  once  the  beet  measure,  and  the 
essential  condition  of  intellectual  advance.  The  notion 
that  he  might  himself  be  possibly  mistaken  in  his  opinions, 
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which  alone  could  cause  a  man  who  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  these  prindples  to  shrink  from  persecuting, 
was  excluded  by  the  theolc^cal  virtue  of  faith,  which, 
whatever  else  it  might  involve,  implied  at  least  an  abso- 
lute unbroken  certainty,  and  led  the  devotee  to  regard 
all  doubt,  and  therefore  all  action  based  upon  doubt, 
as  sin. 

To  this  general  cause  of  Christian  persecution  I  have 
shown  tliat  two  subsidiary  ftfluences  may  be  joined.  A 
large  portion  of  theological  ethics  was  derived  irom 
writings  in  which  religious  massacres,  on  the  whole  the 
most  ruthless  and  sanguinary  upon  record,  were  said  to 
have  been  directly  enjoined  by  the  Beity,  in  which  the 
duty  of  suppressing  idolatry  by  force  was  given  a  greater 
prominence  than  any  article  of  the  moral  code,  and  in 
which  the  spirit  of  intolerance  has  found  its  most  eloquent 
and  most  passionate  espressions.'  Besides  this,  the  des- 
tiny theologians  represented  as  awaiting  the  misbeliever 
was  so  ghastly  and  so  appalhng,  as  to  render  it  almost 
childish  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  earthly  suffering  that 
might  be  inflicted  in  the  extirpation  of  error. 

That  these  are  the  true  causes  of  the  great  bulk  of 
Christian  persecution,  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 
certain  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in 
history.  For  the  detailed  proof  I  can  only  refer  to  what 
I  have  elsewhere  written ;  but  I  may  here  notice  that  that 
proof  combines  every  conceivable  kind  of  evidence  that 
in  such  a  question  can  be  demanded.  It  can  be  shown 
that  these  principles  would  naturally  lead  men  to  perse- 
cute. It  can  be  shown  that  from  the  time  of  Constantino 
to  the  time  when  the  rationalistic  spirit  wrested  the  blood- 
stained sword  from  the  priestly  hand,  persecution  was 

'  'Do  not  I  hate  them,  0  Lord,  tJiat  litte  thee  P— jea,  I  Iiate  them 
ivith  a,  perfect  hfttred.' 
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uniformly  defended  upon  them — defended  in  long,  learned, 
and  elaborate  treatises,  by  the  best  and  greatest  men  the 
Church  had  produced,  by  sects  that  differed  on  almost  all 
other  points,  by  multitudes  who  proved  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner  the  purity  of  their  zeal.  It  can  be 
shown,  too,  that  toleration  began  widi  the  dbtinclion 
between  fundamental  and  non-fundamental  doctrines,  ex- 
panded in  exact  proportion  to  the  growing  latitudina- 
rianism,  and  triumphed  only^hen  indifference  to  dogma 
had  become  a  prevailing  sentiment  among  l^islators. 
It  was  only  when  the  battle  had  been  won — ^wben  the 
anti-dogmatic  party,  acting  in  opposition  to  the  Churdi, 
had  rendered  persecution  impossible — that  the  great 
body  of  theologians  revised  their  arguments,  and  dis- 
covered that  to  punish  men  for  their  opinions  was  wholly 
at  variance  with  their  faith.  "With  the  merits  of  this 
pleasing  though  somewhat  tardy  conversion  I  am  not 
■now  concerned;  but  few  persons,  I  think,  can  follow  the 
history  of  Christian  persecution,  without  a  feeUng  of 
extreme  astonishment  that  some  modem  writers,  not 
content  with  maintdning  that  the  doctrine  of  exclusive 
salvation  oi^kt  not  to  have  produced  persecution,  have 
ventured,  in  defiance  of  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
theologians  of  so  many  centuries,  to  dispute  the  plain 
historical  fact  that  it  did  produce  it.  They  ai^ue  that 
the  Pagans,  who  did  not  believe  in  exclusive  salvation, 
persecuted,  and  that  therefore  that  doctrine  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  persecution.  I  answer  that  no  sane  man 
ever  maintained  that  all  the  persecutions  on  record  ^Te^e 
from  the  same  source.  We  can  prove  by  the  clearest 
evidence  that  Christian  persecutions  eprang  chiefly  bom 
the  causes  I  have  allied.  The  causes  of  Pagan  perse- 
cutions, though  different,  are  equally  manifest,  and  I  shall 
proceed  shortly  to  indicate  them. 
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They  were  partly  political  and  partly  religious.  The 
Governments  in  most  of  the  ancient  States,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  existence,  undertook  the  complete  educa* 
tion  of  the  people,  professed  to  control  and  regulate  all 
the  details  of  their  social  life,  even  to  the  dresses  they 
wore,  or  the  dishes  that  were  served  upon  their  tables, 
and  in  a  word,  to  mould  their  whole  lives  and  characters 
into  a  uniform  type.  Hence,  all  organisations  and  cor- 
poratioDS  not  connected  with  the  State,  and  especially  all 
that  emanated  from  foreign  countries,  were  looked  upon 
with  distrust  or  antipathy.  But  this  antipathy  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  a  religious  consideration.  No  belief  was 
more  deeply  rooted  in  the  ancient  mind  than  that  fortune 
or  misfortune  sprang  frxim  the  intervention  of  spiritual 
beings,  and  that  to  neglect  the  sao'ed  rites  was  to  bring 
down  calamity  upon  the  city.  In  the  diminutive  Greek 
States,  where  the  function  of  the  Government  was  im- 
mensely enlarged,  a  strong  intolerance  existed,  which 
extended  for  some  time  not  merely  to  practices,  but  to 
writings  and  discourses.  The  well-known  persecutions  of 
Anaxagoras,  Theodoras,  Diagoras,  Stilpo,  and  Socrates; 
the  laws  of  Plato,  which  were  as  opposed  to  religious  as 
to  domestic  freedom ;  the  existence  of  an  inquisitorial 
tribunal,  sufficiently  attested  it.  But  long  before  the  final 
ruin  of  Greece,  speculative  liberty  had  been  fully  attained. 
The  Epicurean  and  the  sceptical  schools  developed  un- 
molested, and  even  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  Aristophanes 
was  able  to  ridicule  the  gods  upon  the  stage. 

In  the  earher  days  of  Some  religion  was  looked  upon 
as  a  function  of  the  State  ;  its  chief  object  wa.s  to  make 
the  gods  auspicious  to  the  national  policy,'  and  its  prin- 

'  H.  Preeaeiud  verj  liul;  bhjs  of  the  Romaiu, '  Leui  religion  6tidt  esaen- 
liellement  uq  art — I'sit  da  d^couvrii  leB  deaseins  dea  dieax  et  d'agir  nir 
eux  par  des  ritea  vvi^.' — Sui.  iei  Irou  premian  SHcItt,  tome  "L  p.  103. 
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cipal  ceremonies  were  performed  at  the  direct  otmunand 
of  the  Senate.  The  naticmal  theory  <m  religious  matters 
was  that  the  best  religi<Hi  is  always  that  of  a  man's  own 
coimtry.  At  the  same  time,  the  widest  tolerance  waa 
granted  to  the  religions  of  ccmqnered  natiixts.  The 
temples  of  every  god  were  respected  by  the  Boman  aimy. 
Before  besi^ing  a  city,  the  Bomans  were  accustomed  to 
supplicate  the  presiding  deities  of  that  aty.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  Bmids,  whose  human  saoifices 
it  was  thought  a  matter  of  humanity  to  suppress,*  and 
whose  fierce  rebellions  it  waa  thou^t  necessary  to  crush, 
all  national  religions  continued  unmolested  by  the  con- 
queror. 

Tins  pohcy,  however,  applied  spedally  to  reli^ous 
rites  practised  in  the  countries  in  which  they  were  indi- 
genous. The  liberty  to  be  granted  to  the  vast  confluence 
of  strangers  attracted  to  Italy  during  the  Empire  was 
another  question.  In  the  old  Bepublic  days,  when  the 
censors  icgulated  with  the  most  despotic  authority  the 
minutest  aflairs  of  life,  and  when  the  national  religion 
was  interwoven  with  every  detail  of  political  and  even 
domestic  transactions,  but  little  liberty  could  be  expected. 
When  Cameades  endeavoured  to  inculcate  his  imivers^ 
scepticism  upon  the  Bomans,  by  arguing  alternately  for  and 
against  the  same  proposition,  Cato  immediately  urged  the 
Senate  to  expel  him  from  the  city,  lest  the  people  should 
be  corrupted  by  his  teaching.'  For  a  similar  reason  all 
rhetoricians  had  been  banished  from  the  Bepublic'  The 
moat  remarkable,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  extreme  expression  of  Boman  intolerance  that  has 

MoQtMquteu  haa  vritteu  an  iateteitiag  eMaj  on  tlie  political  nature  of  the 
Roman  religion. 

■  Sueton.  Claud,  xxr.  *  Plin.  Sid.  Nat.  TiL  SI. 

*  Tacit  De  Orat,  xxxt.  ;  AuL  Oell.  JVW.  xv.  11.  It  would  appear  fium 
thij  lut  anthoritj,  that  the  rhetoriciaua  were  twice  expelled. 
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descended  to  ua,  is  the  advice  which  Meec«nas  is  re- 
presented as  having  given  to  Octavius  Cfesar,  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  '  Always,'  he  said,  '  and  every- 
where, worship  the  gods  according  to  the  rites  of  your 
coimtry,  and  compel  others  to  the  same  worship.  Pursue 
with  your  hatred  and  with  punishments  those  who  intro- 
duce foreign  religion^  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  gods 
— die  despisers  of  whom  can  assuredly  never  do  anythiug 
great — but  also  because  they  who  introduce  new  divi- 
nities entice  many  to  use  foreign  laws.  Hence  arise  con- 
spiracies, societies,  and  assemblies,  things  very  imsuited 
to  an  homogeneous  empire.  Tolerate  no  deapiser  of  the 
gods,  and  no  religious  juggler.  Bivination  is  necessary, 
and  therefore  let  the  aruspices  and  augurs  by  all  means  be 
sustained,  and  let  those  who  will  consult  them ;  but  the 
magicians  must  be  utterly  prohibited,  who,  though  they 
sometimes  tell  the  truth,  more  frequently,  by  felse  pro- 
mises, ui^  men  on  to  conspiracies.'  ^ 

This  striking  passage  exhibits  very  clearly  the  extent 
to  which  in  some  minds  the  intolerant  spirit  was  carried 
in  antiquity,  and  also  the  blending  motives  that  produced 
it.  We  should  be,  however,  widely  mistaken  if  we  regarded 
it  as  a  pictiu*e  of  the  actual  religioiis  policy  of  the  empire. 
In  order  to  realise  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  sepa- 
rately liberty  of  speculation  and  Uberty  of  worship. 

When  Adnius  Pollio  founded  the  first  public  library  in 
Home,  he  placed  it  in  the  Temple  of  liberty.  The  lesson 
which  was  thus  taught  to  the  literary  classes  was  never  for- 
gotten. It  is  probable  that  in  no  other  period  of  the  history 
of  the  world  was  speculative  ireedom  bo  perfect  as  in  the 
Boman  Empire.    The  fearless  scrutiny  of  all  notions  of 

'  PioD  OunuB,  lii.  36.  Most  histoiims  believe  that  tfab  speech  repreaentH 
the  opinion*,  not  «f  the  AufpistMi  age,  hut  of  the  agQ  of  the  writw  who 
relates  it 
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popular  belief,  displayed  in  the  writmgs  of  Cicero,  Seneca, 
Lucretius,  or  Lucian,  did  not  exdte  an  effort  of  repression. 
Philosophers  were  indeed  persecuted  by  Domitian  and 
Vespasian  for  their  ardent  opposition  to  the  despotism  of 
the  throne,'  but  on  their  own  subjects  they  were  wholly 
untrammelled.  The  Greek  writers  consoled  theroselra 
for  the  extinction  of  the  independence  of  their  country, 
by  the  rejection  that  in  the  sphere  of  intellect  the 
meddling  policy  of  the  Greek  States  was  replaced  by 
an  absolute  and  a  majestic  freedom.'  The  fierceness  of 
the  opposition  of  sects  &ded  beneath  its  influence.  Of 
all  the  speculative  conflicts  of  antiquity,  that  which  most 
nearly  approached  the  virulence  of  later  theological  con- 
troversies was  probably  that  between  the  Stoics  and  the 
Epicureans;  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  some  of 
the  most  emphatic  testimonies  to  the  moral  goodness  of 
Epicurus  have  come  from  the  writings  of  his  opponents. 

But  the  pohcy  of  the  Eoman  rulers  towards  religious 
rites  was  very  different  from,  and  would  at  £rst  sight 
appear  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to,  their  policy  towards 
opinions.  An  old  law,  which  Cicero  mentions,  expressly 
forbade  the  introduction  of  new  reli^ona,'  and  in  the 
repubUean  days  and  the  earliest  days  of  the  empire,  there 
are  many  instances  of  its  being  enforced.  Thus,  in 
A.U.C.  326,  a  severe  drought  having  led  men  to  seek 
help  from  new  gods,  tiie  Senate  charged  the  aediles  to 
allow  none  but  Eoman  deities  to  be  worshipped- 
Lutatius,  soon  after  the  first  Funic  war,  was  forbidden  by 
the  Senate  to  consult  foreign  gods,  'because,'  said  tie 
historian,  'it  was  deemed  right  the  republic  should  be 

•  On  the  liosUlitj  of  VespRuan  to  philosophers,  see  Xipbilin,  Uti.  ISi"" 
that  of  Domiliai],  the  ZdUrt  of  Plinj  and  die  Agricala  of  Tacitua. 

'  See  ft  Temarkable  paaaage  in  Dion  Chtyioatom,  Or.  lixx.  i>e  W**** 

•  Cic.  Be  Legib.  ii,  U  j  Tertull.  Apol  t.  «  Uvy,  if.  SO. 
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administered  according  to  the  national  auspices,  and  not 
according  to  those  of  other  lands.'^  During  the  second 
Piuiic  war,  a  severe  edict  of  the  Senate  enjoined  the 
suppression  of  certain  recent  innovations.'  About  A.U.C. 
615  the  pnetor  Hispalus  exiled  those  who  had  introducd 
the  worship  of  the  Sabasian  Jupiter."  The  rites  of 
Bacchus,  being  accompanied  by  gross  and  scandalous 
obeceni^,  were  suppressed,  the  consul,  in  a  remarkable 
speech,  calling  upon  the  people  to  revive  the  religious 
policy  of  their  ancestors.*  The  worship  of  Isis  and 
Serapis  only  gained  its  footing  after  a  long  stru^le,  and 
no  small  amount  of  persecution.  The  gross  immorality 
it  sometimes  fitvoured,  its  wild  and  abject  superstition,  so 
thoroughly  alien  to  the  whole  character  of  Roman  life 
and  tradition,  and  also  the  oi^nisation  of  its  priesthood, 
rendered  it  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  tie  Government 
When  the  first  edict  of  suppression  was  issued,  the  people 
hesitated  to  destroy  a  temple  whidi  seemed  so  venerable  in 
their  eyes,  and  the  consul  .^Imilius  Paulus  dispelled  their 
fears,  by  seizing  an  axe  and  striking  the  first  blow  him- 
self.* During  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  edicts  had 
commanded  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 
Octavius,  however,  in  his  younger  days,  favoured  the 
new  worship,  but  soon  after  it  was  again  suppressed.* 

'  V<a  M»iim(u,  L  8,  S  1-         *  Li»y,  nv.  1.  *  Val.  Mai.  L  3,  |  2. 

*  See  the  RccouDt  of  tbeae  proceedinga,  and  of  tbe  very  remarkable  speech 
or  Fostumiiu,  in  Lit?,  xxsix.  8-19.  Poatnmiiu  notices  the  old  piohibition 
of  foreign  ritea,  and  thus  explwns  it :— '  Judicahant  enim  pnidentissimi  viri 
omnia  diviai  humanique  juria,  uihil  eque  diuolvendte  religiouia  esse,  quam 
ubi  non  patrio  sed  ezlema  ritn  sacrificaretur.'  The  Senate,  though  lupprees- 
ing  these  rites  on  account  of  the  outngeotu  immnralities  connected  with 
them,  decreed,  that  if  anj  one  thought  it  a  matter  of  religious  duty  to 
perform  raligions  ceiemoniea  to  Bacchus,  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  on 
applying  for  permisuon  to  the  senate,  provided  there  were  not  more  than 
lire  assistants,  and  that  there  was  no  common  por^e  and  no  presiding 
priest. 

*  VaLUax-iS.     *  See  Dion  Cassius,  xl.  47 ;  xlil  20;  xlTii.16;  liv.  6. 
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Under  Tiberius  it  had  once  more  crept  in,  but  the  priests 
of  Isis  having  enabled  a  patrician  named  Mundus  to 
di^ise  himself  as  the  god  Anubis,  and  win  the  favours 
of  a  devout  worshipper,  the  temple,  by  order  of  the 
emperor,  was  destroyed,  the  images  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  the  priests  crucified,  and  the  seducer  banished.' 
Under  the  same  emperor,  four  thousand  persons  were 
exiled  to  Sardinia,  as  affected  with  Jewish  and  Egyp- 
tian superstitions.  They  were  commissioned  to  repress 
robbers ;  but  the  Roman  historian  observed,  with  a  cha- 
racteristic scorn,  that  if  they  died  through  the  unhealth- 
iness  of  the  climate,  it  would  be  but  a  'small  loss.'* 

These  measures  represent  tc^ether  a  considerable 
amount  of  religious  repression,  but  they  were  produced  es« 
clusively  by  notions  of  policy  or  discipline.  They  grew  out 
of  that  intense  national  spirit  which  sacrificed  every  other 
interest  to  the  State,  and  resisted  every  form  of  innovation, 
whether  secular  or  religious,  that  could  imp^  the  unity 
of  the  national  tjrpe,  and  dissolve  the  discipline  which  the 
predominance  of  the  military  spirit  and  the  stem  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  had  formed.  They  were  also,  in 
some  cases,  the  result  of  moral  scandals.  When,  however, 
it  became  evident  that  the  internal  condition  of  the 
Eepublic  was  unsuited  for  the  Empire,  the  rulers  frankly 
acquiesced  in  the  change,  Emd  frvm  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Christians,  perfect  liberty 
of  practising  their  respective  rites  seems  to  have  been 
granted  to  all  religions  in  Bome.*    The  old  law  upon  the 

1  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  3.  *  Tacit.  Atmal  il  85. 

*  Tacitua  relstea  {Ann.  xi,  IS),  that  uoder  Claudius  a  senatus  consultuB 
ordered  the  pontiffs  to  bike  cate  that  the  old  Roman  (or,  mora  properly, 
EtruBcfln)  ajatem  of  divinatioa  wfta  obseryed,  aincs  the  inBiuc  of  foreign 
superstitions  had  led  to  its  disuae ;  but  it  doea  not  appear  that  this  meaaure 
was  intended  to  interfere  with  an;  other  form  of  worship.  Tertulliao  ex- 
preasl;  says  that  the  lawn  of  int^ilerance  wete  enforced  aigMnst  the  Chiistimu 
alone — '  liegea  iaUt  quaa  adversua  noa  eoli  exeqnuntur  impii.' — Apol.  y. 
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subject  was  not  revoked,  but  it  was  not  generally  en- 
forced. Sometimes  the  new  creeds  were  expressly  au- 
thorised. Sometimes  they  were  tacitly  permitted.  With 
a  single  exception,  all  the  religions  of  the  world  raised 
their  heads  unmolested  in  the  'Holy  City.'^ 

The  hberty,  however,  of  professing  and  practising  a 
foreign  worship  did  not  dispense  the  Boman  from  the 
obhgation  of  performing  also  the  sacrifices  or  other  re- 
li^ous  rites  of  his  own  land.  It  was  here  that  whatever 
religious  fanaticism  mingled  with  Pagan  persecutions  was 
displayed.  Eusebius  tells  us  that  religion  was  divided 
by  the  Romans  into  three  parts,  the  mythology,  or  legends 
that  had  descended  from  the  poets,  the  interpretations 
or  theories  by  which  the  philosophers  endeavoured  to 
rationalise,  filter,  or  explain  away  these  legends,  and  the 
ritual  or  official  religious  observances.  In  the  first  two 
spheres  perfect  liberty  was  accorded,  but  the  ritual  was 
placed  imder  the  control  of  the  Government,  and  was 
made  a  matter  of  compulnon.'  In  order  to  realise  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  that  supported  it,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  multitude  firmly  believed  that  the  prosperity 
and  adversity  of  the  empire  depended  chiefly  upon  the 
zeal  or  indifierence  that  was  shown  in  condliating  the 
national  divinities,  and  also  that  the  philosophers,  as  I 
have  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  for  the  most  part  not 
only  practised  but  warmly  defended  the  official  obser- 
vances.   The  love  of  truth  in  many  forms  was  exhibited 

'  'Sftcro«uictaiu  iatam  civitfitem  accado.'  —  ApnleiuB,  3felam.  lib.  x. 
It  it  Mid  there  were  nt  one  time  no  loss  than  420  Rd«s  iBcne  in  Rome. 
Nieupoort,  Se  RilSiiu  Eomanorum  (1710),  p.  S76. 

*  Euseb.  Prop.  Evang.  ir.  1.  Foutanelle  saje  \etj  Irulj, '  II  j  a  lieu 
de  croiie  que  chez  lee  payena  la  religioD  n'estoit  qu'une  pmtique,  dont  la 
8pA^ulatio^  Mttnt  indiffdreute.  Faitea  comme  lea  autrcs  et  croyez  ce  qu'il 
T0U8  plaira.'  —  Hitt.  de*  Orade*,  p.  95.  It  was  a  sajing  of  Tiberius,  that 
it  is  for  the  gods  to  care  for  the  injuries  done  to  them:  'Deoruin  injuria*  diis 
cune.'    (Tacit  Aimal.  \.  ?&) 
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amoDg  the  Pagan  philosophers,  to  a  degree  which  has 
never  been  surpassed;  but  there  was  oae  form  in  which 
it  was  absolutely  unknown.  The  belief  that  it  is  wrong  for 
a  man  in  religious  matter  to  act  a  he,  to  sanctioD  by  bis 
presence  and  by  his  example  what  he  r^ards  as  base- 
less superstitions,  had  no  place  in  the  ethics  of  antiquity. 
The  rehgious  flexibility  which  Polytheism  had  originally 
generated,  the  strong  pohttcal  feeling  that  pervaded  all 
classes,  and  also  the  manifest  impossibility  ci  making 
philosophy  the  creed  of  the  ignorant,  had  rendered  nearly 
universal  among  philosophers  a  state  of  feeling  which  is 
ofien  exhibited,  but  rarely  openly  professed  among  our- 
selves.' The  religious  opinions  of  men  had  but  little 
influence  on  their  religious  practices,  and  the  sceptic 
considered  it  not  merely  lawful,  but  a  dn^  to  attend  the 
observances  of  his  country.  No  one  did  more  to  scatter 
the  ancient  superstitions  than  Cicero,  who  was  himself  an 
augur,  and  who  strongly  asserted  the  duty  of  complying 
with  the  national  rites.^  Seneca  having  recounted  in  the 
most  derisive  terms  the  absurdities  of  the  popular  wor- 
ship, concludes  his  enumeration  by  declaring  that  '  the 
sage  wiU  observe  all  these  things,  not  as  pleasing  to  the 
Divinities,  but  as  commanded  by  the  law,'  and  that  he 
should  remember,  *that  his  worship  is  due  to  custom, 
not  to  belief.'^    Epictetus,  whose  austere  creed  rises  to 

>  The  moat  meluichol;  modern  iiut&Dce  I  remember  is  &  letter  of  Home 
to  ft  joung  man  who  was  thinkiDg  of  taking  orders,  but  who,  in  the  course  of 
his  studies,  became  a  complete  sceptic  Humestrongljf  advised  bimnot  to  al- 
low this  consideration  to  interfere  with  hb  career.  (Burton,  Life  of  Humt, 
to),  ii.  pp.  187-188.)  The  utilitarian  principles  of  the  philoaoplier  wan 
doubtless  at  the  root  of  hb  judgment. 

»  De  IHxiinat.  a.Z&;  Dt  Not.  Deor.  ii.  3. 

*  'Qnte  omnia  sapiens  serrabit  tanquam  legibos  justanon  tanquam  diu 
grata.  .  .  .  Sleminerimua  cultum  ^us  magb  ad  morem  quam  ad  rem  per- 
linere.'— St.  Aug.  De  Cin.  Da,  Ti.  10.  St  Augustine  denounces  tliu  view 
with  great  power.    See,  too,  Laclanlius,  JuU.  Die.  ii.  8. 
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the  pur^  Monotheism,  teaches  it  as  a  fundamenta]  reli- 
^ous  maxim,  that  every  man  in  his  devotions  should 
'  conform  to  the  customs  of  his  country.''  The  Jews  and 
Christians,  who  alone  refused  to  do  so,  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  moral  principle  that  was  unknown  to  the 
Pagan  world. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Oriental  custom 
of  deifying  emperors  having  been  introduced  into  Borne, 
to  bum  incense  before  their  statues  had  become  a  kind 
of  test  of  loyalty ;  and  although  this  adoration  does  not 
appear  to  have  implied  any  particular  article  of  behef, 
and  was  probably  regarded  by  most  men  as  we  regard 
the  f^pUcation  of  the  term  '  Sacred  Majesty '  to  a  sove- 
reign, and  the  custom  of  kneeling  in  bis  presence,  yet  it 
was  r^arded  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  and  the 
conscientious  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  comply  with  it 
aroused  a  feeling  resembling  that  which  was  long  pro- 
duced in  Christendom  by  the  refusal  of  Quakers  to  comply 
with  the  usages  of  courts. 

The  obhgation  to  perform  the  sacred  rites  of  an  idola- 
trous worship,  if  rigidly  enforced,  would  have  amounted, 
in  the  case  of  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  to  a  complete 
proscription.  It  does  not,  howevw,  appear  that  the  Jews 
were  ever  persecuted  on  this  ground.  They  formed  a 
large  and  influential  colony  at  Rome.  They  retained 
undiminished,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pagan  population,  their 
exclusive  habits,  refudng  not  merely  all  reU^ous  com- 
munion, but  most  social  intercourse  with  the  idolaters, 
occupying  a  separate  quarter  of  the  city,  and  seduloxisly 
practising  their  distinctive  rites.  Tiberius,  as  we  have 
seen,  appears  to  have  involved  them  in  his  proscription  of 
Egyptian  superstitions;  but  they  were  usually  peifecUy 
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unmolested,  or  were  molested  only  when  thar  riotous 
conduct  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ruleis.  The 
QoTerament  was  so  far  from  compelling  them  to  perform 
acta  contrary  to  their  reU^on,  that  Augustus  espresely 
changed  the  day  of  the  distribution  of  com,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  forfeiting 
their  share,  or  of  breaking  the  Sabbath.' 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  old  Republican  intolerance 
had  in  the  empire  been  so  modified  as  almost  to  have 
disappeared.  The  liberty  of  speculation  and  discussion 
was  entirely  unchecked.  The  liberty  of  practising  foreign 
religious  rites,  though  ostensibly  limited  by  the  law 
agmnst  unauthorised  religions,  was  after  Tiberius  equally 
secure.  The  liberty  of  abetiuning  from  the  official 
national  rites,  though  more  precarious,  was  fully  con- 
ceded to  the  Jews,  whose  jealousy  of  idolatry  was  in  no 
d^ee  inferior  to  that  of  the  Christians.  It  remains,  then, 
to  examine  what  were  the  causes  of  Uie  very  exceptional 
fanaticism  and  aoimosity  that  were  directed  agfunst  the 
latter. 

The  first  cause  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  was 
the  rehgioua  notion  to  whidi  I  have  already  referred. 
The  belief  that  our  world  is  governed  by  isolated  acts  of 
Divine  intervention,  and  that,  in  consequence,  every  great 
calamity,  whedier  phyrical,  or  military,  or  political,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  punishment  or  a  warning,  was  the  basis 
of  the  whole  rehgious  system  of  antiquity.'  In  the  days 
of  the  Bepubhc  every  femine,  pestilence,  or  drought  was 
followed  by  a  searching  investigation  of  the  sacred  rites, 

>  This  u  noticed  iy  FHilo. 

'  The  ship  in  vliich  the  ntheiet  IKngoma  Bailed  wu  once  nearly  wieclied 
by  a  tempest,  and  the  sulors  declared  that  it  nas  a  juat  rotribution  from  the 
tj'odB  becAUW  they  had  receif  ed  the  phlloBophet  into  their  Teuel.  Diagoras, 
pointing  to  the  other  shipe  that  were  tossed  by  the  same  storm,  nsked  whether 
they  imaged  there  was  a  Diagoraa  iu  eecb.     (Cic.  De  Nat.  Dcor.  va.  37.) 
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to  aBcertoin  what  irregularity  or  neglect  had  caused  the 
Divine  auger,  and  two  instaucea  are  recorded  in  which 
vestal  vii^oa  were  put  to  death  because  their  unchastity 
was  believed  to  have  provoked  a  national  calamity.'  It 
might  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  fanatidsm  which  this 
beUef  would  naturally  produce  would  have  been  directed 
against  the  Jews  as  strongly  as  against  the  Christians ;  but 
a  moment's  reflection  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence. The  Jewish  religion  was  essentially  conservative 
and  imexpansive.  Although,  in  the  passion  for  Oriental 
religions,  many  of  the  Eomans  had  begun  to  practise  its 
ceremonies,  there  was  no  spirit  of  proselytism  in  the  sect ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  aWost  all  who  followed  this  reli- 
gion, to  the  exclusion  of  others,  were  of  Hebrew  nationality. 
The  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ardent  mis- 
sdooaries ;  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  Eomans  who  had 
thrown  o£f  the  allegiance  of  their  old  gods,  and  their 
activity  was  so  great,  that  from  a  very  early  period  the 
temples  were  in  some  districts  almost  deserted.'  Besides 
this,  the  Jews  simply  abstwned  from  and  despised  the 
religions  around  them.  The  Christians  denounced  them 
as  tiie  worship  of  dtemons,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
insulting  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the 
populace  should  have  been  firmly  convinced  that  every 
great  catastrophe  that  occurred  was  due  to  the  presence 
•of  the  enemies  of  the  gods.  '  If  the  Tiber  ascends  to  the 
waUfl,'  says  Tertullian, '  or  if  the  Nile  does  not  overflow 
the  fields,  if  the  heaven  refuses  its  nun,  if  the  earth 

*  The  vestftl  Oppiawu  put  to  death  becauM  the  dirinen  attributed  to 
her  unchastity  certiuii  'prodipea  in  the  heavent,'  that  hud  fdanned  the 
people  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Vei.  (Livy  ii.  42.)  The  Tasini 
Urbiiiia  wag  buried  alive  on  account  of  a  plague  that  had  fallen  upon 
the  Roman  women,  which  waa  attributed  to  her  incontinence,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  ceased  suddenly  upon  her  execution.     (Dion.  Halicar.  iz.) 

*  Fliaj,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Tr^ao  about  the  ChrisUani,  notices  that 
this  hod  been  the  case  in  Bithjnia. 
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quakes,  if  famine  aud  pestilence  desolate  the  land,  imme- 
diately the  cry  is  raised,  "  The  Christians  to  the  Uons ! " '  ■ 
'  There  is  no  rain — the  Christians  are  the  cause,'  had  be- 
come a  popular  proverb  in  Bome.^  Earthquakes,  which 
on  account  of  their  peculiarly  appalling,  and,  to  ignorant 
men,  mysterious  nature,  have  played  a  very  large  part  in 
the  history  of  superstitiou,  were  very  frequent  and  terrible 
in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  in  three  or  four  instances 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  may  be  distinctly  traced 
to  the  fanaticism  they  produced. 

There  is  no  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  more  curious 
than  the  elfects  of  this  behef  in  alternately  assbting  or 
impeding  the  progress  of  difiefent  churches.  Id  the  first 
three  centuries  of  Christian  history,  it  was  the  cause  of 
fearftil  calamities  to  the  faith  ;  but  even  then  the  Chris- 
tians usually  accepted  the  theory  of  their  adversaries, 
though  they  difiered  concerning  its  application.  Tertul- 
lian  and  Cyprian  strongly  maintained  sometimes  that  the 
calamities  were  due  to  t^e  anger  of  the  Almighty  against 
idolatry,  sometimes  that  they  were  intended  to  avenge 
the  persecution  of  the  truth.  A  collection  was  early  made 
of  men  who,  having  been  hostile  to  the  Christian  faith,  had 
died  by  some  horrible  death,  and  their  deaths  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  Divine  punishments.*  The  victory  which 
established  the  power  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  and 


'  TerL  Apd.  xl.  See,  too,  Cypiiu  m  Demetriim,  and  Aniobiiu^  Apel. 
lib.i. 

•  St.  Aug.  l>t  Civ.  Dei,  u.  3. 

*  Iiutancea  of  thia  are  giren  b;  Tertullian  Ad  Seapuiam,  and  the 
whole  treadae  0»  the  Death)  of  tht  Pa-meutorM,  attributed  to  Lactautius,  is  a 
deTelopment  of  the  same  theoiy.  St  CTprian's  treatise  againat  Demetriuiiu 
throws  much  light  on  the  mode  of  thought  of  the  Christians  of  bis  time. 
In  the  later  historiane,  anecdotes  of  adveisariea  of  the  Church  dying  horrible 
deaths  became  Teiy  numerous.  Tbej  were  said  especially  to  have  be«D 
Mten  by  worms.  Many  example*  of  this  kind  are  collected  bj  Jortin. 
{Rftnarhi  on  EcrUi.  HiiL  \a\.  i.  p.  482.) 
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the  sudden  death  of  Ariu8,  were  afterwards  accepted  as 
decisive  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  of  the 
falsehood  of  Arianism.*  But  soon  the  manifest  ^gns  of 
the  dissohition  of  the  empire  revived  the  zeal  of  the 
Pagans,  who  began  to  reproach  themselves  far  their  in- 
gratitude to  their  old  gods,  and  who  recognised  in  the 
calamities  of  their  country  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted 
Heaven.  When  the  altar  of  '^ctory  was  removed  con- 
temptuously from  the  Senate,  when  the  sacred  college  of 
the  vestals  was  suppressed,  when,  above  all,  the  armies  of 
Attila  encircled  ^e  Imperial  city,  angry  murmurs  arose 
which  disturbed  the  Christiana  in  their  triumph.  The 
standing-point  of  the  theolo^ans  was  then  somewhat 
altered.  St.  Ambrose  dissected  with  the  most  unsparii^ 
rationalism  the  theory  that  ascribed  the  national  decline  to 
the  suppreaaon  of  the  vestals,  traced  it  to  all  its  conse- 
quences, and  exposed  all  its  absurdities.  Orosius  wrote  his 
history  to  prove  that  great  misfortunes  had  be&llen  the 
empire  before  its  conversion.  Salvian  wrote  his  treatise  on 
Providence  to  prove  that  the  barbarian  invasions  were  a 
Divine  judgment  on  the  immorality  of  the  Christians.  St 
Augustine  concentrated  all  his  genius  on  a  great  work, 
writteu  under  the  impression  of  the  invasion  of  Attila, 
and  intended  to  prove  that  *  the  city  of  €h)d '  was  not  on 
earth,  and  that  the  downfall  of  the  empire  need  therefore 
cause  no  disquietude  to  the  Christians.  St  Gregory  the 
Great  continually  represented  the  calamities  of  Italy  as 

■  <  It  u  reroatkable  in  all  the  prockinationa  and  docutnents  which  Eiue- 
Uiu  nseigns  to  Cotutontine,  some  even  written  bj  tii  own  hand,  hov, 
ahuost  exclustTely,  he  dwells  on  thia  worldly  aDperiori^  of  the  Ood  adored 
b;  the  Christiana  over  those  of  the  heathens,  and  the  Tisible  temporal  ad- 
Tontages  which  attend  on  the  worship  of  Christianitj.  His  own  victoij, 
and  the  disasten  of  his  enemies,  nie  his  concluBive  evidences  of  Christianit;.' 
Milman,  Hilt,  of  Earli/  ChrMtnity  (ed.  1867),  toL  ii.  p.  327.  '  It  was  a 
stimding  nrgument  of  Athanasius,  that  the  death  of  Ariua  was  a  snfficient 
refuution  of  his  heresy.'— Ih  id.  p.  362. 
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warnings  foreboding  the  destruction  of  the  world.  When 
Eome  sank  finally  before  the  barbarian  hosts,  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  doctrine  that  temporal  success  was 
the  proof  of  Divine  favour  must  be  finally  abandoned. 
But  the  Christian  clergy  disengaged  their  cause  from 
that  of  theruined  empire,  proclaimed  its  downfal  to  be 
a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  a  Divine  judgment,  con- 
fronted the  Barbarian  conquerors  in  all  the  majesty  of 
their  sacred  office,  and  overawed  them  in  the  very  moment 
of  their  victory.  In  the  conversion  of  the  uncivilised 
tribes,  the  doctrine  of  special  intervention  occupied  a  com- 
manding place.  The  Bm^ndians,  when  defeated  by  the 
Huns,  resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  god  whom  they  vaguely  be- 
lieved to  be  most  powerful,  and  the  whole  nation  in  con- 
sequence embraced  Chrbtianity.'  In  a  critical  moment 
of  a  great  battle,  Clovis  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  God 
of  his  wife.  The  battle  was  won,  and  he,  with  many 
thousands  of  Franks,  was  converted  to  the  faith.*  In 
England,  the  conversion  of  Northumbria  was  partly,  and 
the  conversion  of  Merda  was  mainly,  due  to  the  belief 
that  the  Divine  interposition  had  secured  the  victory  of 
a  Christian  king."  A  Bulgarian  prince  was  driven  into 
the  Church  by  the  terror  of  a  pestilence,  aud  he  speedily 
effected  the  conversion  of  his  subjects.^  The  destruction 
of  so  many  shrines,  and  the  defeat  of  so  many  Christian 
armies,  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet ;  the  disastrous  and 
ignominious  overthrow  of  the  Crusaders,  who  went  forth 
protected  by  all  die  blessings  of  the  Church,  were  imable 
to  impair  the  belief  All  through  the  middle  ages,  and 
for  some  centuries  after  the  middle  ages  had  past,  every 

<  SocrntM,  -Enj.  Hitt.  \a.  30. 

■  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  30-31.    Gloyia  wrote  to  St.  AvituB,  '  Yoiu  faith  is  oar 

»  iUlman's  Latin  Chrutianity  (ed.  1807),  rol.  iL  pp.  230-246. 
*  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  248. 
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startlmg  catastrophe  was  regarded  as  a  punishment,  or  a 
warning,  or  a  sign  of  the  approaching  termination  of  the 
world.  Churches  and  monasteries  were  built  Eeligious 
societies  were  founded.  Penances  were  performed.  Jews 
were  massacred,  and  a  long  catalogue  might  be  given  of 
the  theories  by  which  men  attempted  to  connect  every 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  every  convulsion  of  nature,  with 
the  wranglings  of  theologians.  Thus,  to  give  but  a  few  ex- 
amples :  St  Ambrose  confidently  asserted  that  the  death 
of  Maximus  was  a  consequence  of  the  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted in'  compelling  the  Christians  to  rebuild  a  Jewish 
^nagc^e  they  had  destroyed.^  One  of  the  laws  in  the 
Justinian  code,  directed  against  the  Jews,  Samaritans,  and 
Pagans,  expressly  attributes  to  them  the  sterility  of  the 
soil,  which  in  an  earlier  age  the  Pagans  had  so  often  at- 
tributed to  the  Christians.'  A  volcanic  eruption  that 
broke  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  iconoclastic  per- 
secution was  adduced  as  a  clear  proof  that  the  Divine 
anger  was  aroused,  according  to  one  party,  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  emperor  to  the  sacred  images ;  according  to 
the  other  party,  by  his  sinful  hesitation  in  extirpating 
idolatry.'  Bodin,  in  a  later  age,  considered  that  the  early 
death  of  the  soverdgn  who  commanded  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  was  due  to  what  he  deemed  the  master 
crime  of  that  sovereign's  reign.  He  had  spared  the  life 
of  a  famous  sorcerer.*    In  the  struggles  that  followed  the 

■  '  Ad  diutiua  perferimus  mntari  temporum  ncag,  irate  cceti  temperie  ? 
Qiue  r«.gejioruni  exacerbata  perfidia  ueadt  natura  tibrameDta  Miraie. 
Unde  eoim  ver  aolitam  gratiam  abjuraTitP  tmde  attas,  messe  jejuna,  labo< 
rioaum  agricolain  in  ape  destituit  arutarum  P  undo  hyemiB  in'temperata  feto- 
citna  uberitatem  terrarum  penetrabili  frigate  sterilitatia  Itesioiie  damD&rit  F 
nisi  qaod  ad  impietatis  Tindictam  transit  le^  sua  natuTte  decretuoL' — 
NoTell.  lii.  Theodos.  Se  Judau,  Santaritaitu,  it  HanlicU, 

1  Uilman's  Latin  ChriUinniti/,  toI.  ii  p.  354, 

*  Dimoitomam*  dti  Soreun,  p.  Ifi2, 
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HeforraatioD,  phydcal  calamities  were  continually  ascribed 
in  one  age  to  the  tolerance,  in  another  to  the  endowment, 
of  either  heresy  or  Popery.'  Sometimes,  however,  they 
were  traced  tb  the  theatre,  and  sometimes  to  the  writings 
of  ireethinkers.  But  gradually,  and  almost  inseoEdbly, 
these  notions  faded .  away.  The  old  language  is  often 
heard,  but  it  is  no  longer  realised  and  operative,  and  the 
doctrine  which  played  so  lai^  a  part  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  ceased"  to  exercise  any  appredable  influ- 
ence upon  the  actions  of  mankind. 

In  addition  to  this  rehgious  motive,  which  acted  chiefly 
upon  the  vulgar,  there  was  a  political  motive  which  ren- 
dered Christianity  obnoxious  to  the  educated.  TheChurdi 
constituted  a  vast,  highly  organised,  and  in  many  respects 
secret  society,  and  as  such  was  not  only  distinctly  ill^al, 
but  was  also  in  the  very  highest  degree  calculated  to 
excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  Government.  There  was 
no  principle  in  the  Imperial  po&cy  more  stubbornly 
upheld  than  the  suppression  of  all  corporations  that  might 
be  made  the  nuclei  of  revolt.  The  extent  to  which  this 
policy  was  carried  is  strikingly  evinced  by  a  letter  from 
Trajan  to  Pliny,  in  which  the  emperor  forbade  the  for- 
mation even  of  a  guild  of  firemen,  on  the  ground  that 
they  woidd  constitute  an  association  and  hold  meetings.^ 
In  such  a  state  of  feehng,  the  existence  of  a  vast  associar 
tlon,  governed  by  countless  functionaries,  shrouding  its 
meetings  and  some  of  its  doctrines  in  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity, evoking  a  degree  of  attachment  and  devotion 
greater  than  could  be  ehcited  by  the  State,  ramifying 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  and  restlessly 
extending    its    influence,  would    naturally   arouse   the 

*  See  a  curiouB  iastance  in  Bsjle'a  Dictionanf,  art. '  Vergerins.' 

*  Pliny,  -^  x.  43.  Ti^rd  noticed  that  Nicomedia  was  peculiarly  turbu- 
leut.    On  the  eilict  agaiuBt  tha  hetierue,  or  BasodatJoiia,  see  Ep.  x.  87. 
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stroDgest  appreheofiion.  That  it  did  so  is  clearly  recog- 
nised by  the  Christian  apologists,  who,  however,  justly 
retorted  upon  the  objectors  the  impossibility  of  showing 
a  single  instance  in  which,  in  an  age  of  continual  con- 
spiracies, the  numerous  and  persecuted  Christian  had 
proved  disloyal.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  their  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
constancy  with  which  they  clung  to  it,  when  all  their 
interests  were  the  other  way.  But  yet  the  Pagans  were 
not  alt^^ther  wrong  in  r^arding  die  new  association  as 
fatal  to  the  greatness  of  the  empire.  It  consisted  of  men 
who  r^arded  the  Soman  Empire  as  a  manifestation  of 
Antichrist,  and  who  looked  forward  with  passionate  long- 
ing to  its  destruction.  It  substituted  a  new  enthusiasm 
for  that  patriotism  which  was  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
national  existence.  Many  of  the  Christians  deemed  it 
wrong  to  fight  for  their  country.  All  of  them  aspired  to 
a  type  of  character,  and  were  actuated  by  hopes  and 
motives  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  proud  martial  ardour 
by  which  the  triumphs  of  Home  had  been  won,  and  by 
which  alone  her  impending  rain  could  be  averted. 

The  aims  and  principles  of  this  association  were  very 
imperfectly  understood.  The  greatest  and  best  of  the 
Pagans  spoke  of  it  as  a  hateful  superstition,  and  the 
phrase  they  most  fi^quently  reiterated,  when  speaking  of 
its  members,  was  '  enemies '  or  '  haters  of  the  human 
race.'  Such  a  charge,  directed  persistently  against  men 
whose  main  principle  was  the  supreme  excellence  of  love, 
and  whose  charity  unquestionably  rose  far  above  that  of 
any  other  class,  was  probably  due  in  the  first  place  to  . 
the  unsocial  habits  of  ihe  converts,  who  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  abst^Q  from  all  the  forms  of  public  amusement, 
to  refuse  to  illuminate  their  houses,  or  hang  garlands 
from  their  portals  in  honour  of  the  national  triumphs, 
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and  who  Bomewhat  osteatatiously  exhibited  themselves 
aa  separate  and  alien  from  their  countrymen.  It  may 
also  have  arisen  &om  a  knowledge  of  the  popular  doctrine 
about  the  future  destiny  of  the  Pagans.  When  the 
Itoman  learnt  what  fate  the  Christian  assigned  to  the 
heroes  and  sages  of  his  nation,  and  to  the  immense  mass 
of  his  Uving  fellow-countrymen,  when  he  was  told  that 
the  destruction  of  the  once  glorious  empire  to  which  he 
belonged  was  one  of  the  most  fervent  aspirations  of  the 
Church,  his  feelings  were  very  likely  to  clothe  themselves 
in  such  language  as  I  have  cited. 

But  in  addition  to  the  general  chaigea,  specific  accusa- 
tions* of  the  grossest  kind  were  directed  against  Christian 
morals.  At  a  time  when  the  moral  standard  was  very 
low,  they  were  charged  with  deeds  so  atrocious  as  to 
scandalise  the  most  corrupt.  They  were  represented  as 
habitually,  in  their  secret  assemblies,  celebrating  the  most 
licentious  oi^es,  feeding  on  human  flesh,  and  then,  the 
lights  having  been  extinguished,  indulging  in  promiscuous, 
and  especially  in  incestuous  intercourse.  The  persistence 
with  which  these  accusations  are  made  is  shown  by  the 
great  prominence  they  occupy,  both  in  the  writings  of 
ihe  apologists,  and  in  the  narrations  of  the  persecutions. 
That  these  charges  were  absolutely  false  will  now  be 
questioned  by  no  one.  The  lathers  were  long  able  to 
Challenge  their  adversaries  to  produce  a  single  instance 
in  which  any  other  crime  than  his  faith  was  proved 
against  a  martyr,  and  they  ui^ed  with  a  just  and  noble 
pride  that  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  of  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  doctrines,  or  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  there  was  at  least  no  doubt  ^at 

'  All  the  apologists  kk  full  of  these  cbargea.  The  chief  paasftgeB  hvro 
been  collected  in  that  very  useful  and  leuned  work,  Eortholt,  Dt  CaluntHiU 
contra  ChridiaiKi*.    (fiologae,  1683.) 
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Christianity  had  transformed  the  characters  of  multitudes, 
vivified  the  cold  heart  by  a  new  enthusiasm,  redeemed, 
regenerated,  and  emancipated  the  most  d^raved  of  man- 
kind. Noble  hves,  crowned  by  heroic  deaths,  were  the 
best  arguments  of  the  infant  Church.^  Their  enemies 
themselves  not  unfrequently  acknowledged  it.  The  love 
shown  by  the  early  Christiana  to  their  suffering  brethren 
has  never  been  more  emphatically  attested  than  by  Luwan,' 
or  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  their  worship  than  by 
Pliny,'  or  then:  ardent  charity  than  by  Julian.*  There 
was,  it  is  true,  another  side  to  the  picture;  but  even 
when  the  moral  standard  of  Christians  was  greatly  low- 
ered, it  was  lowered  only  to  that  of  the  community  about 
them. 

These  calumnies  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  eccle- 
siastical rule,  which  withheld  ^m  the  unbaptised  all 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  and  veiled,  at  least,  one  of  its  ceremonies  in 
great  obscurity.  Vague  rumours  about  the  nature  of 
that  sacramental  feast,  to  which  none  but  the  baptised 
Cbristian  was  suffered  to  penetrate,  and  which  no  eccle- 
siastic Was  permitted  to  explain  either  to  the  catechumens 
or  to  the  world,  were  probably  the  origin  of  the  chaise 
of  cannibalism,  while  the  Agap»  or  love  feasts,  the  cere- 
mony of  the  kiss  of  love,  and  the  pecuUar  and,  to  the 
Pagans,  perhaps  uninteUigible  language  in  which  the  Chris- 
tians proclaimed  themselves  one  body  and  fellow-members 
in  Christ,  may  have  suggested  the  other  charges.  The 
eager  credulity  with  which  equally  baseless  accusations 
agfunst  the  Jews  were  for  centuries  believed,  illustrates 
the  readiness  with  which  they  were  accepted,  and  the 

'  Jua^D  Klartjr  tolls  us  it  was  the  brave  deaths  of  the  Christians  that 
cooT'^ted  him.     (Apcl.  ii.  12.) 
■  Poiegriniu.  *  ^  x.  97.  *  Ep.  iL 
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extremely  imperfect  system  of  police  which  rendered  the 
verificatioQ  of  secret  crimes  veiy  difficult,  had  no  doubt 
greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  calumny.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  consideratioDS,  the  orthodox  were  in  some  respects 
exceedingly  unfortunate.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Pagans  they 
were  regarded  as  a  sect  of  Jews ;  and  the  Jews,  on  account 
of  their  coDtioual  riots,  their  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the 
Gentile  world,'  and  the  atrodties  that  frequently  accom- 
panied their  rebellions,  had  early  excited  the  anger  and  the 
contempt  of  the  Pi^ans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew,  who 
deemed  the  abandonment  of  the  law  the  most  heinous  of 
crimes,  and  whose  patriotism  only  shone  with  a  fiercer  flame 
amid  the  calamities  of  bia  nation,  regarded  the  Christian 
with  an  implacable  hostility.  Scorned  or  hated  by  those 
around  him,  his  temple  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  the 
last  vestige  of  hia  independence  destroyed,  be  dung  with 
a  desperate  tenacity  to  the  hopes  and  privil^es  of  his 
ancient  creed.  In  hb  eyes  the  Christians  were  at  once 
apostates  and  traitors.  He  could  not  forget  that  in  the 
last  dark  hour  of  his  country's  agony,  when  the  armies  of 
the  Qentile  encompassed  Jerusalem,  and  when  the  hosts 
of  the  faithful  flocked  to  its  defence,  the  Christim  Jews 
had  abandoned  the  fortunes  of  their  race,  and  refused  to 
bear  any  part  in  the  heroism  and  the  suflerings  of  the 
closing  scene.  They  had  proclaimed  that  the  promised 
Messiah,  who  was  to  restore  the  faded  glories  of  Israel, 
bad  already  come ;  that  the  privil^es  which  were  so  long 
the  monopoly  of  a  single  people  had  passed  to  the  Gentile 
world ;  that  the  race  which  was  once  supremely  blest  was 
for  all  future  time  to  be  accursed  among  mankind.    Il'  ^ 

*  Jnveiuil  descnbee  tlie  popular  eatjmata  of  the  Jews : — 
'Tndidit  ftrcana  quudcunque  Tolumiue  Mosm; 
Non  monstrare  Tiaa,  eBdem  niai  Bocra  colenti, 
Qutetdtum  ad  fonteni  solos  deducere  verpos.' 

iSat.  liv.  102-105. 

It  is  not  tnia  that  the  Mosaic  Uw  contains  these  precepts. 
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not  tiierefore  aurpriaing  that  th^e  should  have  arisen 
between  the  two  creeds  an  animosity  which  Paganism 
could  never  rival.  While  the  Cbriatians  viewed  with 
too  much  exultation  the  calamities  that  fell  upon  the 
prostrate  people,'  whose  cup  of  bitterness  they  were 
destined  through  long  centuries  to  fill  to  the  brim,  the 
Jews  laboured  with  unwearied  hatred  to  foment  by 
calumnies  the  passions  of  the  Pagan  multitude.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Catholic  Christians  showed  themselves 
extremely  willing  to  draw  down  the  sword  of  the  perse- 
cutor upon  the  heretical  sects.  When  the  Pagans  accused 
the  Christians  of  indulging  in  orgies  of  gross  licentious- 
ness, the  first  apologist,  while  repudiating  the  charge,  was 
careful  to  add,  of  the  heretics,  'Whether  or  not  these 
people  commit  those  shameful  and  fabulous  acts,  the 
putting  out  the  light,  indulging  in  promiscuous  inter- 
course, and  eating  human  flesh,  I  know  not.'*  In  a  few 
years  the  language  of  doubt  and  insinuation  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  direct  assertion,  and  if  we  may  believe 
St.  Irenseus  and  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  followers 
of  Carpocrates,  the  Mardonites,  and  some  other  Gnostic 
sects,  habitually  indulged,  in  their  secret  meetings,  in  acts 
of  impurity  and  licentiousness  as  hideous  and  as  mon- 
strous as  can  be  conceived,  and  their  .conduct  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox.*  Even  the 
most  extravagant  diarges  of  the  Pagan  populace  were 
reiterated  by  the  fath^:^  in  their  accusations  of  the 
Gnostics.  St.  Epiphanius,  in  the  fourth  century,  assures 
us  that  some  of  their  sects  were  accustomed  to  kill,  to 
dress  with  spices,  and  to  eat  the  children  bom  of  their 

<  Se«  Merivale'e  Si$l.  of  Some,  vol.  TiiL  p.  170. 

*  See  Justin  Msr^,  Trypho,  xriL  '  Juatin  MartyT,  Apol.  i.  20. 

*  Eusebiue  ezpready  notices  thiit  tbe  licentionsnesa  of  the  eect  of  Carpo- 
crntes  occnsioned  caluinniea  agiunst  the  whole  of  the  Christidii  bod;.  (It.  7.) 
A  number  of  peasogtM  from  the  fathers  dascribin^  tbe  IiniDonillt;  of  these 
heretica  are  referred  to  by  OnTe,  l^-itiuttve  Chrutiantty,  part  ii.  cb.  r. 
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promiscuous  intercourse.^  The  heretics,  in  their  turn, 
gladly  accused  the  Catholics,'  while  the  Roman  judge,  in 
whose  eyes  Judaism,  orthodox  Christianity,  and  heresy 
were  but  slightly  difiering  modifications  of  one  despicable 
superstition,  doubtless  found  in  this  interchange  of  accu- 
sations a  corroboration  of  his  prejudices. 

Another  cause  of  the  peculiar  animosity  felt  ag^st 
the  Christians  was  the  constant  interference  with  domes- 
tic life,  arising  from  the  great  number  of  female  conver- 
sions. The  Christian  teadier  was  early  noted  for  his 
umivalled  skill  in  playing  on  the  chords  of  a  woman's 
heart.'   The  graphic  title  of '  Earpicker  of  iadiea,'  *  which 


'  EpipbaniuB,  Ada.  Har.  lib.  i.  Hnr.  SA.  The  clmrge  of  murdering  cliil- 
dreo,  and  eapeciallj  iafanta,  occupies  &  very  promiaent  plaoe  among  the  re- 
crimin&done  of  religionuta.  The  PoguiB,  m  we  hare  seen,  broug-ht  it  agaiiut 
tbe  GhrietiRns,  and  the  orthodox  fig«inet  eome  of  the  earl;  heretics.  Tbs 
chiirga  of  murdering  infants  for  magical  purposes  ytrb  brought  b;  tbe 
Chrbtians  agsinat  Jalian,  ftnd  tbe  bed  of  tbe  Orontes  was  eud  to  have  been 
choked  with  their  bodies.  The  accusation  was  then  commoal;  diieettd 
against  the  Jews,  against  the  witches,  and  against  the  tnidwives,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  in  confederation  with  tbe  witches. 

»  See  an  example  in  Eusebiua,  iii.  82.  After  the  triumph  of  Christianilr 
tbe  Arian  heretics  appear  to  have  beBQ  accustomed  to  bring  accusations  of 
immorality  against  the  Catholics.  They  procured  the  deposition  of  St 
Eustathius,  Biebc^  of  Andoch,  by  suborning  a  prostitute  to  accuse  him  <^ 
being  the  fiitber  of  ber  child.  The  woman  afterwards,  on  her  deathbed, 
confessed  the  imposture.  (Theodor,  Hitt.  L  31-22.)  They  also  accused  Si. 
Athanauns  of  murder  and  uncbastity,  both  of  which  charges  he  most 
triumphantly  repelled.     (Ibid.  i.  30.) 

'  The  great  exertions  and  success  of  the  Christians  in  matdng  fenals 
converts  is  indignantly  noticed  by  Celaus  {Origm)  and  by  the  Pagan  intei- 
locutor  in  Minucius  Felix  (Octan'rur),  and  a  more  minute  examinarionof  <^ 
cleuastical  history  amply  confirms  their  statements.  I  shall  have  in  a  future 
chapter  to  revert  to  this  matter.  TertuUian  graphically  describes  the  an^r"' 
a  man  he  knew,  at  tbe  conversion  of  his  wife,  and  declares  he  Yrould  tatber 
have  had  her  '  a  prostitute  than  a  Christian.* — Ad  Naliona,  i,  4.  He  nl-°^ 
nieuliotts  a  governor  of  Cappadoeia,  named  Herminianua,  whoss  motive  for 
persecuting  the  Christians  was  bis  anger  at  the  converrion  of  his  wife,  and 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  having  persecuted,  was  devoured  by  worms,  (j*^ 
Scapal  3.) 

*  '  Mationarum  Auriscalpius.'    The  title  was  given  to  Pope  St  Damasui- 
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was  ^ven  to  a  seductive  pontiff  of  a  somewhat  later 
period,  might  have  been  appUed  to  many  in  the  days  of 
the  persecution,  and  to  the  Soman,  who  regarded  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family,  in  all 
religious  [natters,  as  the  very  foundation  of  domestic 
morality,  no  character  could  appear  more  infamous  or 
more  revolting.  'A  wife,'  said  Plutarch,  expressing  the 
deepest  conviction  of  the  Pagan  world,  '  should  have  no 
friends  but  those  of  her  husband,  and,  aa  the  gods  are  the 
first  of  friends,  she  should  know  no  gods  but  those  whom 
her  husband  adores.  Let  her  shut  the  door,  then,  against 
idle  religions  and  foreign  superstitions.  No  god  can 
take  pleasure  in  sacrifices  offered  by  a  wife  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  husband.'  ^  But  these  principles,  upon 
which  the  whole  social  system  of  Paganism  had  rested, 
were  now  diar^arded.  Wives  in  multitudes  deserted 
thdr  homes  to  frequent  the  nocturnal  meetings^  of  a  sect. 


See  JortiD'0  £emark»  on  EccUmattieal  Sitioiy,  toI.  ii.  p.  37.  Ammiiuius 
Mfltcelliniu  notieea  (iivii.  3)  the  great  wealth  the  Homan  bishops  of  bis 
time  bad  acquired  through  the  girta  of  women.  Theodoret  (Utti.  EceL 
iL  17)  gives  n  curiona  account  of  the  energetic  proceedings  of  the  Roman 
ladies  upon  the  exile  ot  Pope  Liberius. 

'  Cons.  Fr^eept.  Thb  passage  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  the  Chris- 
tians ;  if  so,  it  is  the  single  example  of  its  kind  in  the  writings  of  Ru- 
tarch. 

'  Flinj',  in  bis  letter  on  the  Christians,  notdces  that  the  assemblies  of  tbe 
Christians  were  before  dajbreah.  Tertullinn  and  Minucius  Felix  speak  fre- 
quently of  the  'nocturnes  convocationes'  or 'nocturnes  congregationes'  of 
the  Christians.  The  following  passage,  which  the  last  of  these  writers  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  a  Pagan,  describes  forcibly  tbe  popular  feeling  shout  tbe 
Christians ; — '  Qui  de  ultima  fece  coUectis  imperitioribus  et  mulieribua  cre- 
dulis  sexuB  sui  facilitate  labentibus,  plebem  profsiue  conjurationis  institu- 
unt:  quEB  noctumis  congregatiombus  et  jejuniis  solennibus  etinbumaiiis 
cibis  non  sacro  quodam  sed  piaculo  fcederautur,  latebrosa  et  lucifugax  natio, 
in  publico  muta,  in  angulis  garrula ;  templa  ut  busta  despiciunt,  deos  despu- 
unt,  rident  sacra.' — Odavka.  TertuUian,  in  exhorting  the  Cbristian  women 
nottointennartjwithPsgans,  gives  as  one  reason  that  thej  would  not  permit 
them  to  attend  this  '  nightlj  convocation.'  (Ad  Uxoram,  ii.  4.)  This  whole 
chapter  is  a  graphic  but  deeply  punful  picture  of  the  utter  impoewbility  of 
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which  was  looked  upoa  wiUi  the  deepest  nispkaoD,  and 
was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  Again  and  agun, 
the  husband,  as  he  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow  by  his 
wife,  had  the  bitteraesa  of  thinking  that  all  her  sympathies 
were  withdrawn  from  him ;  that  her  affections  belonged 
to  an  alien  priesthood  and  to  aforeign  creed ;  that  though 
she  might  discharge  her  duties  witJi  a  gentle  and  uncom- 
plaimng  fidelity,  he  had  for  ever  lost  the  power  of  touch- 
ing her  heart — ^he  wasto  her  only  as  an  outcast,  as  a  brand 
prepared  for  the  burning.  Even  to  a  Christian  mind 
there  is  a  deep  pathos  in  the  picture  which  St  Augustine 
has  drawn  of  the  broken-hearted  husband  imploring  the 
assiBtance  of  the  gods,  and  receiving  from  the  oracle  the 
bitter  answer,  *  You  may  more  easily  write  in  enduring 
characters  on  the  wave,  or  fly  with  feathers  through  the 
air,  than  purge  the  mind  of  a  woman  when  once  tainted 
by  the  superstition.*  * 

I  have  already  noticed  the  prominence  which  the 
practice  of  exorcism  had  acquired  in  the  early  Church, 
the  contempt  with  which  it  was  r^arded  by  the  more 
philosophic  Pagans,  and  the  taw  whidi  had  been  directed 
^inst  its  professors.  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that 
this  practice,  though  it  lowered  the  Christians  iu  the 
eyes  of  the  educated  as  much  as  it  elevated  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  populace,  had  any  appreciable  influence  in 
provoking  persecution.  In  the  crowd  of  superstitions 
that  were  invading  the  Boman  Empire,  ezordsm  had  a 
promiuent  place;  all  such  practices  were  popular  with 
the  masses;  the  only  form  of  magic  which  under  the 
empire  was  seriously  persecuted  was  political  astrology, 

A  Cbristdiui  woman  having  any  teal  oammuni^  of  feeling  with  ■ '  terTaiit  of 
the  devil.' 
*  Dt  Ci'tr.  Dti,  six.  S3. 
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or  divination,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  successors  to 
the  throne,  and  of  this  the  Christians  were  never  accused.' 
There  was,  however,  another  form  of  what  was  deemed 
superstition  connected  with  the  Church,  which  was  re- 
garded by  Pagan  philosophers  with  a  much  deeper  feeUng 
of  aversion.  To  agitate  the  minds  of  men  with  religious 
terrorism,  to  fill  the  unknown  world  with  hideous  images 
of  suffering,  to  govern  the  reason  by  alarming  the  imagina- 
tion, was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  world  one  of  the  most 
heinous  of  crimes.'  These  fears  were  to  the  ancients  the 
very  definition  of  superstition,  and  th^r  destruction  was 
a  main  object  both  of  the  Epicurean  and  of  the  Stoic. 
To  men  holding  such  sentiments,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
obnoxious  must  have  appeared  religious  teachers  who 
maintained  that  an  eternity  of  torture  was  reserved  for 
the  entire  human  race  then  existing  in  the  world,  beyond 
the  range  of  their  own  community,  and  who  made  the  as- 
sertion of  this  doctrine  one  of  their  main  instruments  of 
success.'  Enquiry,  among  the  early  theoli^ians,  was  much 

'  The  policy  of  the  Romnus  with  reference  to  mngie  hu  beeo  minntely 
Ifftced  by  Mauij,  HUt.  de  Magie.  Dr.  Jeremie  conjectureH  that  the  exorclBiuB 
of  the  Cbristiaus  may  bare  excited  the  nntipftthy  of  Mucus  Aureliua,  he,  as 
I  have  already  noticed,  being  a  disbelieTer  on  this  subject  (Jeremie,  HM.  of 
Charch  in  the  Seeond  md  Third  Cent.  p.  26.)     Bnt  this  ia  mere  conjecture. 

'  See  the  picture  of  the  aentiments  of  the  Pagans  on  tbis  matter,  in  Plu- 
taivh's  noble  Trratue  on  Supentilion. 

*  Thus  Jnstin  Martyr :  'Since  Bensation  remains  in  all  men  who  have 
been  in  existence,  and  sTerlnsting  puniahment  is  in  store,  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe,  and  be  convinced  that  what  I  Bay  is  true.  .  .  ,  This  Gehenna  is  a 
place  where  all  vill  be  punished  who  live  unrighteously,  and  who  believe 
not  that  what  God  has  taught  through  Christ  will  come  to  pass.' — ApoL  1. 
18-10.  AmohiuR  bus  stated  very  forcibly  the  favourite  argument  ofmnliy 
later  theologians  : — '  Cum  ergo  hmc  sit  coudilio  futurorum  ut  teneri  et 
comprehend!  nullius  possint  anUripntionis  nttacta :  nonne  purior  ratio  e<t, 
ei  duobus  incertis  et  in  Rmbigun  expectatione  pendentibus,  id  polius  credere 
quod  aliquas  apes  ferat,  quam  omnino  quod  nullasP  Id  illo  enim  periculi 
nihil  est,  si  quod  dicitur  imminere  cassnm  fiat  et  Tacnnm.  In  boc 
damnnm  est  manmum.' — Adv.  Gmtet,  lib.  i. 
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less  valued  than  belie^^  and  appeals  to  reasoa  than  appeals 
to  fear.  In  philosophy  the  most  comprehensive,  but 
in  theology  the  most  intolerant,  system  is  naturally  the 
strongest.  To  weak  women,  to  the  youDg>  the  ignorant, 
and  the  timid,  to  all,  in  a  word,  who  werd 
their  own  judgment,  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation 
must  have  come  with  an  appalling  power;  and  as  do  other 
religion  professed  it,  it  supplied  the  Church  with  an  in- 
valuable vantage-ground,  and  doubtless  drove  multitudes 
into  its  pale.  To  this  doctrine  we  may  also,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, ascribe  the  agony  of  terror  that  was  so  often  displayed 
by  the  apostate,  whose  flesh  shrank  fix>m  the  present  tor- 
tm'e,  but  who  was  convinced  ih&t  the  weakness  he  could 
not  overcome  would  be  expiated  by  an  eternity  of  tor- 
ment.' To  the  indignation  excited  by  such  teaching,  was 
probably  due  a  law  of  Marcus  AureHus,  which  decreed 
that  *if  any  one  shiJl  do  anything  whereby  the  weak 
minds  of  any  should  be  terrified  by  superBtitious  fear,  the 
offender  should  be  exiled  into  an  island.'* 

There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  a  chief  cause  of 

'  The  coQtiQual  enforcenient  of  the  dut;  of  belief,  and  the  creduli^  <>' 
the  GhriBtiaiu,  wen  perpetuallj  dwelt  on  by  Celnia  and  JiUiui.  Aectx^Bg 
to  the  first,  it  was  tuiul  for  them  to  My  '  Do  not  examine,  but  believe  odIJ'' 
Aecoiding  to  the  kttei, '  the  sum  of  th^  wisdoia  was  comprised  in  thia  eiogle 
precept,  believe.'  The  apologists  frequently  notice  this  diarge  of  cndulii; 
as  brought  against  the  ChriettBne,  and  some  famous  sentencea  of  TertuUitu 
go  far  to  justify  it     See  Middletou'a  Free  Inquiry,  Introd.  pp.  xcii  xew. 

*  See  the  graphic  picture  of  the  agony  of  terror  manifested  by  the  apo- 
states as  they  tottered  to  the  altar  at  AJezandria,  in  the  Decian  pereecDtdoi^ 
in  Dionysius  apud  Eueebina,  \i.  41.  Miraculous  judgments  (ofUn,  peiliip>i 
the  natural  consequence  of  this  extreme  fear)  were  said  to  hare  often  Ule" 
upon  the  apostates.  St  Cyprian  has  ptegerved  a  number  of  these  in  hit 
treatise  De  LaptU,  Persons,  when  excommunicated,  were  also  said  to  hsTS 
been  sometimes  vbibly  posseaaed  by  devils.  See  Church,  On  Miraf^"* 
PoKgn  in  the  Fird  Three  Cenluriet,  pp.  52-64. 

*  '  Si  quia  aliquid  fecerit,  quo  leves  hominum  animi  superstitionc  duiuiu" 
terrerentur,  Dims  Marcus  hujusmodi  homines  in  ini^Himn  relegari  reocnpii- 
Dig.  xhiii.  tit  19, 1.  30. 
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the  hostility  felt  against  the  Christian  Church  was  the 
intolerant  aspect  it  at  that  time  displayed.  The  Romans 
were  prepared  to  tolerate  almost  any  form  of  religion 
that  would  tolerate  others.  The  Jews,  though  quite  as 
obstinate  as  the  Christians  in  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  the 
emperor,  were  rarely  molested,  except  in  the  periods  im- 
mediately following  their  insurrections,  because  Judaism, 
however  exclusive  and  unsocial,  was  still  an  unaggressive 
national  faith.  But  the  Chrlsdan  teachers  taught  that 
all  religions,  except  their  own  and  that  of  the  Jews, 
were  constructed  by  devils,  and  that  aU  who  dissented 
from  their  Church  must  be  lost.  It  was  impossible 
that  men  strung  to  the  very  h^hest  pitch  of  rehgious 
excitement,  and  imagining  they  saw  in  every  ceremony 
and  oracle  the  direct  working  of  a  present  dsemon,  could 
restrain  their  zeal,  or  respect  in  any  degree  the  feelings  of 
others.  Proselytising  with  an  untiring  eneigy,  pouring  a 
fierce  stream  of  invective  and  ridicule  upon  the  gods  on 
whose  fevour  the  multitude  believed  all  national  pro- 
sperity to  depend,  not  unfrequently  insulting  the  worship- 
pers, and  defining  the  idols,*  they  soon  stung  the  Pagan 
devotees  to  madness,  and  convinced  them  that  every 
calamity  that  fell  upon  the  empire  was  the  righteous 
vengeance  of  the  gods.  Nor  was  the  sceptical  politician 
more  likely  to  regard  with  favour  a  religion  whose 
development  was  plainly  incompatible  with  the'  whole 
rehgious  policy  of  the  empure.    The  new  Church,  as  it 

*  A  Duiiiber  of  inatances  bare  beea  recorded,  in  which  the  punuhment  of 
the  CbristiaDS  wss  due  to  tbeir  bsTing  broken  idols,  overtunied  alt&rs,  or  in 
other  ways  insulted  tie  Pngans  at  their  worship.  The  reader  may  find 
many  examples  of  this  collected  in  Cave's  Fn'mit'»e  Chriitiamty,  part  i, 
C.  V. ;  Kortholt,  De  Cahtmnut  contra  Chrutiimoi ;  Baibeyrac,  Morale  dei  Rres. 
c.  xrii. ;  Tillemont,  Mim.  tccKtuui.  tome  vii.  pp.  354-336 ;  Ceillier,  J/m(. 
de$  Aulairi  merit,  tome  iii,  pp.  631^633.  The  Council  of  Uliberis  found  i' 
neceMfuy  to  make  a  canon  refusing  the  title  of  '  martyr '  to  tliote  who  wei« 
execntad  for  their  offences. 
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was  then  orgamsed,  must  have  appeared  to  him  essentially, 
fundamentally,  necessarily  intolerant.  To  permit  it  to 
triumph,  was  to  permit  the  extinction  of  rebgious  liberty 
in  an  empire  which  comprised  all  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world,  and  tolerated  all  their  creeds.  It  was  indeed 
true  that  in  the  days  of  their  distress  the  apologists  pro- 
claimed, in  high  and  eloquent  language,  the  iniquity  of 
persecution,  and  the  priceless  value  of  a  free  worship; 
but  it  needed  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  dominant  Church  would  be  very  different. 
The  Pagan  philosopher  could  not  foresee  tie  ghastly 
histories  of  the  Inquisition,  of  the  Albigenses,  or  of  St. 
Bartholomew;  but  he  could  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
Christians,  when  in  the  ascendant,  would  never  tolerate 
rites  which  they  beUeved  to  be  consecrated  to  devils,  or 
restrain,  in  the  season  of  their  power,  a  religious  ani- 
mosity which  they  scarcely  bridled  when  they  were  weak. 
It  needed  no  prophetic  inspiration  to  anticipate  the  time, 
that  so  speedily  arrived,  when,  amid  the  wailings  of  the 
worshippers,  the  idols  and  the  temples  were  shattered, 
and  when  all  who  practised  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
their  fore&thers  were  subject  to  the  penally  of  death. 

There  has  probably  never  existed  upon  earth  a  com- 
mimity  whose  members  were  bound  to  one  anothCT  by 
a  deeper  or  a  purer  affection  than  the  Christians,  in  the 
days  of  the  persecution.  There  has  probably  never  ex- 
isted a  community  which  exhibited  in  its  dealings  with 
crime  a  gentler  or  more  judicious  kindness,  which  com- 
bined more  happily  an  unflinching  opposition  to  an  with 
a  boundless  charity  to  the  sinner,  and  which  was  in  con- 
sequence more  successful  in  reclaiming  and  transforming 
the  most  vicious  of  mankind.  There  has,  however,  also 
never  existed  a  community  whidi  displayed  more  clearlj' 
the  intolerance  that  would  necessarily  follow  its  triumph- 
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Very  early  tradition  has  related  tliree  anecdotes  of  the 
apostle  John  which  illustrate  faithfully  this  triple  aspect 
of  the  Church.  It  is  said  that  when  the  assemblies  of  the 
Christians  thronged  around  him  to  hear  some  exhortation 
from  his  lips,  the  only  words  he  would  utter  were, '  My 
little  children,  love  one  another;'  for  in  this,  he  said,  is 
comprised  the  entire  law.  It  is  said  that  a  young  man  he 
had  once  confided  to  the  charge  of  a  bishop,  having  fallen 
into  the  ways  of  vice,  and  become  the  captain  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  the  apostle,  on  hearing  of  it,  bitterly  reproached 
the  negligence  of  the  pastor,  and,  though  in  extreme  old 
age,  betook  himself  to  the  mountains  tiU  he  had  been 
captured  by  the  robbers,  when,  falling  with  tears  on  the 
neck  of  the  chief,  he  restored  him  to  the  path  of  virtue. 
It  is  said  that  the  same  apostle,  once  seeing  the  heretic 
Cerinthus  in  an  estabhshment  of  baths  into  which  he  had 
entered,  immediately  rushed  forth,  fearing  lest  the  roof 
would  Ml  because  a  heretic  was  beneath  it.'  All  that 
fierce  hatred  which  during  the  Arian  and  Donatist  con- 
troversies convulsed  the  empire,  and  which  in  later  times 
has  deluged  the  world  with  blood,  may  be  traced  in  the 
Church  long  before  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  Al- 
ready, in  the  second  century,  it  was  the  rule  that  the 
orthodox  Christian  should  hold  no  conversation,  should 
interchange  none  of  the  most  ordinary  courtesies  of  life, 
with  the   excommunicated  or  the  heretic.'     Common 

•  The  flist  of  these  anecdotefl  ia  told  hy  St  Jerome,  the  Mcond  by  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  third  by  St  IrenieuB. 

'  The  serere  discipline  of  the  early  Church  on  this  point  haa  been  amply 
tfented  in  ManbaU'e  PetiiU^kl  Bitciplim  of  the  Prijiiitijx  Church  (first 
published  in  1714,  but  reprinted  in  the  library  of  Anglo- Catholic  theolt^), 
and  iu  Bingham's  jisai^tiea  of  the  Chriaim  Claireh,  toI  ti.  (OxfoTd,  1866), 
The  later  sunte  continually  dwelt  upon  this  duty  of  mparalion.  Thna, 
'  St.  Theodore  de  Fbennd  diaoit,  que  quand  une  pereomie  dont  nous  dtiona 
amis  efltoit  tomb^  dans  lajornication,  noua  deviona  luy  donner  la  main  et 
fiure  notre  possible  pour  le  relever;  meis  qae  e'il  esloit  tomb^  dans  quelque 
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sufferinga  were  impotent  to  assuage  the  animosity,  and 
the  purest  and  fondest  relations  of  life  were  polluted  by 
the  new  intolerance.  The  Decian  persecution  had  scarcely 
closed,  when  St.  Cyprian  wrote  his  treatise  to  maintain 
that  it  is  no  more  possible  to  be  saved  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Church,  than  it  was  during  the  deluge  beyond  tbe 
limits  of  the  ark ;  that  martyrdom  itself  has  no  power  to 
efiace  the  guilt  of  schism ;  and  that  the  heretic,  who  for 
his  master's  cause  expired  in  tortures  upon  the  earth, 
passed  at  once,  by  that  master's  decree,  into  an  eternity  of 
torment  in  hell !  ^  Even  in  the  arena  the  Cathohc  mar- 
tyrs withdrew  from  the  Montanists,  lest  they  should  be 
mingled  with  the  heretics  in  death.'  At  a  later  period 
St.  Augustine  relates  that  when  he  was  a  Manichean,  his 
mother  for  a  time  refused  even  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  her  erring  child."  When  St.  Ambrose  not  only  de- 
fended the  act  of  a  Christian  bishop,  who  had  burnt  down 
a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  but  denounced  as  a  deadly 
crime  the  decree  of  the  Government  which  ordered  it  to 
be  rebuilt,*  when  the  same  saint,  in  advocating  the  plunder 

wrettt  contre  U  fcA,  et  t^n'il  ns  vouliut  pus  a'en  cotriger  Kpria  lea  pramiires 
remonatraDcea,  il  folloit  rabttndoQDer  promptement  et  Tompre  toute  amiti^ 
avec  luy,  de  pevr  qu'en  nous  amusaot  k  le  vouloii  letiter  de  ce  gouflre,  il 
na  noOB  j  entttdnut  nou^-mSmea.' — Tillemont,  Xim.  tecli*.  tome  zii 
p.  367. 

>  '  Habere  jam  non  potest  Deum  pfttrem  qui  ecclesiom  dod  li&bet  matiem. 
Si  potuit  STBdere  quiaquem  qui  extra  aicRm  Noe  fuit,  et  qui  extra  eccle* 
siam  foris  tVierit  evadit  .  .  .  hanc  unitatem  qui  Don  tenet  .  .  .  vitam  aon 
tenet  et  aalutem  .  .  .  esse  mart^  uon  poteat  qui  in  ecdesia  non  est.  .  .  . 
Cum  Deo  manere  non  poaaunt  qui  ease  in  eccleua  Dei  nnanime*  nolnerunt, 
Aideant  licet  flammis  et  ignibus  trsditi,  rel  object!  bestiia  animas  auas 
ponunt,  non  erit  ilia  fidei  corona,  Bed  pcena  perfldiEe,  nee  teligioata  virtutis 
exituB  glorioBua  eed  desperatiDniB  interitus.  Ocddi  talia  potest,  coronari 
Don  potest.  Sic  oe  Christiaiium  ease  profitetur  quo  modo  et  Chiiatum  dia- 
bolua  Biepfl  meolituT.' — Cjprion,  Be  Unit.  Eedci. 

*  EuaebiuB,  t.  16, 

'  ConftM.  iii.  11.  Slie  was  afterwards  permitted  by  a  special  revelation 
to  iit  at  the  same  table  irith  ber  sen  1 

*  Xj).  si 
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of  the  vestal  vii^ns,  maintained  the  doctrine,  that  it  is 
criminal  for  a  Christian  State  to  grant  any  endowment  to 
the  ministers  of  any  religion  but  his  own,'  which  it  has 
needed  all  the  efforts  of  modern  liberalism  to  efface  from 
legislation,  he  was  but  following  in  the  traces  of  those 
earher  Christians,  who  would  not  even  wear  a  laurel 
crown'  or  join  in  the  most  innocent  civic  festival,  lest 
they  should  appear  in  some  indirect  way  to  be  acquiescing 
in  the  Pagan  worship.  While  the  apologists  were  main- 
taining against  the  Pagan  persecutors  the  duty  of  tole- 
rance, the  Sibylline  boots,  which  were  the  popular  lite- 
rature of  the  Christians,  were  filled  with  passionate 
anticipations  of  the  violent  destruction  of  the  Pagan 
temples.'  And  no  sooner  had  Christianity  mounted  the 
throne  than  the  policy  they  foreshadowed  became  as- 
cendant. The  indifference  or  worldly  sagacity  of  some 
of  the  rulers,  and  the  imposing  number  of  the  Pagans, 
delayed,  no  doubt,  the  final  consummation ;  but,  from  the 
time  of  Constantine,  restrictive  laws  were  put  in  force,  the 
influence  of  the  ecclesiastics  was  ceaselessly  exerted  in 
their  favour,  and  no  sagadous  man  could  fail  to  antici- 
pate the  speedy  and  absolute  proscription  of  the  Pagan 
worship.  It  is  related  of  the  philosopher  Antoninus,  the 
son  of  the  Pagan  prophetess  Sospitra,  that,  standing  one 
day  with  his  disciples  before  that  noble  temple  of  Serapis, 
at  Alexandria,  which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  ancient 
art,  and  which  was  destined  soon  after  to  perish  by  the 
rude  hands  of  the  Christian  monks,  the  prophetic  spirit 
of  his  mother  fell  upon  him.  Like  another  prophet  before 
another  shrine,  he  appalled  his  hearers  by  the  prediction 

'  Ep.  xviii.  »  TortuU.  Dt  Corona. 

'  Milnum's  SM.  of  Chridiantly,  toL  ii.  pp.  116-125.  It  is  ranarkablo 
tbftt  the  Seiapeum  of  Alexudris  was,  in  the  SibjUine  books,  Hpedali; 
meiMced  with  deatiuction. 
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of  the  approaching  ruin.  The  time  would  come,  he  said, 
when  the  glorious  edifice  before  them  would  be  over- 
thrown, the  carved  images  would  be  defaced,  die  temples 
of  the  gods  would  be  turned  into  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead,  and  a  great  darkness  would  fall  upon  mankind ! ' 

And,  besides  the  liberty  of  worship,  the  liberty  of 
thought  and  of  expression,  which  was  the  supreme  attain- 
ment of  Eoman  civilisation,  was  in  peril.  The  new  reli- 
gion, unlike  that  which  was  disappearing,  claimed  to 
dictate  the  opinions  as  well  as  the  actions  of  men,  and 
its  teachers  stigmatised  as  an  atrocious  crime  the  free 
expression  of  every  opinion  on  religious  matters  diverging 
from  their  own.  Of  all  the  forms  of  liberty,  it  was  this 
which  lasted  the  longest,  and  was  the  most  dearly  prized. 
Even  afler  Constantine,  the  Pagans  Libauius,  Themis- 
tius,  Symmachus,  and  Sallust  enforced  their  views  with 
a  freedom  that  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  their  worship,  and  the  beautiful  frieudships 
of  &L  Basil  and  Libanius,  of  Synesius  and  Hypatia,  are 
among  the  most  touchiag  episodes  of  their  time.  But 
though  the  traditions  of  Pagan  freedom,  and  the  true 
Catholicism  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Origen,  lingered  long,  it 
was  inevitable  that  error,  being  deemed  criminal,  should 
be  made  penal.  The  d(^matism  of  Athanasius  and  Au- 
gustine, the  increasing  power  of  the  clergy,  and  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  monks,  hastened  the  end.  The  suppression 
of  all  rehgions  but  one  by  Theodosius,  the  murder  of 
Hypatia  at  Alexandria  by  the  monks  of  Cyril,  and  the 

'  EuDapius,  Livei  of  tht  Saphidt,  Eunapiua  gives  an  extremelj  pUketie 
Account  of  tlie  downfall  of  this  temple.  There  is  a  ChristiBn  aocoimt 
in  Tbeodnret  (t.  S3).  Tbeopbilue,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  the  leader 
of  the  moDks.  The  Fagtma,  under  the  guideoce  of  a  philosopher  nuned 
Olvmpus,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  defend  their  temple.  The  whole 
story  is  Teiy  finely  told  by  Dean  Milmsn.  (.Hiri.  of  Chi-itUauity,  toI.  iiL 
pp.  68-72.) 
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closing  by  JustJDian  of  the  schools  of  Athens,  arc  the 
three  events  which  mark  the  decisive  overthrow  of  intel- 
lectual freedom.  A  thousand  years  had  rolled  away 
before  that  freedom  was  ia  part  restored. 

The  considerations  I  have  briefly  enumerated  should 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  detract  from  the  admiration 
due  to  the  surpassing  courage,  to  the  pure,  touching,  and 
sacred  virtues  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  but  they  in  some 
degree  palliate  the  conduct  of  the  persecutors,  among 
whom  must  be  included  one  emperor,  who  was  probably, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  and  most  humane  sovereign  who 
has  ever  sat  upon  a  throne,  and  at  least  two  others,  who 
were  considerably  above  the  average  of  virtue.  When, 
combined  with  the  indifference  to  human  sufiering,  the 
thirst  for  blood  which  the  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre 
had  engendered,  they  assuredly  make  the  persecutions 
abundantly  explicable.  They  show  that  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  Christian  persecutions  sprang  from  the  doc- 
trine of  exclusive  salvation,  the  fact  that  the  Boman 
Pagans,  who  did  not  hold  that  doctrine,  also  persecuted, 
need  not  cause  the  slightest  perplexity.  That  the  perse- 
cutions of  Christianity  by  the  Eoman  emperors,  severe  as 
they  undoubtedly  were,  were  not  of  such  a  continuous 
nature  as  wholly  to  counteract  the  vast  moral,  social,  and 
intellectual  agencies  that  were  favourable  to  its  spread,  a 
few  dates  wilt  show. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  Egyptian  rites  were  in- 
troduced into  Home,  they  were  met  by  prompt  and  ener- 
getic measures  of  repression ;  that  these  measures  were 
again  and  again  repeated,  but  that  at  last,  when  they 
proved  ineffectual,  the  governors  desisted  ftt)m  their 
opposition,  and  the  new  worship  assumed  a  recognised 
place.  The  history  of  Christianity,  in  its  relation  to  the 
Gbvemment,  is  the  reverse  of  this.    Its  first  introduction 
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into  Eome  appears  to  have  been  altogether  unopposed. 
Tertullian  asserts  that  Tiberius,  on  the  ground  of  a  report 
from  Pontius  Pilate,  desired  to  enrol  Christ  among  the 
Roman  gods,  but  that  the  Senate  rejected  the  proposal ; 
but  this  assertion,  which  is  altogether  unsupported  by 
trustworthy  evidence,  and  is  intrinsically  extremely  im- 
probable, is  now  generally  recognised  as  false.^  An  iso- 
lated passage  of  Suetonius  states  that  Id  the  time  of 
Claudius  *  the  Jews,  being  continually  rioting,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  certain  Chrestua,' '  were  expelled  from  the 
city;  but  no  Christian  writer  speaks  of  his  co-rehgionists 
being  disturbed  in  this  reign,  while  all  with  a  perfect 
unanimity,  and  with  great  emphasis,  describe  Nero  as  the 
first  persecutor.  His  persecution  began  at  the  close  ot 
A.D.  64.'  It  was  directed  against  Christians,  not  osten- 
sibly on  the  ground  of  their  religion,  but  because^  they 
were  falsely  accused  of  having  set  fire  to  Eome,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  it  extended  b^ond  the  city.*    It 

'  Apology,  y.  The  overwbelminir  difficulties  attending:  thi»  asgotrion  are 
ivell  stated  \sj  GibboD,  cb.  xvL  Traces  of  tbis  f«ble  inaj  be  found  in 
Justin  Martyr.  The  freedom  of  the  Cbrifititui  worabip  at  Rome  appean 
not  only  from  thu  unaiiiniity  witb  which  Chmtian  writ«is  date  fheir 
troubles  from  Nero,  but  also  from  the  express  statement  in  Act*  »Titi. 
31. 

*  '  Judeoa,  imputsore  ChreBto,  assidue  tumnllu antes,  Roma  expulit' — 
Sueton.  Claud,  xxt.  This  banishment  of  the  Jens  is  mentioned  in  Atit 
XTiii.  2,  but  is  not  there  connected  in  any  way  with  Chriatjanity.  A  passa)^ 
in  Dion  Ciuaiiia  (Ix.  0)  ia  supposed  to  refer  to  the  same  tmnsnctioii.  Lac- 
tantiua  notices  that  the  Pagans  weK  accustomed  to  call  Chriatua,  CJtreitut : 
'  Eum  immutota  Htera  Chiestum  Bolent  dicere.' — Div.  Itut.  iv.  7. 

*  Thb  peraecution  ia  fully  described  by  Tacitus  {Amud.  zt.  44),  and 
briefly  noticed  by  Suetonius  {tfero,  xvi,). 

*  This  has  been  a  matter  of  very  great  controTersy.  Locking  at  th« 
question  apart  from  direct  testimony,  it  appears  almost  inconceiTable  that 
a  peraecution  directed  against  the  Christians  on  the  charge  of  having  burnt 
Rome,  diould  have  extended  to  Ohristiaiis  who  did  not  live  near  Rome. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  hta  been  argued  that  Tacitus  speaks  of  them  as 
'  baud  perinde  in  crimine  incendii,  quam  odio  humnni  generis  convict!,'  and 
it  hu  been  mtuntained  that  '  hatred  of  the  human  race '  was  treated  as  a 
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had  also  this  peculiarity,  that,  being  directed  against  the 
Christians,  not  as  Christians  but  as  incendiaries,  it  was 
impossible  to  escape  from  it  by  apostasy.  Within  the 
walls  of  Eome  it  raged  with  great  fury.  The  Christians, 
who  had  been  for  many  years'  proselytising  without 
restimnt  in  the  great  confluence  of  nations,  and  amid  the 
disintegration  of  old  beliefs,  had  become  a  formidable 
body.  They  were,  we  leam  from  Tacitus,  profoundly 
unpopular ;  but  the  hideous  tortures  to  which  Nero  sub- 
jected them,  and  the  ccaiviction  that  whatever  other  crimes 
they  might  have  committed,  they  were  not  guilty  of  set- 
ting fire  to  the  city,  awoke  general  pity.  Some  of  them, 
clad  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  were  torn  by  dogs.     Others, 

cnime,  and  puniabed  in  the  proviDCca.  But  thia  is,  I  think,  extremely  far- 
fetched, and  it  is  evident  bota  the  sequel,  that  the  Christians  at  Rome  were 
burnt  ta  incendiaries,  and  that  it  wa;  the  conTictton  thnt  thej  were  not 
guiltj  of  that  crime  that  extorted  the  pity  irhich  Tacitiia  notices.  Thei« 
is  also  no  reference  in  Tadtua  to  any  persecution  beyond  the  walla.  If  we 
pass  to  the  Christian  eridence,  a  Spanish  inscription  referring  to  the 
Neronian  persecution,  which  was  once  appealed  to  as  dedsve,  ia  now  unani- 
mously admitted  to  he  a  forjraiy.  Id  the  fourth  centuiy,  however,  Sulp. 
S«verus  (lib.  ii.)  and  Oroaiua  (^Hitt.  vii.  7)  declared  that  general  laws  con- 
demnatory of  Christianity  were  promulgated  by  Nero ;  but  'Uie  teatimony 
of  credulous  historians  who  wrote  so  long  after  the  event  ia  not  of 
much  Talue.  Koaai,  hawerer,  imaginea  that  a  fragment  of  an  inscription 
found  at  Pompeii  indicatea  a  general  law  againat  Christians.  See  his 
BuUeiino  ^  Archeologia  Criitiana  fRoma,  Dec.  1865),  which,  howerer, 
should  be  compared  with  the  very  remarkable  CompU  Rendu  of  M.  Anb€, 
Acad,  dea  Imcrip.  et  SeUei-lettrei,  juin  1866.  These  two  papera  contain 
an  almost  complete  discuaaion  of  the  peraeeutiona  of  Nero  and  Domitian. 
Gibbon  thinka  it  quite  certain  the  peraecution  was  confined  to  tlie  city; 
Moaheim  {Ecd.  Hitt.  i.  p.  71)  adopts  the  opposite  view,  and  appeals  to  the 
passage  in  Tertullian  (Ap.  v.},  in  which  he  speaks  of  '  leges  istEe  .  .  . 
quae  Trajanus  ex  parte  frustratua  eat,  vitando  inquiri  ChriatiBnos,'  as  imply- 
ing the  existence  of  special  laws  against  the  Christians.  This  passage, 
however,  may  simply  refer  to  the  general  law  agunst  unauthorised  religions, 
which  Tertullian  notices  in  this  very  chapter;  and  PUny,  in  his  famous 
letter,  does  not  show  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  special  legislation 
about  the  Christians. 

'  Ecclesiastical  historians  maintain,  but  not  on  very  strong  evidence,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  founded  by  St.  Peter,  A.D.  42  or  44.  St.  Paul 
came  to  Rome  a.d.  OL 
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arrayed  Id  shirts  of  pitch,  were  burnt  alive  in  Nero's 
garden.'  Others  were  affixed  to  crosses.  Great  multi- 
tudes perished.  The  deep  impression  the  persecutioa 
made  on  the  Christian  mind  is  shown  in  the  whole  lite- 
rature of  the  Sibyls,  which  arose  soon  after,  and  in  which 
Nero  is  usually  the  central  figure,  and  by  the  belief  that 
lingered  for  centuries,  that  the  tyrant  was  yet  alive,  and 
would  return  once  more  as  the  immediate  precursor  of 
Antichrist,  to  inflict  the  last  great  persecution  upon  the 
Church.' 

Nero  died  A.D.  68.  From  that  time,  for  at  least  twenty- 
seven  years,  the  Church  enjoyed  absolute  repose.  There 
is  no  credible  evidence  whatever  of  the  smallest  inter- 
ference with  its  freedom  till  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian ;  and  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fearlessness 
with  which  it  exhibited  itself  to  the  world  has  been  lately 
furnished  in  the  discovery,  near  Home,  of  a  large  and 
handsome  porch  leading  to  a  Christian  catacomb,  built 
above  ground  between  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Domitian, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  principal 
highways."  The  long  reign  of  Domitian,  though  it  may 
have  been  surpassed  iu  ferocity,  was  never  surpassed  in 

'  On  thia  honibln  puDishment  see  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  155-167. 

'  LaclontiuB,  in  the  fourth  ceaturj,  speaks  of  thia  opinion  u  atill  held 
bj  eome  'madmen'  (I)e  Mart.  Feme.  cap.  ii),  but  Sulp.  SeveruB  (HM. 
lib.  ii.)  apeaks  of  it  as  a  coDunon  notion,  and  he  nye  that  St  Martin,  Then 
asked  about  the  end  of  the  Torld,  anawered, '  Neronem  et  AnUchristum 
priua  esse  yenturoa ;  Naronem  in  occidentali  plaga  regibiu  subactis  decern, 
imperaturum,  peTsecu^ouem  autem  ah  eo  hactenus  exercendam  ut  idola 
gentium  coli  cogat' — Dial.  ii.  Among  the  Pagans,  the  notion  that  Nero 
was  yet  alive  lingered  long,  and  twenty  yenra  aft«r  his  death  an  adTentiuer 
pretending  to  he  Nero  was  enthuaiasticallj  received  by  the  Parthiaas. 
(Sueton.  Xero,  Ivii.) 

»  See  the  full  description  of  it  in  Boest's  BulleCiao  J  Archtol.  Crul.  Dec. 
iSQS;  Eusehius(iii.  17)  and  Tertnllian  (ApoL  v,)  have  expressly  noticed  the 
very  remarlcable  fnct  that  VespSNao,  who  was  so  bitter  an  enemy  to  the  Jews, 
and  who  exiled  all  the  leading  stoical  ptuloaophers  except  Musoniua,  never 
troubled  the  Christiana. 
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the  Roman  annals  io  the  skilfidness  and  the  persistence 
of  its  tyranny.  The  Stoics  and  hterary  classes,  who  up- 
held the  traditions  of  political  freedom,  and  who  had 
already  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  Vespasian,  were 
persecuted  with  relentless  animosity.  Metius  Modestus, 
Arulenus  Rusticus,  Senecio,  Helvidius,  Dion  Chrysostom, 
the  younger  Priscus,  Junius  Mauricus,  Artemidorus,  Eu- 
,  phrates,  Epictetus,  Arria,  Fannia,  and  Gratilla  were  either 
killed  or  banished.*  No  measures,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  taken  against  the  Christiana  till  A.D.  95,  when 
a  short  and  apparently  not  very  severe  persecution,  con- 
cerning which  our  information  is  both  scanty  and  con- 
flicting, was  directed  against  them.  Of  the  special  cause 
that  produced  it  we  are  left  in  much  doubt.  Enaebius 
mentions,  on  the  not  very  trustworthy  authority  of  He- 
gesippus,  that  the  emperor,  having  heard  of  the  existence 
of  the  grandchildren  of  Judas,  the  brother  of  Christ, 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him,  as  being  of  the 
family  of  David,  and  therefore  possible  pretenders  to  the 
throne ;  but  on  finding  that  they  were  simple  peasants, 
and  that  the  promised  kingdom  of  which  they  spoke 
was  a  spiritual  one,  he  dismissed  them  in  peace,  and 
arrested  the  persecution  he  had  begun.^  A  Pagan  his- 
torian states,  that  the  finances  of  the  empire  being  ex- 
hausted by  lavish  expenditure  in  public  games,  Domitian, 
in  order  to  replenish  bis  exchequer,  resorted  to  a  severe 
and  spedal  taxation  of  the  Jews ;  that  some  of  these, 
in  order  to  evade  the  impost,  concealed  their  worship, 
while  others,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  Christians, 
are  described  as  following  the  Jewish  rites  without 
being  professed  Jews.'    Perhaps,  however,  the  simplest 

*  See  a  pnthelic  lettar  of  Plinj,  lib.  iii.  Ep.  xi,  fmd  rUo  lib.  i.  Ep.  \.  and 
tbe  Affricola  of  Tacitus.  *  Euseb.  iii.  20. 

*  *  Pneter  cieteroa  JudaicuB  fiscus  acerbissime  actua  est      Ad  qaem 
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explanation  is  the  truest,  and  the  persecution  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  antipathy  which  a  despot  like  Domi- 
dan  must  necessarily  have  felt  to  an  institution  which, 
though  it  did  not,  like  Stoicism,  resist  his  poUcy,  at  least 
exercised  a  vast  influence  altogether  removed  from  his 
control.  St.  John,  who  was  then  a  very  old  man,  ia  said 
to  have  been  at  this  time  exiled  to  Fatmos.  Flavins 
Clemens,  a  consul,  and  a  relative  of  the  emperor,  was  .^ 
put  to  death.  His  wife,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
his  luece,  DomitUIa,  was  banished,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, to  the  island  of  Fontia,  according  to  another, 
to  the  island  of  Fandataria,  and  many  others  were 
compelled  to  accompany  her  into  exile.'  Numbers,  we 
are  told,  'accused  of  conversion  to  impiety  or  Jewish 
rites,'  were  condemned.  Some  were  killed  and  others 
deprived  of  their  offices.^  Of  the  cessation  of  the  persecu- 

deferebantuc,  qui  v«l  improfesn  Judaiccun  intra  urbem  TiTarent  vitam,  vel 
diddmulntA  origine  impoMta  genti  tribate  uon  pependissent.'— Sueton. 
Jhmil.  zii.  Suetonius  adds,  lli&t  vfaen  &  youDg  man,  be  mw  on  old  man 
of  ninety  examined  before  a  lai^  assemblj  to  ascertain  whetfaer  lie  was 
circumcised. 

1  Euseb.  iil.  18. 

*  See  the  accounts  of  these  transactions  in  Xiphilin,  the  abbreTiator  of 
Mod  Cas^ua  (Ixyii.  14) ;  Eusel).  iii  17-18.  Suetonius  notices  (Domtt.  iv.) 
thnt  FtaiduB  Clemeni  (whom  he  calla  a  man  '  contemptiBfiimie  Inertiia') 
was  killed  '  ex  tenuiauma  suapidone.'  The  language  of  Xiphilin,  who 
•BjH  he  was  killed  for  '  impiety  and  Jewish  rites ; '  the  express  assertion  of 
Eusebiua,  that  it  was  for  Chris^anitj ;  and  the  declaration  of  Tertullian, 
that  Chriatians  were  peisecuted  at  the  dose  of  this  reign,  leave,  I  tltink, 
little  doubt  that  this  ezecatioo  waa  connected  vith  Ohrigtiaiiitf ,  though 
some  writers  have  q^uestioued  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  la  very  probable, 
as  Mr.  Merirale  thinks  (Sui.  of  Some,  vol.  vii.  pp.  881-384),  that  though 
the  pretext  of  the  execution  might  have  been  religious,  the  real  motive 
was  political  jealonsj.  Domitiiin  had  already  put  to  death  the  brother  of 
Flaviua  Clemens  on  the  charge  of  treason.  Hia  aona  had  been  recognised 
as  eucceasora  to  the  throne,  and  at  the  time  of  his  execution  another  leading 
noble  named  Glabrio  was  accuted  of  having  fought  in  the  arena.  Some 
eccleuastical  historians  have  imagined  that  there  maj  have  been  two 
Domitillaa — the  wife  and  niece  of  Flaviua  Clemens.  The  islaads  of  Pontia 
and  Pandataria  were  close  to  one  another. 
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tion  there  are  two  different  versions.  Tertullian'  and 
Eusebius '  say  that  the  tyrant  speedily  revoked  his  edict, 
and  restored  those  who  had  been  banished;  but  according 
to  Lactantius,  these  measures  were  not  taken  till  after  the 
death  of  Domitian,"  and  this  latter  statement  is  corro- 
borated by  the  assertion  of  Dion  Cassius,  that  Nero,  upon 
his  accession,  '  absolved  those  who  were  accused  of  im- 
piety, and  recalled  the  exiles.'  * 

When  we  consider  the  very  short  time  during  which 
it  lasted,  and  the  very  slight  notice  that  was  taken  of  it, 
we  may  fairly,  I  think,  conclude  that  this  persecution  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  check  in  any  appreciable  degree  a 
strong  religious  movement  like  that  of  Christianity.  The 
assassination  of  Domitian  introduces  xis  to  the  golden  age 
of  the  Eoman  Empire.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  histo- 
rian, the  period  from  the  accession  of  Nerva,  in  a.d.  96,  to 
Uie  death  of  !Marcus  AureUus,  in  A.D.  ISO,  is  memorable 
as  a  period  of  uniform  good  government,  of  rapidly  ad- 
vancing humanity,  of  great  legislative  reforms,  and  of  a 
peace  which  was  very  rarely  seriously  broken.  To  the 
Christian  historian  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  as  one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  his  faith.  The 
Church  entered  into  it  considerable  indeed,  as  a  sect,  but 
not  large  enough  to  be  reckoned  an  important  power  in 
the  empire.  It  emei'ged  from  it  so  increased  in  its 
numbers,  and  so  extended  in  its  ramifications,  that  it 
might  fairly  defy  the  most  formidable  assaults.  It  remains. 


'  'TenbiveMt  et  DomitianuB,  portio  Neronia  de  crudelitate  j  sed  qua  et  homo 
funle  cceptum  repressit,  restitutia  enitn  quoa  relegaverat.'  (Apol.  6.)  It  will 
be  observed  that  TertuUian  makes  no  mention  of  any  puuiBhment  more 
severe  than  exile. 

'  Euseb.  iii.  20.  »  Dt  Mart.  Ptruc.  Hi. 

*  Xiphilin,  Ixviii.  1.  An  annotator  to  Mosheim  conjectures  that  the 
edict  may  have  beea  issued  just  before  the  death  of  the  emperor,  but  not 
acted  on  till  after  it. 
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therefore,  to  be  seen  whether  the  opposition  against 
which,  during  these  eighty-four  years  it  had  so  success- 
fully  stru^led,  was  of  such  a  kind  and  intensity  that 
the  triumph  must  be  regarded  as  a  miracle. 

Nearly  at  the  close  of  this  period,  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  Marcus  Aurelius,  St.  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis, 
wrote  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  the  emperor,  in  which 
he  explicitly  asserts  that  in  Asia  the  persecution  of  the 
pious  was  an  event  which  '  had  never  before  occurred,' 
and  was  the  result  of  '  new  and  strange  decrees;'  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  emperor  were  accustomed  to  honour  Hie 
Christian  faith  '  like  other  religions;'  and  that  '  Nero  and 
Domitian  alone'  had  been  hostile  to  it.'  Kather  more 
than  twenty  years  later,  Tertullian  asserted,  in  language 
equally  distinct  and  emphatic,  that  the  two  persecutors  of 
the  Christians  were  Nero  and  Domitian,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  name  a  angle  good  sovereign  who  had 
molested  Uiem.  Marcus  Aurehus  himself,  Tertullian  re- 
fuses to  number  among  the  persecutors,  and,  even  relying 
upon  a  letter  which  was  falsely  imputed  to  him,  enrols 
him  among  the  protectors  of, the  Church.^  About  a 
century  later,  Lactantius,  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
persecutions,  declared  that  the  good  sovereigns  who  fol- 
lowed Domitian  abstained  from  persecuting,  and  passes 
at  once  from  the  persecution  of  Domitian  to  that  of  Dedus. 
Having  noticed  the  proceedings  of  the  former  emperor, 
he  proceeds ;  '  The  acts  of  the  tyrant  bdng  revoked,  the 
Church  was  not  only  restored  to  its  former  state,  but  shone 
forth  with  a  greater  splendour  and  liixuriance ;  and  a 
period  following  in  which  many  good  sovereigns  wielded 
the   Imperial  sceptre,   it   suffered   no   assaults  from  it? 

'  Eiueb.  iv.  28,  Thewholeof  this  apology  has  been  recenllj  recovered,  find 
tnuaUted  into  Latin  bj  M.  Reaan  in  tie  SpicUrgium  Soleimmn.    '  jtpoL  6. 
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enemies,  but  stretched  out  its  liands  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west ;  .  .  .  but  at  last  the  long  peace  was  broken.  After 
many  years,  that  hateful  monster  Declua  arose,  who 
troubled  the  Church.*' 

We  have  here  three  separate  passages,  fix)m  which  we 
may  conclusively  infer  that  the  normal  and  habitual  con- 
dition of  the  Christians  during  the  eighty-four  years  we 
are  considering,  and,  if  we  accept  the  two  last  passages, 
during  a  much  longer  period,  was  a  condition  of  peace, 
but  that  peace  was  not  absolutely  unbroken.  The  Chris- 
tian Church,  which  was  at  first  regarded  simply  as  a 
branch  of  Judaism,  had  begun  to  be  recognised  as  a 
separate  body,  and  the  Roman  law  professedly  tolerated 
only  those  religions  which  were  expressly  authorised.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  with  the  extension  of  the  empire,  and 
especially  of  the  dty,  the  theory,  Qr  at  least  the  practice, 
of  religious  legislation  had  been  profoundly  modified. 
First  of  all,  certain  religions,  of  which  the  Jewish  was 
one,  were  offidally  recognised,  and  then  many  others, 
without  being  expressly  authorised,  were  tolerated.  In 
this  manner  all  attempts  to  resist  the  torrent  of  Oriental 
superstitions  proving  vain,  the  legislator  had  desisted 
from  his  efforts,  and  every  form  of  wild  superstition  was 
practised  with  the  utmost  publicity  and  the  most  absolute 
impunity.  Still  the  laws  forbidding  them  were  unre- 
voked, although  they  were  suffered  to  remain  for  the  most 
part  obsolete,  or  were  at  least  only  put  in  action  on  the 
occasion  of  some  special  scandal,  or  of  some  real  or 
apprehended  political  danger.  The  municipal  and  pro- 
vincial independence  in  the  empire  was,  however,  so 
large,  that  very  much  depended  on"  the  character  of  the 
local  governor ;  and  it  continually  happened  that  in  one 

■  Lactent.  Ih  MoH.  Penec.  3-4. 
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province  the  Christians  were  unmolested  or  favoured, 
while  in  the  adjoining  province  thqr  were  severely  perse- 
cuted. 

As  we  have  abeady  seen,  the  Christiana  had  for  many 
reasoua  become  profoundly  obnoxious  to  the  people. 
They  shared  the  unpopularity  of  the  Jews,  with  whom 
they  wefe  confounded,  while  the  general  credence  given 
to  the  calumnies  about  the  crimes  said  to  have  been  per- 
petrated at  their  secret  meetings,  their  abstinence  from 
public  amusements,  and  the  belief  that  their  hostihty  to 
the  gods  was  the  cause  of  every  physical  calamity,  were 
special  causes  of  antipathy.  The  history  of  the  period  of 
the  Antonines  continually  manifests  the  desire  of  the 
populace  to  persecute,  restrained  by  the  humanity  of  the 
rulers.  In  the  short  reign  of  Nerva  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  persecution,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  offidal 
proceedings  with  reference  to  the  religion  is  comprised  in 
two  sentences  of  a  Pagan  historian,  who  tells  us  that  the 
emperor  '  absolved  those  who  had  been  convicted  of 
impiety,'  and  '  permitted  no  one  to  be  convicted  of  im- 
piety or  Jewish  rites.'  Under  Trajan,  however,  some 
serious  though  purely  local  disturbances  took  place.  The 
emperor  himself,  though  one  of  the  most  sagacious, 
and  in  most  respects  humane  of  Roman  sovereigns,  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  nervously  jealous  of  any  societies  or 
associations  among  his  subjects,  and  had  propounded  a 
special  edict  against  them ;  but  the  persecution  of  the 
Christiana  appears  to  have  been  not  so  much  political  as 
popular.  If  we  may  believe  Eusebius,  local  persecutions, 
apparently  of  the  nature  of  riots,  but  sometimes  counte- 
nanced by  provincial  governors,  broke  out  in  several 
quarters  of  the  empire.  In  Bithynia,  Pliny  the  Younger 
was  the  governor,  and  he  wrote  a  very  famous  letter  to 
Tnyau,  in  which  he  professed  himself  absolutely  ignorant 
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of  the  proceedings  to  be  ta'keu  against  the  Christians,  who 
had  already  so  multipUed  that  the  temples  were  deserted, 
and  who  were  arraigned  in  great  numbers  before  his 
tribunal  He  had,  he  says,  released  those  who  consented 
to  bum  incense  before  the  image  of  the  emperor,  and  to 
curse  Christ,  but  had  caused  those  to  be  executed  who 
persisted  in  their  refusal,  and  who  were  not  Roman 
citizens,  'not  doubting  that  a  pertinacious  obstinacy 
deserved  punishment.'  He  had  questioned  the  prisoners  as 
to  the  nature  of  their  faith,  and  had  not  hesitated  to  seek 
revelations  by  torturing  two  maid-servants,  but  had  '  dis- 
covered nothing  but  a  base  and  immoderate  superstition.' 
He  had  asked  the  nature  of  their  secret  services,  and  had 
been  told  that  they  assembled  on  a  certiun  day  before 
dawn  to  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  god ;  that  they 
made  a  vow  to  abstain  firom  every  crime,  and  that  they 
then,  before  parting,  partook  together  of  a  harmless  feast, 
which,  however,  they  had  given  up  since  the  decree 
against  associations.  To  this  letter  Trajan  answered  that 
Christians,  if  brought  before  the  tribunals  and  convicted, 
should  be  punished,  but  that  they  should  not  be  sought 
for;  that,  if  they  consented  to  sacrifice,  no  inquisition 
should  be  made  into  their  past  lives,  and  that  no  anony- 
mous accusations  should  be  received  against  them.^  In 
this  reign  there  are  two  authentic  instances  of  martjrdom.* 
Simeon,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  an  old  man,  it  is  said,  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  having  been  accused  by  the 
heretics,  was  tortured  during  several  days,  and  at  last 
crucified.  Ignatius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  arrested, 
brought  to  Eome,  and  by  the  order  of  Trajan  himself 
thrown  to  wild  beasts.  Of  the  cause  of  this  last  act  of 
severity  we  are  left  in  ignorance,  but  it  has  been  noticed 

■  Pliny,  Ep.  I.  07-08.  '-  Kuseb.  lib.  iil 
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that  about  this  time  Antioch  had  been  the  scene  of  one 
of  those  violent  earthquakes  which  so  frequently  produced 
an  outburst  of  reUgious  excitement,^  and  the  character 
of  Ignatius,  who  was  pasaonately  desirous  of  martyr- 
dom, may  have  very  probably  led  him  to  some  act  of 
exceptional  zeal.  The  letters  of  the  martyr  prove  that 
at  Eome  the  fiiith  was  openly  and  fearlessly  professed ; 
the  Government  during  the  nineteen  years  of  this  reign 
never  appears  to  have  taten  any  initiative  against  the 
Christians,  and  in  spite  of  occasional  local  tumults,  there 
was  nothing  resembUng  a  general  persecution. 

During  the  two  followmg  reigns,  of  Hatlrian  and  An- 
toninus the  Pious,  the  Government  was  more  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  Christians.  The  former  emperor,  having 
heard  that  the  populace  at  the  public  games  frequently 
called  for  their  execution,  issued  an  edict  in  which  he 
commanded  that  none  should  be  punished  simply  in 
obedience  to  the  outcries  against  the  Christians,  or 
without  a  formal  trial  and  a  conviction  of  some  offence 
against  the  law,  and  he  ordered  that  all  false  accusers 
should  be  punished.'  His  disposition  towards  the  Chris- 
tians was  80  pacific  as  to  give  rise  to  a  legend  of  his 
having  intended  to  enrol  Christ  among  the  gods;'  but 
it  is  probable  that,  although  curious  on  religious  matters, 
he  regarded  Christianity  with  the  indifference  of  a 
Boman  freethinker;  and  a  letter  is  ascribed  to  him  in 
which  he  confounded  it  with  the  worship  of  Serapis.* 
As  far  as  the  Government  were  concerned,  the  Christians 


'  There  is  a  description  of  this  earthquake  in  Merirale's  Hitt.  of  tht 
Jtonumt,  rot  viii.  pp.  155-156,  Oro»tug(ffiif.Tii.  13)  thought  it  wu  a  jodg- 
ment  nn  account  of  the  pereecution  of  the  CiiriatiaDS. 

*  Eugebius,  iv.  8-9.    See,  too,  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  03-60. 

'  Thia  is  mentioned  incidentall;  by  Lampridiiu  in  bb  Zi/e  of  A.  Stvfrut, 

*  See  this  vety  curious  letter  in  Yopiacus,  Salwnmiu, 
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appear  to  have  been  entirely  unmolested;  but  many  of 
them  eufferetl  dreadful  tortures  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jewish  insurgents,  who  in  this  reign,  with  a  desperate 
but  ill-fated  heroism,  made  one  last  effort  to  regain  their 
fi-eedom.^  The  mutual  hostility  exhibited  at  this  time 
by  the  Jews  and  Christians  contributed  to  separate  them 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagans,  and  it  is  said  that  when 
Hadrian  forbade  the  Jews  ever  again  to  enter  Jerusalem, 
he  recognised  the  distinction  by  granting  a  full  permission 
to  the  Christiang,' 

Antoninus,  who  succeeded  Hadrian,  made  new  efforts  to 
restrain  the  passions  of  the  people  against  the  Christians. 
He  issued  an  edict  commanding  that  they  should  not 
be  molested,  and  when,  as  a  consequence  of  some  earth- 
quakes in  Asia  Minor,  the  popular  anger  was  fiercely 
roused,  he  commanded  that  their  accusers  should  be 
punished.*  If  we  except  these  riots,  the  twenty-three 
years  of  his  reign  appear  to  have  been  years  of  absolute 
peace,  which  seems  also  to  have  continued  during  several 
years  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  but  at  last  perse- 
cuting edicts,  of  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge,  were  issued.  Of  the  reasons  which  induced 
one  of  the  best  men  who  have  ever  reigned  to  persecute 
the  Christians,  we  know  little  or  nothing.    That  it  was 


'  Justin  start.  Ap.  i.  31.  Euaebitis  quotes  a  pOMOge  from  Hegedppua  to 
the  mme  efTect.    (it.  8.) 

*  '  Pnecepitqiie  ne  cui  Juclfeo  introeundi  Ilierogoljniam  esaet  liceatio, 
Christiania  tantuiu  civiCftte  permissa.' — Ora$.  vii.  13. 

'  A  letter  which  Eusebius  girea  at  full  (iv.  13),  «aA  nscribes  to  Anto- 
niuua  Fios,  baa  critated  a  good  deal  of  coDtroverBy.  Juatin  Mart.  {Apol.  i.  71) 
and  Tertullian  (Apol.  6)  necribe  it  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  Tt  ia  now  genenillf 
believed  to  be  n  forger;  hj  a  Chiistian  hand,  being  more  lllte  a  Christian 
apology  tban  the  letter  of  a  Pagan  emperor.  St  Melito,  howerer,  wri^ng 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  eipreaslT  states  that  Antoninus  bad  written  a  letter 
forbidding  the  persecution  of  Cbriatinns.    (Euaeb.  iv.  26.) 
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not  any  ferocity  of  dispoaition  or  any  impatience  of  re- 
sistance, may  be  confidently  asserted  of  one  whose  only 
fault  was  a  somewhat  excessive  gentleness — who,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  asked  as  a  single  favour  from  the  Senate, 
to  console  him  by  sparing  the  lives  of  those  who  had 
rebelled  against  him.  That  it  was  not,  as  has  been 
strangely  urged,  a  religions  fanaticism  resembling  that 
which  led  St.  Lewis  to  persecute,  is  equally  plain.  St. 
licwis  persecuted  because  he  beheved  that  to  reject  his 
religious  opinions  was  a  heioons  crime,  and  that  heresy 
was  the  path  to  hell.  Marcus  Aurelius  had  no  such 
belief,  and  he,  the  first  Eoman  emperor  who  made  the 
Stoical  philosophy  his  religion  and  his  comfort,  was  also 
the  first  emperor  who  endowed  the  professors  of  the 
philosophies  that  were  most  hostile  to  his  own.  The  feet 
that  the  Christian  Church,  existing  as  a  State  within  a  State, 
with  government,  ideals,  enthusiasms,  and  hopes  wholly 
difierent  from  those  of  the  nation,  was  incompatible  with 
the  existing  system  of  the  empire,  had  become  more 
evident  as  the  Church  increased.  The  accusations  of  can- 
nibalism and  incestuous  impurity  had  acquired  a  greater 
consistency,  and  the  latter  are  said  to  have  been  justly 
applicable  to  the  Carpocratian  heretics,  who  had  recently 
arisen.  The  stoicism  of  Marcus  Aurelius  may  have  revolted 
from  the  practices  of  exorcism  or  the  appeals  to  the  terrors 
of  another  world,  and  the  philosophers  who  surroimded 
him  probably  stimulated  his  hostility,  for  his  master  and 
friend  Fronto  had  written  a  book  against  Christianity,^ 
while  Justin  Martyr  is  said  to  have  perished  by  the 
machinations  of  the  Cynic  Crescens.*  It  must  be  added, 
too,  that  while  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  emperor  of 

■  It  u  alluded  to  b;  Miuudus  Fslix.  *  Euaebius,  iv.  I6l 
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having  issued  severe  edicts  against  the  Christians,*  the 
atrocious  details  of  the  persecutions  in  his  reign  were 
due  to  the  ferocity  of  the  populace  and  the  weakness 
of  the  governors  of  distant  provinces ;  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that,  if  he  had  been  a  very  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Christians,  Tertullian,  writing  little  more  than  twenty  years 
later,  should  have  been  so  ignorant  of  the  fact  as  to 
represent  him  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  their 
protectors. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  on  these  points,  there 
can,  unhappily,  be  no  question  that  in  this  reign  Kome  was 
stained  by  the  blood  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  first  philoso- 
pher, and  one  of  the  purest  and  gentlest  natures  in  the 
Church,  and  that  persecution  was  widely  extended.  In 
two  far  distant  quarters,  at  Smyrna  and  at  Lyons,  it  far 
exceeded  in  atrocity  any  that  Christianity  had  endured 
since  Nero,  and  in  each  case  a  heroism  of  the  most  tran- 
scendant  order  was  displayed  by  the  martyrs.  The  per- 
secution at  Smyrna,  in  which  St.  Polycarp  and  many 
others  most  nobly  died,  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the 
public  games,  and  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  the 
Jews  in  stimulating  it.*  The  persecution  at  Lyons,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  in  the  whole  compass  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  which  has  supplied  the  Martyr- 
ology  with  some  of  its  grandest  and  most  pathelic  figures, 
derived  its  worst  features  from  a  combination  of  the  fury 
of  the  populace  and  of  the  subserviency  of  the  governor.* 
Certain  servants  of  the  Christians,  terrified  by  the  prospect 
of  torture,  accused  their  masters  of  all  the  crimes  which 


'  St  Melito  expKBsly  notices  that  tha  edicts  of  Marcus  Aurelius  pro- 
duced the  Asiatic  peraecudoQ. 

'  Eusebivs,  iv.  15, 

'  See  the  moat  touchintf  and  horrible  description  of  thia  penecutiou  is  a 
letter  mitten  by  the  Christians  of  Ljodb,  in  Eusebius,  t.  1. 
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popular  report  attributed  to  them,  of  inceat,  of  infanticide, 
of  cannibalism,  of  hideous  impurity.  A  fearful  outburst  of 
ferocity  ensued.  Tortures  almost  too  horrible  to  recount 
were  for  hours  and  even  days  applied  to  the  bodies  of 
old  men  and  of  weak  women,  who  displayed  amid  their 
agonies  a  nobler  courage  than  has  ever  shone  upon  a 
battle-field,  and  whose  memories  are  immortal  among 
mankind.  Blandina  and  Pothinus  wrote  in  blood  the 
first  page  of  the  glorious  history  of  the  Church  of  France.* 
But  although,  during  the  closing  years  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
severe  persecutions  took  place  in  three  or  four  provinces, 
there  was  no  general  and  oi^nised  effort  to  suppress 
Christianity  throughout  the  empire.' 

We  may  next  consider,  as  a  single  period,  the  space  of 
time  that  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in 
A.D.  J.80,  to  the  accession  of  Decius,  a.d.  249.  During 
all  this  time  Christianity  was  a  great  and  powerful  body, 
exercising  an  important  influence,  and  during  a  great  part 
of  it  Christians  filled  high  civil  and  military  positions. 
The  hostility  manifested  towards  them  began  now  to 

'  Sulpiciua  SeTems  (who  WB*  hiniBelf  iiOanl)  mjb  of  their  Duir^Tdom 
{H.  E.,  lib.  ii.),  'Turn  primum  intra  Gallitia  MartyriB  visa,  serius  tnms 
Alpes  Dei  teligione  Busceptn.'  Tradition  ascribes  Gallic  Okristiauit;  to  th« 
apoetlea,  but  the  evideace  of  inscriptioos  appears  to  confirm  the  account  of 
S.  SiiTerus.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  ChriaUanitj  did  not  acquire  a  great 
extension  till  later.  The  earliest  Christian  inscriptions  found  are  (one  of 
each  ;ear)  of  A.n.  834,  347,  377,  405,  and  400.  Thej  do  not  become  eom> 
mon  till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centurr.  See  a  full  diacuasion  of  this  in 
the  preface  of  M.  Le  Slant's  admirable  and  indeed  exhauative  work,  Imerip- 
tioHS  chr4tienntt  de  la  Gaule. 

*  It  was  alleged  among  tbe  Chrislians,  that  towards  the  cloee  of  hia 
reign  Marcus  Aurelius  issued  an  edict  protecting  the  Christians,  on  account 
of  a  Chriatian  legion  having,  in  UermanT,  in  a  moment  of  great  distress, 
procured  a  shower  of  rain  bj  their  prayera.  (Tert.  Apol.  S.)  The  shower  is 
mentioned  bj  Pagan  as  well  as  Christian  writers,  and  is  pourtraj'ed  on  the 
column  of  Antoniaus.  It  was  '  ascribed  to  the  iocaulations  of  an  Egyptian 
magician,  to  the  prajen  of  a  legion  of  Christiana,  or  to  the  faroar  of  Jora 
tonnrda  the  best  of  mortals,  according  to  the  radons  prejudices  of  diffeieat 
obserren.' — Merivale's  Sut.  of  Some,  vol.  vtiL  p.  338> 
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assume  a  more  political  complexioD  than  it  had  previously 
done,  except  perhaps  in  the  later  years  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  The  existence  of  a  vast  and  rapidly  increasing 
corporation,  very  alien  to  the  system  of  the  empire,  con- 
fronted every  ruler.  Emperors  like  Commodua  or  Helio- 
gabalus  were  usually  too  immersed  in  selfish  pleasures 
to  have  any  distinct  policy;  but  sagacious  sovereigns, 
sincerely  desiring  the  well-being  of  the  empire,  either, 
like  Marcus  Aurehus  and  Diocletian,  endeavoured  to  re- 
press the  rising  creed,  or,  like  Alexander  Severus,  and 
at  last  Constantine,  actively  encouraged  it.  The  measures 
Marcus  Aurelius  had  taken  against  Christianity  were 
arrested  under  Commodus,  whose  favourite  mistress, 
Marcia,  supplies  one  of  the  very  few  recorded  instances  of 
female  iufiuence,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
persecution,  being  exerted  in  behalf  of  toleration ; '  yet  a 
Christian  philosopher  named  Apollonius,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  curious  retribution,  his  accuser,  were  in  this  * 
reign  executed  at  Eome.'  During  the  sixty-nine  years 
we  are  considering,  the  general  peace  of  the  Church  was 
only  twice  broken.  The  first  occasion  was  in  the  reign  of 
Septimus  Severus,  who  was  for  some  time  very  favourable 
to  the  Christians,  but  who,  in  a.d.  202  or  203,  issued  an 
edict,  forbidding  any  Pagan  to  join  the  Christian  or  Jewish 
feith ; '  and  this  edict  was  followed  by  a  sanguinary  perse- 

■  Xiphilin,  Isxii.  4.  The  most  atrocious  of  the  Fogan  persecutions  wera 
ftttributed,  M  we  shall  see,  to  the  mother  of  Galerius,  imd  in  Christian 
times  the  Spanish  Inquisitjoa  was  founded  hy  Isabtlk  the  Catholic  j  the 
masaacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  wbs  chieflj  due  to  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and 
the  most  horrible  English  persecutiooB  to  Marj  Tudor. 

'  Euseb.  T.  21.  The  accuser,  we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  was  a  skre.  On 
the  law  condemning  slaves  who  accused  their  masters,  compare  Pressensd, 
Sul.  det  lr<'U  premiert  SUdts  i^™'  sdrie),  tome  i.  pp.  182-183,  and  JeKuie's 
Church  Hislory  of  Second  and  Third  Cenlufiet,  p.  29.  Apollonius  was  of 
senatorial  rank,     It  is  said  that  some  other  martyia  died  at  the  same  time. 

*  '  Judteos  Stri  sub  gniTi  piena  retuit.  Idem  etiam  de  Christisnis  sanxit.' 
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cution  in  Africa  and  Syria,  in  which  the  father  of  Origen, 
and  also  St.  Felicitas  and  St.  Perpetua,  perished.  This 
persecution  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  to  the  west, 
and  was  apparently  rather  the  work  of  provincial  gover- 
nors, who  interpreted  the  Imperial  edict  as  a  sign  of 
hostility  to  the  Christians,  than  the  direct  act  of  the  em- 
peror,' who  issued  no  decree  against  Christians  who 
abstained  from  proselytising.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  Origen  observed  that  previous  to  thb  time  the 
number  of  Christian  mart-yrs  had  been  very  small*  The 
second  persecution  was  occasioned  by  the  murder  of 
Alexander  Severus  by  Kaximinus.  The  usurper  pursued 
with  great  bitterness  the  leading  courtiers  of  the  deceased 
emperor,  among  whom  were  some  Christian  bishops,* 
and  about  the  same  time  severe  earthquakes  in  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  produced  the  customary  popular  ebulli- 
tions. But  with  these  exceptions  the  Christians  were 
undisturbed.  Caracalla,  Macrinus,  and  Heliogabalus  took 
no  measures  against  them,  while  Alexander  Severus,  who 
reigned  for  thirteen  years,  warmly  and  steadily  supported 
them.  A  Pagan  historian  assures  us  that  this  emperor 
intended  to  build  temples  in  honour  of  Christ,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  the  priests,  who  urged  that  all  the  odier 
temples  would  be  deserted.    He  venerated  in  his  private 


— Spartian.  S.  Sevenit.  The  persecution  is  described  by  Eusebius,  lib.  \'i. 
Tertu]liftn  uys  Severua  was  farourable  to  the  Christitns,  a  Christdan  named 
ProculuB  (whonf  be,  in  consequence,  retained  in  the  palace  till  his  death) 
having  cured  him  of  an  illness  bj  the  application  of  oil.    {Ad  Scx^.  4.) 

*  '  Of  the  persecution  under  Severus  there  are  few,  if  any,  traces  in  the 
we!4.  It  is  confined  to  Syria,  perhaps  to  Cappadom,  to  Egypt,  and  to 
Africa,  and  in  the  latter  provinces  appears  as  the  act  of  hostile  governors 
proceeding  upon  the  existing  laws,  rather  than  the  consequence  of  any  re- 
cent edia  of  the  emperor.'— Milroan's  SiO,  tf  Chvlian.  vol.  iL  pp.  Ids' 
167. 

'  Adv.  Cels.  iiL    See  Gibbon,  ch.  xvi.  •  Eusebius,  vi.  SEL 
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oratory  the  statues  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  Abraham, 
Orpheus,  and  Christ.  He  decreed  that  the  provincial 
governors  should  not  be  appointed  till  the  people  had 
the  opportunity  of  declaring  any  crime  they  had  com- 
mitted, borrowing  this  rule  avowedly  from  the  procedure 
of  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  electing  their  clergy ;  he 
ordered  the  precept '  Do  not  unto  others  what  you  would 
not  that  they  should  do  unto  you '  to  be  engraven  on  the 
palace  and  other  public  buildings,  and  he  decided  a  dis- 
pute concerning  a  piece  of  ground  which  the  Christiana 
had  occupied,  and  which  the  owners  of  certmn  eating- 
houses  claimed,  in  favour  of  the  former,  on  the  ground 
that  the  worship  of  a  god  should  be  most  considered.* 
Philip  the  Arab,  who  reigned  during  the  last  five  years 
of  the  period  we  are  considering,  was  so  favourable  to 
the  Christians,  that  he  was  believed,  though  on  no  trust- 
worthy evidence,  to  have  been  baptised. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  history,  of  the  persecutions 
to  the  year  a.d.  249,  or  about  two  hundred  years  after 
the  planting  of  Christianity  in  Rome.  We  have  seen  that 
although  during  that  period  much  suffering  was  occa- 
sionally endured,  and  much  heroism  displayed  by  the 
Christians,  there  was,  with  the  very  doubtful  exception 
of  the  Neronian  persecution,  no  single  attempt  made  to 
suppress  Christianity  throughout  the  empire.  Local  per- 
secutions of  great  severity  had  taken  place  at  Smyrna 
and  Lyons,  under  Marcus  Aurelius ;  in  Afnca  and  some 
Asiatic  provinces,  under  Severus ;  popular  tumults,  arising 
in  the  excitement  of  the  public  games,  or  produced  by 
some  earthquake  or  inundation,  or  by  some  calumnious 
accusation,  were  not  unfrequent ;  but  there  was  at  no  time 
that  continuous,  organised,  and  universal  persecution  by 

'  Lam'piidius,  A.  Se!>erui.  The  histomu  adds,  '  Judffiis  privile^ia  leser- 
TBTit    Cbriatianos  esaa  paaaua  eat>' 
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vbich,  in  later  periods,  ecclesiastical  tribooals  have  again 
and  again  suppressed  opinions  repugnant  to  their  own ; 
and  there  was  no  part  of  the  empire  in  which  whole 
generntions  did  not  pass  away  absolutely  undisturbed. 
No.  martyr  had  fallen  in  Gaul  or  in  great  part  of  Asia 
Minor  till  Marcus  AurcUus.  In  Italy,  after  the  death  of 
Nero,  with  the  exception  of  some  ^ight  troubles  under 
Domitian  and  Maximinus,  probably  due  to  causes  alto- 
gether distinct  from  reh^on,  there  were,  during  the  whole 
period  we  are  considering,  only  a  few  isolated  instances  of 
martyrdom.  The  bishops,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Church, 
were  the  special  objects  of  hostility,  and  several  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  had  fallen ;  but  it  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable whether  any  Boman  bbhop  perished  after  the 
apostoUc  age,  till  Fabianua  was  martyred  under  Becius.' 
If  Christianity  was  not  formally  authorised,  it  was,  like 
many  other  religions  in  a  similar  position,  generally  ac- 
quiesced in,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  time  we  have 
reviewed,  its  professors  appear  to  have  found  no  obstacles 
to  their  preferment  iQ  the  court  or  in  the  army.  The 
emperors  were  for  the  most  part  indifferent  or  favourable 
to  them.  The  priests  in  the  Pagan  society  had  but  little 
influence,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  promioeDC 
part  in  the  persecution  till  near  the  time  of  IHocletian. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Jews,  no  class  held  that 
doctrine  of  the  criminality  of  error  which  has  been  the 

■  Compiuv  Milmin's  Hidmy  of  Early  Chndianits  (1967),  toL  ii.  p.  186, 
•nd  his  ifiriwy  t,f  Latin  Chridimiily  (1867),  vol.  i.  pp.  26-50.  There  are 
only  two  coies  of  alleged  niartjrdom  before  tbis  time  tbat  can  excite  nnv 
reasonable  doubt.  Irenieus  distinctly  asserts  that  Telesphonu  was  mar- 
^red ;  but  his  martyrdom  ia  put  in  the  bediming  of  thq  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius  (he  had  assumed  the  mitre  near  the  end  of  the  rdgn  of  Hadrian),  and 
Antooinusisrepresented,  by  tbegeneral  voice  of  the  Church,  as  perfectly  fi«« 
from  the  stains  of  persecution.  A  tradition,  which  is  in  itself  sufficiently 
probable,  ntniei;  that  Pontiauus,  having  been  exiled  bj  Maziminus,  was 
killed  in  banish  men  L 
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parent  of  most  modem  persecutions;  and  although  the 
belief  that  great  calamities  were  the  result  of  neglecting 
or  insulting  the  gods  furnished  the  Pagans  with  a  reU- 
gious  motive  for  persecution,  this  motive  only  acted  on 
the  occasion  of  some  rare  and  exceptional  catastrophe.^ 
In  Christian  times,  the  first  objects  of  the  persecutor  are 
to  control  education,  to  prevent  the  pubhcation  of  any 
heterodox  works,  to  institute  such  a  minute  police  in- 
spection as  to  make  impossible  the  worship  of  the  sect 
he  desires  to  suppress.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  was 
attempted,  or  indeed  was  possible,  in  the  period  we  are 
considering.  With  the  exception  of  the  body-guard  of 
the  emperor,  almost  the  whole  army,  which  was  scarcely 
half  as  large  as  the  present  army  of  France,  was  massed 
aloDg  the  vast  frontier  of  the  empire.  The  police 
force  was  of  the  scantiest  kind,  sufficient  only  to  keep 
common  order  in  the  streets.  The  Government  had  done 
something  to  encourage,  but  absolutely  nothing  to  control 
education,  and  parents  or  societies  were  at  perfect  liberty 
to  educate  the  young  as  they  pleased.  The  expansion  of 
Uterature,  by  reason  of  the  facilities  which  slavery  gave 
to  transcription,  was  very  great,  and  it  was  for  the  most 
part  entirely  uncontrolled.'    Augustus,  it  is  true,  had 

*  Tacitus  hu,  I  thinV,  a  \erj  iDgnibuB  Temtu-k  on  this  subject,  nhicli 
Illustrates  happily  the  half-«ceptici»m  of  tbo  empire.  After  recounting  a 
number  of  pmdigies  that  were  said  to  have  taken  place  in  tbe  reign  of  Otbo, 
he  remarks,  tliot  these  were  things  habitually  noticed  in  tbe  ages  of  igno- 
rance, but  now  only  noticed  in  periods  of  terror.  '  Rudibus  BKCulis  etiom 
in  pace  observata,  qute  nunc  tantum  in  metu  audiuotur.' — Hid.  i.  80. 

'  M.  de  CbampRgny  has  devoted  BO  extremely  bvautiful  chapter  (Lei  ' 
Anlmu'tu,  tome  ii.  pp.  170-200)  to  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  Empire.  See, 
too,  the  fifty-fourtb  chapter  of  Mr.  Merivale's  Hiitory.  It  is  the  cu^toai 
of  some  of  the  apoltigists  for  modem  CsMrism  to  defend  it  by  pointing  to 
tbe  Roman  Empire  aa  the  happiest  period  in  buman  history.  No  apology 
can  be  more  unrortunaie.  The  first  ta^li  of  a  modern  despot  is  to  central  se 
to  tbe  highest  point,  to  bring  every  department  of  tlioupbt  and  action  under 
a  system  of  police  regulation,  and,  above  all,  to  iiupoEe  bis  eliackling 
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caused  some  volumes  of  forged  prophecies  to  be  burnt.* 
and,  under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius  and  Domitian,  poli- 
tical writers  and  historians  who  eulogised  tyrannicide, 
or  vehemently  opposed  the  empire,  were  persecuted ;  but 
the  extreme  indignation  these  act3  elicited  attests  their 
rarity,  and  on  matters  unconnected  with  poUtics  the 
liberty  of  literature  was  absolute.'  In  a  word,  the 
Church  proselytised  in  a  society  in  which  toleration  was 
the  nde,  and  at  a  time  when  municipal,  provincial,  and 
personal  independence  had  reached  the  highest  point, 
when  the  ruhng  classes  were  for  the  most  part  absolutely 
indifferent  to  religious  opinions,  and  when  an  unprece- 
dented concoxirse  of  influences  facilitated  its  prepress. 

tyntnny  apon  the  human  iniad.  The  vei;  perfection  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was,  that  the  munidpal  (md  penonal  liberty  it  admitted  bad  never  been 
Burpaesed,  and  the  intellectual  liberty  had  never  been  equalled. 

'  Sueton.  Aug,  xxri.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Livy  (sxxix.  16)  (bat 
books  of  oracles  had  been  aometimes  burnt  in  the  republic. 

'  Tacitua  baa  given  us  a  very  remarkable  account  of  the  trial  of  Cremu- 
tiua  CorduB,  under  Tiberius,  for  having  publiahed  a  history  in  which  he  bad 
prueed  Brutus  and  called  Caariua  the  laat  of  Romans.  {AtmaL  iv.  34- 
86.)  He  expresaly  terma  thia  'novo  ac  tunc  primum  audito  crimine,'  and 
he  puta  a  speech  in  the  mouth  of  the  accuaed,  deacribing  tbe  liberty  pre- 
Tioualy  accorded  to  wriUra.  Cordus  avoided  execution  by  auicide.  Hit 
daughter,  Murcia,  preaerved  some  copies  of  bis  work,  and  published  it  in  the 
reign  and  with  tbe  approbation  of  Caligula.  (Senec'^^d  Marc.  1;  Suet. 
Caiig,  10.)  There  are,  however,  some  tracea  of  an  earlier  penecution  of 
letters.  Uudei  the  sanction  of  a  law  of  tbe  decemvira  against  libellera, 
Augustus  exiled  the  satiric  writer  Casaiua  Sevenis,  and  be  also  destroyed 
the  works  of  an  biatorian  named  Labienua,  on  account  of  their  seditious  sen- 
timents. These  writioga  were  republiabed  with  tboae  of  Coidua.  Gene- 
rally, however,  Augustus  was  very  magnanimous  in  his  dealings  with  his 
aasailants.  He  refused  the  request  of  Tiberius  to  punish  them  (SueL  Aug. 
61),  and  only  excluded  from  bia  palace  Timagenes,  who  bitterly  satirised 
both  him  and  the  empreaa,  and  proclaimed  himself  everywhere  the  enemy 
of  the  emperor.  (Senec  De  Ira,  iii.  S3.)  A  similar  magnanimi^  waa 
shown  by  most  of  the  other  emperors;  among  others,  by  Nero.  (Suet. 
A'ero,  30.)  Under  Vejpasian,  however,  a  poet,  named  Matemus,  wna 
obliged  to  reteucb  a  tragedy  on  Cato  (Tacit.  De  Or.  2-3),  and  Domitian 
allowed  no  writings  opposed  to  bia  policy.  (Tadt  Agric.)  No  attempt, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  made  in  tbe  empire  to  conlrol  religioua 
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When  we  reflect  that  these  were  the  circumstances  of 
the  Church  till  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  we  may 
readily  perceive  the  absurdity  of  maintaining  ^at  Chris- 
tianity was  propagated  in  the  face  of  such  a  fierce  and 
continuous  persecution  that  no  opinions  could  have  sur- 
vived  it  without  a  miracle,  or  of  arguing  from  the  history 
of  the  early  Church  that  persecution  never  has  any  real 
efficacy  in  suppressing  truth.  When,  in  addition  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  operated,  we  consider  the 
unexampled  means  both  of  attraction  and  of  intimidation 
that  were  possessed  by  the  Church,  we  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  that  it  should  have  acquired  a 
magnitude  that  would  enable  it  to  defy  the  for  more 
serious  assaults  it  was  still  destined  to  endure.  That  it 
had  acquired  this  extension  we  have  abundant  evidence. 
The  language  I  have  quoted  from  Lactantius  is  but  a 
feeble  echo  of  the  emphatic  statements  of  writers  before 
the  Decian  persecution.^  'There  is  no  race  of  men, 
whether  Greek  or  barbarian,'  said  Justin  Martyr, '  among  , 
whom  prayers  and  thanks  are  not  offered  up  in  the  name 
of  the  crucified.' '  '  We  are  but  of  yesterday,'  cried  Ter- 
tullian, '  and  we  fill  all  your  cities,  islands,  forts,  councils, 
even  the  camps  themselves,  the  tribes,  the  decuries,  the 
palaces,  the   senate,  and   the  forum.' ^     Euseblus  has 

vritiogs  till  the  persecution  of  DiocletiMi,  who  ordered  the  Scriptureo  to  be 
burnt.  The  exemple  ivaa  Bpeedilj  followed  hy  the  Christian  emperors. 
The  writings  of  Arius  were  burnt  in  a.d.  321,  those  of  Porpbyr;  in  a.s. 
388.  Pope  GalasiuB,  in  a.d.  406,  drew  up  a  list  of  books  which  should  not 
be  rend,  end  nil  libertj  of  publicntion  speDdily  became  extinct.  See  on 
this  subject  Peignot,  Eisai  hiitonque  $ur  In  Liberti  d^cnre ;  Villemun, 
Etudes  dt  ZitUr.  ancimne;  Sir  C.  Lewb  on  the  Cred&Uity  of  Soman  Hitt. 
vol.  i.  p.  62 ;  Nadal,  Mimoire  mr  la  ItberU  qu'avoUnt  hi  lofdaU  tvmains 
de  dirt  dt»  vera  latijriquet  conlre  ce«.r  qm  triomphoient.     (Paris,  1725.) 

'  See  a  collection  of  passages  on  this  point  in  Pressens^  Hiit.  det  troit 
prtmim  Siiclea  (2"  a6ne),  tome  i.  pp.  3-4. 

'  Trypho.  ApoL  zzzvii. 
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preserved  a  letter  of  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Kome,  contain- 
ing a  catalogue  of  the  officers  of  his  Church  at  the  time 
of  the  Decian  persecution.  It  consisted  of  one  bishop, 
forty-six  presbyters,  sevea  deacons,  seven  subdeacons, 
forty-two  acolytes,  fifty-two  exorcists,  readers,  and  jani- 
tors. The  Church  also  supported  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  widows,  and  poor  or  suffering  persons.' 

The  Decian  persecution,  which  broke  out  in  a.d.  249, 
and  was  probably  begun  in  hopes  of  restoring  the  empire 
to  its  ancient  discipline,  and  eUminating  from  it  all  ex- 
traneous and  unpatriotic  influences,^  is  the  first  example 
of  a  deliberate  attempt,  supported  by  the  whole  machinery 
of  provincial  government,  and  extended  over  the  entire 
eiuface  of  the  empire,  to  extirpate  Christianity  from  the 
world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  language  too  strong 
to  paint  its  horrors.  The  ferocious  instincts  of  the  popu- 
lace, that  were  long  repressed,  burst  out  anew,  and  they 
were  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged  by  the  rulers. 
.  Far  worse  than  the  deaths  which  menaced  those  who 
shrank  from  the  idolatrous  sacrifices,  were  the  hideous 
and  prolonged  tortures  by  which  the  magistrates  often 
sought  to  subdue  the  constancy  of  the  martyr,  the  name- 
less outrages  that  were  sometimes  inflicted  on  the  Chris- 
tian virgin.'    The  Church,  enervated  by  a  long  peace, 

■  Eiueb.  Ti.  43. 

*  Eiuebius,  it  b  true,  ucribes  tbb  persecution  (vi.  39)  to  the  batied 
Decius  bore  to  hb  predecessor  Philip,  who  was  very  fr;endlj  to  the  Chib- 
tians.  But  (Jthough  such  a  uiotiTe  might  aMount  for  ft  persecution  like 
that  of  Maxiinin,  which  was  directed  chieflv  AgHimit  the  bishops  who  had 
been  about  the  court  of  Severua,  it  is  insuflideDt  to  account  for  a  per- 
secution as  general  end  aa  aevere  as  that  of  Decius.  It  is  remarkftblfl  that 
this  emperor  is  uniformly  represented  by  the  Pagan  historians  as  «n  emi- 
nently wise  and  humane  sovereign.  See  Dodwell,  De  Rmcilatt  Mariymm,  lii. 

*  St  Cypriau  {Ep.  -vii.)  and,  at  a  later  penod,  St  Jerome  (  Vit.  iPauli), 
both  notice  that  during  Ibis  pergecuiion  the  desire  of  the  persecutors  was 
to  subdue  the  constancy  of  the  Ciiristians  by  torture,  without  gralifyiog 
their  desire  for  mnrtyrdom.    The  conugnmenC  of  Chrietisn  rirgins  to  bouses 
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and  deeply  infected  with  the  vices  of  the  age,  tottered 
beneath  the  blow.  It  had  long  since  arrived  at  the 
period  when  men  were  Christians  not  by  conviction,  but 
through  family  relationship ;  when  the  more  opulent 
Christians  vied  in  luxury  with  the  Pagans  among  whom 
they  mixed,  and  when  even  the  bishops,  in  many  in- 
stances, were  worldly  aspirants  after  civil  offices.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  defection  was  very  large. 
The  Pagans  marked  with  triumphant  ridicule,  and  the 
fathers  with  a  burning  indignation,  the  thousands  who 
thronged  to  the  altars  at  the  first  commencement  of 
persecution,  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  most  illustrious 
churches,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  offer  of  provin- 
cial governors  to  furnish  certificates  of  apostasy,  with- 
out exacting  a  compliance  with  the  conditions  which  those 
certificates  attested,  was  accepted  by  multitudes.^  The 
question  whether  those  who  abandoned  the  faith  should 
afterwards  be  readmitted  to  communion,  became  the  chief 
question  that  divided  the  Novatians,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  questions  that  divided  the  Montanists  from  the  Catho- 
lics, while  the  pretensions  of  the  confessors  to  furnish 
indulgences,  remitting  the  penances  imposed  by  the 
bishops,  led  to  a  conflict  in  which  St.  Cyprian  victori- 
ously represented  the  latter,  and  which  contributed  very 
largely  to  establish  the  undisputed  ascendancy  of  the 
Episcopacy,   But  the  Decian  persecution,  though  it  exhi- 

of  ill  &ine  WM  ooe  of  the  most  common  incidents  in  the  later  acts  of 
mftrtjTS  which  were  inTented  in  the  middle  ages.  Unhappilf,  however, 
it  miut  he  acknowledged  that  there  are  some  undouhted  traces  of  it  at  an 
earlier  date.  Tertullion,  in  a  famoM  passage,  speaks  of  the  aty  '  Ad 
Jjenonem*  as  subftituted  for  that  of  'Ad  Leonemj*  and  8t  Ambrose 
recounts  some  strange  stories  on  this  subject  in  hia  treatise  De  Virginibui, 

'  St.  Cyprian  has  drawn  a  very  highly  coloiired  picture  of  this  general 
corruption,  and  of  the  apostasy  it  produced,  in  bis  treatise  De  Zapai,  a  most 
interesting  picture  of  the  society  of  his  time.  See,  too,theXt/e  of  St.  Gregory 
Thatimatargui,  by  Qreg.  of  Nyssa. 
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bits  the  Clmrch  in  a  somewhat  less  noble  attitude  than 
those  which  preceded  and  which  followed  it,  was  adorned 
by  many  examples  of  extreme  coinage  and  devotion,  dis- 
played in  not  a  few  cases  by  those  who  were  phyacally 
among  the  frailest  of  mankind.  It  was  of  a  kind  emi- 
nently fitted  to  crush  the  Church.  Had  it  taken  place 
at  an  earUer  pmod,  had  it  been  continued  for  a  long 
succession  of  years,  Christianity,  without  a  miracle,  must 
have  perished.  But  the  Decian  persecution  fell  upon  a 
Church  which  had  existed  for  two  centuries,  and  it  lasted 
less  than  two  years.^  Its  intensity  varied  much  in  dif- 
ferent provinces.  In  Alexandria  and  the  ndghbouring 
towns,  where  a  popular  tumult  had  anticipated  the  me- 
naces of  the  Government,  it  was  extremely  horrible.'  In 
Carthage,  at  first,  the  proconsul  being  absent,  no  capital 
sentence  was  passed,  but  on  the  arrival  of  that  functionaiji 
the  penalty  of  death,  accompanied  by  dreadful  tortures, 
was  substituted  for  those  of  exile  or  imprisonment'  The 
rage  of  the  people  was  especially  directed  against  the 

'  'La  parsfcutioD  de  I>h»  ne  dun  qu'envicon  qd  nn  dans  sa  gnnde 
Tiolence.  Cor  S.  Cypriea,  dans  les  lettres  teiitea  ea  251,  iit  devuit  Puqae, 
et  meame  dans  quelquea-unea  Rentes  apparemment  dto  la  fia  de  260, 
Unioigne  que  son  dgliae  jouiasoit  driji  de  quelqae  paii,  mais  d'une  paix 
eucore  peu  affenuie,  en  sorie  que  le  moiodre  accident  euat  pn  renonyeler 
le  trouble  et  la  penteution.  Tl  aemble  meame  que  Ton  n'eiist  paa  encore 
]a  liberty  d'y  tenir  les  auembl^ea,  et  n^atinioins  il  paroist  que  tons  lea  con- 
fesseurs  piiaoDDieTS  a  Carthage  j  nvoient  eati  mi*  en  liberty  de«  ce  tempB- 
li.'— Tillemont,  Mint.  t[Hia.  eccUiitaUqm,  tome  iiu  p.  S24. 

'  Dionjaiiu  tiie  biahop  wnite  a  full  account  of  it,  which  EusebiiiB  has 
preaerved  (ti.  41-42).  In  Alexandria,  Dinnyaiua  aays,  the  pereecution  pni- 
duced  by  popular  fanaticiam  preceded  the  edict  of  Decius  \>j  an  entire 
year.  He  haa  preserved  n  particular  calologne  of  all  who  were  put  to  death 
in  Alexandria  during  the  entire  Decian  peraeculion.  They  were  aeventeeD 
persona.  Several  of  theae  were  hilled  by  the  mob,  and  th^  deatbe  were 
in  nearly  fill  cases  accompanied  by  drcumatances  of  extreme  atrocity. 
Berides  these,  others  (we  know  not  how  many)  bad  been  put  to  torture. 
Many,  Dlonysius  says,  perished  in  other  cities  or  villages  of  Egypt. 

'  See  Bt.  Cyprian,  Ep.  nii. 
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bishop  St.  Cyprian,  who  prudently  retired  till  the  storm 
had  past.^  IJi  general,  it  was  observed  that  the  object  of 
the  rulers  was  much  less  to  slay  than  to  vanquish  the 
Christiana.  Horrible  tortures  were  continually  employed 
to  extort  an  apostasy,  and  when  those  tortures  proved 
vain,  great  numbers  were  ultimately  released. 

The  Decian  persecution  is  remarkable  in  Christian  arch- 
seology  as  being,  it  is  believed,  the  first  occasion  in  which 
the  Christian  catacombs  were  violated.  These  vast  sub- 
.  terranean  corridors,  lined  with  tombs  and  expanding  very 
frequently  into  small  chapels  adorned  with  paintings,  often 
of  no  mean  beauty,  had  for  a  long  period  been  an  invio- 
lable asylum  in  seasons  of  persecution.  The  extreme 
sanctity  which  the  Komans  were  accustomed  to  attach  to 
the  place  of  burial  repelled  the  profane,  and  as  early,  it  is 
said,  as  the  very  banning  of  the  third  century,  the 
catacombs  were  recognised  as  legal  possessions  of  the 
Church.'    The  Eoman  l^islators,  however  unfavourable 

'  There  was  much  controreny  at  this  time  as  to  the  proprietj  of  bishops 
evadbg  pereecution  by  flight  The  Montanists  muntaiDed  th&t  such  a 
oanduct  was  eqaiTaleut  to  apostasy.  Tertulliaa  had  written  a  book,  De 
Fuga  Pertecuiume,  mtiotaiiaag  this  view;  and  among  the  orthodox,  the 
conduct  of  St.  Cyprian  (who  afterwards  nobly  attested  his  courage  bj  his 
death)  did  not  escape  animadreraon.  The  more  moderate  opinion  pre- 
vailed, but  the  leading  bishops  found  it  neceasarj  to  support  theii  conduct 
by  declaring  that  they  had  received  spedal  revelations  exhorting  them 
to  fly.  St.  Cyprian,  who  constantly  appealed  to  his  dreams  to  justify  him 
in  his  contcoveisies  (see  some  onrioos  instances  collected  in  Middleton'a 
JVm  Enqair}/,  pp.  101-106),  declared  (Ep.  ix.),  and  his  biographer  and 
friend  Pontius  reasserted  {VU.  CgprianU),  that  his  flight  was  'by  the 
command  of  God.'  Bionysius,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  asserts  the  same 
thing  of  hia  own  flight,  and  attests  it  by  an  oath  (see  his  own  words  in 
Euseb.  tL  40) ;  and  the  same  thing  was  afterwards  related  of  St  Qngarj 
ThoumaturgDS.    (See  his  Life  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.) 

'  '  E  Teramente  che  almeno  fino  dal  secoto  teno  i  fedeli  abbiano  posseduto 
cimiteri  a  nome  commune,  e  che  il  loro  possesso  aia  stato  riconosduto  da- 
gl'  impeiatori,  h  coaa  impoaeibile  a  negare.'— fiossi,  Botna  Sotltmmea,  tomo  i 
p.  103. 
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to  the  formation  of  guilds  or  associations,  made  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  burial  societies,  or  associations  of  men 
subscribing  a  certain  sum  to  ensure  to  each  member 
a  decent  burial  in  ground  which  belonged  to  the  corpora- 
tion. The  Church  is  believed  to  have  availed  itself  of 
this  privilege,  and  to  have  attained,  in  this  capacity,  a 
legal  existence.  The  tombs,  which  were  originally  the  pro- 
perties of  distinct  families,  became  in  this  manner  an 
ecclesiastical  domain,  and  the  catacombs  were,  from  per- 
haps the  first,  made  something  more  than  places  of  buriaL^ 
The  chapels  with  which  they  abound,  and  which  are  of 
the  smallest  dimensions  and  utterly  unfit  for  general 
worship,  were  probably  mortuary  chapels,  and  may  have 
also  been  employed  in  the  services  commemorating  the 
martyrs,  while  the  ordinary  worship  was  probably  at  first 
conducted  in  the  private  houses  of  the  Christians.  The 
decision  of  Alexander  Severus,  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  is  the  earUest  notice  we  possess  of  the  existence 
of  buildings  specially  devoted  to  the  Christian  services ; 
but  we  cannot  tell  how  long  before  this  time  they  may  ■ 
have  existed  in  Eome.^  In  serious  persecution,  however, 
they  would  doubtless  have  to  be' abandoned ;  and  as  a  last 
resort,  the  catacombs  proved  a  refuge  from  the  persecutors. 
The  reign  of  Dedus  only  lasted  about  two  years,  and 
before  its  close,  the  persecution  had  almost  ceased.'  On 
the  accession  of  his  sou  Gallus,  in  the  last  month  of  A.D. 
251,  there  was  for  a  short  time  perfect  peace ;  but  Gallus 
resumed  the  persecution  in  the  spring  of  the  following 

■  This  ia  all  fully  discussed  bj  Bossi,  Jtonm  Sotltmmta,  tomo  i.  pp.  101- 
108.  BosM  tliiulu  the  Church,  in  its  capacitj  of  burial  society,  was  known 
by  the  name  of  '  ecclews  fratnim.' 

'  Sea,  on  the  biatory  of  early  Chtiatian  churches.  Cave's  Ttimilict  Chrit- 
tianity,  part  i.  c.  vi. 

■  Dodwell  (Dt  famil.  Martyr.  Irii.)  baa  collected  evidence  of  the  tub- 
aidence  of  the  peraecutioa  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Dedua. 
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year,  and  although  apparently  not  very  severe,  or  very 
general,  it  seems  to  have  continued  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  a  year  after.'  Two  Eoman  bbhopa,  Comehua, 
who  had  succeeded  the  martyred  Fabianus,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Lucius,  were  at  this  time  put  to  death.'  Vale- 
rian, who  ascended  the  throne  A.D.  254,  at  first  not  only 
tolerated,  but  warmly  patronised  the  Christians,  and 
attracted  so  many  to  his  court,  that  his  house,  in  the 
language  of  a  contemporary,  appeared  'the  church  of  the 
Lord.' '  But  after  rather  more  than  four  years  his  dis- 
position changed.  At  the  persuasion,  it  is  said,  of  an 
Egyptian  magician,  named  Macrianus,  he  signed  in  a.d. 
268  an  edict  of  persecution  condemning  Christian  eccle- 
siastics and  senators  to  death,  and  other  Christians  to 
exile,  or  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  property,  and  prohibiting 
them  from  enteriog  the  catacombs.*    A  sanguinary  and 

'  Thia  persecution  is  not  noticed  by  St.  Jeiome,  Ororiiu,  Sul^cins 
Severua,  or  Lact&nUua.  The  very  little  we  know  about  it  te  derived  firom 
the  letters  of  SL  Cjpiian,  and  from  a  eliort  notice  by  Dionyuus  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  Eiuebiua,  fii.  1.  Dionysiua  says,  Callus  began  the  persecutioD  when 
bia  reign  was  advandTig  prosperously,  and  hta  affairs  succeeding,  which 
probably  meana,  after  he  had  procured  the  departure  of  the  Gotha  from 
the  Illyrian  province,  early  in  a.d,  252  (iee  Gibbon,  chap.  x.).  The  disas- 
trous position  into  which  affairs  had  been  thrown  by  the  defeat  of  Deciua 
appears,  at  first,  to  have  engioesed  hb  attention. 

'  Luciua  was  at  first  exiled  and  then  permitted  to  return,  on  which  occa- 
sion St  Cyprian  wrote  bim  a  letter  of  congratulation  (£p.  Ivii.).  lie  was, 
however,  afterwards  rearrested  and  alun,  but  it  is  not,  I  think,  clear 
whether  it  was  under  Gallus  or  Valerian.  St.  Cyprian  speaks  (.^.Ixvi.)  of 
both  Cornelius  and  Lucius  as  martyred.  The  emperors  were  probably  at 
this  time  begimung  to  realise  the  power  the  Bishopa  of  Rome  possessed. 
We  know  hardly  anything  of  the  Decian  persecution  at  Rome  except  the 
execution  of  the  bishop ;  and  St  Cjpiian  says  (Ep.  H.)  that  Bedus  would 
have  preferred  &  competitor  to  the  throne  to  a  Bishop  of  Rome. 

*  IKonynua,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria ;  see  Euseb.  vii.  10. 

*  Eusebius,  vii,  10-12 ;  Cyprian,  £p.  Ixxzi.  LactaatJus  says  of  Vid^ 
rian,  '  Maltum  quamvii  brevi  tempore  justi  lan^ninia  fiidit.' — Dt  Start, 
Pertee.  0.  v. 
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general  persecution  ensued.  Among  the  victims  were 
Sixtus,  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  who  perished  in  the  Cata- 
combs," and  Cyprian,  -who  was  exiled,  and  afterwards 
beheaded,  and  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Carthage  who 
suffered  martyrdom.*  At  last,  Valerian  having  been 
captured  by  the  Persians,  Gallienus,  in  A.D.  260,  ascended 
the  throne,  and  immediately  proclaimed  a  perfect  tolera- 
tion of  the  Christians.* 

The  period  from  the  accession  of  Decius,  in  A-D.  249,  to 
the  accession  of  Gallienus,  in  a.d.  260,  which  I  have  now 
very  briefly  noticed,  was  by  far  the  most  disastrous  the 
Church  had  yet  endured.  With  the  exception  of  about 
five  years  in  the  reigns  of  Gallus  arid  Valerian,  the  per- 
secutioQ  was  continuous,  though  it  varied  much  in  its 
intensity  and  its  range.  During  the  first  portion,  if 
measured  not  by  the  number  of  deaths,  but  by  the 
atrocity  of  the  tortures  inflicted,  it  was  probably  as  severe 
as  any  upon  record.  It  was  subsequently  directed  chiefly 
against  the  leading  clergy,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  four  Ro- 
man bishops  perished.  In  addition  to  the  political  reasons 
that  inspired  it,  the  popular  fanaticism  caused  by  great 
calamities,  which  were  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods 
at  the  neglect  of  their  worship,  had  in  this  as  in  former 
periods  a  great  influence.  Political  disasters,  which  fore- 
shadowed clearly  the  approaching  downfal  of  the  empire, 
were  followed  by  fearful  and  general  famines  and  plagues. 
St.  Cyprian,  in  a  treatise  addressed  to  one  of  the  persecutors 
who  was  most  confident  in  ascribing  these  things  to  the 
Christians,  presents  us  Avith  an  extremely  curious  picture 
both  of  the  general  despondency  that  had  fallen  upon  the 
empire,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  these  calamities  were 

'  Cyprian,  Ep.  Ixxxi. 

*  See  his  Life  by  die  d»con  Pontius,  which  u  reptodaced  by  Qihbon. 

■  EuBebiuB,  Tii.  13. 
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r^arded  by  the  Christians.  Like  most  of  his  co-religion- 
iats,  the  saint  was  convinced  that  the  closing  scene  of  the 
earth  was  at  hand.  The  decrepitude  of  the  world,  he  said, 
had  arrived,  the  forces  of  nature  were  almost  exhausted,  the 
sun  had  no  longer  its  old  lustre,  or  the  soil  its  old  fertility, 
the  spring  time  had  grown  less  lovely,  and  the  autumn 
less  bounteous,  the  energy  of  man  had  decayed,  and  all 
things  were  hastening  rapidly  to  the  end.  Famines  and 
plagues  were  the  precursors  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
They  were  sent  to  warn  and  punish  a  rebellious  world, 
which,  still  bowing  down  before  idols,  persecuted  the 
believers  in  the  truth.  '  So  true  is  this,  that  the  Chris- 
tians are  never  persecuted  without  the  sky  manifesting 
at  once  the  Divine  displeasure.'  The  conception  of  a  con- 
verted empire  never  appears  to  have  flashed  across  the 
,  mind  of  the  saint  ;*  the  only  triumph  he  predicted  for  the 
Church  was  that  of  another  world ;  and  to  the  threats  of 
the  persecutors  he  rejoined  by  fearful  menaces,  'A  burn- 
ing, scorching  fire  will  for  ever  torment  those  who  are  con- 
demned ;  there  wil!  be  no  respite  or  end  to  theur  torments. 
We  shall  through  eternity  contemplate  in  their  agonies 
those  who  for  a  short  time  contemplated  us  in  tortures, 
and  for  the  brief  pleasure  which  the  barbarity  of  our 
persecutors  took  in  feasting  their  eyes  upon  an  inhuman 
spectacle,  they  will  be  themselves  exposed  as  an  eternal 
spectacle  of  agony.'  As  a  last  warning,  calamity  after 
calamity  broke  upon  the  world,  and  with  the  solemnity 
of  one  on  whom  the  shadow  of  death  bad  ahready  fallen, 
St.  Cyprian  adjured  the  persecutors  to  repent  and  to  be 
saved.' 

'  Tertalliui  htid  befora,  in  a  curioos  pamnge,  spoken  of  the  impoBubili^ 
of  Chriadan  Cfeaei*.  '  Sed  et  CcesBres  credidiMent  super  Christo  n  aut 
Otenres  non  essent  mcuIo  neceisarii,  aut  si  et  Christiaiu  potuiasent  eeae 
Ctesares.' — Apol.  xxi. 

*  Contra  Deintiritmvm, 
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The  accession  of  Gallienua  introduced  the  Church  to  a 
new  period  of  perfect  peace,  which  with  a  single  incon- 
siderable exception  continued  for  no  less  than  forty 
years.  The  exception  was  furnished  by  Aurelian,  who 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign  had  been  exceedingly 
favourable  to  the  Christians,  and  had  even  been  appealed 
to  by  the  orthodox  bishops,  who  desired  him  to  expel  from 
Antioch  a  prelate  they  had  excommunicated  for  heresy,^ 
but  who,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  intended  to  persecute. 
He  was  assassinated,  however,  according  to  one  account, 
when  he  was  just  about  to  sign  the  decrees,  according 
to  another,  before  they  had  been  sent  through  the 
provinces ;  and  if  any  persecution  actually  took  place,  it 
was  altogether  inconsiderable.*  Christianity,  during  all 
this  time,  was  not  only  perfectly  free,  it  was  also  greatly 
honoured.  Christians  were  appointed  Governors  of  the 
provinces,  and  were  expressly  exonerated  fixim  the  duty 
of  sacrificing.  The  bishops  were  treated  by  the  civil 
authorities  with  profound  respect.  The  palaces  of 
the  emperor  were  filled  with  Christian  servants,  who 
were  authorised  freely  to  profess  their  religion,  and  were 
greatly  valued  for  their  fidelity.  The  popular  prejudice 
seems  to  have  been  lulled  to  rest ;  and  it  has  been  noticed 
that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  faith  excited  no  tumult 
or  hostility.  Spacious  churches  were  erected  in  every 
quarter,  and  they  could  scarcely  contain  the  multitude  of 
worshippers.*  In  Eome  itself,  before  the  outburst  of  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  there  weye  no  less  than  forty 
churches.*    The  Christians  may  still  have  been  out- 

'  Easebius,  vii.  30.    Aunlian  decided  th&t  the  cathedKl  at  Antiocb 
ahould  be  g;iren  up  to  whoever  iraa  appointed  bj  the  bishops  of  Italj. 
■  Coinparo  the  accounts  in  Eiuebitu,  viL  30,  aud  Lactaatius,  J)»  Mori, 

'  Sea  the  foidbla  and  ver^r  candid  description  of  EugeUui,  viiL  1. 
*  Tliii  is  noticed  by  Optatus. 
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numbered  by  the  Pagans;  but  when  we  consider  their 
organisation,  their  zeal,  and  their  rapid  progress,  a  speedy 
triumph  appeared  inevitable. 

But  before  that  triumph  was  to  be  achieved,  a  last  and 
a  terrific  ordeal  was  to  be  undergone.  Diocletian,  whose 
name  has  been  somewhat  unjustly  assodated  with  a 
persecution  the  responsibility  of  which  belongs  far  more 
to  his  colleague  Gialerius,  having  left  the  Christians  in 
perfect  peace  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  suffered  himself 
to  be  persuaded  to  make  one  more  effort  to  eradicate  the 
foreign  creed.  This  emperor,  who  had  risen  by  bis 
merits  from  the  humblest  position,  exhibited  in  all  the 
other  actions  of  his  reign  a  moderate,  placable,  and 
conspicuously  humane  nature,  and  although  he  greatly 
magnihed  the  Imperial  autliority,  the  simplicity  of  his 
private  life,  his  voluntary  abdication,  and,  above  all,  his 
singularly  noble  conduct  during  many  years  of  retirement, 
displayed  a  rare  magnanimity  of  character.  As  a  politician, 
he  deserves,  I  think,  to  rank  very  high.  Unlike  Antoninus 
and  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  were  too  fascinated  by  the 
traditions  of  the  republic,  and  by  the  austere  teaching 
and  retrospective  spirit  of  the  Stoics,  to  realise  the 
necessity  of  adapting  institutions  to  the  wants  of  a 
luxiuious  and  highly  civilised  people,  and  who  therefore 
had  little  permanent  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
empire,  Diocletian  invariably  exhibited  in  his  le^lation 
a  fer-seeing  and  comprehensive  mind,  well  aware  of  the 
condition,  of  the  society  he  ruled,  and  provident  of  distant 
events.  Perceiving  that  Eoman  corruption  was  incurable, 
he  attempted  to  regenerate  the  empire  by  creating  new 
centres  of  pohtical  life  in  the  great  and  comparatively 
unperverted  capitals  of  the  provinces ;  and  Nicomedia, 
which  was  his  habitual  residence,  Carthage,  Milan,  and 
Bavenna,  all  received  abundant  tokens  of  his  favour. 
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He  swept  away  or  disr^arded  the  obsolete  and  ineffi- 
cient institntioDs  of  republican  liberty  that  still  remained, 
and  indeed  gave  his  govemmmt  a  somewhat  Oriental 
character;  but,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  bold,  and,  it 
must  be  admitted,  very  perilous  measore  of  dividing  the 
empire  into  four  sections,  he  abridged  the  power  of  each 
ruler,  ensured  the  better  supervision  aud  increased  autho- 
rity of  the  provinces,  and,  what  was  still  more  important, 
devised  the  first  effectual  check  to  those  mlHtaiy  revolts 
which  had  for  ttome  time  been  threatening  the  empire 
with  anarchy-  With  the  same  energetic  statesmanship, 
we  find  him  re-orgmusiog  the  whole  system  of  taxation, 
and  attempting,  less  vrisely,  to  regulate  commercial  trans- 
actions. To  such  an  emperor,  the  problem  presented  by 
the  rapid  progress  and  the  profoundly  anti-national  cha- 
racter of  Chnstianity  must  have  been  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration,  and  the  weaknesses  of  his  character  were 
most  uD&vourable  to  the  Church ;  for  Diocletian,  with 
many  noble  quahtiea  of  heart  and  head,  was  yet  super- 
stitious, tortuous,  nervous,  and  vacillating,  and  was  too 
readily  swayed  by  the  rude  and  ferodous  soldier,  who 
was  impetuously  inciting  him  against  the  Christians. 

The  extreme  passion  which  Galerius  displayed  on 
this  subject  is  ascribed,  in  the  first  ia^tance,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  mother,  who  was  ardently  devoted  to 
the  Pagan  worship.  He  is  himself  punted  in  dark 
colours  by  the  Christian  writers  as  a  man  of  boundless 
and  unbridled  sensuality,  of  an  imperiousness  that  rose 
to  fury  at  opposition,  and  of  a  cruelty  which  had  long 
passed  the  stage  of  callousness,  and  become  a  fiendish 
delight,  in  the  infliction  and  contemplation  of  sufiering.^ 
Hia  strong  attachment  to  Paganism  made  him  at  length 

'  See  tli«  rivid  pictnrea  in  Loct.  Dt  Mart.  Perttc 
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the  avowed  representative  of  bia  party,  which  several 
causes  had  contributed  to  atrengtheo.  The  philosophy 
of  the  empire  had  by  this  time  fully  passed  into  ita  Neo- 
platonic  and  Pytiiagorean  phases,  and  was  closely  con- 
nected with  religious  observances.  Hierodes  and  Por- 
phyry, who  were  among  its  most  eminent  exponents,  had 
both  written  books  against  Christianity,  and  the  Oriental 
rehgions  fostered  much  fanaticism  among  the  people. 
Pohtical  interests  united  with  superstition,  for  the  Chris- 
tians were  now  a  very  formidable  body  in  the  State, 
Their  interests  were  suj^wsed  to  be  represented  by  the 
Qesar  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  the  religion  wks  either 
adopted,  or  at  least  warmly  favoured,  by  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Diocletian,  (the  latter  of  whom  was  mar- 
ried to  Ctalerius,*)  and  openly  professed  by  some  of  the 
leading  officials  at  the  court.  A  magnificent  church 
crowned  the  hiU  facing  the  palace  of  the  emperor  at 
Klcomedia.  The  bishops  were,  in  most  cities,  among  the 
most  active  and  influential  citizens,  and  their  influence 
was  not  always  exercised  for  good.  A  few  cases,  in  which 
an  ill-considered  zeal  led  Christians  to  insult  the  Pagan 
worship,  one  or  two  instances  of  Christians  refusing  to 
serve  in  the  army,  because  they  believed  miUtary  life 
repugnant  to  their  creed,  a  scandalous  relaxation  of 
morals,  that  had  arisen  during  the  long  peace,  and  the 
fierce  and  notorious  discord  displayed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Church,  contributed  in  diflerent  ways  to  accelerate 
the  persecution.' 

For  a  considerable  time  Diocletian  resisted  all  the 
urgency  of  Galerius  against  the  Christians,  and  the  only 
measure  taken  was  the  dismissal  by  the  latter  sovereign 
of  a  number  of  Christian  officers  from  the  army.    In 

'  Loctaut.  Da  Mart.  Ferteo.  IS.  *  Eiuebiua,  tuL 
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A.D.  303,  however,  Diocletian  yielded  to  the  enb^ties 
of  bis  colleague,  and  a  fearful  persecuti(Hi,  which  many 
drcomstances  conspired  to  stimulate,  b^an.  The  priests, 
in  one  of  the  public  ceremonies,  had  declared  that  the 
presence  of  Christiana  prevented  the  entrails  from  showing 
the  accustomed  signs.  The  oracle  of  Apollo,  at  Miletus, 
being  consulted  by  DiocletJan,  exhorted  him  to  persecute 
the  Christians.  A  fanatical  Christian,  who  avowed  his 
deed  and  erpiated  it  by  a  fearful  death,  tore  down  the 
first  edict  of  persecution,  and  replaced  it  by  a  bitter  taunt 
against  the  anperor.  Twice,  after  the  outburst  of  the 
persecutiDn,  the  palace  at  I^icomedia,  where  Diocletian 
and  Galerius  were  residing,  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  act 
was  ascribed,  not  without  probability,  to  a  Christian  hand, 
as  were  also  some  slight  disturbances  that  afterwards 
arose  in  Syria.'  Edict  after  edict  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
c^sion.  The  first  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  Chris- 
tian churches  and  of  all  Bibles,  menaced  with  death  the 
Christians  if  they  assembled  in  secret  for  divine  worship, 
and  deprived  them  of  all  dvil  rights.  A  second  edict 
ordered  all  ecclesiastics  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  while  a 
third  edict  ordered  that  these  pristmers,  and  a  fourth 
edict  that  all  Christians,  should  be  compelled  by  torture 
to  sacrifice.  At  first  Diocletian  reliised  to  permit  their 
lives  to  be  taken,  but  after  the  fire  at  Nicomedia  this 
restriction  was  removed.  Many  were  burnt  alive,  and 
the  tortures  by  which  the  persecutors  sought  to  shake 
their  resolution  were  so  dreadful  that  even  such  a  death 
seemed  an  act  of  mercy.  The  only  province  of  the 
empire  where  the  Christians  were  at  peace  was  Gaul, 
which  had  received-  its  baptism  of  blood  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  but  was  now  governed  by  Constantius  Chlorus, 

'  The*e  incideots  are  noticed  by  Eutebiua  in  Iub  Hulatg,  and  in  hit  Lift 
tf  CendaHtine,  and  b;  Lactantiun,  Bt  Mortibm  Puiec 
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who  protected  them  from  personal  molestation,  though 
he  was  compelled,  ia  obedience  to  the  emperor,  to 
destroy  their  churches.  In  Spain,  which  was  also  under 
the  government,  but  not  under  the  direct  inspection,  of 
Constantius,  the  persecution  was  moderate,  but  in  aU 
other  parts  of  the  empire  it  raged  with  fierceness  till  the 
abdication  of  Biodetian  in  305,  which  almost  immediately 
restored  peace  to  the  western  provinces,'  but  greatly 
a^ravated  the  misfortunes  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  who 
passed  under  the  absolute  rule  of  Galerius.  Horrible, 
varied,  and  prolonged  tortures  were  employed  to  quell 
their  fortitude,  and  their  final  resistance  was  crowned  by 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  deaths,  roasting  over  a  slow  fire. 
It  was  not  till  A.D.  311,  eight  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  general  persecution,  ten  years  after  the  first 
measure  against  the  Christians,  that  the  Eastern  perse- 
cution ceased.  Galerius,  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Chris- 
tians, was  struck  down  by  a  fearful  disease.  His  body 
became  a  mass  of  loathsome,  mortifying,  and  fcetld  sores 
— a  living  corpse,  devoured  by  countless  worms,  and  ex- 
halmg  the  odour  of  the  chamel-house.  He  who  had 
shed  so  much  innocent  blood  shrank  himself  firom  a 
Koman  death.  In  his  extreme  anguish  he  appealed  in 
turn  to  physician  after  physician,  and  to  temple  after 
temple.  At  last  he  relented  towards  the  Christians.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  restoring  them  to  hberty,  permit- 
ting them  to  rebuild  their  churches,  and  asking  their 
prayers  for  his  recovery.*    The  era  of  persecution  now 

*  'Italy,  SicilT,  Qaul,  and  whstersT  parts  oxtend  towards  the  Weet, — 
SpWD,  Mauritania,  and  Africa.' — Eueeb.  Mart.  Patett.  ch.  xiii.  Dut  in 
Oaul,  as  I  hare  said,  the  peisecutiou  had  not  exteuded  beyond  the  destruo 
tioD  of  churches ;  in  these  provinces  the  persecution,  Eusehius  says,  lasted 
not  quite  two  years. 

"  The  history  of  this  persecution  is  given  by  Eusebios,  SM.  lib.  viiL,  in* 
his  work  on  the  Mtirtyrt  of  Ihleatint,  and  in  Lactantiua,  Dt  Mart.  Pei-MC 
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dosed.  One  brief  spasm  indeed,  due  to  the  Ciesar 
Maximian,  shot  through  the  long  afflicted  Church  of  A»a 
Minor ;  ^  but  it  was  rapidly  allayed-  The  accession  of 
Constantine,  the  proclamation  of  Milan,  a.d.  313,  the 
defeat  of  lidmus,  and  the  conversion  of  the  conqueror, 
speedily  followed,  and  Christianity  became  the  religion  of 
the  empire. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  is  the  outline  of  the 
last  and  most  terrible  persecution  inflicted  on  the  early 
Church.  Unfortunately  we  can  place  little  reliance  on 
any  information  we  possess  about  the  number  of  its 
victims,  the  provocations  that  produced  it,  or  the  objects 
of  its  authors.  The  ecclesiastical  account  of  these  matters 
is  absolutely  unchecked  by  any  Fagan  statement,  and  it 
is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  history  of  Eusebiu-s, 
and  from  the  treatise  '  On  the  Deaths  of  the  Persecutors," 
which  is  ascribed  to  Lactantius.  Eusebius  was  a  writer 
of  great  learning,  and  of  critical  abilities  not  below  the 
very  low  level  of  his  time,  and  he  had  personal  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  events  in  Palestine  which  he  has 
recorded ;  but  he  had  no  pretensions  whatever  to  impar- 
tiahty.  He  has  frankly  told  us  that  his  prindple  in  writing 
history  was  to  conceal  the  facts  that  were  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Church  ;*  and  although  his  practice  was 
sometimes  better  than  his  prindples,  the  portrait  he  has 
drawn  of  the  saintly  virtues  of  his  patron  Constantine, 
which  we  are  able  to  correct  fi^m  other  sources,  abun- 
dantly proves  with  how  httle  scruple  the  courtly  bishop 

The  petsecu^on  in  Fale«t£ne  wu  not  quite  continnouB ;  in  a.d.  SOS  it  h&d 
olmoet  ceased ;  it  tlien  revived  fiercely,  but  at  tlie  clow  of  a.d.  309,  and  in 
the  beginninff  of  a.d.  810,  there  was  agtun  a  short  lull,  apparently  due  to 
political  causes.    See  Moiheim,  Ecdet.  Hitt.  (edited  by  Soames),  toL  L  pp. 


'  Eueebiua. 

*  See  two  passages,  which  Gibbon  justly  calls  remarkable.    {^H.E.-n^  3) 
Martt/n  tfPidtd.  ch.  xii.) 
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could  Stray  into  the  paths  of  fiction.  The  treatise  of  Lac- 
tantius,  which  has  been  well  termed  '  a  party  pamphlet,' 
is  much  more  untrustworthy.  It  is  a  hymn  of  exultation 
over  the  disastrous  ends  of  the  persecutors,  and  especially 
of  Galerius,  written  in  a  strain  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
passionate  invective,  and  bearing  on  every  page  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  inaccuracy  and  exa^eration.  The  whole 
history  of  the  early  persecution  was  soon  enveloped  in  a 
thick  cloud  of  falsehood.  A  notion,  derived  from  pro- 
phecy, that  ten  great  persecutions  must  precede  the  day 
of  judgment,  at  an  early  period  stimulated  the  imagination 
of  the  Christians,  who  believed  that  day  to  be  imminent ; 
and  it  was  natural  that  as  time  rolled  on  men  should 
magnify  the  sufieriugs  that  had  been  endured,  and  that 
in  credulous  and  imcritical  ages  a  single  real  incident 
should  be  often  multiplied,  diversified,  and  exaggerated 
in  many  distinct  narratives.  Monstrous  fictions,  such  as 
the  crucifixion  of  ten  thousand  Christians  upon  Mount 
Ararat  under  Trajan,  the  letter  of  Tiberianus  to  Trajan, 
complaining  that  he  was  weary  of  ceaselessly  killing 
Christians  in  Palestine,  and  the  Theban  legion  of  six 
thousand  men,  said  to  have  been  massacred  by  Maximilian, 
were  boldly  propagated  and  readily  beheved.'  The  virtue 
supposed  to  attadi  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  the 
custom,  and,  after  a  decree  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice, 
in  the  eighth  century,  the  obligation,  of  placing  saintly 

*  There  ie  one  iDstance  of  a  wbolessle  maaGacre  which  eppeRts  to  rest  on 
good  authority.  Euaebiua  aeserta  that,  during  tha  Diocletian  persecution,  a 
Tillage  in  Fbrjgia,  the  name  of  wliich  he  doe«  not  mention,  being  inhabited 
entirely  bj  Christians  who  refused  to  aacri&ce,  -was  attscked  and  burnt 
with  all  that  were  in  it  bj  the  Pagan  soldiery.  Lactantiua  ^InaL'Div.  t. 
11)  confines  the  confli^Tation  to  a  church  in  which  the  entire  popuhttion 
was  burnt ;  end  an  early  Latin  translation  of  Eusebius  states  that  the  people 
were  first  Bunmoned  to  withdraw,  but  refused  to  do  so.  Gibbon  (ch,  xtL) 
thinks  that  this  tragedy  took  place  vhen  the  decree  of  Diocletian  ordered 
the  destructiou  of  the  churches. 
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remains  under  every  altar,  led  to  an  immense  multiplica- 
tion of  spurious  relics,  and  a  corresponding  demand  for 
legends.  Almost  eveay  hamlet  soon  required  a  patron 
martyr  and  a  local  legend,  which  the  nearest  monastery 
was  usually  ready  to  supply.  The  monks  occupied  their 
time  in  composing  and  disseminating  innumerable  acts  of 
martyrs,  which  purported  to  be  strictly  historical,  but 
which  were,  in  fact,  dehberate,  though  it  was  thought 
edifying,  forgeries,  and  pctures  of  hideous  tortures,  enli- 
vened by  fantastic  miracles,  soon  became  the  favourite 
popular  literature.  To  discriminate  accurately  the  genuine 
acts  of  martyrs  from  the  immense  mass  that  were  fabri- 
cated by  the  monks,  has  been  attempted  by  Euinart,  but 
is  perhaps  impossible.  Modem  criticism  has,  however, 
done  much  to  reduce  the  ancient  persecutions  to  their 
true  dimensions.  The  famous  essay  of  Dodwell,  which 
appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  written,  I  think,  a  httle  in  the  spirit  of  a  special 
pleader,  and  not  free  from  its  own  exaggerations,  has  had 
a  great  and  abiding  influence  upon  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  the  still  more  famous  chapter  which  Gibbon  devoted 
to  the  subject  rendered  the  conclusions  of  Dodwell  famihar 
to  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  knowledge  and  critical  acu- 
men displayed  in  this  chapter,  few  persons,  I  imagine, 
can  rise  from  its  perusal  without  a  feeling  both  of  repul- 
sion and  dissatisfaction.  The  complete  absence  of  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  heroic  courage  manifested  by  the  martyrs, 
and  the  frigid  and,  in  truth,  most  unphilosophical  severity 
with  which  the  historian  has  weighed  the  words  and 
actions  of  men  engaged  in  the  agonies  of  a  deadly  struggle, 
must  repel  every  generous  nature,  while  the  persistence 
with  which  he  estimates  persecutions  by  the  number  of 
deaths  rather  than  by  the  amount  of  suffering,  diverts 
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the  mind  from  the  really  distmctite  atrocities  of  the 
Pagan  persecutions.  He  has  observed,  that  while  the 
anger  of  the  persecutors  was  at  all  times  especially  directed 
ag^nst  the  bishops,  we  know  from  Eusebius  that  only 
nine  bishops  were  put  to  death  in  the  entire  Diocletian 
persecution,  and  that  the  particular  enumeration,  which 
the  historian  made  on  the  spot,  of  all  the  martyrs  who 
perished  during  this  persecution  in  Palestine,  which  was 
under  the  government  of  Galerius,  and  was  therefore 
exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  storm,  shows  the  entire 
number  to  have  been  ninety-two.  Starting  from  this 
fact.  Gibbon,  by  a  well-known  process  of  calculation,  has 
estimated  the  probable  number  of  martyrs  in  the  whole 
empire,  during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  at  about  two 
thousand,  which  happens  to  be  the  number  of  persons 
burnt  by  the-  Spanish  Inquisition  during  the  presidency  of 
Torquemada  alone,^  and  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  the 
number  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  for  their  religion  in 
the  Netherlands  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.^  But  idthough, 
if  measured  by  the  number  of  martyrs,  the  persecutions 
inflicted  by  Pagans  were  less  terrible  than  those  inflicted 
by  Christians,  there  is  one  aspect  in  which  the  former 
appear  by  far  the  raore  atrocious,  and  a  tmthful  his- 
torian should  suffer  no  false  dehcacy  to  prevent  hini  from 
unflinchingly  stating  it.  The  conduct  of  the  provincial 
governors,  even  when  they  were  compelled  by  the  Im- 
perial edicts  to  persecute,  was  often  conspicuously  merciful. 

'  Mariana  (I)e  Rebut  Hi^aniis,  xxiv.  17).  Llorento  thoug-ht  this  num- 
ber perished  in  the  single  ;ear  1482;  but  the  expresaioiia  of  Uariuia, 
thougih  he  speaba  of  '  this  beginning,'  do  not  necessarilj  imptj  this  restric- 
tion.  Besides  these  martyrs,  17,000  persons  in  Spain  recanted,  and  endured 
puniahmentii  leea  than  death,  -while  great  numbers  fled.  There  does  not 
appear  to  have  been,  in  this  case,  either  the  provocation  or  the  political 
danger  which  stimulated  the  Diocletian  persecution. 

^  This  is  according  to  the  citlcutstion  of  Sarpl.    Orotins  e  " 
victims  at  100,000.— Gibbon,  ch.  xri. 
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The  Christian  records  contain  several  examples  of  rulers 
who  refused  to  search  out  the  Christians,  who  dis- 
countenanced or  even  punished  their  accusers,  who  sug- 
gested ingenious  evasions  of  the  law,  who  tried  by  earnest 
and  patient  kindness  to  overcorae  what  they  regarded  as 
insane  obstinacy,  and  who,  when  their  efforts  had  proved 
vain,  mitigated  by  their  own  authority  the  sentence  they 
were  compelled  to  pronounce.  It  was  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  that  any,  except  conspicuous  leaders  of  the 
Church,  and  sometimes  persons  of  a  servile  condition, 
were  in  danger  ;  the  time  that  was  conceded  diem  before 
their  trials  gave  them  great  facihties  for  escaping,  and 
even  when  condemned,  Christian  women  had  usually  fiill 
permission  to  visit  them  in  their  prisons,  and  to  console 
them  by  their  charity.  But  on  the  other  hand.  Christian 
writings,  which  it  is  impossible  to  dispute,  continually 
record  barbarities  inflicted  upon  converts,  so  ghastly  and 
80  hideous  that  the  worst  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  pale 
before  them.  It  is  indeed  true  that  burning  heretics  by 
a  slow  fire  was  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  in- 
quisitors, and  that  they  were  among  the  most  consummate 
masters  of  torture  of  their  age.  It  is  true  that  in  one 
Catholic  country  they  introduced  the  atrocious  custom 
of  making  the  spectacle  of  men  burnt  alive  for  their 
rehgious  opinions  an  element  in  the  pubUc  festivities.* 
It  is  true,  too,  that  the  immense  majority  of  the  acts  of 
the  martyrs  arc  the  transparent  forgeries  of  lying  monks; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  among  the  authentic  records  of 
Pagan  persecutions  there  are  histories  which  display, 
perhaps  more  vividly  than  any  other,  both  the  depth  of 
cruelty  to  which  human  nature  may  sink,  and  the  heroism 
of  resistance  it  may  attain.    There  was  a  time  when  it 

'  See  some  curioiu  information  on  tbia  in  Ticknot'a  Hiil,  of  ^umitk 
ZiUrature  (Srd  American  edition),  vol.  iiL  pp.  236-237. 
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was  the  just  boast  of  the  BomaDS,  that  do  refinement  of 
cruelty,  no  prolongations  of  torture,  were  admitted  in 
their  stern  but  simple  penal  code.  But  all  this  was 
changed.  Those  hateful  games,  which  made  the  spectacle 
of  human  suffering  and  death  the  dehght  of  all  classes, 
had  spread*  their  brutalising  influence  wherever  the 
Roman  name  was  known,  had  rendered  millions  abso- 
lutely indifferent  lo  the  sight  of  human  suffering,  had 
produced  in  many,  in  the  very  centre  of  an  advanced 
civilisation,  a  relish  and  a  passion  for  torture,  a  rapture 
and  an  exultation  in  watching  the  spasms  of  extreme 
^ony,  such  as  an  African  or  an  American  savage  alone 
can  equal.  The  most  horrible  recorded  instances  of 
torture  were  usually  inflicted,  either  by  the  populace,  or 
in  their  presence,  in  the  arena.^  We  read  of  Christians 
bound  in  chairs  of  red-hot  iron,  while  the  stench  of  their 
half-consumed  flesh  rose  in  a  suffocating  cloud  to  heaven ; 
of  others  who  were  torn  to  the  very  bone  by  sliells,  or 
hooks  of  iron;  of  holy  virgins  ^ven  over  to  tlie  lust  of 
the  gladiator  or  to  the  mercies  of  the  pander ;  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  converts  sent  on  one  occasion  to 
the  mines,  each  with  the  sinews  of  one  leg  severed  by  a 
red-hot  iron,  and  with  an  eye  scooped  from  its  socket ;  of 
fires  so  slow  that  the  victims  writhed  for  hours  in  their 
agonies ;  of  bodies  torn  limb  from  limb,  or  sprinkled  with 
burning  lead ;  of  mingled  salt  and  vinegar  poured  over 
the  flesh  tliat  was  bleeding  from  the  rack ;  of  tortures 
prolonged  and  varied  through  entire  days.  For  the  love 
of  their  Divine  Master,  for  (he  cause  they  believed  to  be 
true,  men,  and  even  weak  girls,  endured  these  things  with- 

1  This  was  the  case  in  the  persecutions  at  Lyons  and  Smyrna,  under 
Marcus  Aurelins.  In  the  Diocletian  persecution  at  Alexandria  the  popu- 
lace were  allowed  to  torture  the  Christiana  as  they  pleased.  (£kmAhw,  Tiii. 
10.) 
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'  out  flinching,  when  one  word  would  have  freed  them 
from  their  suflerings.  No  opinion  we  may  form  of  the 
proceedings  of  priests  in  a  later  age  should  impair  the 
reverence  with  which  we  bend  before  the  martyi-'s  tomb. 
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per  voL,  $1.75,  or  $10.50  the 
comfdete  set.  In  sheep,  $15.00; 
half  calf,  $21.00. 

Resources  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
A  Statistical  and  Descriptive 
Summary  of  the  Mines  and  Min- 
erals, Climate,  Topography,  Ag- 
riculture, Commerce,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Miscellaneous  Praduc~ 
tions  of  the  States  and  Territories 
west  of  the  Pocky  Mountains. 
With  a  Sketch  of  the  Settlement 
and  Exploration  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. By  J.  Ross  Browne, 
aided  by  a  Corps  of  Assistants, 
1  voL,  8vo,  pp.  880.  Price 
$4-«>. 
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Appietons"  Annual  Cyclopedia 
for  1868.  Tkis  book,  as  a  record 
of  the  important  events  of  the  past 
year,  is  the  best,  and  in  fact  the 
only,  authority  on  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  material  and  intel- 
lectual- devehpmsnl  of  the  year, 
embracing  Political,  Civil,  Mili- 
tary, and  Social  Affairs  of  all 
Countries;  Important  Public  Docu- 
ments, Biography,  Statistics,  Com- 
merce, Finance,  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, Agriculture,  Mechanical 
Industry,  etc,,  covering,  in  a 
word,  the  same  field  as  the  ' '  New 
American  Cyclopadia,"  but  con- 
fined to  the  results  of  the  year. 
Uniform  -with  the  volumes  for 
1861,  i86z,  1863,  1864,  1865, 
1866,  and  1867.  One  vol.,  large 
8vo,  In  doth,  $5.00;  sheep, 
$6.00.     Sold  by  Subscription. 

Mademoiselle  Fifty  Millions ; 
or.  The  Adventures  of  UOKIESS^ 
Mancini.  By /he  Countess  Dash. 
Translated  by  Adelaide  De  V. 
Chaudron.  One  vol.,  8vo. 
Paper.     Price,  60  cents. 

T^  Lost  Manuscript  A  Nov- 
el. By  GusTAV  Fkeytag,  au- 
thor of  "  Debit  and  Crjdit."  One 
vol.,  8vo.  Paper.  270  pp. 
Price,  7S  cents. 

Jeremiah,  and  kis  Lamenta- 
tions, With  Notes,  Critical,  Ex- 
planatory, and  Practical.  De- 
signed for  both  Pastors  and  Peo- 
ple, By  Rev.  Henry  Cowles, 
D.  D.,  author  of  "  The  Minor 
Prophets,"  "  Eiekiel  and  Daniel," 


and  "Isaiah."    OnevoL,  izmo, 
431  pp.     Cloth.-    Price,  $3.50. 

Primary  Truths  of  Religion. 
By  Thomas  M.  Clark,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rhode  Island.  One  volume, 
i2ino,  313  pp.      Cloth.      Price, 

$1.25- 

Mind  and  Brain  ;  or,  The  Cor- 
relation of  Consciousness  and  Or- 
ganization, systematically  investi- 
gated and  applied  to  Philosophy, 
Mental  Science,  and  Practice,  By 
Thomas  Laycock,  m.  D.,  eic„ 
etc..  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, and  Lecturer  on  Medical 
Psychology  and  Mental  Diseases, 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
etc.,  etc.  With  a  preliminary 
dissertation  on  method  and  illus- 
tration of  the  text.  In  two  vob. 
Cloth,  izmo.  912  pp.  Price, 
$7.00. 

Appietons'  Short-  Trip  Guide  to 
Europe,  for  1869,  Principally 
devoted  to  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Switzerland,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  IVith 
Glimpses  of  Spain,  Short  RouUs 
in  the  East,  etc. ;  and  a  Collection 
if  Traveller^  Phrases  in  French 
and  German.  By  Henry  MoR- 
FORD.  One  vol.,  i8mo.  Cloth, 
flexible.    Price,  $2.00. 

The  Principles  of  Psychology. 
Part  I.~Data  of  Psychology.  By 
Herbert  Spencer,  i  voL  Pa- 
per, 75  cents. 
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History  of  European  Morals, 
from  Augustus  to  Charkmagne. 
By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.  A.,  au- 
thor of  "History  of  Rationalism 
in  Europe,"  In  two  vols.,  8vo. 
Cloth.     Price,  $6.00. 

The  Subjection  of  Women.  By 
John  Stuart  Mill,  i  volume, 
i6nio,  192  pp.  Paper  cover,  50 
cents.     Cloth,  price  $1.25. 

The  Man  Wko  Laughs;  or. 
By  the  King's  Command.  By 
Victor  Hugo.  Compute  in  one 
vol.,  octavo.  In  paper,  price 
$1.25;  in  cloth,  $1.75.  Also,  the 
same,  Pari  Second,  In  paper, 
8vo,  75  cents. 

U Homme  Qui  Rit.  Par  Vic- 
TOR  Hugo.  In  one  voL,  8vo. 
Paper.    Price,  75  cents. 

Forest  Life  in  Acadie.  Sketch- 
es of  Sport  and  Natural  History 
in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion,  By  Capt. 
Campbell  Hardy,  author  of 
"  sporting  Adventures  in  the  New 
World."  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations, One  volume,  8vo.  572 
pp.     Cloth,     Price,  $3.00. 

Spectrum  Analysis.  Six  Lec- 
tures delivered  in  1868,  before  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London. 
By  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  B.  A., 
Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, England.  With  Appen- 
dices, Colored  Plates,  and  Illustra- 
tions, One  vol.,  8vo.  364  pp. 
Cloth.     Price,  $9.00.  | 


Strud/s  Drum  and  Fife  In- 
structor /  containing  the  Rudi- 
mental  Principle  of  Drum-ieat- 
ing.  Scale  for  the  Fife,  Rudiments 
of  Music,  and  a  New  and  entirely 
Original  System  of  expressing 
Hand-to- Hand  Drum -beating. 
Also,  the  Full  and  Correct  U.  S. 
Army  Duty  for  both  Instruments. 
Compiled  and  arranged,  in  a 
simple  and  instructive  manner, 
by  Gardiner  A.  Strube,  Drum- 
Major  12th  Infentry,  N.  G.  S.  N, 
y.,  formerly  Drummer  in  Co.  A. 
jth  Regiment,  N.  Y.  V.,  Duryea's 
Zouaves.     Price,  $1.50. 

Underground  Life;  or.  Mines 
and  Minert,  By  L.  SiMONlN. 
Translated  by  H.  W,  Bristow, 
F.  R.  S.  Illustrated  with  160 
Engra-uings  on  Wood,  ao  Maps, 
geologically  colored,  and  10  Plates 
of  Metals  and  Minerals  in  chromo- 
lithography.  One  volume,  8vo. 
Price,  $18.00. 

Ckefs-d'  (Euvre  of  the  Indus- 
trial ArU.  ^Philippe  BuRTS. 
Pottery  and  Porcelain,  Glass, 
Ena  mel.  Me  tal,  Coldsm  ith's 
Work,  fenvelry,  and  Tapestry. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  1 
vol.,  8vo,  388  pp.  Elegantly 
printed.     In  cloth.     Price,  $6.00. 

The  Dead  Guest.  A  Mysteri- 
ous Story.  By  HeINRICH 
ZSCHOKKE.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  GEORGE  C.  Mc- 
Whorter,  M.  a.  One  vol.,  8vo. 
Paper.  With  Two  Illustrations. 
Price,  50  cents. 
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